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Truth    and    Fiction    Relating 
to  My  Life    ^^2X  i^ 

FIRST  BOOK.  ^ 

Ok  the  28th  of  August,  1749,  at  midday,  as  the 
(reive,  1  came  into  the  world,  at  Frank- 
My  horoscope  was  propitious:  the 
Ihe  sign  of  the  Virgin,  and  had  cuhiii- 
May ;  Jupiter  and  VeuiiH  looked  on  him 
with  a  fiiendly  eye,  and  Mercury  not  adversely ; 
while  Saturn  and  Mars  kept  themselves  indifferent ; 
the  mCMDn  aloncj  just  full,  exerted  the  power  of  her  re- 
flection all  the  more,  as  she  had  then  mached  her  plan- 
etary hour*  She  opposed  herself,  therefore,  to  my 
birth,  which  could  not  be  accomplished  until  this  hour 
was  passed. 

These  good  aspects,  which  the  astrologers  managed 
subsequently  to  reckon  very  auspicious  for  me,  may 
have  l>een  the  causes  of  my  preservation  ;  for,  through 
the  unskilfulness  of  the  midwife,  I  came  into  the 
kd ;  and  only  after  various  etibrts  was  I 
the  light.  This  event,  which  had  put 
into  sore  straits,  turned  to  the  advantage 
citizens,  inasmuch  as  my  grandfather,  the 
Schultk^iMi}  John  Wolfgang  Textor,  took  occasion  from 

1 A  chief  judge  or  magistrate  of  the  town. 
J 
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it  to  have  an  accoitcJieur  appointed,  and  to  introduce, 
or  revive,  the  tuition  of  mid  wives,  which  ifaay,  histve 
done  some  good  to'  those  who  were  born  8.fte^|ip^ ^.^^^ -^.^ 
When  we  desire  to  recall  what  happened  WWffit;|hfp 
earliest  period  of  youth,  it  often  happens  that  we  con- 
found what  we  have  heard  from  others  with  that  which 
we  really  possess  from  our  own  direct  experienca 
Without,  therefore,  instituting  a  very  close  investiga- 
tion into  the  point,  which,  after  all,  could  lead  to  noth- 
ing, I  am  conscious  that  we  Hved  in  an  old  house, 
which,  in  fact,  consisted  of  two  adjoining  houses,  that 
had  been  opened  into  each  other.  A  winding  stair- 
case led  to  rooms  on  different  levels,  and  the  uneven- 
ness  of  the  stories  was  remedied  by  steps.  For  us 
children,  —  a  younger  sister  and  myself,  —  the  favour- 
ite resort  was  a  spacious  floor  below,  ne  "  " 
which  was  a  large  wooden  lattice  th 
direct  communication  with  the  street  ai 
bird-cage  of  this  sort,  with  which  mar 
provided,  was  called  a  frame  (Gerdms).  The  women 
sat  in^  it  to  sew  and  knit ;  the  cook  picked  her  salad 
there;  female  neighbours  chatted  with  each  other; 
and  the  streets  consequently,  in  the  fine  season,  wore 
a  southern  aspect.  One  felt  at  ease  while  in  communi- 
cation with  the  public.  We  children,  too,  by  means  of 
these  frames,  were  brought  into  contact  with  our 
neighbours,  of  whom  three  brothers  Von  Ochsenstein, 
the  surviving  sons  of  the  deceased  SchtUtheiss,  living 
on  the  other  side  of  the  way,  won  my  love,  and  oc- 
cupied  and  diverted    themselves   with   me   in   many 

ways.  ftAai^^iftar- 

Our  family  liked  to  tell  of  all  sorts  oflHHfiH 
which  I  was  enticed  by  these  otherwise  gflW||HHK^ 
tary  men.     Let  one  of  these  pranks  suffictPWMKHSGK 
crockery-fair  had  just  been  held,  from  which  not  only 
our  kitchen  had  been  supplied  for  awhile  with  articles 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  but  a  great  deal  of  small  gear 
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of  the  same  ware  had  been  purchased  as  playthings  for 
us  children.  One  tine  afteraoun»  when  everj^thing  was 
quiet  in  the  house,  I  whiled  away  the  time  with  my 
pots  and  dishes  in  the  frame,  and,  finding  that  nothing 
more  was  to  be  got  out  of  theui,  hurled  one  of  them 
into  the  street.  The  Von  Ochaensteins,  who  saw  me 
so  delighted  at  the  fine  smash  it  made,  that  I  (.-lapped 
my  hands  for  joy,  cried  out,  "Another*"  I  was  not 
long  in  flinging  out  a  pot ;  and,  as  they  made  no  end  to 
their  calk  for  more,  by  degrees  the  whole  collection, 
platters,  pipkins,  mugs  and  all,  were  dashed  upvm  the 
pavement  My  neighbours  continued  to  express  their 
approbation,  and  I  was  highly  delighted  to  give  them 
pleasure.  But  my  stock  was  exhausted ;  and  still  they 
shouted,  *'  More.*'  I  ran,  therefore,  straight  to  the 
kitchen,  and  brought  the  earthenware,  which  produced 
a  still  livelier  spectacle  in  breaking;  and  thus  I  kept 
running  backwards  and  forwards,  fetching  one  plate 
after  another,  as  I  could  reach  it  from  where  they  stood 
in  rows  on  the  shelf.  But,  as  that  did  not  satisfy  my 
audience,  I  devoted  all  the  ware  that  I  could  drag  out 
to  ^milor  destruction.  It  was  not  till  afterwanl  that 
any  one  appeared  to  hinder  and  forbid.  The  mischief 
was  done  ;  and,  in  place  of  so  much  broken  crockery, 
there  was  at  least  a  ludicrous  story,  in  which  the 
roguish  authors  took  special  delight  to  the  end  of 
their  days. 

My  father's  mother,  for  it  was  her  house  in  which 
we  dwelt,  lived  in  a  large  back  room  directly  on  the 
ground  floor ;  and  we  were  accustomed  to  cany  on  our 
sports  even  up  to  her  chair,  and,  when  she  was  ill, 
up  to  her  bedsida  I  remember  her,  as  it  wei'e,  a 
spirit,  —  a  handsome,  thin  woman,  always  neatly 
dressed  in  white  Mild,  gentle,  and  kind,  she  has  ever 
remained  in  my  memory* 

The  street  in  which  our  house  w^as  situated  passed 
by  the  name  of  the  Stag-Ditch ;  but,  as  neither  stags 
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nor  ditches  were  to  be  seen,  we  wished  to  have  the 
term  explained.  They  told  us  that  our  house  stood  on 
a  spot  that  was  orice  outside  the  city,  and  that,  where 
the  street  now  was,  there  had  formerly  been  a  ditch,  in 
which  a  number  of  stags  were  kept.  These  stags  were 
preserved  and  fed  here  because  the  senate,  every  year, 
according  to  an  ancient  custom,  feasted  publicly  on  a 
stag,  which  was  therefore  always  at  hand  in  the  ditch 
for  such  a  festival,  in  case  princes  or  knights  interfered 
with  the  city's  right  of  chase  outside,  or  the  walls  were 
encompassed  or  besieged  by  an  enemy.  This  pleased 
us  much,  and  we  wished  that  such  a  lair  for  tame 
animals  could  have  been  seen  in  our  times. 

The  back  of  the  house,  from  the  second  story  par- 
ticularly, commanded  a  very  pleasant  prospect  over  an 
almost  immeasurable  extent  of  neighbouring  gardens, 
stretching  to  the  very  walls  of  the  city.  But,  alas! 
in  transforming  what  were  once  public  grounds  into 
private  gardens,  our  house,  and  some  others  lying 
toward  the  corner  of  the  street,  had  been  much 
stinted;  since  the  houses  toward  the  horse-market 
had  appropriated  spacious  out-houses  and  large  gardens 
to  themselves,  while  a  tolerably  high  wall  shut  us  out 
from  these  adjacent  paradises. 

On  the  second  floor  was  a  room  which  was  called  the 
garden-room,  because  they  had  there  endeavoured  to 
supply  the  want  of  a  garden  by  means  of  a  few  plants 
placed  before  the  window.  As  I  grew  older,  it  was 
there  that  I  made  my  favourite,  not  melancholy,  but 
somewhat  sentimental,  retreat.  Over  these  gardens, 
beyond  the  city's  walls  and  ramparts,  might  be  seen 
a  beautiful  and  fertile  plain,  the  same  which  stretches 
toward  Hochst.  In  the  summer  season  I  commonly 
learned  my  lessons  there,  and  watched  the  thunder- 
storms, but  could  never  look  my  fill  at  the  setting  sun, 
which  went  down  directly  opposite  my  windows. 
And  when,  at  the  same  time,  I  saw  the  neighbours 
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wandering  through  their  gardens,  taking  care  of  their 
flowers,  the  cliOdreu  playing,  parties  of  friends  enjoy- 
ing themselves,  and  could  liear  the  bowls  rolling  and 
the  ninepins  dropping,  it  early  excited  %vithin  me  a  feel- 
ing of  solitude,  and  a  sense  of  vague  longiug  resulting 
froni  it,  which,  conspiring  with  the  seriousness  and  awe 
implanted  in  me  by  nature^  exerted  its  influence  at  an 
early  age,  and  showed  itself  more  distinctly  in  after- 
yeara 

The  old,  uiany-cornerejl,  and  gloomy  arrangement  of 
the  house  was,  moreover,  adapted  to  awaken  dread  and 
terror  in  childish  minda  Unfortunately,  ton,  the  prin- 
ciple of  disciphue,  that  young  pei'sons  should  be  early 
deprived  of  all  fear  for  the  awful  and  invisible,  antl 
accustomed  to  the  terrible,  still  prevailed.  We  chil- 
dren, therefore,  were  compelled  to  sleep  alone  ;  and 
when  we  found  this  impossible,  and  softly  slipped  from 
our  beds,  to  seek  the  society  of  the  servants  and  maids, 
our  father,  with  his  dressing-gown  turned  inside  out, 
which  disguised  him  sutficiently  for  the  purpose, 
placed  himself  in  the  way,  and  frightened  us  back  to 
our  resting-places.  The  evil  eti'ect  of  this  any  one  may 
imagine.  How  is  he  who  is  encompassed  with  a 
double  terror  to  be  emancipated  from  fear  ?  My 
aether,  always  cheerful  and  gay,  and  willing  to  render 
thers  so,  discovered  a  much  better  ^pedagogical  expedi- 
ent. She  managed  to  gain  her  end  by  rc wards.  It 
was  the  season  for  peaches,  t!ie  plentiful  enjoyment  of 
which  she  promised  us  every  morning  if  we  overcame 
our  fears  during  the  night.  In  this  way  she  succeeded, 
and  both  parties  were  satisfied. 

In  the  interior  of  the  house  my  eyes  were  chiefly 
attracted  by  a  series  of  Koman  views,  with  which  my 
father  had  ornamented  an  anterrmm.  They  were  en- 
gravings by  some  of  the  aecomjilisbal  predecessors  of 
Piranesi,  who  well  understood  perspective  and  archi- 
tecture, and  whose  touches  were  clear  and  excellent 
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There  I  saw  every  day  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  the 
Colosseum,  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter's,  and  St.  Peter's 
Church,  within  and  without,  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
and  many  other  places.  These  images  impressed 
themselves  deeply  upon  me,  and  my  otherwise  very 
laconic  father  was  often  so  Irind  as  to  furnish  descrip- 
tions of  the  objects.  His  partiality  for  the  Italian 
language,  and  for  everything  pertaining  to  Italy,  was 
very  decided.  A  small  collection  of  marbles  and  natu- 
ral curiosities,  which  he  had  brought  with  him  thence, 
he  often  showed  to  us ;  and  he  devoted  a  great  part  of 
his  time  to  a  description  of  his  travels,  written  in 
Italian,  the  copying  and  correction  of  which  he  slowly 
and  accurately  completed,  in  several  parcels,  with  his 
own  hand.  A  lively  old  teacher  of  Italian,  called 
Giovinazzi,  was  of  service  to  him  in  this  work. 
The  old  man,  moreover,  did  not  sing  badly,  and  my 
mother  every  day  must  needs  accompany  him  and  her- 
self upon  the  clavichord ;  and  thus  I  speedily  learned 
the  "  Solitario  bosco  ombroso,"  so  as  to  know  it  by 
heart  before  I  understood  it. 

My  father  was  altogether  of  a  didactic  turn,  and  in 
his  retirement  from  business  Hked  to  communicate 
to  others  what  he  knew  or  was  able  to  do.  Thus, 
during  the  first  years  of  their  marriage,  he  had  kept 
my  mother  busily  engaged  in  writing,  playing  the 
clavichord,  and  singing,  by  which  means  she  had  been 
laid  under  the  necessity  of  acquiring  some  knowledge 
and  a  slight  readiness  in  the  Italian  tongue. 

Grenerally  we  passed  all  our  leisure  hours  with  my 
grandmother,  in  whose  spacious  apartment  we  found 
plenty  of.  room  for  our  sports.  She  contrived  to  en- 
gage us  with  various  trifles,  and  to  regale  us  with  all 
sorts  of  nice  morsels.  But,  one  Christmas  evening, 
she  crowned  all  her  kind  deeds  by  having  a  puppet- 
show  exhibited  before  us,  and  thus  unfolding  a  new 
world  in   the    old   house.      This   unexpected  drama 
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attmcte^i  our  young  minds  with  great  force ;  upon  the 
boy  particularly  it  made  a  very  strong  iiiipressiou, 
which  cootinued  to  vibrate  with  a  great  and  lasting 
effect 

The  little  stage,  with  its  speechless  personages, 
which  at  the  outset  had  only  been  exhibited  to  us, 
but  was  afterward  given  over  for  our  own  use  and 
dramatic  \ivificatiou,  was  prized  more  highly  by  us 
children,  as  it  was  the  last  bequest  of  our  good  grand- 
mother, whom  encroaching  disease  first  witbdiew  from 
our  sight,  and  death  next  tore  away  from  our  hearts 
for  ever.  Her  departure  was  of  still  lonre  importance 
to  our  family,  as  it  drew  after  it  a  complete  change 
in  our  condition. 

As  long  as  my  grandmother  lived,  my  father  had 
refrained  from  changing  or  renovating  the  house,  even 
in  the  slightest  particular ;  tliougli  it  was  known  that 
he  had  pretty  large  plans  of  build iug,  which  were  now 
immediately  begun.  In  Frankfort,  as  in  many  other 
old  towns,  when  anybody  put  up  a  wooden  stnieture, 
he  ventured,  for  the  sake  of  space,  to  make,  not  ouly 
the  first,  but  each  successive,  story  project  over  the 
lower  one,  by  wliich  means  narrow  streets  especially 
were  rendered  somewhat  dark  and  confined.  At  last 
a  law  was  passed,  that  every  one  putting  up  a  new 
house  from  the  ground,  should  confine  his  projections 
to  the  first  upper  sior}%  and  ciiny  the  others  up  per- 
pendicularly. My  father,  that  he  might  not  lose  the 
projecting  space  in  the  second  story,  caring  little  for 
outward  architectural  appearance,  and  anxious  only 
for  the  good  and  convenient  arrangement  of  the  inte- 
rior, resorted  to  the  expedient  which  others  had  em- 
ployed before  him,  of  propping  the  upper  part  of  the 
house,  until  one  part  after  another  hail  been  removed 
from  the  bottom  upwards,  and  a  new  house,  as  it  were, 
inserted  in  its  place*  Thus,  while  comparatively  none 
of  the   old  structure  remained,  the  new   one   merely 
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passed  for  a  repair.  Now,  as  the  tearing  down  and 
building  up  was  done  gradually,  my  father  determined 
not  to  quit  the  house,  that  he  might  better  direct  and 
give  his  orders ;  as  he  possessed  a  good  knowledge  of 
the  technicalities  of  building.  At  the  same  time,  he 
would  not  suffer  his  family  to  leave  him.  This  new 
epoch  was  very  surprising  and  strange  for  the  children. 
To  see  the  rooms  in  which  they  had  so  often  been  con- 
fined and  pestered  with  wearisome  tasks  and  studies, 
the  passages  they  had  played  in,  the  walls  which  had 
always  been  kept  so  carefully  clean,  all  falling  before 
the  mason's  hatchet  and  the  carpenter's  axe,  —  and 
that  from  the  bottom  upward;  to  float  as  it  were 
in  the  air,  propped  up  by  beams,  being,  at  the  same 
time,  constantly  confined  to  a  certain  lesson  or  definite 
task,  —  all  this  produced  a  commotion  in  our  young 
heads  that  was  not  easily  settled.  But  the  young 
people  felt  the  inconvenience  less,  because  they  had 
somewhat  more  space  for  play  than  before,  and  had 
many  opportunities  of  swinging  on  beams,  and  playing 
at  seesaw  with  the  boards. 

At  first  my  father  obstinately  persisted  in  carrying 
out  his  plan;  but  when  at  last  even  the  roof  was 
partly  removed,  and  the  rain  reached  our  beds,  in 
spite  of  the  carpets  that  had  been  taken  up,  converted 
into  tarpaulin,  and  stretched  over  as  a  defence,  he 
determined,  though  reluctantly,  that  the  children 
should  be  entrusted  for  a  time  to  some  kind  friends, 
who  had  already  offered  their  services,  and  sent  to  a 
pubUc  school. 

This  transition  was  rather  unpleasant;  for,  when 
the  children,  who  had  all  along  been  kept  at  home 
in  a  secluded,  pure,  refined,  yet  strict  manner,  were 
thrown  among  a  rude  mass  of  young  creatures,  they 
were  compelled  unexpectedly  to  suffer  everything 
from  the  vulgar,  bad,  and  even  base,  since  they  lacked 
both  weapons  and  sldll  to  protect  themselves. 
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It  was  properly  about  this  period  that  I  first  became 
acquainted  with  my  native  city,  which  I  strolled  over 
with  more  and  more  freedom,  in  every  direction,  some- 
times alone,  and  sometimes  in  the  company  of  lively 
companions.  To  convey  to  others  in  any  degree  the 
impression  made  upon  nie  by  these  grave  and  revered 
spots,  1  must  here  introduce  a  description  of  my  birth- 
place, as  in  its  different  parts  it  was  gradually  unfolded 
to  me.  What  I  likecl  more  than  auythiug  was,  to 
promenade  on  the  great  bridge  spauniug  the  JMain. 
Its  length,  its  firmuess,  aud  its  Hue  appearance,  ren* 
dered  it  a  notable  structure;  and  it  was,  besides, 
almost  the  only  memorial  left  from  ancient  times  of 
the  precautions  due  fi-om  the  civil  government  to  its 
citizens.  The  beautiful  stream  above  and  below  bridge 
attracted  my  eye ;  and,  when  the  gilt  weathercock  on 
the  bridge-cross  glittered  in  the  sunshine,  I  always 
had  a  pleasant  feeling.  Generally  I  extended  my 
walk  through  Sachsenhansen,  and  for  a  Krentzer  was 
ferried  comfortably  across  the  river.  I  was  now  again 
on  this  side  of  the  stream,  stole  along  to  the  wine- 
market,  and  admired  the  mechanism  of  the  cranes 
when  goods  were  unloaded.  But  it  was  particularly 
entertaining  to  watch  the  amval  of  the  market^ioats, 
from  which  so  many  and  such  extraorihnary  figures 
were  seen  to  disembark.  On  entering  the  city,  the 
Saalhof,  which  at  least  stood  on  the  spot  where  the 
castle  of  Emperor  Charlemagne  and  his  successors  was 
reported  to  have  been,  was  greeted  every  time  with 
profound  reverenca  One  liked  to  lose  one's  sell  in  the 
old  trading-town,  particularly  on  market-days,  among 
the  crowd  collected  about  the  church  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew. From  the  earhest  times,  throngs  of  buyers  and 
aellera  had  gathered  there ;  aud  the  place  being  thus 
occupied,  it  was  not  easy  in  later  days  to  bring  al»out 
a  more  roomy  and  cheerful  arrangement.  The  booths 
p(  the  sp-called  Pfarremn  were  very  important  places 
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for  us  children,  and  we  carried  many  a  Batzen  to  them 
in  order  to  purchase  sheets  of  coloured  paper  stamped 
with  gold  animals ;  though  one  could  but  seldom  make 
his  way  through  the  narrow,  crowded,. and  dirty  mar- 
ket-placa  I  call  to  mind,  also,  that  I  always  flew  past 
the  adjoining  meat-stalls,  narrow  and  disgusting  as 
they  were,  in  perfect  horror.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Roman  Hill  (Bd'merberg)  was  a  most  deUghtful  place 
for  walking.  The  way  to  the  New-Town,  along  by 
the  new  shops,  was  always  cheering  and  pleasant ;  yet 
we  regretted  that  a  street  did  not  lead  into  the  Zdl  by 
the  Church  of  Our  Lady,  and  that  we  always  had 
to  go  a  roundabout  way  by  the  Hasengasse  or  the 
Catherine  Grate.  But  what  chiefly  attracted  the  child's 
attention,  were  the  many  little  towns  within  the  town, 
the  fortresses  within  the  fortress ;  viz.,  the  walled  mon- 
astic enclosures,  and  several  other  precincts,  remaining 
from  earlier  times,  and  more  or  less  Uke  castles,  —  as 
the  Nuremberg  Court,  the  Compostella,  the  Braunfels, 
the  ancestral  house  of  the  family  of  Stallburg,  and  sev- 
eral strongholds,  in  later  days  transformed  into  dwell- 
ings and  warehouses.  No  architecture  of  an  elevating 
kind  was  then  to  be  seen  in  Frankfort ;  and  everything 
pointed  to  a  period  long  past  and  unquiet,  both  for 
tovm  and  district.  Gates  and  towers,  which  defined 
the  bounds  of  the  old  city,  —  then,  farther  on  again,, 
gates,  towers,  walls,  bridges,  ramparts,  moats,  with 
which  the  new  city  was  encompassed, —  all  showed, 
but  too  plainly,  that  a  necessity  for  guarding  the 
common  weal  in  disastrous  times  had  induced  these 
arrangements,  that  all  the  squares  and  streets,  even 
the  newest,  broadest,  and  best  laid  out,  owed  their 
origin  to  chance  and  caprice,  and  not  to  any  regulat- 
ing mind.  A  certain  lilang  for  the  antique  was  thus 
implanted  in  the  boy,  and  was  specially  nourished  and 
promoted  by  old  chronicles  and  woodcuts,  as,  for  in- 
stance, those  of  Grave  relating  to  the  siege  of  Frank- 
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fort-  At  the  same  time  a  different  taste  was  developed 
in  him  for  observing  the  conditions  of  mankind  in  their 
manifold  variety  and  naturalness,  without  regai-d  to 
their  importance  or  t>eauty.  It  was,  therefore,  one 
of  our  favourite  walks,  which  we  endeavoured  to  take 
now  and  then  in  the  course  of  a  year,  to  follow  the 
circuit  of  the  path  inside  the  city-walk  Gardens^ 
courts,  and  back  buildings  extend  to  the  Zwiyiger ; 
and  we  saw  many  thousand  people  amid  their  little 
domestic  and  secluded  circumstances.  From  the  orna- 
mental and  show  gardens  of  the  rich,  to  the  orchards 
of  the  citizen,  anxious  about  his  necessities;  from 
thence  to  the  factories,  bleaching-grounds,  and  similar 
establishments,  even  to  the  burying-grounds,  ^ — ^for  a 
little  world  lay  within  the  limits  of  the  city, —  we 
passed  a  varied,  strange  spectacle,  which  changed  at 
every  step,  antl  with  the  enjoyment  of  which  our 
childish  cariosity  was  never  satisfied.  In  fact,  the 
celebrate<i  Devil-upon-two-sticks,  when  he  lifted  the 
roofs  of  Madrid  at  night,  scarcely  did  more  for  his 
friend  than  was  here  done  for  us  in  the  bright  sun- 
shine and  open  air.  The  keys  that  were  to  Ih5  made 
use  of  in  this  journey,  to  gain  us  a  passage  through 
many  a  tower,  stair,  and  postern^  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  authorities,  whose  subordinates  we  never  failed 
to  coax  into  good  humour. 

But  a  more  important,  and  in  one  sense  more  fniit- 
fill,  place  for  us,  was  the  city  hall,  named  from  the 
Romans.  In  its  lower  vault-like  rooms  we  liked  but 
too  well  to  lose  ourselves.  We  obtained  an  entrance, 
too,  into  the  large  and  very  simple  session-room  of  the 
councit  The  w^ills  as  well  as  the  arched  ceiling 
were  white,  though  wainscoted  to  a  certain  height; 
and  the  whole  was  without  a  trace  of  painting, 
or  any  kind  of  canned  work;  only,  high  up  on 
the  middle  wall,  might  be  read  this  brief  inscrip- 
tion : 
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«  One  man's  word  is  no  man's  word : 
Justice  needs  that  both  be  heard." 

After  the  most  ancient  fashion,  benches  were  ranged 
around  the  wainscoting,  and  raised  one  step  above 
the  floor  for  the  accommodation  of  the  members  of 
the  assembly.  This  readily  suggested  to  us  why  the 
order  of  rank  in  our  senate  was  distributed  by  benches. 
To  the  left  of  the  door,  on  the  opposite  corner,  sat 
the  Schdffen;  in  the  corner  itself  the  SchtdtJieiss, 
who  alone  had  a  small  table  before  him;  those  of 
the  second  bench  sat  in  the  space  to  his  left  as  far 
as  to  the  wall  where  the  windows  were;  while  along 
the  windows  ran  the  third  bench,  occupied  by  the 
craftsmen.  In  the  midst  of  the  hall  stood  a  table  for 
the  registrar  {Protoculfiihrer), 

Once  within  the  Rdmer,  we  even  mingled  with  the 
crowd  at  the  audiences  of  the  burgomasters.  But 
whatever  related  to  the  election  and  coronation  of  the 
emperors  possessed  a  greater  charm.  We  managed  to 
gain  the  favour  of  the  keepers,  so  as  to  be  allowed  to 
mount  the  new  gay  imperial  staircase,  which  was 
painted  in  fresco,  and  on  other  occasions  closed  with 
a  grating.  The  election-chamber,  with  its  purple  hang- 
ings and  admirably  fringed  gold  borders,  filled  us  with 
awe.  The  representations  of  animals,  on  which  little 
children  or  genii,  clothed  in  the  imperial  ornaments 
and  laden  with  the  insignia  of  the  empire,  made  a 
curious  figure,  were  observed  by  us  with  great  atten- 
tion; and  we  even  hoped  that  we  might  live  to  see, 
sometime  or  other,  a  coronation  with  our  own  eyes. 
They  had  great  difficulty  to  get  us  out  of  the  great 
imperial  hall,  when  we  had  been  once  fortunate  enough 
to  steal  in;  and  we  reckoned  him  our  truest  friend, 
who,  while  we  looked  at  the  half-lengths  of  all  the 
emperors  painted  around  at  a  certain  height,  would 
tell  us  something  of  their  deeds. 
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We  listened  to  many  a  legend  r>f  Charlemagne.  But 
that  which  was  historically  interesting  for  us  began 
w^ith  Eudolph  of  HaiKsburg,  who  by  his  courage  put  an 
end  to  such  violent  coui motions.  Charles  the  Fourth 
also  attracted  our  notice.  We  had  already  heard  of 
the  Golden  Bull,  and  of  the  statutes  for  the  administm- 
tiou  of  criminal  justice.  We  knew,  too,  that  he  had 
not  made  the  Frank f or ters  suffer  for  their  adhesion  to 
his  noble  rival,  Emperor  Gunther  of  Sehwarzburg.  We 
heard  Maximilian  praised,  both  as  a  friend  to  mankind, 
and  to  the  townsmen,  Ins  subjects,  and  were  also  told 
that  it  had  l>een  projihesied  of  him  he  would  be  the 
last  emperor  of  a  German  house,  which  unhap|jily  came 
to  pass,  as  after  his  death  the  elioice  wavered  only  be- 
tween the  King  of  Spain  {afkrwfird)^  Charles  Y.^  and 
the  King  of  France,  Francis  1.  With  some  anxiety  it 
was  added,  that  a  similar  prophecy,  or  rather  intima- 
tion, was  once  more  in  circulation ;  for  it  was  obvious 
that  there  was  room  left  for  the  portrait  of  only  one 
more  emperor, —  a  circumstance  which,  though  seem- 
ingly accidental,  fiDed  the  patriotic  with  concern. 

Having  once  entered  upon  this  circuit,  we  did  not 
fail  to  repair  to  the  cathedral,  and  there  \isit  the  grave 
of  that  brave  Gunther,  so  much  piized  both  by  friend 
and  km.  The  famous  stone  which  furnierly  covered 
it  is  set  up  ill  the  choir.  Tlie  door  close  by,  leading 
into  the  conclave,  remained  long  shut  against  us,  initil 
vnd  at  last  managed,  through  the  higher  authorities,  to 
gain  access  to  this  celebratetl  pbice.  But  we  should 
have  done  better  had  we  continued  as  l>efore  to  picture 
it  merely  in  our  imagination ;  for  we  found  tliis  room, 
which  is  so  remarkable  in  (Jerman  history,  where  the 
most  powerful  princes  were  accustouied  to  meet  for 
an  act  so  momentous,  in  no  respect  worthily  adorned* 
and  even  disfigured  with  beams,  poles,  scaffolding,  and 
similar  lumher,  which  people  had  wanted  to  put  out 
of  the  way.     The  imagination,  for  that  verj^   reason, 
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was  the  more  excited  and  the  heart  elevated,  when  we 
soon  after  received  permission  to  be  present  in  the 
city  hall,  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Golden  Bull  to  some 
distinguished  strangers. 

The  boy  then  heard,  with  much  curiosity,  what  his 
own  family,  as  well  as  other  older  relations  and  ac- 
quaintances, liked  to  tell  and  repeat ;  viz.,  the  histories 
of  the  two  last  coronations,  which  had  followed  close 
upon  each  other;  for  there  was  no  Frankforter  of  a 
certain  age  who  would  not  have  regarded  these  two 
events,  and  their  attendant  circumstances,  as  the  crown- 
ing glory  of  his  whole  life.  Splendid  as  had  been  the 
coronation  of  Charles  Seventh,  during  which  particu- 
larly the  French  ambassador  had  given  magnificent 
feasts  at  great  cost  and  with  distinguished  taste,  the 
results  were  all  the  more  afflicting  to  the  good  emperor, 
who  could  not  preserve  his  capital  Munich,  and  was 
compelled  in  some  degree  to  implore  the  hospitality  of 
his  imperial  towns. 

Although  the  coronation  of  Francis  First  was  not 
so  strikingly  splendid  as  the  former  one,  it  was  digni- 
fied by  the  presence  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa, 
whose  beauty  appears  to  have  created  as  much  im- 
pression on  the  men  as  the  earnest  and  noble  form  and 
the  blue  eyes  of  Charles  Seventh  on  the  women.  At 
any  rate,  both  sexes  vied  with  each  other  in  giving  to 
the  attentive  boy  a  highly  favourable  opinion  of  both 
these  personages.  All  these  descriptions  and  narratives 
were  given  in  a  serene  and  quiet  state  of  mind ;  for 
the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  had,  for  the  moment,  put 
an  end  to  all  feuds :  and  they  spoke  at  their  ease  of 
past  contests,  as  well  as  of  their  former  festivities,  — r  the 
battle  of  Dettingen  for  instance,  and  other  remarkable 
events  of  bygone  years ;  and  all  that  was  important  or 
dangerous  seemed,  as  generally  happens  when  a  peace 
has  been  concluded,  to  have  occurred  only  to  afford 
entertainment  to  prosperous  and  unconcerned  people. 
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Half  a  year  bad  scarcely  passed  away  io  this  narrow 
patriotism  before  the  fairs  began,  which  always  pro- 
duced ao  incredible  ferment  in  the  heads  of  all  e.hil' 
dreiL  The  erection,  in  so  short  a  time,  of  so  many 
booths,  creating  a  new  town  >\ithin  the  old  one ;  the 
roll  and  crush,  the  unloading  and  unpacking  of  wares, 
—  excited  from  the  very  tirst  dawn  of  consciousness 
an  insatiable  active  curiosity,  and  a  boundless  desire 
for  childish  property;  which  the  boy  witli  increasing 
years  endeavoured  to  gnUify,  in  one  way  or  another,  m 
far  as  his  little  purse  permitted.  At  the  same  time, 
he  obtained  a  notion  of  what  the  world  produces,  what 
it  wants,  and  what  the  inhabitants  of  its  diflerent  parts 
exchange  \^ith  each  other* 

These  great  epochs,  which  came  round  regularly  in 
spring  and  autumn,  were  announced  by  curious  solem- 
nities, which  seemed  the  more  dignified  because  they 
vividly  brought  before  us  the  old  time,  and  what  had 
come  down  from  it  to  ourselves.  On  Escort  Hay,  the 
whole. population  were  on  their  legs,  througiog  to  the 
Fahrfjasse,  to  the  bridge,  and  beyond  Sachsenhausen ; 
all  the  ^^indows  were  occupied,  though  nothing  un- 
usual took  place  on  that  day ;  the  crowd  seeming  to  be 
there  only  for  the  sake  of  josthng  each  other,  and  the 
spectators  merely  to  look  at  one  another :  for  the  real 
occasion  of  their  coming  did  not  begin  till  nightfall, 
and  was  then  rather  taken  upon  trust  than  seen  with 
the  eyes. 

The  affair  was  thus:  in  those  old,  unquiet  times, 
when  every  one  did  wrong  according  to  his  pleasure, 
or  helped  the  right  as  his  liking  led  him,  traders  on 
their  way  to  the  fairs  were  so  wilfully  beset  and  har- 
assed by  way  layers,  both  of  noble  and  ignoble  birth. 
the  princes  and  other  persons  of  power  caused  their 
people  to  be  accompanied  to  Frankfort  by  an  armed 
escorts  Xow.  the  Imrghers  of  the  imperial  city  would 
yield  no  rights  pertaining  to  themselves  or  their  die- 
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trict ;  they  went  out  to  meet  the  advancing  party ;  and 
thus  contests  often  arose  as  to  how  far  the  escort 
should  advance,  or  whether  it  had  a  right  to  enter  the 
city  at  all.  But  as  this  took  place,  not  only  in  regard 
to  matters  of  trade  and  fairs,  but  also  when  high  per- 
sonages came,  in  times  of  peace  or  war,  and  especially 
on  the  days  of  election ;  and  as  the  affair  often  came 
to  blows  when  a  train  which  was  not  to  be  endured  in 
the  city  strove  to  make  its  way  in  along  with  its  lord, 
—  many  negotiations  had  from  time  to  time  been  re- 
sorted to,  and  many  temporary  arrangements  concluded, 
though  always  with  reservations  of  rights  on  both 
sides.  The  hope  had  not  been  reUnquished  of  compos- 
ing once  for  all  a  quarrel  that  had  already  lasted  for 
centuries,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  institution,  on  account 
of  which  it  had  been  so  long  and  often  so  hotly  con- 
tested, might  be  looked  upon  as  nearly  useless,  or  at 
least  as  superfluous. 

Meanwhile,  on  those  days,  the  city  cavalry  in  several 
divisions,  each  having  a  commander  in  front,  rode  forth 
from  different  gates,  and  found  on  a  certain  spot  some 
troopers  or  hussars  of  the  persons  entitled  to  an  escort, 
who,  with  their  leaders,  were  well  received  and  enter- 
tained. They  stayed  till  toward  evening,  and  then  rode 
back  to  the  city,  scarcely  visible  to  the  expectant 
crowd,  many  a  city  knight  not  being  in  a  condition 
to  manage  his  horse,  or  keep  himself  in  the  saddle. 
The  most  important  bands  returned  by  the  bridge-gate, 
where  the  pressure  was  consequently  the  strongest. 
Last  of  all,  just  as  night  fell,  the  Nuremberg  post-coach 
arrived,  escorted  in  the  same  way,  and  always  contain- 
ing, as  the  people  fancied,  in  pursuance  of  custom,  an 
old  woman.  Its  arrival,  therefore,  was  a  signal  for  all 
the  urchins  to  break  out  into  an  ear-splitting  shout, 
though  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  distinguish  any 
one  of  the  passengers  within.  Tlie  throng  that  pressed 
after  the  coach  through  the  bridge-gate  was  quite  in- 
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credible,  and  perfectly  bewildering  to  the  seuses.  The 
hoases  nearest  the  bridge  were  those »  therefore,  must 
Ib  demand  among  sfjectatoi-s. 

Another  more  mngular  ceremony,  by  which  the 
people  were  excited  in  broad  daylight,  was  the  Piper'a 
Court  (F/eiferfferickt),  It  coinmeinorated  tliose  early 
times  when  important  larger  trading-towus  endeav- 
oured, if  not  to  abolish  tolls  altogether,  at  leaat  to 
bring  about  a  reduction  of  them,  as  they  increased  in 
proportion  with  trade  and  industry.  They  were  al- 
lowed this  privilege  by  the  emperor,  who  needed  their 
aid,  when  it  was  in  his  pc»wer  to  grant  it,  but  com- 
monly only  for  one  year ;  so  that  it  had  to  be  annually 
renewed  This  was  etlected  by  nie4ins  of  symbolical 
gifts,  which  were  presented  before  the  opening  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  Fair  to  the  imjierial  magistrate 
(SchuUhei^s),  who  might  have  sometimes  been  the 
chief  toll-gatherer ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  a  more  impos- 
ing show,  the  gifts  were  otlered  vfhen  he  was  sitting 
in  full  court  with  the  Schfffen.  But  when  the  chief 
magistrate  afterward  came  to  be  no  longer  ap]>ointed 
by  the  erafmror,  and  was  elected  by  the  city  itself, 
he  still  retained  these  privileges;  and  t!ius  both  the 
iiumuuities  of  the  cities  from  toll,  and  the  ceremonies 
by  which  the  representatives  from  Worms,  Nurem- 
berg, and  old  Bamlicrg,  ouce  acknowledged  the  ancient 
favour,  Iiad  come  down  to  our  times.  The  ilay  before 
Lady  Day,  an  open  court  was  proclaimed.  In  an 
enclosed  space  in  the  great  Imperial  Hall,  the  Schd[ftn 
took  their  elevated  seats;  a  step  higher,  siit  the  Sdndt- 
heiss  in  the  midst  of  theoj ;  while  below,  on  the  right 
hand,  were  the  procurators  of  both  parties  invested 
with  plenipotentiary  powers.  The  Aduarius  begins 
to  read  aloud  the  weighty  judgments  reserved  for  this 
day :  the  lawyers  demand  copies,  appeal,  or  do  what- 
ever else  seems  necessary.  All  at  once  a  singular  sort 
of  music  announces,  if  we  may  so  sfieak,  the  advent  of 
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former  centuries.  It  proceeds  from  three  pipers,  one 
of  whom  plays  an  old  shawrii,  another  a  sackbut,  and 
the  third  a  pommer,  or  oboe.  They  wear  blue  mantles 
trimmed  with  gold,  having  the  notes  made  fast  to  their 
sleeves,  and  their  heads  covered.  Having  thus  left 
their  inn  at  ten  o'clock,  followed  by  the  deputies  and 
their  attendants,  and  stared  at  by  all,  natives  and 
strangers,  they  enter  the  halL  The  law  proceedings 
are  stayed,  the  pipers  and  their  train  halt  before  the 
railing,  the  deputy  steps  in  and  stations  himself  in 
front  of  the  SchiUtheiss.  The  emblematic  presents, 
which  were  required  to  be  precisely  the  same  as  in  the 
old  precedents,  consisted  commonly  of  the  staple  ware^ 
of  the  city  offering  them.  Pepper  passed,  as  it  were, 
for  everything  else;  and,  even  on  this  occasion,  the 
deputy  brought  a  handsomely  turned  wooden  goblet 
filled  with  pepper.  Upon  it  lay  a  pair  of  gloves,  curi- 
ously slashed,  stitched,  and  tasselled  with  silk,  —  a 
token  of  a  favour  granted  and  received,  —  such  as  the 
emperor  himself  made  use  of  in  certain  cases.  Along 
with  this  was  a  white  staff,  which  in  former  times 
could  not  easily  be  dispensed  with  in  judicial  proceed- 
ings. Some  small  pieces  of  silver  money  were  added : 
and  the  city  of  Worms  brought  an  old  felt  hat,  which 
was  always  redeemed  again ;  so  that  the  same  one  had 
been  a  witness  of  these  ceremonies  for  many  years. 

After  the  deputy  had  made  his  address,  handed  over 
his  present,  and  received  from  the  Schultheiss  assur- 
ance of  continued  favour,  he  quitted  the  enclosed  circle, 
the  pipers  blew,  the  train  departed  as  it  had  come,  the 
court  pursued  its  business,  until  the  second  and  at  last 
the  third  deputy  had  been  introduced.  For  each  came 
some  time  after  the  other,  partly  that  the  pleasure  of 
the  public  might  thus  be  prolonged,  and  partly  because 
they  were  always  the  same  antiquated  virtuosi  whom 
Nuremberg,  for  itself  and  its  co-cities,  had  undertaken 
to  maintain,  and  produce  annually  at  the  appointed  placeL 
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^PV  We   children   were   particularly   interested   in   this 

V  festival,  because  we  were  not  a  little  flnttered  to  see 

W   our  grandfather  in  a  place  of  so  much  honour ;  and 

because  commonly,  on  the  self-same  day,  we  used  to 

visit   him,  quite    modestly,  in    order  that  we   might, 

when  my  grandmother  had  emptied  the  pepper  into 

her  spice-box,  lay  hold  uf  a  cup  or  small  rod,  a  pair  of 

^    gloves,  or  an    old   Miider  Albus}     These   symbohcal 

m    ceremonies,  restoring  antiquity  as  if  by  magic,  could 

not  be  explained  to  us  without  leading  us  back  into 

post  times,  and  informing  us  of  the  manners,  customs, 

and  feelings  of  those   early  ancestors    who  were    so 

strangely  made  present  to  us  by  pipers  and  deputies 

n       seemingly  risen  from  the  dead,  and  by  tangible  gifts 

■  which  might  be  possessed  by  ourselves. 

■  These  venerable  solemnities  were  followed,  in  the 
I  fine  season,  by  many  festivals,  delightful  for  us  chil- 
r  dren,  which  took  place  in  the  open  air,  outside  the 
I*       city.     On  the  right  shore  of  the  Main,  going  down, 

■  about  half  an  hour's  walk  from  the  gate,  there  rises 
^     a  sulphur  spring,  neatly  enclosed,  and  surrounded  by 

age«l  lindens.  Not  far  from  it  stands  the  Good* 
^ples-Cmirt,  formerly  a  hospital  erected  for  the 
aake  of  the  waters.  On  the  commons  around,  the 
herds  of  cattle  from  the  neighbourhood  w"ere  collected 
on  a  certain  day  of  the  year;  and  the  herdsmen, 
together  with  their  sweethearts,  celebmted  a  rural 
festival  mth  dancing  and  singing,  with  all  sorts  of 
pleasure  and  clownish  ness.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
city  lay  a  similar  but  larger  common,  likewise  graced 
with  a  spring  and  still  finer  lindens.  Thither,  at 
Whitsuntide,  the  flocks  of  sheep  w^ere  driven :  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  poor,  pale  orphan  children  were 
allowetl  to  come  out  of  their  walls  into  the  open  air ; 
for  the  thought  had  not  yet  occurred  that  these  desti- 
tute creatures,  who  must  some  time    or   other   help 

1  An  old  sliver  coin. 
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themselves  through  the  world,  ought  soon  to  be 
brought  in  contact  with  it;  that,  instead  of  being 
kept  in  dreary  confinement,  they  should  rather  be 
accustomed  to  serve  and  to  endure;  and  that  there 
was  every  reason  to  strengthen  them  physically  and 
morally  from  their  infancy.  The  nurses  and  maids, 
always  ready  to  take  a  walk,  never  failed  to  carry  or 
conduct  us  to  such  places,  even  in  our  first  years ;  so 
that  these  rural  festivals  belong  to  the  earliest  impres- 
sions that  I  can  recall. 

Meanwhile,  our  house  had  been  finished,  and  that 
too  in  tolerably  short  time;  because  everything  had 
been  judiciously  planned  and  prepared,  and  the  need- 
ful money  provided.  We  now  found  ourselves  all 
together  again,  and  felt  comfortable ;  for,  when  a  well- 
considered  plan  is  once  carried  out,  we  forget  the 
various  inconveniences  of  the  means  that  were  neces- 
sary to  its  accompUshment.  The  building,  for  a  pri- 
vate residence,  was  roomy  enough,  light  and  cheerful 
throughout,  with  broad  staircases,  agreeable  parlours, 
and  a  prospect  of  the  gardens  that  could  be  enjoyed 
easily  from  several  of  the  windows.  The  internal 
completion,  and  what  pertained  to  mere  ornament  and 
finish,  was  gradually  accomplished,  and  served  at  the 
same  time  for  occupation  and  amusement. 

The  first  thing  brought  into  order  was  my  father's 
collection  of  books,  the  best  of  which,  in  calf  and  half- 
calf  binding,  were  to  ornament  the  walk  of  his  office 
and  study.  He  possessed  the  beautiful  Dutch  editions 
of  the  Latin  classics,  which,  for  the  sake  of  outward 
uniformity,  he  had  endeavoured  to  procure  all  in 
quarto ;  and  also  many  other  works  relating  to  Roman 
antiquities  and  the  more  elegant  jurisprudence.  The 
most  eminent  Italian  poets  were  not  wanting,  and  for 
Tasso  he  showed  a  great  predilection.  There  were 
also  the  best  and  most  recent  Travels,  and  he  took 
great  delight  in  correcting  and  completing  Keyssler 
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and  Neiueiz  from  iheiii.  Nor  had  he  omitted  to  sur- 
round himself  with  all  needful  aids  to  learning,  such 
as  dictionaries  of  various  languages,  and  encyclopaedias 
of  science  and  art,  which,  with  much  else  adapted 
to  profit  and  amusement,  might  Ijc  consulted  at 
wilL 

The  other  half  of  this  collection,  in  neat  parchment 
bindings,  with  very  hoautifully  written  titles,  was 
placed  in  a  separate  attic.  The  acquisition  of  new 
books,  as  well  as  their  binding  and  arrangeiiieut,  he 
pursued  with  great  composure  and  love  of  order;  and 
he  was  much  influenced  in  his  oi>imon  by  the  critical 
notices  that  ascribed  particular  merit  to  any  work. 
His  collection  of  juridical  treatises  was  annually  in- 
erased  by  some  volumes. 

Next,  the  pictures,  which  in  the  old  house  had  hung 
about  promiscuously,  were  now  collected,  and  sym- 
metrically hung  on  the  walls  of  a  cheerful  room  near 
the  study,  all  in  black  frames  set  otl'  with  gilt  mould- 
ings. It  was  my  father's  principle,  to  which  he  gave 
frequent  and  even  passionate  utterance,  that  one  ought 
to  employ  the  li\ing  masters,  and  to  spend  less  upon 
the  departed,  iu  the  eRtiraation  of  whom  prejudice 
greatly  concurred.  He  had  the  notiou  that  it  was  pre- 
cisely the  same  with  pictures  as  with  Kheuish  wines, 
which,  though  age  may  impart  to  them  a  higher  value, 
can  be  produced  in  any  coming  year  of  just  as  excel- 
lent quahty  as  in  years  pwist  After  the  lapse  of  some 
time,  the  new  wine  also  becomes  old,  quite  as  valuable 
and  j>erhaps  more  delicious.  This  opinion  he  cMefly 
confirmed  by  tlie  observation  that  many  old  pictures 
seemed  to  derive  their  chief  value  for  lovers  of  art 
from  the  fact  that  tliey  had  become  darker  and 
browner,  and  that  the  hflrmony  of  tone  in  such  pic- 
tures was  often  vaunted.  My  father,  on  the  other 
hand,  protested  that  he  had  nu  fear  thai  the  uew  pic- 
tures   would    not    also    turn    black    in    time;    though 
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whether  they  were  likely  to  gain  anything  by  this 
he  was  not  so  positive. 

In  pursuance  of  these  principles,  he  employed  for 
many  years  the  whole  of  the  Frankfort  artists,  —  the 
painter  Hirt,  who  excelled  in  animating  oak  and  beech 
woods,  and  other  so-called  mral  scenes,  with  cattle; 
Trautmann,  who  had  adopted  Eembrandt  as  his  model, 
and  had  attained  great  perfection  in  enclosed  lights 
and  reflections,  as  well  as  in  effective  conflagrations, 
so  that  he  was  once  ordered  to  paint  a  companion- 
piece  to  a  Eembrandt;  Schiitz,  who  diligently  elabo- 
rated landscapes  of  the  Bhine  country,  in  the  manner 
of  Sachtlebens ;  and  Junker,  who  executed  with  great 
purity  flower  and  fruit  pieces,  still  life,  and  figures 
quietly  employed,  after  the  models  of  the  Dutch.  But 
now,  by  the  new  arrangement,  by  more  convenient 
room,  and  still  more  by  the  acquaintance  of  a  skilful 
artist,  our  love  of  art  was  again  quickened  and  ani- 
mated. This  artist  was  Seekatz,  a  pupil  of  Brink- 
mann,  court  painter  at  Darmstadt,  whose  talent  and 
character   will    be   more    minutely   unfolded   in    the 


In  this  way  the  remaining  rooms  were  finished,  ac- 
cording to  their  several  purposea  Cleanliness  and 
order  prevailed  throughout.  Above  all,  the  large  panes 
of  plate  glass  contributed  toward  a  perfect  lightness, 
which  had  been  wanting  in  the  old  house  for  many 
causes,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  the  panes,  which  were 
for  the  most  part  round.  My  father  was  cheerful  on 
account  of  the  success  of  his  undertaking;  and  if  his 
good  humour  had  not  been  often  interrupted  because 
the  diligence  and  exactness  of  the  mechanics  did  not 
come  up  to  his  wishes,  a  happier  life  than  ours  could 
not  have  been  conceived,  since  much  good  partly 
arose  in  the  family  itself,  and  partly  flowed  from 
without. 

But   an   extraordinary  event  deeply  disturbed   the 
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boy's  peace  of  mind  for  the  first  tima  On  the  1st  of 
November.  1755,  the  earthquake  at  Lisbou  took  place, 
and  spread  a  prodigious  alarm  over  the  world,  long 
accustomed  to  peace  and  quiet.  A  great  and  uiagoiii- 
cent  capital,  which  was  at  the  same  time  a  trading  and 
merc^intile  city,  is  smitten  without  warning  by  a  most 
fearful  calamity.  The  earth  trembles  and  totters ;  the 
sea  foams;  ships  dash  together;  houses  fall  in,  and 
over  them  churches  and  towers  ;  the  royal  prdace  is  in 
part  swallowed  by  the  waters ;  the  bursting  land  seems 
to  vomit  flames,  since  smoke  and  fire  ai'e  seen  every- 
where amid  the  ruina  Sixty  thousand  persons,  a 
moment  l>efore  in  ease  and  comfort,  fall  together ;  and 
he  is  to  be  deemed  most  fortunate  who  is  no  longer 
capable  of  a  thought  or  feeling  about  the  disaster  The 
flames  rage  on ;  and  with  them  rage  a  troop  of  des- 
peradoes, K^fore  concealed,  or  set  at  large  by  the  event. 
The  wi-etched  sunivors  are  exposed  to  pillage,  massa- 
cre, and  every  outrage ;  and  thus  on  all  sides  Nature 
asserts  her  boundless  capriciousness. 

Intimations  of  this  event  had  spread  over  wide 
regions  more  quickly  than  the  authentic  reports :  sUght 
shocks  had  been  left  in  many  places ;  in  many  springs, 
particularly  those  of  a  mineral  nature,  an  unusual  rece- 
ding of  the  waters  had  been  remarked ;  and  so  much  the 
greater  was  the  eflect  of  the  accounts  themselves,  which 
were  rapidly  circulated,  at  first  in  general  terms,  but 
finally  with  dreadful  particulars.  Hereupon  the  relig- 
ious were  neither  wanting  in  reflections,  nor  the  philo- 
sophic in  grounds  fur  c<msolation,  nor  the  clergy  in 
"Warnings.  So  complicated  an  event  arrested  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world  for  a  long  time^  and,  as  additional 
and  more  detailed  accounts  of  the  extensive  effects  of 
this  explosion  came  from  every  quarter,  the  minds 
already  aroused  by  the  misfortunes  of  strangers  liegan 
to  be  more  and  more  anxious  about  themselves  and 
their  friends.     Perhaps  the  demon  of  terror  had  never 
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80  speedily  and  powerfully  diffused  his  terrors  over  tl 
earth. 

The  boy,  who  was  compelled  to  put  up  with  frequei 
repetitions  of  the  whole  matter,  was  not  a  little  sta^ 
gered.  God,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  heaven  an 
earth,  whom  the  explanation  of  the  first  article  of  tl 
creed  declared  so  wise  and  benignant,  having  given  bot 
the  just  and  the  unjust  a  prey  to  the  same  destructioi 
had  not  manifested  himself  by  any  means  in  a  fatherl 
character.  In  vain  the  young  mind  strove  to  resii 
these  impressions.  It  was  the  more  impossible,  as  th 
wise  and  scripture-learned  could  not  themselves  agre 
as  to  the  light  in  which  such  a  phenomenon  should  1: 
regarded. 

The   next   summer    gave   a   closer    opportunity   ( 
^1  knowing  directly  that  angry  God,  of  whom  the  01 

i;  Testament   records   so   much.     A   sudden   hail-storr 

£  ;  accompanied  by  thunder  and  hghtning,  violently  brok 

\ ;  the  new  panes  at  the  back  of  our  house,  which  looke 

jt  toward  the  west,  damaged  the  new  furniture,  destroye 

'I  some  valuable  books  and  other  things  of  worth,  an 

i  was  the  more  terrible  to  the  children,  as  the  who! 

fi  household,  quite  beside  themselves,  dragged  them  int 

i||  a  dark  passage,  where,  on  their  knees,  with  frightfii 

.|  groans  and  cries,  they  thought  to  conciUate  the  wratl 

ll  ful  Deity.     Meanwhile,  my  father,  who  was  the  onl 

^  one    self-possessed,    forced    open    and    unhinged    th 

window-frames,  by  which  we  saved  much  glass,  bu 
made  a  broader  inlet  for  the  rain  that  followed  th 
hail;  so  that,  after  we  were  finally  quieted,  we  foun 
ourselves  in  the  rooms  and  on  the  stairs  complete! 
surrounded  by  floods  and  streams  of  water. 

These  events,  startling  as  they  were  on  the  whoh 
did  not  greatly  interrupt  the  course  of  instniction  whic 
my  father  himself  had  undertaken  to  give  us  childrei 
He  had  passed  his  youth  in  the  Coburg  Gymnasiun 
1  which  stood  as  one  of  the  first  among  German  educ« 

) 

i 
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^fcional  institutions.  He  Imd  there  laid  a  good  founda- 
BkioD  in  languages,  and  other  matters  n:;ckont!d  part  of  a 
"learned  education,  had  subsequently  applied  himself  to 
jurisprudence  at  Leipzig,  and  had  at  last  taken  his 
degree  at  Giessen.  His  dissertation,  *'  Electa  de  aditione 
Hereditatis,"  which  had  l»een  earnestly  and  carefully 
^Titten,  is  still  citc^d  hy  jurists  with  approval 

It  is  a  pious  \^'i8h  of  all  fathers  to  see  what  they 
have  themselves  failed  to  attain  realised  in  their  sone, 
as  if  in  this  way  they  could  live  their  lives  over  again, 
Uand  at  last  make  a  proper  use  of  their  early  experience. 
■Conscious  of  his  acquirenieuts,  with  the  certainty  of 
Bfaithful  perseverance,  and  ilistnistin«i;   the  teachers  of 
"the  day,  my  father  undertook  to  instruct  his  own  chil- 
dren, allowing  them  to  take   particular  lessons  from 
particular  njasters    only  so  far  as  seemed  ahsolutely 
necessary,      A    pedagogical    dUetktntmfi   w^as  already 
|l»eginning  to  show   itself   everywhere.     The  {pedantry 
ind  heaviness  of  the  mast-ers  appointed  in  the  public 
chools  liad  probably  given  rise  to  this  e\aL    Something 
etter  was  sought  for,  but  it  was  forgotten  how  defect- 
ive   all    instmetion   must   l>e  which   is  not   given   by 
tjrsons  who  are  teachers  by  profession. 

My  father  had  prospered  in  his  own  career  tolerably 

iccording   to   his  wishes :  I  was    to   follow  the    same 

Dourse,  only  more  easily,  and  nnich  farther.     He  prized 

ly  natural  endowments  the  more,  becaust*  he  was  him- 

glf  wanting  in  them ;  for  he  had  acquired  everything 

>nly   by  means  of  unspeakable  diligence,  pertinacity, 

and   re^)etitii>n.     He  often  assured  nie,  early  and  late, 

both  in  jast  and  earned,  that  witli  my  talents  he  would 

^ave  <leported  himself  very  differently,  and  would  not 

lave  turned  tliem  to  such  small  account. 

}y  means  of  a  ready  apprehension,  practice,  and  a 

memory,  I  very   soon  outgrew  the  instructions 

rhich  my  father  and  the  other  teacliers  w^ere  able  to 

ire»  without  being  thorouglily  grounded  in  anything. 
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l/'Grammar  displeased  me,  because  I  regarded  it  as  a 
mere  arbitrary  law :  the  rules  seemed  ridiculous,  inas- 
much as  they  were  invalidated  by  so  many  exceptions, 
which  had  all  to  be  learned  by  themselves.  And  if  the 
first  Latin  work  had  not  been  in  rhyme,  I  should  hare 
got  on  but  badly  in  that ;  but,  as  it  was,  I  hummed  and 
sang  it  to  myself  readily  enough.  In  the  same  way  we 
had  a  geography  in  memory-verses,  in  which  the  most 
wretched  doggerel  best  served  to  fix  the  recollection  of 
that  which  was  to  be  retedned ;  e.  g.,  — 

**  Upper- Yssel  has  many  a  fen, 
Which  makes  it  hateful  to  all  men.** 

The  forms  and  inflections  of  language  I  caught  with 
ease;  and  I  also  quickly  unravelled  what  lay  in  the 
conception  of  a  thing.  In  rhetoric,  composition,  and 
such  matters,  no  one  excelled  me ;  although  I  was  often 
put  back  for  faults  of  grammar.  Yet  these  were  the 
attempts  that  gave  my  father  particular  pleasure,  and 
for  which  he  rewarded  me  with  many  presents  of 
money,  considerable  for  such  a  lad. 

My  father  taught  my  sister  Italian  in  the  same  room 
in  which  I  had  to  commit  Cellarius  to  memory.  As  I 
was  soon  ready  with  my  task,  and  was  yet  obliged  to 
sit  quiet,  I  listened  with  my  book  before  me,  and  very 
readily  caught  the  Italian,  which  struck  me  as  an 
agreeable  softening  of  Latin. 

Other  precocities,  with  respect  to  memory  and  the 
power  to  combine,  I  possessed  in  common  with  those 
children  who  thus  acquire  an  early  reputation.  For 
that  reason,  my  father  could  scarcely  wait  for  me  to  go 
to  college.  He  very  soon  declared  that  I  must  study 
jurisprudence  in  Leipzig,  for  which  he  retained  a  strong 
predilection ;  and  I  was  afterward  to  visit  some  other 
university  and  take  my  degree.  As  for  this  second  one 
he  was  indifferent  as  to  which  I  might  choose,  except 
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that  he  bad  for  some  reasoo  or  other  a  dismclination 
to  Gottingen,  to  my  disappoint meDt,  siDce  it  was  pre- 
cisely  there  that  I  had  placed  such  confidence  and  high 
bopea 

He  told  me  further,  that  I  was  to  go  to  Wetzlar  and 
Batisbon,  aa  well  as  to  Vienna,  and  thence  toward 
Italy;  although  he  repeatedly  mentioned  that  Paris 
should  first  be  seen,  because  after  coming  out  of  Italy 
nothing  else  could  be  pleasing. 

These  tales  of  my  future  youthful  tmvela,  often  as 
they  were  repeated,  I  listened  to  eagerly »  the  more  so 
aa  they  always  led  to  accounts  of  Italy,  and  at  last  to 
a  description  of  Naples.  His  otherwise  serious  and  dry 
manner  seemed  on  these  occasions  to  relax  and  quicken, 
and  thus  a  passionate  wish  awoke  in  us  children  to 
participate  in  the  paradise  he  described. 

Private  lessons,  which  now  gradually  multiplied, 
were  shared  with  the  children  of  the  neighbours.  This 
learning  in  common  did  not  advance  me:  the  teachers 
followed  their  routine ;  and  the  rudeness,  sometimes 
the  ill  nature,  of  my  companions,  inteiTupted  the  brief 
hours  of  study  with  tumult,  vexation,  and  diHturbancje. 
Chrestomathies,  by  which  learning  is  made  pleasant 
and  varied,  had  not  yet  reached  us.  Cornelius  Nepos, 
so  dry  to  young  people;  the  New  Testament,  which 
was  much  too  easy,  and  which  by  preaching  and  relig- 
ious instructions  had  been  rendered  even  common- 
place ;  Cellarius  ami  Pasor,  —  could  impiirt  no  kind  of 
interest ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  certain  rage  for  rhyme 
and  versification,  a  consequence  of  reading  the  prevalent 
German  poets,  took  complete  possession  of  us.  Me  it 
Lad  seized  much  earlier,  as  I  had  found  it  agreeable 
tc»  pass  from  the  rhetorical  to  the  poetical  treatment 
ol  subjects. 

We  boys  held  a  Sunday  assembly  where  each  of  us 
was  to  produce  original  verses.  And  here  I  was  struck 
by  something  strange,  which  long  caused  me  uneasi- 
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ness.  My  poems,  whatever  they  might  be,  always 
seemed  to  me  the  best.  But  I  soon  remarked  that  my 
competitors,  who  brought  forth  very  lame  affairs,  were 
in  the  same  condition,  and  thought  no  less  of  them- 
selves. Nay,  what  appeared  yet  more  suspicious,  a 
good  lad  (though  in  such  matters  altogether  unskilfal), 
whom  I  liked  in  other  respects,  but  who  had  his 
rhymes  made  by  his  tutor,  not  only  regarded  these 
as  the  best,  but  was  thoroughly  persuaded  they  were 
his  own,  as  he  always  maintained  in  our  confidential 
intercourse.  Now,  as  this  illusion  and  error  was 
obvious  to  me,  the  question  one  day  forced  itself  upon 
me,  whether  I  myself  might  not  be  in  the  same  state, 
whether  those  poems  were  not  reaUy  better  than  mine, 
and  whether  I  might  not  justly  appear  to  those  boys 
as  mad  as  they  to  me  ?  This  disturbed  me  much  and 
long,  for  it  was  altogether  impossible  for  me  to  find 
any  external  criterion  of  the  truth :  I  even  ceased 
from  producing,  untU  at  length  I  was  quieted  by  my 
own  light  temperament,  and  the  feeling  of  my  owm 
powers,  and  lastly  by  a  trial  of  skill,  —  started  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  by  our  teachers  and  parents,  who 
had  noted  our  sport,  —  in  which  I  came  off  well,  and 
won  general  praise. 

No  libraries  for  children  had  at  that  time  been 
established.  The  old  had  themselves  still  childkfti 
notions,  and  found  it  convenient  to  impart  ^eir  own 
education  to  their  successors.  Except  the  *<0rhi8 
Pictus  "  of  Amos  Comenius,  no  book  of  the  soit  feU 
into  our  hands ;  but  the  large  foUo  Bible,  with  copper- 
plates by  Merian,  was  diligently  gone  over  leaf  by  leaf; 
Gottfried's  "  Chronicles,"  with  plates  by  the  same  mas- 
ter, taught  us  the  most  notable  events  of  univeraid 
history;  the  "Acerra  Philologica"  added  thereto  all 
sorts  of  fables,  mythologies,  and  wonders;  and,  as  I 
soon  became  familiar  with  Ovid's  "  Metamorphoses/* 
the  first  books  of  which  in  particular  I  studied 
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fully,  my  young  brain  was  rapidly   furnished  with  a 
inaas  of  linages  and  events,  of  significant  and  wonderful 
shapes  and  occuiTene-es ;  and  I  never   felt  time  hang 
upon  my  hands,  as  I  always  (x^cupied  myself  in  work- 
ing over,  repeating,  and  reproducing  these  acquisiiions* 
A,  more   salutary   moral  effect  than  that  of  these 
rude  and  hazanlons  antiquities  was  productitl  by  Y6n4- 
Ion's    "Telemachus"    with   which    I    first    became   ac- 
q^ua^iiitecl  in  Neukirch's  translation,  and  wliich,  imper- 
feet/ly  as  it  was  executed,  had  a  sweet  and  beneticent 
iniiu^nea  on  my  mind.     That  "  Robinson  Crusoe  "  was 
added  in  due  time,  follows  in  the  nature  of  things ;  and 
it  tnay  be  imagined  that  the  "  Island  of  Falsenberg  '*  was 
oot  -wanting.    Lord  Anson's  •*  Voyage  round  the  Globe  ** 
couxhined  the  dignity  of  truth  ydih  the  rich  fancies 
of    fable;  and,  while  our  thoughts   accompanied    this 
6Xc?%-llent   seaman,    we    were    conducted    over   all  the 
^^orld,  and  endeavoured  to  follow  him  with  our  fingers 
^^  the  globe.     But  a  still  richer  harvest  was  to  spring 
*^P    iDefore  me,  when  I  hghted  on  a  mass  of  writings, 
^'^Hioh,  in  their  pres*3nt  state,  it  is  true,  cannot  be  culled 
^xc^llent,  but  the  contents  of   which,   in   a   harmless 
^^^y,   bring  near  to  us  many  a   meritorious  action  of 
f^^riixer  times. 

The  publication,  or  rather  the  manufacture,  of  those 

**^^^<^lc8,  which  have  at  a  later  day  become  so  well  known 

a^d    celebrated  under  the  mime    Volkschri/ten,    Volks- 

WioA^r  (popular  works  or   books),  was   carried  on   in 

**  **^tikfort     The  enormous  sales  they  met  with  led  to 

^*^^ii-  being  almost  illegibly   printed   from  stereotj^s 

*^^    horrible  blotting-paper.     We  eliildren  were  m  for- 

*^^^i^-te  as  to  find  these  precious  remains  of  the  Middle 

A-Ree  every  day  on  a  little  table  at  the  door  of  a  dealer 

**^   cheap  hooks,  and  to  ol»tain  them  at  the  cost  of  a 

<^«iple  of  Kreutztr.     '* The  Eulen Spiegel,'*  "The  Four 

Sons  of  Haimon;'  "  The  Emperor  Octavi^Lu/'  **  The  Fair 

Mftlugina/'  **The  Beautiful  Magelone,"  "  Fortunatus/ 
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with  the  whole  race  down  to  "  The  Wandering  Jew," 
were  all  at  our  service,  as  often  as  we  prefeired  the 
telish  of  these  works  to  the  taste  of  sweet  things.  The 
greatest  benefit  of  this  was,  that,  when  we  had  read 
through  or  damaged  such  a  sheet,  it  could  soon  be 
reprocured,  and  swallowed  a  second  time* 

As  a  family  picnic  in  summer  is  vexatiously  dis- 
turbed by  a  sudden  storm,  which  transforms  a  pleasant 
state  of  things  into  the  very  reverse :  so  the  diseases 
of  childhood  fall  unexpectedly  on  the  most  beautiful 
season  of  early  life.  And  thus  it  happened  with  ma 
I  had  just  purchased  "  Fortunatus  with  his  Purse  and 
Wishing-hat,"  when  I  was  attacked  by  a  restlessness 
and  fever  which  announced  the  smallpox.  Inoculation 
was  still  with  us  considered  very  problematical ;  and, 
although  it  had  already  been  intelligibly  and  urgently 
recommended  by  popular  writers,  the  German  phy- 
sicians hesitated  to  perform  an  operation  that  seemed 
to  forestall  Nature.  Speculative  Englishmen,  there- 
fore, had  come  to  the  Continent,  and  inoculated,  for  a 
considerable  fee,  the  children  of  such  persons  as  were 
opulent,  and  free  from  prejudices.  Still,  the  majority 
were  exposed  to  the  old  disease :  the  infection  n^ed 
through  families,  killed  and  disfigured  many  children ; 
and  few  parents  dared  to  avail  themselves  of  a  method, 
the  probable  efficacy  of  which  had  been  abundantly 
confirmed  by  the  result.  The  evil  now  invaded  our 
house,  and  attacked  me  with  unusual  severity.  My 
whole  body  was  sown  over  with  spots,  and  my  face 
covered ;  and  for  several  days  I  lay  blind  and  in  great 
pain.  They  tried  the  only  possible  alleviation,  and 
promised  me  heaps  of  gold  if  I  would  keep  quiet, 
and  not  increase  the  mischief  by  rubbing  and  scratch- 
ing. I  controlled  myself,  while,  according  to  the 
prevaiUng  prejudice,  they  kept  me  as  warm  as  possible, 
and  thus  only  rendered  my  suffering  more  acute.  At 
last,  after  a  woful  time,  there  fell,  as  it  were,  a  mask 
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Tom  my  face*  Tlie  blotches  lind  left  no  visible  mark 
upon  the  skin,  but  the  features  were  plainly  altered. 
I  myself  was  satistied  merely  with  seeing  the  light  of 
^y  agalD^  and  gradually  putting  ofif  my  spotted  skin ; 
at  others  were  pitiless  enough  to  remind  me  often  of 
^y  previous  condition,  especially  a  ver}'  lively  aunt, 
jrho  bad  formerly  regarded  me  with  idolatr}',  but  in 
er-years  could  seldom  look  at  me  without  exclaim- 
itg,  "  The  deuce,  cousin,  what  a  fright  he's  grown ! " 
Then  she  would  tell  me  cireumstautially  how  I  had 
once  been  her  delight,  and  what  attention  she  had 
excited  when  she  carried  me  about ;  and  thus  I  early 
learned  that  people  very  often  subject  us  to  a  severe 
atonement  for  the  pleasure  which  we  have  afforded 
theoL 

I  escaped  neither  measles  nor  chicken-pox,  oor  any 
other  of  the  tormenting  demons  of  childhood ;  and  I 
was  assui*ed  each  time  that  it  was  a  great  piece  of  good 
luck  that  this  malady  was  now  past  for  ever.  But  alas ! 
another  again  threatened  in  the  background,  and  ad- 
vanced. All  these  tilings  increased  my  propensity  to 
reflection;  and  as  I  had  already  practised  myself  in 
fortitude,  in  order  to  remove  the  torture  of  impatience^ 
^e  virtues  which  I  had  heard  praised  in  the  stoics 
ppeared  to  me  highly  woilhy  of  imitation,  and  the 
more  so,  as  sometliing  similar  was  commended  by  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  patience. 

WTiile  on  the  subject  of  these  family  diseases,  I  will 
mention  a  brother  about  three  years  younger  than  my- 
self, who  was  likewise  attacked  by  that  infection,  and 
suffered  not  a  httle  from  it  He  was  of  a  tender 
nature,  quiet  and  capricious;  and  we  were  never  on 
the  most  friendly  terms.  Besides,  he  scarcely  survived 
the  years  of  childhood.  Among  several  other  children 
born  afterward,  who,  hke  him,  did  not  hve  long,  I  only 
remember  a  verj"  pretty  and  agreeable  girl,  who  also 
soon  passed  away ;  so  that,  after  the  lapse  of  some 
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years,  my  sister  and  I  remained  alone,  and  were  there- 
fore the  more  deeply  and  affectionately  attached  to 
each  other. 

These  maladies,  and  other  unpleasant  interruptions, 
were  in  their  consequences  doubly  grievous ;  for  my 
father,  who  seemed  to  have  laid  down  for  himself 
a  certain  calendar  of  education  and  instruction,  was 
resolved  immediately  to  repair  every  delay,  and  im- 
posed double  lessons  upon  the  young  convalescent. 
These  were  not  hard  for  me  to  accompUsh,  but  were 
so  far  troublesome,  that  they  hindered,  «ind,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  repressed,  my  inward  development,  which 
had  taken  a  decided  direction. 

From  these  didactic  and  pedagogic  oppressions,  we 
commonly  fled  to  my  grandfather  and  grandmother. 
Their  house  stood  in  the  Friedberg  Street,  and  ap- 
peared to  have  been  formerly  a  fortress;  for,  on 
approaching  it,  nothing  was  seen  but  a  large  gate 
with  battlements,  which  were  joined  on  either  side  to 
the  two  neighbouring  houses.  On  entering  through  a 
narrow  passage,  we  reached  at  last  a  tolerably  wide 
court,  surrounded  by  irregular  buildings,  which  were 
now  all  united  into  one  dwelling.  We  usually  has- 
tened at  once  into  the  garden,  which  extended  to  a 
considerable  length  and  breadth  behind  the  buildings, 
and  was  very  well  kept.  The  walks  were  mostly 
skirted  by  vine-trelhses :  one  part  of  the  space  was 
used  for  vegetables,  and  another  devoted  to  flowers, 
which  from  spring  till  autumn  adorned  in  rich  succes- 
sion the  borders  as  well  as  the  beds.  The  long  wall, 
erected  toward  the  south,  was  used  for  some  well- 
trained  espaUer  peach-trees,  the  forbidden  fruit  of 
which  ripened  temptingly  before  us  through  the  sum- 
mer. Yet  we  rather  avoided  this  side,  because  we  here 
could  not  satisfy  our  dainty  appetites ;  and  we  turned 
to  the  side  opposite,  where  an  interminable  row  of  cur- 
rant  and  gooseberry   bushes   furnished   our  voracity 
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with  a  duccesHiOD  of  harvests  till  autumn.  Not  lesa 
important  to  us  was  an  old,  high,  wide-spreading  mul- 
berry*tree,  both  on  account  of  its  fruits,  and  because 
we  were  told  that  the  silkworms  fed  upon  its  leaves. 
this   peaceful   region   my  grandfather  was  found 

ry  evening,  tending  with  genial  care,  and  with  his 
own  hand^  the  finer  growths  of  fruits  and  flowers; 
while  a  gardener  managed  the  drudgery.  He  w^as 
never  vexed  by  the  various  toils  which  were  necessary 
to  preserve  and  increase  a  Sue  show  of  pinks.  The 
branches  of  the  peach-trees  were  carefully  tied  to  tlie 
espaliers  with  his  own  hands,  in  a  fan-shape » in  oRier 
to  bring  about  a  full  and  easy  giowth  of  the  fruit. 
The  sorting  of  the  bulbs  of  tulips,  hyacinths,  and 
plants  of  a  sinular  nature,  as  well  as  the  care  of  their 
preservation,  he  entrusted  to  none ;  and  I  still  with 
pleasure  recall  to  my  mind  how  diligently  he  occupied 
himself  in  inoculating  the  difterent  varieties  of  roses. 
That  he  might  protect  himself  from  the  thorns,  he  put 
on  a  pair  of  those  ancient  leather  gloves,  of  which 
three  pair  were  given  hi  in  annually  at  the  Piper's 
Court ;  so  that  there  was  no  dearth  of  the  article.     He 

re  also  a  loose  dressing-gown,  and  a  folded  black 

vet  cap  upon  his  head;  so  that  he  might  have 
passed  for  an  intermediate  person  between  Alcinous 
and  Laertes. 

All  this  work  in  the  garden  he  pursued  as  regularly 
and  with  as  much  precision  as  his  official  business; 
for,  before  he  came  down,  he  always  arranged  the  hst 
of  cases  for  the  next  <lay,  and  read  the  legal  papers. 
In  the  momiiig  he  proceeded  to  the  city  hall,  dined 
after  his  return,  then  took  a  nap  in  his  easy-chair, 
and  so  went  through  the  same  rotUine  every  day.  He 
conversed  httle,  never  exhibited  any  vehemence  ;  and 
I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  him  angry.  All 
that  surrouudeil  him  was  in  the  fashion  of  the  olden 
time.     I  never  perceived  any  alteration  in  his  wains- 
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coted  room.  His  library  contained,  besides  law-works, 
only  the  earliest  books  of  travels,  sea-voyages,  and  dis- 
coveries of  countries.  Altogether  I  can  call  to  mind 
no  situation  more  adapted  than  his  to  awaken  the  feel- 
ing of  uninterrupted  peace  and  eternal  duration. 

But  the  reverence  we  entertained  for  this  venerable 
old  man  was  raised  to  the  highest  degree  by  a  convic- 
tion that  he  possessed  the  gift  of  prophecy,  especially 
in  matters  that  pertained  to  himself  and  his  destiny. 
It  is  true  he  revealed  himself  to  no  one  distinctly  and 
minutely,  except  to  my  grandmother ;  yet  we  were  all 
aware  that  he  was  informed  of  what  was  going  to  hap- 
pen by  significant  dreams.  He  assured  his  wife,  for 
instance,  at  a  time  when  he  was  still  a  junior  coun- 
cillor, that,  on  the  first  vacancy,  he  would  obtain  the 
place  left  open  on  the  bench  of  the  Schffffen  ;  and  soon 
afterward,  when  one  of  those  ofiScers  actually  died  of 
apoplexy,  my  grandfather  gave  orders  that  his  house 
should  be  quietly  got  ready  prepared  on  the  day  of 
electing  and  balloting,  to  receive  his  guests  and  con- 
gratulators.  Sure  enough,  the  decisive  gold  ball  was 
drawn  in  his  favour.  The  simple  dream  by  which  he 
had  learned  this,  he  confided  to  his  wife  as  follows : 
He  had  seen  himself  in  the  ordinary  full  assembly  of 
councilmen,  where  all  went  on  just  as  usual.  Suddenly 
the  late  Schd'ff  rose  from  his  seat,  descended  the  steps, 
pressed  him  in  the  most  complimentary  manner  to 
take  the  vacant  place,  and  then  departed  by  the  door. 

Something  similar  occurred  on  the  death  of  the 
Schultheiss.  They  make  no  delay  in  supplying  this 
place ;  as  they  always  have  to  fear  that  the  emperor 
will,  at  some  time,  resume  his  ancient  right  of  nomi- 
nating the  officer.  On  this  occasion,  the  messenger  of 
the  court  came  at  midnight  to  summon  an  extraordinary 
session  for  the  next  morning ;  and,  as  the  light  in  his 
lantern  was  about  to  expire,  he  asked  for  a  candle's  end 
to  help  him  on  his  way.     "Give  him  a  whole  one," 
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my  grandfather  to  the  ladiea :  **  he  takes  th© 
trouble  all  od  my  accoiiDt/'  This  expression  antici- 
pated the  result,  —  he  was  made  Schidlheiss,  And 
what  rendered  the  circumstance  particularly  remark- 
able was,  that,  althuugh  his  representative  was  the 
third  and  last  to  draw  at  the  baUot,  the  two  sih^er  balla 
first  came  out,  leaving  the  golden  ball  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bag  for  hint 

Perfectly  prosaic,  simple,  and  without  a  trace  of  the 
fantastic  or  miraculous,  were  the  other  dreams,  of 
which  we  were  informed.  Moreover,  I  remember  that 
OQoe,  as  a  boy,  I  was  turning  over  his  books  and  mem- 
oranda, and  found,  among  some  other  remarks  which 
related  to  gardening,  such  sentences  as  these :  "  To- 
night N.  N.  came  to  me,  and  said,** — ^the  name  and 
revelation  being  written  in  cipher ;  or,  "  This  night  I 
aaw/* — all  the  rest  being  again  in  cipher,  except  the 
conjunctions  and  similar  words,  from  wliich  nothing 
could  be  learned. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  also,  that  persons  who  showed 
DO  signs  of  prophetic  insight  at  other  times,  acquired, 
for  the  moment,  wiiile  in  his  presence,  and  that  by 
means  of  some  *«nsible  evidence,  presentiments  of 
diseases  or  deaths  which  were  then  occurring  in  distant 
places.  But  no  such  gift  has  been  transmitted  to  any 
of  his  children  or  grandchildren,  who,  tor  the  most 
part,  have  been  hearty  people,  enjoying  hfe,  and  never 
going  iMjyond  the  actual 

While  on  this  subject,  I  remember  with  gratitude 
many  kindnesses  I  received  from  them  in  my  youth. 
Thus,  for  example,  we  were  employed  and  enteitained 
in  many  ways  when  we  visited  the  second  daughter, 
married  to  the  druggist  Mel  her,  whose  house  and  shop 
stood  near  the  market,  in  the  midst  of  the  liveliest  and 
most  crowded  part  of  the  town.  There  we  could  look 
down  from  the  windows  pleasantly  enough  upon  the 
harly-burlyp  in  which  we  feared  to  lose  ourselves ;  and 
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though  at  first,  of  all  the  goods  in  the  shop,  nothii^ 
had  much  interest  for  us  but  the  licorice,  and  the  little 
brown  stamped  cakes  made  from  it,  we  became  in  time 
better  acquainted  with  the  multitude  of  articles  bought 
and  sold  in  that  business.  This  aunt  was  the  most 
vivacious  of  all  the  family.  Whilst  my  mother,  in  her 
early  years,  took  pleasure  in  being  neatly  dressed, 
working  at  some  domestic  occupation,  or  reading  a 
book,  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  ran  about  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  pick  up  neglected  children,  take  care  of 
them,  comb  then,  and  carry  them  about  in  the  way  she 
had  done  with  me  for  a  good  while.  At  a  time  of 
pubUc  festivities,  such  as  coronations,  it  was  impossible 
to  keep  her  at  home.  When  a  little  child,  she  had 
already  scrambled  for  the  money  scattered  on  such 
occasions ;  and  it  was  related  of  her,  that  once  wh^i 
she  had  got  a  good  many  together,  and  was  looking  at 
them  with  great  delight  in  the  palm  of  her  hand,  it 
was  struck  by  somebody,  and  all  her  well-earned  booty 
vanished  at  a  blow.  There  was  another  incident  of 
which  she  was  very  proud.  Once,  while  standing  on 
a  post  as  the  Emperor  Charles  VII.  was  passing,  at  a 
moment  when  all  the  people  were  silent,  she  shouted 
a  vigorous  "  Vivat ! "  into  the  coach,  which  made  him 
take  off  his  hat  to  her,  and  thank  her  quite  graciously 
for  her  bold  salutation. 

Everything  in  her  house  was  stirring,  lively,  and 
cheerful ;  and  we  children  owed  her  many  a  gay  hour. 

In  a  more  quiet  situation,  which  was,  however, 
suited  to  her  character,  was  a  second  aunt,  married  to 
the  Pastor  Stark,  incumbent  of  St.  Catherine's  Church. 
He  lived  much  alone,  in  accordance  with  his  tempera- 
ment and  vocation,  and  possessed  a  fine  library.  Here 
I  first  became  acquainted  with  Homer,  in  a  prose  trans- 
lation, which  may  be  found  in  the  seventh  part  of  Herr 
von  Loen's  new  collection  of  the  most  remarkable 
travels,  under  the  title,  "  Homer's  Description  of  the 
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Conquest  of  the  Kiiigdom  of  Troy/*  oniaineTitecl  with 
copperplates  in  the  theatrical  FreTK.'h  taste.  These 
pictures  perverted  my  iiimginaticin  to  such  a  degree, 
that,  for  a  long  time,  I  ctmkl  conceive  the  Ho- 
meric heroes  only  under  such  forms.  Tlie  incidents 
themselves  gave  me  unspeakable  delight ;  though  I 
found  great  fault  with  the  work  for  aflVu'ding  ns  no 
account  of  the  capture  of  Troy,  and  l>reaking  ofi'  so 
abruptly  with  the  death  of  Het^tor.  My  uncle*  to 
whom  I  nientioued  this  defect,  referred  me  to  Virgil, 
who  perfectly  satisfied  my  demands. 

It  will  be  taken  for  granted,  that  we  children  had 
among  our  other  lessoos  a  continued  and  progressive 
instruction  in  religion.  But  the  Cliurch-Prt*  test  ant  ism 
imparted  to  us  was,  properly  speaking,  nothing  but 
a  kind  of  dr}^  morality :  ingenious  exposition  was  not 
thought  of,  and  the  doctrine  a]:ipealed  neither  to  the 
Uin]  "ling  nor  to  the  heart  For  that  reason,  there 
wli  us  secessions  from  the  fetablished  Church. 

Separatists,  Pietists,  Hurrnhuter  (Moravians),  Quict-in- 
the-Land,  and  others  ditTerently  named  and  charac- 
teriseil,  sprang  up,  all  of  whom  are  animated  by  the 
same  purpose  of  approaching  the  iJcity,  especially 
through  Christ,  more  closely  than  seianed  t(j  tliem  pos- 
sible under  the  forms  of  the  establislji^l  religion. 

The  hoy  heard  these  opinions  and  sentiments  con- 

ally  spoken  of,  for  the  clergy  as  well  as  the 
aity  divided  themselves  into  pro  and  am.  The 
minority  were  composed  of  those  who  dissente<l  more 
or  less  broadly ;  hut  their  modes  of  thinking  attracted 
by  originnhty,  heartiness,  perseverance,  and  indepund- 
ence.  All  sorts  of  stories  v^mv.  told  of  their  virtues, 
anrl  of  the  way  in  which  they  were  manifesteth  The 
reply  of  a  pious  master-tinnuin  was  especially  notedj, 
who,  when  one  of  his  craft  attempted  to  shame  him  by 
Wng,  "  WTio  is  really  your  confessor  ? "  answered  with 

nt  cheerfulness,  and  confidence  in  the  goodness  of 
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his  cause,  "  I  have  a  famous  one,  —  no  less  than  the    i 
confessor  of  King  David." 

Things  of  this  sort  naturally  made  an  impression  on    [ 
the  hoy,  and  led  him  into  similar  states  of  mind.     In    ! 
fact,  he  came  to  the  thought  that  he  might  immediately    i 
approach  the  great  God  of  nature,  the  Creator  and  Pre-    i 
server  of  heaven  and  earth,  whose  earlier  manifestations    ' 
of  wrath  had  been  long  forgotten  in  the  beauty  of  the 
world,  and  the  manifold  blessings  in  which  we  partici- 
pate while  upon  it.     The  way  he  took  to  accomplish 
this  was  very  curioua 

The  boy  had  chiefly  kept  to  the  first  article  of  belieE. 
The  God  who  stands  in  immediate  connection  with 
nature,  and  owns  and  loves  it  as  his  work,  seemed  to 
him  the  proper  God,  who  might  be  brought  into  closer 
relationship  with  man,  as  with  everything  else,  and 
who  would  take  care  of  him,  as  of  the  motion  of  the 
stars,  the  days  and  seasons,  the  animals  and  plants. 
/There  were  texts  of  the  Gospels  which  explicitly  stated 
^  this.  The  boy  could  ascribe  no  form  to  this  Being : 
he  therefore  sought  him  in  his  works,  and  would,  in 
the  good  Old-Testament  fashion,  build  him  an  altar. 
Natural  productions  were  set  forth  as  images  of  the 
world,  over  which  a  flame  was  to  burn,  signifying  the 
aspirations  of  man's  heart  toward  his  Maker.  He 
brought  out  of  the  collection  of  natural  objects  which 
he  possessed,  and  which  had  been  increased  as  chance 
directed,  the  best  ores  and  other  specimena  But  the 
next  difficulty  was,  as  to  how  they  should  be  arranged 
and  raised  into  a  pile.  His  father  possessed  a  beau- 
tiful red-lacquered  music-stand,  ornamented  vdth  gilt 
flowers,  in  the  form  of  a  four-sided  pyramid,  with  dif- 
ferent elevations,  which  had  been  found  convenient  for 
quartets,  but  lately  was  not  much  in  use.  The  boy 
laid  hands  on  this,  and  built  up  his  representatives  of 
nature  one  above  the  other  in  steps;  so  that  it  all 
looked  quite  pretty  and  at  the  same  time  sufficiently 
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agmficant.  On  an  early  sunrise  his  first  -worship  of 
God  was  to  be  celebrated,  but  the  young  priest  had 
not  yet  settled  how  to  produce  a  fiaine  which  should 
at  the  same  time  emit  an  agreeable  odour*  At  last  it 
occurred  to  him  to  combine  the  two,  as  he  possessed 
a  few  fumigating  pastils,  which  diffused  a  pleasant 
fragrance  with  a  glimmer,  if  not  with  a  flame.  Nay> 
this  soft  burning  and  exhalation  seemed  a  better  repre- 
sentation of  what  passes  in  the  heart,  than  an  open 
flame.  The  sun  had  already  risen  for  a  long  time,  but 
the  neighbouring  houses  concealed  the  east  At  last 
it  glittered  above  the  roofs:  a  buroLDg-glass  was  at 
once  taken  up  and  apphed  to  the  pastils,  which  were 
fixed  on  the  summit  in  a  fine  porcelain  saucer.  Every- 
thing succeeded  according  to  the  wish,  and  the  devo- 
tion was  perfect.  The  altar  remained  as  a  peculiar 
ornament  of  the  room  which  had  tieen  assigned  him 
in  the  new  house.  Every  one  regarded  it  only  as  a 
well-arranged  collection  of  natural  curiosities.  The 
boy  knew  better,  but  concealed  his  knowledge.  He 
longed  for  a  repetition  of  the  solemnity.  But  unfor- 
tunately, just  as  the  most  opportune  sun  arose,  the 
porcelain  cup  was  not  at  hand :  he  placed  the  pastils 
immediately  on  the  upjier  surface  of  the  stand ;  they 
were  kindled;  and  so  great  was  the  devotion  of  the 
priest,  that  he  did  not  observe,  until  it  was  too  late, 
the  miscliief  his  sacrifice  was  doing.  The  pastils  had 
burned  mercilessly  bto  the  red  lacquer  and  beautiful 
gold  flowers,  and,  as  if  some  evil  spirit  had  disappeared, 
had  left  their  black,  iucffaceable  foutpriuts.  By  this 
the  young  priest  was  thrown  into  the  Uiost  extreme 
perplexity.  The  mischief  could  be  covered  up,  it  was 
true,  with  the  larger  pieces  of  his  show  materials ;  but 
the  spirit  for  new  oflerings  was  gone,  and  the  accident 
might  almost  be  considered  a  hint  and  warning  of  the 
danger  there  always  is  in  ^wishing  to  approach  th© 
Deity  in  such  a  way. 


SECOND  BOOK 

All  that  has  been  hitherto  recorded  indicates  that 
happy  and  easy  condition  in  which  nations  exist  dur- 
ing a  long  peace.  But  nowhere  probably  is  such  a 
beautiful  time  enjoyed  in  greater  comfort  than  in 
cities  living  under  their  own  laws,  and  large  enough 
to  include  a  considerable  number  of  citizens,  and  so 
situated  as  to  enrich  them  by  trade  and  commerce. 
Strangers  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  come  and  go, 
and  are  under  a  necessity  of  bringing  profit  in  order 
to  acquire  profit.  Even  if  such  cities  rule  but  a  small 
temtory,  they  are  the  better  quahfied  to  advance  their 
internal  prosperity;  as  their  external  relations  expose 
them  to  no  costly  undertakings  or  alliances. 

Thus  the  Frankforters  passed  a  series  of  prosperous 
years  during  my  childhood ;  but  scarcely,  on  the  28th 
of  August,  1756,  had  I  completed  my  seventh  year, 
than  that  world-renowned  war  broke  out  which  was 
also  to  exert  great  influence  upon  the  next  seven  years 
of  my  Ufe.  Frederick  the  second.  King  of  Prussia, 
had  fallen  upon  Saxony  vnth  sixty  thousand  men; 
and,  instead  of  announcing  his  invasion  by  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  he  followed  it  up  with  a  manifesto, 
composed  by  himself  as  it  was  said,  which  explained 
the  causes  that  had  moved  and  justified  him  in  so 
monstrous  a  step.  The  world,  which  saw  itself  ap- 
pealed to,  not  merely  as  spectator,  but  as  judge, 
immediately  split  into  two  parties;  and  our  family 
was  an  image  of  the  great  whole. 
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My  grandfather,  who,  as  Sch^ff  of  Frankfort,  had 
carried  the  coronation  canopy  over  Francis  tlie  Firsts 
and  had  leceived  from  the  empress  a  heavy  gold  chain 
with  her  likeness,  took  the  Austrian  side,  along  with 
gome  of  his  sons-in-law  and  daughters.  My  father 
ha%nng  been  nominated  to  the  imperial  tounuil  by 
Charles  the  Seventh,  and  sympathising  sinctsrely  in  the 
late  of  that  unhappy  monarch,  leaned  toward  Prussia, 
with  the  other  and  smaller  half  of  the  family.  Our 
meetings,  which  had  been  held  on  Sundays  for  many 
years  uninterruptedly,  were  very  soon  disturbed.  The 
misunderstandings  so  common  among  i>ersons  related 
by  marriage  found  only  now  a  form  in  which  they 
could  be  expressed.  Contention,  discord,  silence,  and 
separation  ensued.  My  grandfather,  generally  a  cheer* 
ful,  quiet  man,  and  fond  of  ease,  became  impatient- 
The  women  vainly  endeavoured  to  smother  tlie  liames; 
and.  after  some  unpleasant  scenes,  my  father  w^as  the 
first  to  quit  the  society*  At  home  we  now  rejoiced 
undisturbed  at  the  Prussian  victorie>^,  which  were  com- 
monly anuoimced  with  great  glee  by  our  \ivacious 
aunt  Every  other  interest  had  to  give  way  to  this, 
and  we  passed  the  rest  of  the  year  in  perpetual  agita- 
tion. The  occupation  of  Ihesden,  the  mrnleration  of 
the  king  at  the  outset,  his  slow  but  secure  advances, 
the  victory  at  Lowositz,  the  capture  of  the  Saxons, 
were  so  many  triumphs  for  our  party.  E%^ery thing 
that  could  be  alleged  for  the  advantage  of  our  oppo- 
nents was  denied  or  depreciated ;  and,  as  the  members 
of  the  family  on  the  other  side  did  the  same,  they 
could  not  meet  in  the  streets  without  disputes  arising, 
as  in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet.** 

Thus  I  also  was  then  a  Prussian  in  my  \iews,  or, 
to  sf>eak  more  correctly,  a  Fiitzian  ;  since  what  cared 
we  for  Pnissia  ?  It  was  the  personal  character  of  the 
great  king  that  worked  uiion  all  hearts.  I  rejoiced 
with  my  fatheV  in  our  conquests,  readily  copied  the 
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songs  of  triumph,  and  almost  more  willingly  the  lam- 
poons directed  against  the  other  party,  poor  as  the 
rhymes  might  ba 

Being  their  eldest  grandson  and  godchild,  I  had 
dined  every  Sunday  since  my  infancy  with  my  grand- 
father and  grandmother ;  and  the  hours  so  spent  had 
been  the  most  delightful  of  the  whole  week.  But 
now  I  reUshed  not  a  morsel,  because  I  was  compelled 
to  hear  the  most  horrible  slsmders  of  my  hero.  Here 
blew  another  wind,  here  sounded  another  tone,  than 
at  home.  My  liking  and  even  my  respect  for  my 
grandfather  and  grjuidmother  fell  off.  I  could  men- 
tion nothing  of  this  to  my  parents,  but  avoided  the 
matter,  both  on  account  of  my  own  feeUngs,  and  be- 
cause I  had  been  warned  by  my  mother.  In  this 
way  I  was  thrown  back  upon  myself;  and  as  in  my 
sixth  year,  after  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  the  good- 
ness of  God  had  become  to  me  in  some  measure  sus- 
picious :  so  I  began  now,  on  account  of  Frederick  the 
Second,  to  doubt  the  justice  of  the  pubUc.  My  heart 
was  naturally  inclined  to  reverence,  and  it  required  a 
great  shock  to  stagger  my  faith  in  anything  that  was 
venerable.  But  alas !  they  had  commended  good  man- 
ners and  a  becoming  deportment  to  us,  not  for  their 
own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  people.  What  will 
people  say  ?  was  always  the  cry ;  and  I  thought  that 
the  people  must  be  right  good  people,  and  would  know 
how  to  judge  of  anything  and  everything.  But  my 
experience  went  just  to  the  contrary.  The  greatest 
and  most  signal  services  were  defamed  smd  attacked; 
the  noblest  deeds,  if  not  denied,  were  at  least  misrepre- 
sented and  diminished;  and  this  base  injustice  was 
done  to  the  only  man  who  was  manifestly  elevated 
above  all  his  contemporaries,  and  who  daily  proved 
what  he  was  able  to  do,  —  and  that,  not  by  the  popu- 
lace, but  by  distinguished  men,  as  I  took  my  grand- 
father and  uncles  to  be,     That  parties  e^dsted,  and 
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that  he  himself  belonged  to  a  party,  had  never  entered 

ato  the  conceptions  of  the  boy.     He,  therefore,  be- 

'Keved  himself  all  the  more  right,  and  dared  hold  his 

own  opinion  for  the  better  one ;  since  he  and  tho&e  of 

'like  mind  appreciat-ed  the  beauty  and  other  good  qnali- 

'ties  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  even  did  not  gnidge  the 

Emperor  Francis  his  love  of  jewelry  and  money*     That 

Count  Daun  was  often  called  an  old  dozer,  they  thought 

justifiable. 

But,  now  that  I  look  more  closely  into  the  matter, 

I  here  trace  the  germ  of  that  disregard  and  even  dis^- 

dain  of  the  public,  which  cluDg  to  me   for  a  whole 

period  of  my  life,  and  ordy  ui  later  days  w^as  brought 

within  the  bounds  by  insight  and  cultivation.     Suffice 

it  to  say,  that  the  perception  of  the  iujustice  of  parties 

had   even  then  a  very  unpleasant,  nay,  an  injurious, 

effect  upon  the  boy ;  as  it  accustomed  him  to  separate 

rjumself  from  beloveil  and  highly  valued  fjersons.     The 

l^uick  succession  of  battles  and  events  left  the  parties 

fjieither  quiet  nor  rest.     We  ever  found  a  mahcious 

ielight  in  reWviug  and  resharpening  those  imaginary 

and  capricions  disputes;  and  thus  we  continued 

'  to  tease  each  other,  until  the  occupation  of  Frankfort 

by   the    French    some    years    afterward    brought   real 

inconvenience  into  our  homes. 

Although  to  most  of  us  the  important  events  occur- 

ag  in  distant  parts  served  only  for  topics  of  hot  contro- 

Iversy,  there  were  others  w4io  perceivi^d  the  seriousness 

'of  the  times,  and  feared  that  the  synipatby  of  France 

might  open  a  scene  of  war  in  our  own  \icinity.     They 

kept  us  children  at  home  more  than  before,  and  strove 

in  many  ways  to  occupy  and  amuse  us.     With  tliis 

riew,  the  puppet-show  l>equeathed  by  our  grandniotber 

*wa8  again  brought  forth,  and  arranged  in  8uch  a  w^ay 

that  the  spectators  sat  in  my  gable  room ;  while  the 

persons  managing  and  performing,  as  well  as  the  theatre 

itself  as  far  as  the  proscenium,  found  a  place  in  the 
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room  adjoiniBg.  We  were  allowed,  as  a  special  favour, 
to  iii\dte  first  one  and  then  another  of  the  neighbours' 
children  as  spectators ;  aud  thus  at  the  outset  I  gained 
many  friends,  but  the  restlessness  inherent  in  children 
did  not  suffer  them  to  remain  long  a  patient  audience. 
They  interrupted  the  play ;  and  we  were  €onif*elled  to 
seek  a  younger  public,  which  could  at  any  rate  be  kept 
in  order  by  the  nurses  and  maids.  The  original  drama, 
to  which  the  puppets  had  been  specially  adapted,  we 
bad  learned  by  heart ;  and  in  the  bugiuuing  this  was 
exclusively  performed.  Soon  growing  weary  of  it,  how- 
ever, we  changed  the  dresses  aod  decorations,  and  at- 
tempted various  other  pieces,  which  were  indeed  on  too 
grand  a  scale  for  so  narrow  a  stage.  Although  this  pre- 
sumption spoiled  and  finally  quite  destroyed  what  we 
performed,  such  cliildisb  pleasures  and  employments 
nevertheless  exercised  and  advanced  in  many  ways  my 
power  of  invention  and  representation,  my  fancy,  and 
a  certain  technical  skill,  to  a  degree  which  in  any 
other  way  could  not  pBrhajis  have  been  secured  in  so 
short  a  time,  in  so  confined  a  space,  and  ab  so  little 
expense. 

I  had  early  learned  to  use  compasses  and  mler,  be- 
cause all  the  instructions  they  gave  me  in  geometry 
were  forthwith  put  into  practice;  and  I  occupied  my- 
self greatly  with  pasteboard  work.  I  did  not  stop  at 
geometrical  figures,  little  boxes,  and  such  things,  but 
invented  pretty  pleasure-houses  adorned  with  pilasters, 
steps,  and  flat  roofs.  However,  Init  little  of  this  was 
completed. 

Far  more  persevering  was  I,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
arranging,  with  the  help  of  our  domestic  (a  tailor  by 
trade),  an  armory  for  the  service  of  our  plays  and  trag- 
edies, which  we  ourselves  performed  witli  dehght  when 
we  had  outgrown  the  puppets.  My  playfellows,  too, 
prepared  for  themselves  such  armories,  which  they  con- 
sidered to  be  quite  as  fine  and  good  as  mine ;  hut  I  had 
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made  provision,  not  for  the  wants  of  one  person  only, 
and  could  furnish  several  of  the  Ettle  band  with  every 
requisite,  and  thus  made  myself  more  and  more  imiis- 
pensable  to  our  little  cirde>  That  such  games  tended 
fEictions,  quarrels,  and  blows,  and  commonly  came  to 

'  a  fiad  end  in  tumult  and  vexation,  may  easily  be.  sup- 
posed*    In  such  cases  certain  of  my  companions  gen- 

rerally  took  part  with  me,  while  others  sided  against 
ine;  though  many  changes  of  party  occurred.  One 
single  boy,  whom  I  will  call   Pylades,  urged  by  the 

^others,  once  only  left  my  party,  but  could  scarcely  for 
moment  maintain  his  hostile  position.  We  were 
reconciled  amid  mauy  tears,  and  for  a  long  time  after- 
ward kept  faithfully  together. 

To  him,  as  well  as  other  w^ell-wishers,  I  could  render 
ayself  very  agreeable  by  telling  tales,  which  they  most 
lighted  to  hear  when   I   was  the  hero  of  my  own 
story.     It  greatly  rejoiced   them   to  know  that  such 
wonderful  things  could  befall  one  of  their  own  play- 
fellows;   nor   was   it   any   harm   that   they   did   not 

,  understand  how^  I  could  find  time  and  space  for  such 

'  adventures,  as  they  uio^t  have  been  pretty  well  aware 
of  all  my  comings  and  goings,  and  how  I  was  occupied 
the  entire  day.  Not  the  less  necessary  was  it  for  me 
to  select  the  localities  of  tliese  occurrences^  if  not  in 

•another  world,  at  least  in  another  spot;  and  yet  all 
was  told  as  having  taken  place  only  to-day  or  yester- 
day. They  therefore  had  to  form  for  themselves  greater 
illusions  than  I  could  have  palmed  off  upon  them.  If 
I  had  not  gradually  learned,  in  accordance  w4th  the 
instincts  of  my  nature,  to  work  up  these  visions  and 
conceits  into  artistic  forms,  such  vainglorious  begin- 
tdngs  could  not  have  gone  on  without  producing  evil 
consequences  for  myself  in  the  end. 

Considering  tWs  impulse  more  closely,  we  may  see 
in  it  that  presumption  with  which  the  poet  authority-  ^ 
tively  utters  the  greatest  improbabilities,  and  requires 
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every  one  to  recognise  as  real  whatever  may  in  any 
way  seem  to  him,  the  inventor,  as  true. 

But  what  is  here  told  only  in  general  terms,  and  by 
way  of  reflection,  will  perhaps  become  more  apparent 
and  interesting  by  means  of  an  example.  I  subjoin, 
therefore,  one  of  these  tales,  which,  as  I  often  had  to 
repeat  it  to  my  comrades,  still  hovers  entire  in  my 
imagination  and  memory. 


THE   NEW   PARIS. 

A  bot's  legend. 

On  the  night  before  Whitsunday,  not  long  since,  I 
dreamed  that  I  stood  before  a  mirror  engaged  with  the 
new  summer  clothes  which  my  dear  parents  had  given 
me  for  the  holiday.  The  dress  consisted,  as  you  know, 
of  shoes  of  polished  leather,  with  large  silver  buckles, 
fine  cotton  stockings,  black  nether  garments  of  serge, 
and  a  coat  of  green  baracan  with  gold  buttons.  The 
waistcoat  of  gold  cloth  was  cut  out  of  my  father's 
bridal  waistcoat.  My  hair  had  been  frizzled  and  pow- 
dered, and  my  curls  stuck  out  from  my  head  like  Uttle 
wings ;  but  I  could  not  finish  dressing  myself,  because 
I  kept  confusing  the  diflerent  articles,  the  first  always 
falling  off  as  soon  as  I  was  about  to  put  on  the  next. 
In  this  dilemma,  a  young  emd  handsome  man  came  to 
me,  and  greeted  me  in  the  friendliest  manner.  "  Oh ! 
you  are  welcome,"  said  I :  "  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you 
here."  — "  Do  you  know  me,  then  ? "  replied  he,  smil- 
ing. "Why  not?"  was  my  no  less  smihng  answer. 
"You  are  Mercury  —  I  have  often  enough  seen  you 
represented  in  pictures."  —  "I  am,  indeed,"  replied  he, 
•'and  am  sent  to  you  by  the  gods  on  an  important 
errand.  Do  you  see  these  three  apples  ? "  He  stretched 
forth  his  hand  and  showed  me  three  apples,  which  it 
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Could  hardly  hold,  and  which  were  as  wonderfully  beau- 
tiful a8  they  were  large,  the  ooe  of  a  red,  the  other  of 
a  yellow,  the  third  of  a  greenj  colour,  Oue  could  Dot 
help  thinking  they  were  precious  stones  made  into  the 
form  of  fruit.  I  would  have  snatched  them ;  but  he 
drew  back,  and  said,  *'  You  must  know,  in  the  first 
place,  that  they  are  not  for  you.  You  must  give  them 
to  the  three  handsomest  youths  of  the  city,  who 
then,  each  according  to  his  lot,  will  find  wives  to  the 
utmost  of  their  wishes.  Take  them,  and  success  to 
you ! "  said  he,  as  he  departed,  leaving  the  apples  in 
my  open  hands.  They  appeared  to  me  to  have  become 
fitill  larger.  I  held  them  up  at  once  against  the  hght, 
and  found  them  quite  transparent ;  but  soon  they 
expanded  upwai"d,  and  became  three  beautiful  little 
ladies  about  as  large  as  middle-sized  dolls,  whose 
clothes  were  of  the  colours  of  the  apples.  They  glided 
gently  up  my  fingers:  and  when  I  was  about  to  catch 
I  them,  to  make  sure  of  one  at  least,  they  had  already 
[•foared  high  and  far ;  ami  I  had  to  put  up  with  the  dis- 
appointment. I  stood  there  all  amazed  and  petrified, 
holding  up  my  hands,  and  staring  at  my  fingers  as  if 
there  were  still  something  on  them  to  see.  Suddenly 
I  saw  a  moat  lovely  girl  dance  upon  the  very  tips.  She 
was  smaller,  but  pretty  and  lively  ;  and  as  she  did  not 
fly  away  like  the  others,  but  remained  dancing,  uow^  on 
one  finger-pitint,  now  on  another,  I  regarded  her  for  a 
>  long  while  with  admiration.  And,  us  she  pleased  me 
so  much,  I  thought  in  the  end  I  could  catch  lier,  and 
made,  as  I  fancied,  a  very  adroit  gra&p.  But  at  the  mo- 
ment I  felt  such  a  blow  on  my  head  that  I  fell  down 
stunned,  and  did  not  awake  from  my  stupttr  till  it  was 
time  to  dress  myself  and  go  to  church. 

During  the  service  T  often  called  those  images  to 
mind,  and  also  when  T  was  eating  dinner  at  my  grand- 
father's table.  In  the  afternoon  I  wished  to  visit  some 
ftiends^  partly  to  show  myself  in  my  new  dress,  with 
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my  bat  under  my  arm  and  my  eword  by  my  side,  and 
partly  to  return  their  \imts.  1  found  no  one  at  home ; 
and,  as  i  heard  that  they  were  ^^one  to  the  gardens,  I 
resolved  to  follow  them,  and  pass  the  evening  pleas- 
anth\  My  way  led  toward  the  intrench ments  ;  and  I 
t^ame  to  the  spot  wliich  is  rightly  railed  the  Bad  Wall, 
for  it  is  never  quite  safe  from  ghosts  there.  I  walked 
slowly,  and  thought  of  my  three  goddesses,  but  esf>e- 
cially  of  the  little  nymph,  and  often  held  up  my  fingers 
in  hopes  she  might  be  kind  enough  to  balance  herself 
there  again.  With  such  thouglits  I  was  proeeediug, 
when  I  saw  in  the  wall  on  my  left  hand  a  Mttle  gate 
which  1  did  nt^t  remember  to  have  ever  noticed  before. 
It  looked  low,  but  its  pointeil  arch  would  have  allowed 
the  tallest  man  to  enter.  Arch  ami  wall  bad  been  chis- 
elled in  the  handsomest  way,  both  by  mason  and  sculp- 
tor; but  it  was  the  door  itself  which  first  properly 
attracted  my  attention.  The  old  brown  wood,  tliough 
slightly  ornamented,  was  crossed  with  broad  bands  of 
brass  wrought  both  in  relief  and  intaglio.  The  foliage 
on  these,  with  the  most  natural  birds  sitting  in  it,  I 
could  not  sufficiently  admire.  But,  what  seemed  most 
remarkable*  no  keyhole  could  be  seen,  no  latch »  no 
knocker;  and  from  this  I  eoujecttircd  that  the  door 
could  be  op>ened  only  from  within,  I  was  not  in 
error ;  for.  when  I  went  nearer  in  order  to  touch  the 
ornaments,  it  opened  inwards ;  and  there  appeared  a 
man  whose  dress  was  somewhat  long,  wide,  and  singu- 
lar. A  venerable  beard  enveloped  his  chin,  so  that  I 
was  inclined  to  think  him  a  Jew.  But  he,  as  if  he  had 
divined  my  thoughts,  made  the  sign  of  the  holy  cross, 
by  which  he  gave  me  to  understand  tliat  he  was  a  good 
CathoHc  Christian,  *'  Young  gentleman,  how  c^imeyou 
here,  and  what  are  you  doing  V  he  said  to  me,  with  a 
friendly  voice  and  manner  "  I  am  admiring,"  I  replied, 
**  the  workmanship  of  this  door ;  for  1  have  never  seen 
anything  like  it,  except  in  some  small  pieces  in  thej 
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collections  of  amateurs."  *'T  am  glad/'  he  answered^ 
**that  you  like  such  works.  The  door  is  much  more 
beautiful  inside.  Come  in,  if  you  hke."  My  heart,  in 
some  degree,  failed  me.     The  mysterious  dress  of  the 

.porter,  the  seclusion,  and  a   somethiug,  1    know  not 

^  what,  that  seemed  to  he  in  the  air,  oppressed  me.  I 
paused,  therefore,  nuder  the  pretext  of  examining  the 
outside  still  longer ;  and  at  the  same  time  I  cast  stolen 
glances  into  the  garden,  for  a  gardeti  it  was  which  had 

^  Of^ened  Ijefore  me.  Just  inside  the  door  I  saw^  a  sjiiace. 
Old  lindeu-irees,  standing  at  regular  distances  from  each 
other,  entirely  covered  it  with  their  thickly  interwoven 
branches;  so  that  the  must  Dumerous  parties,  during 
the  hottest  of  the  day,  might  have  refreshed  themselves 
iu  the  shade.  Already  I  had  stepfx*d  upon  the  thresh- 
old, and  th«  tild  man  contrived  gradually  to  allure  me 
ott.  Properly  speaking,  I  did  not  resist;  for  I  had 
iways  heard  that  a  prince  or  miltau  in  auch  a  case 

^SQUSt  never  ask  whctlier  there  be  danger  at  hand.  I 
had  my  sword  l>y  my  side  too;  and  coidd  I  not  soon 
have  finished  with  the  old  man,  in  case  of  hostile  demon- 
strations ?  1  therefore  entered  perfectly  reassured :  the 
keeper  closed  the  door,  which  bolted  so  softly  that  I 

^  scarcely  heard  it.  He  now  showed  me  the  workman- 
ship on  the  inside,  which  in  truth  was  still  more  artis- 
tic than  the  outside,  explained  it  to  me,  and  at  the 
same  time  manifested  particular  good- will.  Being  thus 
entirely  at  my  ease,  I  let  myselt'  be  guided  in  the 
shaded  space  by  the  wall,  that  formed  a  circle,  where  I 
found  much  to  admire.  Niches  tastefully  adorned  with 
shells,  corals,  and  pieces  of  ore,  poured  a  profusion  of 
water  from  the  mouths  of  Tritons  into  marble  basins. 
Between  them  were  a\'iaries  and  other  latticew^ork,  m 
which  squirrels  frisked  about,  guinea-pigs  ran  hither 
and  thither,  with  as  many  other  pretty  little  creatures 
as  one  could  wish  to  see.  The  birds  calkul  and  sang 
io  us  as  we  advanced :  the  starlings,  particularly,  chat- 
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tered  the  silliest  stuff.  One  always  cried, "  Paris,  Paris ! " 
and  the  other,  "  Narcissus,  Narcissus ! "  as  plainly  as  a 
schoolboy  can  say  them.  The  old  man  seemed  to  con- 
tinue looking  at  me  earnestly  while  the  birds  called 
out  thus;  but  I  feigned  not  to  notice  it,  and  had  in 
truth  no  time  to  attend  to  him,  for  I  could  easily  per- 
ceive that  we  went  round  and  round,  and  that  this 
shaded  space  was  in  fact  a  great  circle,  which  enclosed 
another  much  more  important.  Indeed,  we  had  actu- 
ally reached  the  small  door  again,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  the  old  man  would  let  me  out.  But  my  eyes 
remained  directed  toward  a  golden  railing,  which  seemed 
to  hedge  round  the  middle  of  this  wonderful  garden, 
and  which  I  had  found  means  enough  of  observing  in 
our  walk ;  although  the  old  man  managed  to  keep  me 
always  close  to  the  wall,  and  therefore  pretty  far  from 
the  centre.  And  now,  just  as  he  was  going  to  the 
door,  I  said  to  him,  with  a  bow,  "  You  have  been  so 
extremely  kind  to  me  that  I  would  fain  venture  to 
make  one  more  request  before  I  part  from  you.  Might 
I  not  look  more  closely  at  that  golden  railing,  which 
'appears  to  enclose  in  a  very  wide  circle  the  interior 
of  the  garden?"  "Ver)'  willing,"  replied  he,  "but 
in  that  case  you  must  submit  to  some  conditions." 
"  In  what  do  they  consist  ?  '*  I  asked  hastily.  "  You 
must  leave  here  your  hat  and  sword,  and  must  not  let 
go  my  hand  while  I  accompany  you."  "  Most  will- 
ingly," I  rephed ;  and  laid  my  hat  and  sword  on  the 
nearest  stone  bench.  Immediately  he  grasped  my  left 
hand  with  his  right,  held  it  fast,  and  led  me  with  some 
force  straight  forward.  When  we  reached  the  railing, 
my  wonder  changed  into  amazement  On  a  high 
socle  of  marble  stood  innumerable  spears  and  parti- 
sans, ranged  beneath  each  other,  joined  by  their 
strangely  ornamented  points,  and  forming  a  complete 
circle.  I  looked  through  the  inter\'als,  and  saw  just 
behind  a  gently  flo¥ring  piece  of  water,  bounded  on 
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both  aides  by  marble,  and  displaying  in  its  clear  depths 
fA  muhitude  of  gold  and  silver  lish,  which  moved  about 
know  slowly  and  now  swiftly,  now  alone  and  now  in 
ItBhoak.     I  would  also  fain   have   looked  beyond  the 
'  canal,  to  see  what  there  was  in  the  heart  of  the  garden. 
But  I  found,  to  my  great  sorrow,  that  the  other  side 
of  the  water  was  bordered  by  a  similar  railing,  and 
with  so  much  art,  that  to  each  interval  on  this  side 
exactly  fitted  a  spear  or  partisan  on  tbe  other.     These, 
and  the  other  ornaments,  rendered  it  impossible  for  one 
to  eee  through,  stand  as  lie  would.     Resides,  the  old 
DML,  who  still  held  me  fast,  prevented  me  from  moving 
'freely.     My  curiosit}\  meanwhile,  after  all  I  had  seen, 
increased  more  and  more ;  and  I  took  heart  to  ask  tbe 
old  man  whether  one  could  not  pass  over.    **  Why  not  ? " 
returned  he,  **  but  on  new  conditions."     When  I  asked 
him  what  these  were,  he  gave  me  to  understand  that  I 
.riDUst  put  on  other  clothes,     I  was  satisfied  to  do  so: 
tie  led  me  back  toward   the  wall  into  a  small,  neat 
room,  on  the  sides  of  which  hung  many  kinds  of  gar- 
ments, ail  of  whicli  seemed  to  approach  the  Oriental 
costume.     I  soon  changed  my  dress.     He  confined  my 
powdered  hmr  under  a  many  coloured  net,  after  having 
to  my  horror  violently  dusted  it  out.     Now,  stimding 
before  a  great  mirror,  I  found  myself  quite  haudsome 
in  my  disguise,  and  pleased  mysdf  better  than  in  my 
fonnal  Sunday  clothes.     I  made  gestures,  and  leaped, 
as  I  had  seen  the  dancers  do  at  tbe  fair-theatres.     In 
the  midst  of  this  I  looked  in  the  glass,  and  saw  by 
chance  the  image  of  a  niche  which  was  behind  me.     On 
its  white  ground  hung  three  green  cords,  each  of  them 
twisted  up  in  a  way  wliich  from  the  distance  I  could 
^tiot  clearly  discern.     I  therefore  turned  round  rather 
tily,  and  asked  the  old  man  about  tbe  niche  as  well 
the  cortls.     He  very  courteously  took  a  cord  down, 
gbowed  it  to  me.     It  was  a  band  of  green  silk  of 
aoderate  thickness,  the  ends  of  which,  joined  by  green 
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leather  with  two  holes  in  it,  gave  it  the  appearance  of 
an  instrument  for  no  very  desirable  purpose.  The  thing 
struck  me  as  Euspicioiis,  and  I  asked  the  old  man  the 
meaning.  He  answered  me  very  quietly  and  kindly, 
"  This  is  for  those  who  abuse  the  confidence  which  is 
here  readily  shown  tlieni."  He  hung  tbe  cord  again  in 
its  pkice,  and  iinmerbotely  desired  me  to  follow  him  ; 
for  this  time  he  did  not  hold  me^  and  so  I  walked 
freely  beside  him. 

My  chief  curiosity  now  was,  to  discover  where  the 
gate  and  bridge,  for  passing  through  the  railing  and 
over  the  canal,  might  he ;  since  as  yet  I  had  not  been 
able  to  find  anything  of  the  kind.  I  therefore  watched 
the  golden  fence  very  narrowly  as  we  hastened  toward 
it.  Bui  in  a  moment  my  sight  failed  :  lances,  spears, 
halberds,  and  partisans  begun  uuexjjectedly  to  rattle 
and  quiver;  and  the  strange  moveujent  ended  in  all 
the  points  sinking  toward  each  other  just  as  if  two 
ancient  hosts,  armed  with  pikes,  w^ere  about  to  charge. 
The  confusion  to  tbe  eyes,  the  clatter  to  the  ears,  wai? 
hardly  to  lie  borne  ;  but  infinitely  surprising  was  the 
sight,  when,  falHug  j>erfectly  level,  they  covered  the 
circle  of  the  canal,  and  foi'med  the  most  glorious  bridge 
that  one  can  imagine.  For  now  a  most  variegated 
garden  parterre  met  my  sight.  It  was  laid  out  in 
curvilinear  l>eds,  which,  looked  at  together,  formed  a 
labyrinth  of  ornaments;  all  with  green  borders  of  a 
low,  woolly  plant,  which  I  had  never  seen  before ;  all 
with  flowers,  each  division  of  different  cokiurs,  wliich, 
being  likewise  low  and  close  to  the  gionnd,  allowed 
the  plan  to  be  easily  traced.  This  delicious  sight,  which 
I  enjoyed  in  the  full  sunshine,  quite  riveted  my  eyes. 
But  I  ha!"dly  knew  where  I  was  to  set  my  foot ;  for  the 
serpeutiue  paths  were  most  delicately  laid  with  blue 
sand,  whicli  seemed  to  form  upon  the  eaith  a  darker 
sky,  or  a  sky  seen  in  the  water :  and  so  1  walked  for 
awhile  beside  my  conductor,  with  my  eyes  fixed  ujion 
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|6  ground,  uutil  at  last  I  perceived,  that,  in  the  middle 
of  this  round  uf  beds  and  flowers,  there  was  a  gre^t 
circid  of  cypresses  or  poplar-like  trees,  through  which 
one  could  not  see,  because  the  lowest  branches  seemed 
to  spring  out  of  the  giound.  My  guide,  without  taking 
me  exactly  the  shortest  way,  led  nm  nevertheless  im- 
mediately toward  that  centre ;  and  how  was  1  astou- 
Lshed,  when,  ou  entering  the  circle  of  high  trees,  I  saw- 
before  me  the  peristyle  of  a  magnitieunt  gardeu-houae, 
which  seemed  to  have  sinxilar  prospects  and  entrances 
on  the  other  sides  '  Tlie  heavenly  music  which  streamed 
from  the  building  transported  me  still  more  than  this 
model  of  arclntecture,  I  fancied  that  I  heard  now  a 
lute,  uow  a  harp,  now  a  guitar,  and  now  something 
tinkling  which  did  not  belong  to  any  of  these  instru- 
menta  The  door  for  which  we  made  opened  soon  on 
being  lightly  touched  by  the  old  man.  But  how  was 
I  amazed  when  the  porteress  who  came  out  perfectly 
resembled  the  delicate  girl  who  had  danced  upon  my 
fingers  in  the  dream !  She  greeted  me  as  if  w^e  were 
►  already  acquainted,  and  invited  me  to  w^alk  in.  The 
old  man  stayed  behind ;  and  I  went  with  her  through 
a  short  passage,  arched  and  finely  ornamented,  to  the 
midtUe  hall,  the  splendid »  dome-hke  ceiling  of  which 
attracted  my  gaze  on  my  entrance,  and  filled  me  with 
astonishmeDt.  Yet  my  eye  could  not  dwell  on  tliis 
long,  being  allured  down  l>y  a  more  charming  spectacle. 
On  a  carpet,  directly  under  the  middle  of  the  cupola, 
sat  three  women  in  a  triangle,  clad  in  three  different 
colours,  —  one  red,  the  otht?r  yellow,  the  third  green. 
The  seats  were  gilt,  and  the  carpet  was  a  fierfect  flower- 
bed. In  their  arms  lay  the  three  instruments  which  T 
had  been  able  to  distinguLsh  from  without ;  for,  being 
disturbed  by  my  arrival,  they  had  stopped  their  playing. 
•  Welcome  !  *'  said  the  middle  one,  who  sat  with  her  face 
to  the  door,  in  a  red  dress,  and  with  the  harp.  **  Sit 
down  by  Alerte,  and  listen,  if  you  ai'e  a  lover  of  music* 
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Now  only  I  remarked  that  there  was  a  rather  long 
bench  placed  obliquely  before  them,  on  which  lay  a 
mandolin.  The  pretty  girl  took  it  up,  sat  down,  and 
drew  me  to  her  side.  Now  also  I  looked  at  the  second 
lady  on  my  right.  She  wore  the  yellow  dress,  and  had 
the  guitar  in  her  hand;  and  if  the  harp-player  was 
dignified  in  form,  grand  in  features,  and  majestic  in  her 
deportment,  one  might  remark  in  the  guitar-player  an 
easy  grace  and  cheerfulness.  She  was  a  slender  blonde, 
while  the  other  was  adorned  by  dark  brown  hair.  The 
variety  and  accordance  of  their  music  could  not  pre- 
vent me  from  remarking  the  third  beauty,  in  the  green 
dress,  whose  lute-playing  was  for  me  at  once  touching 
and  striking.  She  was  the  one  who  seemed  to  notice 
me  the  most,  and  to  direct  her  music  to  me:  only  I 
could  not  make  up  my  mind  about  her;  for  she  ap- 
peared to  me  now  tender,  now  whimsical,  now  frank, 
now  self-willed,  according  as  she  changed  her  mien  and 
mode  of  playing.  Sometimes  she  seemed  to  wish  to 
excite  my  emotions,  sometimes  to  tease  me;  but,  do 
what  she  would,  she  got  little  out  of  me ;  for  my  little 
neighbour,  by  whom  I  sat  elbow  to  elbow,  had  gained 
me  entirely  to  herself:  and  while  I  clearly  saw  in 
those  three  ladies  the  sylphides  of  my  dream,  and 
recognised  the  colours  of  the  apples,  I  conceived  that  I 
had  no  cause  to  detain  them.  I  should  have  liked 
better  to  lay  hold  of  the  pretty  little  maiden  if  I 
had  not  but  too  well  remembered  the  blow  she  had 
given  me  in  my  dream.  Hitherto  she  had  remained 
quite  quiet  with  her  mandoUn ;  but,  when  her  mistresses 
had  ceased,  they  commanded  her  to  perform  some 
pleasant  little  piece.  Scarcely  had  she  jinglfed  off  some 
dance-tune,  in  a  most  exciting  manner,  than  she  sprang 
up:  I  did  the  sama  She  played  and  danced;  I  was 
hurried  on  to  accompany  her  steps ;  and  we  executed  a 
kind  of  little  ballet,  with  which  the  ladies  seemed 
satisfied ;  for,  as  soon  as  we  had  done,  they  commanded 
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the  Utile  girl  to  refresh  rae  with  something  nice  till 
supper  should  come  in.  I  had  indeed  forgotten  that 
there  was  anythiog  in  the  world  lieyond  this  paradise* 
Alerte  led  me  hack  immediately  into  the  passage  by 
which  I  had  entered.  On  one  side  of  it  Blie  had  two 
well-arranged  rooms.  In  that  in  which  she  lived  she 
set  before  me  oranges,  tigs,  peaches,  and  giapes ;  and  I 
enjoyed  with  great  gusto  both  the  fniits  of  foreign 
lands  and  those  of  our  own  itot  yet  in  season.  Con- 
fectionery there  was  io  profusion :  she  filled,  too,  a 
goblet  of  polifihed  crystal  with  foaming  wine;  hut  I 
had  no  neeil  to  di-ink,  m  1  had  reficshed  myself  with 
the  fniits.     "Now  wc  will  play/*  said  ^he,  and  led  me 

.  into  the  other  room.  Here  all  looked  like  a  Christmas 
fair,  hut  such  costly  and  exquisite  things  were  never 
seen  in  a  Chvistmas  booth.  There  were  all  kinds  of 
dolls,   dcsllj§'    clothes,   and   dolls'   furniture ;    kitchens, 

;  parlours,  and  shops,  and  single  toys  innumerable.  She 
led  me  round  to  all  the  glass  cases  in  which  these  in- 
genious works  were  presen'ed.     But  she  soon  closed 

•  again  the  first  cases,  and  said,  **  That  is  nothing  for  you» 
T  know  well  enough.  Here/*  she  said,  "  we  could  find 
building-materials,  walls  and  towers,  houses,  palaces, 
churches,  to  put  together  a  great  city.  But  this  <loes 
not  entertain  me.  We  will  take  something  else,  which 
will  he  amusing  to  both  c»f  us,"  Then  she  brought  out 
some  boxes,  in  which  I  saw  an  ^irmy  of  httle  soldiers 
piled  one  upon  the  other,  of  which  I  must  needs  confess 
that  I  had  never  seen  anything  so  Ix^autifuL  She  did 
not  leave  me  time  to  examine  them  in  detail,  but  took 
one  box  untler  lier  nrra,  while  I  seized  the  other.  *'  We 
will  go,**  she  said,  "  to  the  golden  briilge.  There  one 
plays  best  with  sokliers:  the  lances  give  at  once  the 
direction  in  which  the  armies?  are  to  be  opposed  to  each 
other."  We  had  now  reached  the  gcdden,  trembling 
floor;  and  below  me  I  could  he^^r  the  waters  gurgle 
and  the  fishes  splash,  while  I  knelt  down  to  range  my 
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columns.  All,  as  I  now  saw,  were  cavalry.  She 
boasted  that  she  had  the  queen  of  the  Amazons  as 
leader  of  her  female  host.  I,  on  the  contrary,  found 
Achilles  and  a  very  stately  Grecian  cavalry.  The 
armies  stood  facing  each  other,  and  nothing  could  have 
been  seen  more  beautiful.  They  were  not  flat,  leaden 
horsemen  like  ours ;  but  man  and  horse  were  round  and 
solid,  and  most  finely  wrought :  nor  could  one  conceive 
how  they  kept  their  balance ;  for  they  stood  of  them- 
selves, without  a  support  for  their  feet. 

Both  of  us  had  inspected  our  hosts  with  much  seK- 
complacency,  when  she  announced  the  onset.  We  had 
found  ordnance  in  our  chests ;  viz.,  Uttle  boxes  full  of 
well-polished  agate  balls.  With  these  we  were  to  fight 
against  each  other  from  a  certain  distance;  while, 
however, it  was  an  express  condition  that  we  should 
not  throw  with  more  force  than  was  necessary  to 
upset  the  figures,  as  none  of  them  were  to  be  injured. 
Now  the  cannonade  began  on  both  sides,  and  at  first 
it  succeeded  to  the  satisfaction  of  us  both.  But  when 
my  adversary  observed  that  I  aimed  better  than  she, 
and  might  in  the  end  win  the  victory,  which  depended 
on  the  majority  of  pieces  remaining  upright,  she  came 
nearer,  and  her  girlish  way  of  throwing  had  then  the 
desired  result.  She  prostrated  a  multitude  of  my  best 
troops,  and  the  more  I  protested  the  more  eagerly  did 
she  throw.  This  at  last  vexed  me,  and  I  declared  that 
I  would  do  the  same.  In  fact,  I  not  only  went  nearer, 
but  in  my  rage  threw  with  much  more  violence;  so 
that  it  was  not  long  before  a  pair  of  her  Httle  cen- 
tauresses  flew  in  pieces.  In  her  eagerness  she  did  not 
instantly  notice  it,  but  I  stood  petrified  when  the 
broken  figures  joined  together  again  of  themselves: 
Amazon  and  horse  became  again  one,  and  also  per- 
fectly close,  set  up  a  gallop  from  the  golden  bridge 
under  the  lime-trees,  and,  running  swiftly  backwards 
and  forwards,  were  lost  in  their  career,  I  know   not 
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how,  in  tlie  direction  of  the  walL  My  fair  oppoDeot 
bad  hartlly  perceived  this,  when  she  broke  out  into 
loud  weeping  and  lamentation,  and  exclaimed  that  I 
had  caused  her  an  irreparable  loss,  which  was  far 
greater  than  could  be  expressed.  But  I,  by  this  time 
provoked,  was  glad  to  anuoy  her,  and  blindly  flung  a 
couple  of  the  remaining  agate  balls  with  force  into  the 
midst  of  her  army.  Unhappily  1  hit  the  queen,  who 
bad  hitherto,  during  our  regular  game,  been  excepted. 
She  flew  in  pieces,  and  her  nearest  officers  were  also 
shivered.  But  they  swiftly  set  themselves  up  again, 
and  started  off  like  the  others,  galloping  very  menily 
about  under  the  lime-trees,  and  disjippcaring  against 
the  wall.  My  opponent  scolded  and  abused  me ;  but, 
being  now  in  full  play,  I  8toof>ed  to  pick  up  some 
agate  balls  which  rolled  about  upon  the  golden  laneea 
It  was  my  fierce  desire  to  destroy  her  whole  army. 
She,  on  the  other  hand,  not  idle,  sprang  at  me,  and 
gave  me  a  box  on  the  car,  which  made  my  head  ring. 
Having  always  heard  that  a  hearty  kiss  was  the  proper 
ree^Dse  to  a  girFs  box  of  the  ear,  I  took  her  by  the 
ears,  and  kissed  her  repeatedly.  But  she  uttered  such 
a  piercing  scream  as  frightened  even  nic,  I  let  her 
go;  and  it  was  fortunate  that  I  did  so,  for  in  a  mo- 
ment I  knew  not  what  was  happening  to  me.  The 
ground  beneath  me  began  to  shake  and  rattle.  I 
aooQ  remarked  that  the  raOings  again  set  themselves 
ip  motion ;  but  I  had  no  time  to  c-onsider,  nor  could  I 
get  a  footing  so  as  to  fly.  I  feared  every  instant  to  be 
pierced ;  for  the  partisans  and  lances,  which  had  lifted 
themselves  up,  were  already  slitting  my  clothes.  It  is 
saflicient  to  say,  that,  I  know  not  how  it  was,  hearing 
and  sight  failed  me ;  and  I  recovered  from  my  swoon 
and  terror  at  the  foot  of  a  lime-tree,  agaiust  which  the 
pikes  in  si>ringing  up  had  thrown  me.  As  I  awoke, 
my  anger  awakened  also,  and  violently  increased  when 
I  heard  from  the  other  side  the  gites  and  laughter  of 
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my  opponent,  who  had  probably  reached  the  earth 
somewhat  more  softly  than  L  Therefore  I  jumped 
up,  and  as  I  saw  the  little  host  with  its  leader 
Achilles  scattered  around  me,  having  been  driven 
over  with  me  by  the  rising  of  the  rails,  I  seized  the 
hero  first  and  threw  him  against  a  tree.  His  resusci- 
tation and  flight  now  pleased  me  doubly,  a  malicious 
pleasure  combining  with  the  prettiest  sight  in  the 
world;  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  sending  all  the 
other  Greeks  after  him,  when  suddenly  hissing  waters 
spurted  at  me  on  all  sides,  from  stones  and  wall,  from 
ground  and  branches,  and,  wherever  I  turned,  dashed 
against  me  crossways. 

In  a  short  time  my  Hght  garment  was  wet  through. 
It  was  already  rent,  and  I  did  not  hesitate  to  tear  it 
entirely  off  my  body.  I  cast  away  my  sHppers,  and 
one  covering  after  another.  Nay,  at  last  I  found  it 
very  agreeable  to  let  such  a  shower-bath  play  over  me 
in  the  warm  day.  Now,  being  quite  naked,  I  walked 
gravely  along  between  these  welcome  waters,  where  I 
thought  to  enjoy  myself  for  some  time.  My  anger 
cooled,  and  I  wished  for  nothing  more  than  a  recon- 
ciliation with  my  little  adversary.  But,  in  a  twin- 
kling, the  water  stopped ;  and  I  stood  drenched  upon 
the  saturated  ground.  The  presence  of  the  old  man, 
who  appeared  before  me  unexpectedly,  was  by  no 
means  welcome.  I  could  have  wished,  if  not  to  hide, 
at  least  to  clothe,  myself.  The  shame,  the  shivering, 
the  eflfort  to  cover  myself  in  some  decree,  made  me  cut 
a  most  piteous  figure.  The  old  man  employed  the 
moment  in  venting  the  severest  reproaches  against  me. 
•'What  hinders  me,"  he  exclaimed,  "from  taking  one 
of  the  green  cords,  and  fitting  it,  if  not  to  your  neck, 
to  your  back  ? "  This  threat  I  took  in  very  ill  part. 
•*  Refrain,"  I  cried,  "  from  such  words,  even  from  such 
thoughts ;  for  otherwise  you  and  your  mistresses  ¥dll 
be  lost."  —  "  Who,  then,  are  you,"  he  asked  in  defiance, 
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**  who  dare  speak  thus  V*  —  **  A  favourite  of  the  gods," 

I  said,  "  on  whom  it  depends  whether  those  ladies  shall 

fiad  worthy  husbands  and  pas.s  a  happy  Hfe,  or  be  left 

to  pitie  and  wither  in  their  itiagic  celL"     Tlie  old  man 

stepped  some  paces  back.     *'  Who  has  revealed  that  to 

you  r'   he  inquired,   with  astonishment  and  concern. 

**  Three  apples/*  I  said,  **  three  jewels.**  —  "  And  what 

^ward  do  you  re(juire  ? "  he  exclaimed.     "  Before  all 

fchings,  the  httle  creature,"  1  replied,  *'  who  has  brought 

me  into  this  accursed  state/'     The  old  man  cast  hini- 

jMUelf  dowm  before  me,  without  shrinking  from  the  wet 

id   miry  soil :  then   he   rose  without  being  wetted, 

3k  me  kindly  by  the  hand,  led  me  into  the  hall,  clad 

'me  again  quickly ;  and  1  was  soon  once  more  decked 

out  and  frizzled  in  my  Sunday  fashion  as  iKjfore,     The 

porter  did  not  speak  auotlier  word ;  but,  l>efore  he  let 

me  pass  the  entrance,  he  stopped  me,  and  showed  me 

>me  objects  on  the  wall  over  the  way,  while,  at  the 

Tiame   time,  he   point^^Al    backwards   to   the   door*      I 

understoo*!  him ;  he  wished  to  imprint  tho  objects  on 

my  mind,  that  I  might  tlie  more  certainly  find  the 

door,  which   liad  uoexpectedly  closed   behind   me.     I 

now    took    good    notice    of    what    was    i:*ppositc    me. 

f  Above  a  high  wall  rose  the  boughs  of  extremely  uld 

Dut-treea,  and  partly  covered  the  cornice  at  the  top, 

Tlie    branches  i*eached    down   to  a   stone    tablet,  the 

lornamcnted  border  of  wbicjli  I  could  perfectly  recog- 

lise,  though    I    could    not    n^ad    the    inscription.     It 

^rested  on  the  top-stone  of  a  nicht^,  in  whieh  a  finely 

wrought  fountain  poured  water  from  cup  to  cup  into  a 

TAat  basin,  that  formed,  as  it  were;  a  little  ]HiQd,  aiid 

isappeared  in  the  earth.     Fountain,  inscription,  nut- 

8,  all  stood  perpendicularly,  one  above  another :  I 

^ould  paint  it  as  I  saw  it. 

Now,  it  may  well  be  conceived  how  I  passed  this 
evenintjf*  and  many  following  days,  and  how  often  I 
repeated    to    myself   this  story,  which  even   I    could 
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hardly  believe.  As  soon  as  it  was  in  any  degree 
possible,  I  went  again  to  the  Bad  Wall,  at  least  to 
refresh  my  remembrance  of  these  signs,  and  to  look  at 
the  precious  door.  But,  to  my  great  amazement,  I 
found  all  changed.  Nut-trees,  indeed,  overtopped  the 
wall ;  but  they  did  not  stand  immediately  in  contact. 
A  tablet  also  was  inserted  in  the  wall,  but  far  to  the 
right  of  the  trees,  without  ornament,  and  with  a  l^ble 
inscription.  A  niche  with  a  fountain  was  found  far  to 
the  left,  but  ¥dth  no  resemblance  whatever  to  that 
which  I  had  seen ;  so  that  I  almost  believed  that  the 
second  adventure  was,  like  the  first,  a  dream,  for  of 
the  door  there  is  not  the  sUghtest  trace.  The  only 
thing  that  consoles  me  is  the  observation,  that  these 
three  objects  seem  always  to  change  their  places. 
For,  in  repeated  visits  to  the  spot,  I  think  I  have 
noticed  that  the  nut-trees  have  moved  somewhat 
nearer  together,  and  that  the  tablet  and  the  fountain 
seem  likewise  to  approach  each  other.  Probably, 
when  all  is  brought  together  again,  the  door,  too,  will 
once  more  be  visible ;  and  I  will  do  my  best  to  take 
up  the  thread  of  the  adventura  Whether  I  shall  be 
able  to  tell  you  what  further  happens,  or  whether  I 
shall  be  expressly  forbidden  to  do  so,  I  cannot  say. 

This  tale,  of  the  truth  of  which  my  playfellows  vehe- 
mently strove  to  convince  themselves,  received  great 
applause.  Each  of  them  visited  alone  the  places 
described,  without  confiding  it  to  me  or  the  others, 
and  discovered  the  nut-trees,  the  tablet,  and  the  spring, 
though  always  at  a  distance  from  each  other ;  as  they 
at  last  confessed  to  me  afterward,  because  it  is  not  easy 
to  conceal  a  secret  at  that  early  age.  But  here  the 
contest  first  arose.  One  asserted  that  the  objects  did 
not  stir  from  the  spot,  and  always  maintained  the  same 
distance;  a  second  averred  that  they  did  move,  and 
that,  too,  away  from  each  other;  a  third  agreed  with 
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the  latter  as  to  the  firet  point  of  their  moving,  though 
it  seemed  to  him  that  the  nut-trees,  tablet,  and  foun- 
tain  rather  drew  near  together;  while  a  frmrth  had 
something  still  more  wonderful  to  announce,  which 
was,  that  the  nut-trees  wei^e  in  the  middle,  Vmt  that  the 
tablet  and  the  fountain  were  on  sides  opposite  to  those 
which  I  had  stat^*  With  respect  to  the  traces  of  the 
httle  door,  they  also  varied.  And  thus  they  furnished 
me  an  early  instance  of  the  cnntrttdi<:tory  views  njen 
can  hold  and  niaiiitain  in  regard  to  matters  quite 
simple  and  easily  cleared  up,  As  I  obstinately  refused 
the  continuation  of  my  tale,  a  repjetition  of  the  first 
part  was  often  desired.  1  took  good  care  not  to 
change  the  circumst^inces  much;  and,  by  the  uniform- 
ity of  the  nairative,  I  converted  the  fable  into  truth  in 
the  minds  of  my  hearers. 

Yet  I  was  averse  to  falsehood  and  dissimulation,  and 
altogether  by  no  means  frivolous.  Eiither,  on  the 
contrary,  the  inward  earnestness,  with  wluch  I  had 
early  l»egun  to  consider  myself  and  the  world,  was 
seen,  even  in  my  exterior ;  and  I  was  frequently  called 
to  account,  often  in  a  friendly  way,  and  often  in  rail- 
lery, for  a  certain  dignity  which  I  had  assumed.  For, 
although  good  and  chosen  friends  were  certainly  not 
wanting  to  me,  we  were  always  a  minority  against 
those  who  found  pleasure  in  assailing  us  with  wanton 
rudeness,  and  who  indecil  often  awoke  us  in  no  gentle 
E&ahion  from  that  legendaiT  and  self-conifflacent  dreiim- 
iog  in  which  we  ^  1  by  inventing,  and  my  iumpanion^t 
by  sympathising  — were  too  readUy  absorbed  Thus 
fe  learned  once  more,  that,  instead  of  ainking  into 
Teminacy  and  fanta,stic  delights,  there  was  reason 
lather  for  hardening  ourselves,  in  order  either  to  bearl 
or  to  count*3ract  inevitable  evils.  >^ 

Among  the  stoical  exercises  which  I  cultivated,  as 
earnestly  as  it  was  possible  for  a  lad,  was  even  the 
endurance  of  bodily  pain.     Our  teachers  often  treated 
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US  very  unkindly  and  unskilfully,  with  blows  and  cuflfs, 
against  which  we  hardened  ourselves  all  the  more  as 
obstinacy  was  forbidden  under  the  severest  penalties. 
A  great  many  of  the  sports  of  youth  depend  on  a 
rivalry  in  such  endurances ;  as,  for  instance,  when  they 
strike  each  other  alternately  with  two  fingers  or  the 
whole  fist,  till  the  limbs  are  numb ;  or  when  they  bear 
the  penalty  of  blows  incurred  in  certain  games,  with 
more  or  less  firmness ;  when,  in  wrestling  or  scuffling, 
they  do  not  let  themselves  be  perplexed  by  the  pinches 
of  a  half-conquered  opponent;  or,  finally,  when  they 
suppress  the  pain  inflicted  for  the  sake  of  teasing,  and 
even  treat  with  indifference  the  nips  and  ticklings  with 
which  young  persons  are  so  active  toward  each  other. 
Thus  we  gain  a  great  advantage,  of  which  others  can- 
not speedily  deprive  us. 

But,  85  I  made  a  sort  of  boast  of  this  impassiveness, 
the  importunity  of  the  others  was  increased  ;  and,  since 
rude  barbarity  knows  no  limits,  it  managed  to  force  me 
beyond  my  bounda  Let  one  case  suffice  for  several. 
It  happened  once  that  the  teacher  did  not  come  for  the 
usual  hour  of  instruction.  As  long  as  we  children 
were  all  together,  we  entertained  ourselves  quite  agree- 
ably; but  when  my  adherents,  after  waiting  long 
enough,  had  left,  and  I  remained  alone  'with  three  of 
my  enemies,  these  took  it  into  their  heads  to  torment 
me,  to  shame  me,  and  to  drive  me  away.  Having  left 
me  an  instant  in  the  room,  they  came  back  with 
switches,  which  they  had  made  by  quickly  cutting  up 
a  broom.  I  noted  their  design  ;  and,  as  I  supposed  the 
end  of  the  hour  near,  I  at  once  resolved  not  to  resist 
Uiem  till  the  clock  struck.  They  began,  therefore, 
without  remorse,  to  lash  my  legs  and  calves  in  the 
cruellest  fashion.  I  did  not  stir,  but  soon  felt  that 
I  had  miscalculated,  and  that  such  pain  greatly  length- 
ened the  minutes.  My  wrath  grew  with  my  endur- 
ance ;  and,  at  the  first  stroke  of  the  hour,  I  grasped  the 
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one  who  least  expected  it  by  the  hair  behind,  hurled 
him  to  the  earth  in  an  instant,  pressing  my  knee  upon 
his  back ;  the  second,  a  younger  and  weaker  one,  who 
attacked  me  from  behintl,  I  drew  by  the  head  under 
my  arm,  and  almost  throttled  him  with  the  pressxire. 
The  last,  and  nob  thi3  weakest,  still  rmoained;  and  my 
left  hand  only  w^aa  left  for  my  defence.  But  I  seized 
him  by  the  clothes ;  and,  with  a  dexterous  twist  on  my 
part  and  an  over-precipitate  one  on  Ms,  I  brought  liim 
down  and  struck  his  face  on  the  grnxind.  They  were 
not  wanting  iu  bites,  pinches,  and  kicks ;  but  I  had 
nothing  but  revenge  iu  my  limbs  as  well  as  iu  my 
heart*  With  the  adviiutage  which  I  had  acquirc^d,  I 
repeatedly  knocked  their  heads  together.  At  last  they 
lised  a  dreadful  shout  of  nnirder,  and  we  were  soon 

'Burrouoded  by  all  the  inmates  of  the  house*  The 
switches  scattered  ai^ound,  and  my  legs,  which  I  had 
bared  of  the  stockings,  soon  bore  witness  for  me. 
They  put  off  the  punishment,  and  let  nie  leave  the 
house ;  but  I  declared,  that  in  future,  on  the  slightest 
CTeuce,  I  would  scratch  out  the  eyes,  tear  off  the  ears, 
'  any  one  of  tliem,  if  not  throttle  him. 
Though,  as  usually  happens  in  childish  affairs,  this 
event  was  socm  forgotten,  and  even  laughed  at,  it  was 
the  cause  that  these  joint  instructions  became  fewer^ 
and  at  last  entirely  ceased.  I  was  thus  again,  as 
formerly,  kept  more  at  home ;  where  I  found  my  sister 
ComeUa,  who  was  only  one  year  younger  than  myself, 
a  ccmipauion  always  growing  more  agreeable. 

Still,  I  will  not  leave  this  topic  without  telling  some 

■Biore  stories  of  the  many  vexations  caused  me  by  my 
layfcllows ;  for  this  is  the  instructive  part  of  such 
moral  communications,  that  a  man  may  learn  how  it 
has  gone  with  others,  and  what  he  also  has  to  expect 
from  life;  and  that,  whatever  comes  to  paas^ha^may 
cr  -  '      that  it  happonB  tahim  as  a  man,  and  not  as  _ 

\n  .illy  fortunate  or  unfurtunate.     If  such  knowl- 
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edge  ia  of  little  us©  for  avoiding  evils,  it  is  very  ser- 
viceable so  far  as  it  qualifier  us  to  understand  our 
condition,  and  bear  or  even  to  overcome  it. 

And  general  remark  will  not  be  out  of  place  here, 
which  is,  that,  as  the  children  of  the  cultivated  classes 
grow  up,  a  great  contradiction  appears.  I  refer  to  the 
fact,  that  they  are  urged  and  trained  by  parents  and 
teachers  to  deport  themselves  moderately,  intelligently, 
and  even  wisely ;  to  give  pain  to  no  one  from  petulance 
or  arrogance ;  and  to  suppre.ss  all  the  evU  impulses 
wliich  may  be  developed  in  them ;  but  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  while  the  young  creatures  are  engaged  in 
this  discipline,  they  have  to  sutfcr  from  others  that 
which  in  them  is  reprimanded  and  punished.  In  this 
way  the  poor  things  are  brougbt  into  a  sad  strait  be- 
tween the  natural  and  civilised  states,  and,  after  re- 
straining themselves  for  awhile,  breiik  out,  according 
to  their  characters,  into  cunning  or  violence. 

Force  may  be  warded  ofi'  by  force ;  hut  a  well-dis- 
posed child,  inclined  to  love  and  sympathy,  has  little 
to  oppose  to  scorn  and  ill-will  Though  1  managed 
pretty  well  to  keep  off  the  assaults  of  my  companions, 
I  was  by  no  means  equal  to  them  in  sarcasm  and 
abuse ;  because  he  who  merely  defends  himself  in  such 
cases  is  always  a  loser.  Attacks  of  this  soil  conse- 
quently, when  they  went  so  far  as  to  excite  anger, 
were  repelled  with  physical  force,  or  at  least  excited 
strange  i-efleetions  in  me  which  could  not  be  without 
results.  Among  other  advantages  wliich  my  ilhwishers 
saw  with  envy,  was  tbe  pleasure  I  took  in  the  relations 
that  accrued  to  the  family  from  my  grandfather's  posi- 
tion of  SchuHheiss ;  since,  as  he  was  the  first  of  his 
class,  this  had  no  small  etiect  on  those  belonging  to 
him.  Once  when,  after  the  holding  of  the  Piper's 
Court,  I  appeared  to  pride  myself  on  having  seen  my 
grandfather  in  the  midst  of  the  council,  one  step  higher 
than  the  rest,  enthroned,  as  it  were,  under  the  portrait 
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rof  the  emperor,  one  of  the  boys  said  to  me  in  derision^ 
that,  like  the  peaeoek  coDtemplatiug  his  feet,  I  should 
cast  my  eyes  back  to  my  paternal  gi-and  father,  who 
had  been  keeper  of  the  Willow  Ian,  and  would  never 
have  aspired  to  thrones  and  coronets.  I  replied,  that 
I  was  in  no  wise  ashamed  of  that,  as  it  was  the  glory 
and  honour  of  our  native  city  that  all  its  citizens  might 
I  consider  each  other  equal,  and  every  one  derive  profit 

m  and  honour  from  his  exertions  in  his  own  way.  I  was 
^  sorry  only  that  the  gfxwi  man  had  been  so  long  dead ; 
for  I  had  often  yearned  to  know  him  in  person,  had 
many  times  gazed  upon  his  likeuest*,  nay,  had  visited 
his  tomb,  and  had  at  least  derived  pleasure  from  the 
inscription  on  the  simple  monument  of  that  past  exist- 
ence to  which  I  was  indebted  for  my  own.  Another 
ill-wisher,  who  was  the  most  malicious  of  all,  took  the 
first  aside,  and  wliispered  sometMog  in  his  eat;  while 
they  still  looked  at  me  scornfully.  My  gall  already 
began  to  rise,  and  I  ehalleoged  them  to  speak  out. 
"  What  is  more,  then,  if  you  will  have  it/'  continued 
the  first,  "  this  one  thinks  you  might  go  looking  about 
a  long  time  before  you  could  find  your  grandfather/* 
r  now  threatened  them  more  vehemently  if  they  did 
not  more  clearly  explain  themselves.  Thereupon  they 
brought  forward  an  old  story,  which  they  pretended  to 
have  overheard  from  their  parents,  that  my  father  was 
the  8i)n  of  some  eminent  man,  while  that  good  citizen 
had  shown  Idmself  willing  to  take  outwardly  the  pa- 
ternal offica  They  had  the  impudence  to  produce  all 
sorts  of  ailments :  as,  for  example,  that  our  property 
came  exclusively  from  our  grandmother ;  that  the  other 
collateral  relations  who  lived  in  Friedburg  and  other 
places  were  alike  destitute  of  property ;  and  other  rea- 
sons of  the  sort,  which  could  merely  derive  their  weight 
from  malice.  I  listened  to  them  more  composedly 
than  they  expected,  for  they  stood  ready  to  fly  the 
very  moment  that  I  should  make  a  gesture  as  if  I 
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would  seize  their  hair.  But  I  replied  quite  calmly, 
and  in  substance,  "  that  even  this  was  no  great  injury 
to  me.  Life  was  such  a  boon,  that  one  might  be  quite 
indifferent  as  to  whom  one  had  to  thank  for  it ;  since 
at  least  it  must  be  derived  from  God,  before  whom  we 
all  were  equals."  As  they  could  make  nothing  of  it, 
they  let  the  matter  drop  for  this  time:  we  went  on 
playing  together  as  before,  wliich  among  children  is  an 
approved  mode  of  reconciliation. 

Still,  these  spiteful  words  inoculated  me  with  a  sort 
of  moral  disease,  which  crept  on  in  secret  It  would 
not  have  displeased  me  at  all  to  have  been  the  grand- 
son of  any  person  of  consideration,  even  if  it  had  not 
been  in  the  most  lawful  way.  My  acuteness  followed 
up  the  scent,  my  imagination  was  excited,  and  my 
sagacity  put  in  requisition.  I  began  to  investigate  the 
allegation,  and  invented  or  found  for  it  new  grounds  of 
probability.  I  had  heard  little  said  of  my  grandfather, 
excejvt  that  his  likeness,  together  with  my  grandmother's, 
had  hung  in  a  parlour  of  the  old  house ;  both  of  which, 
after  the  building  of  the  new  one,  had  been  kept  in  an 
upper  chamber.  My  grandmother  must  have  been  a 
very  handsome  woman,  and  of  the  same  age  as  her 
huslvand.  I  remembered  also  to  have  seen  in  her  room 
the  miniature  of  a  handsome  gentleman  in  uniform, 
with  star  and  onler,  which  after  her  death,  and  during 
the  confusion  of  house-building,  had  disappeared,  vntii 
many  other  small  piece;?  of  furnitureL  These  and  many 
other  things  I  put  together  in  my  childish  head,  and 
exeicised  that  modem  poetical  talent  which  contrives 
to  obtain  the  sympathies  of  the  whole  cukivated  world 
by  a  marvellous  combination  of  the  important  events 
of  human  life. 

But  as  I  did  not  venture  to  trust  such  an  affair  to 
any  one.  or  even  to  ask  the  most  nemoCe  questions 
oonc^niing  it»  I  was  not  wanting  in  a  seereC  diligence, 
in  order  to  get^  if  possiUe,  somewhat  nearer  to  the 
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matter.  I  had  heard  it  explicitly  maintaiDed,  that 
sons  often  bore  a  decided  resemblance  to  their  fat h era 
or  grandfathers.  Many  of  cmr  frieods,  eapeciaily  Coun- 
cillor Schneider,  a  friend  of  the  family,  were  connected 
by  business  with  all  the  princes  and  noblemen  of 
the  neighbourhood,  of  whom»  including  both  the  ruUng 
and  the  younger  branche<9,  not  a  few  hitd  estates  on 
the  Rhine  and  Main,  and  in  the  intermediate  country^ 
and  who  at  times  honunretl  their  faithful  agents  with 
their  portraits.  These,  which  I  had  often  seen  on  the 
walls  from  my  infancy,  I  now  regarded  with  redoubled 
sDtion;  seeking  whether  I  could  not  detect  some 
ambiance  to  my  father  or  even  to  myself,  which  too 
often  happened  to  lead  me  to  any  degree  of  certainty. 
For  now  it  was  the  eyes  of  this,  now  the  nose  of  that, 
which  seemed  to  indicate  some  relationship.  Thus 
these  marks  led  me  delusively  backward  and  forward : 
and  though  in  the  end  I  was  compel  led  to  regard  the 
reproach  as  a  completely  eniiity  tale,  the  impression 
remained ;  and  I  could  not  from  time  to  time  refrain 
from  privately  calling  np  and  testing  all  the  noblemen 
whose  images  had  remained  very  tlistinct  in  my  im- 
agination* So  true  is  it  that  whatever  inwardly 
confirms  man  in  his  self-conceit,  or  flatters  his  secret 
vanity,  is  so  highly  desirable  to  him.  that  he  does  not 
ask  further,  whether  in  other  respects  it  may  turn  to 
his  honour  or  disgrace. 

But,  instead  of  niingling  here  serious  and  even 
reproachful  reflections,  I  rather  turn  my  look  away 
from  those  beautiful  times ;  for  who  is  able  to  si>eak 
worthily  of  the  fulness  of.  childhood  i  We  cannot 
behold  the  little  creatures  which  flit  aljout  Liefore  ns 
otherwise  than  with  delight,  nay,  with  admiration ; 
for  they  generally  promise  more  than  they  perform  : 
and  it  seems  that  Nature,  among  the  other  roguish 
tricks  that  she  plays  us^  here  also  especially  desi^^s  to 
make  ^ort  of  us.     The  first  organs  she  l>estows  upon 
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children  coming  into  the  world  are  adapted  to  the 
nearest  immediate  condition  of  the  creature,  which, 
unassuming  and  artless,  makes  use  of  them  in  the 
readiest  way  for  its  present  purposes.  The  child,  con- 
sidered in  and  for  himself,  with  his  equals,  and  in 
relations  suited  to  his  powers,  seems  so  intelligent  and 
rational,  and  at  the  same  time  so  easy,  cheerful, 
and  clever,  that  one  can  hardly  wish  it  further  culti- 
vation. If  children  grew  up  according  to  early  indica- 
tions, we  should  have  nothing  but  geniuses ;  butgrowth 
is  not  merely  development:  the  various  organic  sys- 
tems  wtucn  constitute  one  man  spring  one  from 
another,  follow  each  other,  change  into  each  other, 
_^  supplant  each  other,  and  even  consume  each  other ;  so 
that  after  a  time  scarcely  a  trace  is  to  be  found 
of  many  aptitudes  and  manifestations  of  ability.  Even 
when  the  talents  of  the  man  have  on  the  whole  a 
decided  direction,  it  wiU  be  hard  for  the  greatest  and 
most  experienced  connoisseur  to  declare  them  before- 
hand with  confidence ;  although  afterward  it  is  easy  to 
remark  what  has  pointed  to  a  future. 

By  no  means,  therefore,  is  it  my  design  wholly  to 
comprise  the  stories  of  my  childhood  in  these  first 
books;  but  I  will  rather  afterward  resume  and  con- 
tinue many  a  thread  which  ran  through  the  early 
years  unnoticed.  Here,  however,  I  must  remark  what 
an  increasing  iufluence  the  incidents  of  the  war  grad- 
ually exercised  upon  our  sentiments  and  mode  of  life. 

The  peaceful  citizen  stands  in  a  wonderful  relation 
to  the  great  events  of  the  world.  They  already  excite 
and  disquiet  him  from  a  distance ;  and,  even  if  they  do 
not  touch  him,  he  can  scarcely  refrain  from  an  opinion 
and  a  sympathy.  Soon  he  takes  a  side,  as  his  char- 
acter or  external  dreumstances  may  determine.  But 
when  such  grand  fataUties,  such  important  changes, 
draw  nearer  to  him,  then  with  many  outward  inconve- 
niences remains  that  inward  discomfoit,  which  doubles 
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and  sharpeDS  the  evil,  and  destroys  the  good  which  is 
still  possible.  Theo  he  has  riially  to  suffer  from  friends 
and  foes,  often  more  from  the  former  than  froDi  the 
latt€rr ;  and  he  knows  not  how  to  secure  and  preserve 
either  bis  interests  or  liis  iiielinalioiis. 

The  year  1757,  which  still  passed  in  perfectly  civic 
tranquilhty,  kept  us»  tievertlieless,  in  great  uneasiness  of 

rinind.     Perhaps  no  other  was  more  fruitful  of  events 
aan  this.     Conquests,  achievements,  misfortunes,  res- 

"torations,  followed  one  upon  another,  sw^allowed  up 
and  seemed  to  destroy  eacli  utlier;  yet  the  image  of 
Frederick,  his  name  and  glory,  soon  hovered  again 
above  ali  The  enthusiasm  of  his  worshippers  grew 
always  stronger  and  oaore  animated ;  the  hatretl  of  his 
enemies  more  bitter;  and  the  diversity  of  ophiion, 
which  separated  even  families,  contril>uted  not  a  little 
to  isolate  citizens,  already  sundei-ed  in  many  ways  and 
on  other  grounds.  For  in  a  city  like  Frankfort,  where 
three  religitms  divide  the  iuliabitaDls  into  three  unequal 
masses ;  where  only  a  few  men,  even  of  the  ruling  faith, 
can  attain  to  political  pi^wer,  —  there  must  he  many 
wealthy  and  educated  persons  who  are  thrown  back 
apon  themselvenS,  and,  by  means  of  studies  and  tastes, 
form  for  themselves  an  indiWdual  and  secluded  exist- 
ence. It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  speak  of  such 
men,  now  and  hereafter,  if  we  are  to  bring  biefore  us 
the  pecuUarities  of  a  Frankfort  citizen  of  that  time. 
My  father,  immediately  after  liis  return  from  his 
ivels,  had  in  his  own  way  formed  the  design,  that,  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  service  of  the  city,  he  would 
undertake  one  of  the  subordinate  offices,  and  tlischarge 
its  duties  without  emolument,  if  it  weix?  conferred  upr>n 
him  without  lialloting.  In  the  consuiimsness  uf  his 
good  intentions,  and  according  to  bis  way  of  thinking 
and  the  conception  he  had  of  himself,  he  believed  that 
deserved  such  a  distint-tion,  whi<:h,  indeed,  was  not 
iformable  to  law  or  pitjcedent.     Consequently,  when 
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his  suit  was  rejected,  he  fell  into  ill  humour  and  dis- 
gust, vowed  that  he  would  never  accept  of  any  place, 
and,  in  order  to  render  it  iiuposfiible,  procured  the  title 
of  Imperial  Councillor,  which  the  Sehulthews  and  elder 
Schoffen  bear  as  a  Bpecial  honour.  He  had  thus  made 
himself  an  equtd  of  the  highest,  and  coiild  not  begin 
again  at  the  bottom.  The  same  impulse  induced  him 
also  to  woo  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Schnltheiss,  so  that 
he  was  excluded  from  the  council  on  this  side  also. 
He  was  now  of  that  numter  of  recluses  who  never 
form  themselves  into  a  society.  They  are  as  much 
isolated  in  respect  to  each  other  as  they  are  in  regard 
to  the  whole,  and  the  more  so  as  in  this  seclusion  the 
character  becomes  more  and  more  uncouth.  My  father, 
in  his  travek  and  in  the  w^orld  wldch  he  had  seen, 
might  have  formed  some  conception  of  a  more  elegant 
and  liberal  mode  of  life  than  was,  perhaps,  common 
among  his  fellow  citizens.  In  tliis  respect,  however, 
he  was  not  entirely  without  predecessors  and  as- 
sociates. 

The  name  of  Uffenbach  is  well  known.  At  that 
time,  there  was  a  Schoff  von  U  if  en  bach,  Avho  was 
generally  respected.  He  had  i>eeu  in  Italy ;  had 
applied  himself  particularly  to  music ;  sang  an  agi-ee- 
able  tenor ;  and,  having  brought  home  a  line  collection 
of  pieces,  concerts  and  oratorios  were  j>erforme<l  at  his 
house.  Now%  as  he  sang  in  these  himself,  and  held 
musicians  in  great  favour,  it  w^as  not  thought  altogether 
suitable  to  his  dignity  ;  and  his  invited  guests,  as  well 
as  the  other  people  of  the  countrj^  allowed  themselves 
many  a  jocose  remark  on  the  matter. 

I  remember,  too,  a  Baron  von  Hakel,  a  rich  noble- 
man, who,  being  married,  but  childless,  occupied  a 
charming  house  in  the  Antonius  Street,  fitted  up  with 
all  the  appurtenances  of  a  dignified  position  in  life. 
He  also  possessed  good  pictures,  engravings,  antiques, 
and  much  else  which  generally  accumulates  with  col- 
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lectors  and  lovers  of  art,  From  time  to  time  he  asked 
the  more  noted  personages  to  dinner,  and  was  benefi- 
cent in  a  careful  way  of  his  own ;  since  he  clothed 
the  poor  in  his  owti  house,  hut  kept  back  their  old 
rags,  and  gave  them  a  weekly  charity,  on  couditiun 
that  they  should  preseut  themselves  every  time  clean 
and  neat  in  the  clothea  btis towed  on  them.  I  can 
recall  him  but  indistinctly,  as  a  geyial,  w^ell-made  man ; 
but  more  clearly  his  auction,  which  I  attended  from 
beginning  to  end,  and,  partly  by  command  of  my 
father,  partly  from  my  own  impulse,  pureliased  many 
things  that  are  still  to  l»e  found  in  my  collections. 

At   an   earlier   date   tlian    this,  —  so   early   that  I 

scarcely  set  eyes  upon  him,  —  John  Michael  von  Loen 

gained  considerable  repute  in  the  literary  world  as  well 

as  at  Frankfort,     Not  a  native  of  Frankfort,  he  settled 

there,  and  married  a  sister  of  my  grandmother  Textor, 

whose   maiden   name   was   Lindheim.     Familiar  with 

the    court    and    political    world,   and    rejoicing   in   a 

Bnewed  title  of  nobility,  he  had  acquired  reputation 

daring   to  take   part    in    the  various  excitements 

which  arose  in  Church   and   state.     He  wrote  "The 

jConnt  of  Rivera,"  a  didactic  romance,  the  subject  of 

rhich  is  made  apparent  by  the  second  title,  '*  or,  The 

[onest  Man  at  Court,"     Tliis  work  w^as  well  received, 

anse  it  insisted  on  morality,  even  in  courts,  where 

prudence   only  is   generally  at  home;   and  thus  his 

labour  brought  him  applause  and  respect     A  second 

york.    for   that  very   re^ison,  would   be   accompanied 

by  more  danger.     He  wTote  "  The  Only  True  Religion,'* 

p..a  book  designed  to  advance  tolerance,  especially  be- 

&n  Lutherans  and  Calvinists.     But  here  he  got  in  a 

atroversy  with  the  theologians :  one  Doctor  Benner 

lof  Giessen,    in    particular,   wrote   against   him.     Von 

BQ  rejoined ;  the  contest  grew  violent  and  personal, 

^md  the  unpleasantness  which  arose  from  it  caused  him 

to  accept    the   office  of  president   at    Lingen,  which 
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Frederick  II,  offered  him ;  supposing  that  he  was  an 
enlightened,  unprejudiced  mau,  and  not  averse  to  the 
new  views  that  more  extensively  obtained  in  France 
His  former  coimtrymen,  whom  he  had  left  in  some  dis- 
pleasure, averred  that  he  was  not  contented  there,  nay, 
could  not  be  so,  as  a  i>laee  like  Lingen  was  not  to  be 
compared  with  Frankfort.  l>Iy  fatlier  also  doubted 
w^hether  the  president  would  be  happy,  and  asserted 
that  the  good  uncle  w^ould  have  done  better  not  to 
connect  himself  w4th  the  king,  as  it  was  generally 
hazardous  to  get  too  near  him,  extraoi-dinary  sovereign 
as  he  undoubtedly  was ;  for  it  had  been  seen  how  dis- 
graeefully  the  fanioua  Voltaire  had  been  an^ested  in 
Frankfort,  at  the  requisition  of  the  Prussian  Resident 
Freitag,  though  he  had  formerly  stood  so  high  in 
favour,  and  liad  Ijeen  regarded  as  the  kings  teacher 
in  French  poetry.  There  was,  on  such  occasions,  no 
vsrant  of  reflections  and  examples  to  warn  one  against 
courts  and  princes'  seivice,  of  which  a  native  Frank- 
foiier  could  scarcely  form  a  ct*nception. 

An  excellent  man,  Doctor  Orth,  I  w^ill  only  mention 
by  name ;  because  here  I  have  not  so  much  to  erect  a 
monument  to  the  desendng  citizens  of  Frankfort,  but 
rather  refer  to  them  only  in  as  far  as  their  renown  or 
personal  character  had  some  influence  upon  nie  in  my 
earliest  years.  Doctor  Oith  was  a  wealthy  mau,  and 
was  also  of  that  number  who  never  took  jwirt  in  the 
government,  although  perfectly  qualified  to  do  so  by 
his  knowledge  and  penetration.  The  antiquities  of  Ger- 
many, and  more  especially  of  Frankfurt,  have  been 
much  indebted  to  him :  he  published  remarks  on  the 
so-called  *'  Eeformation  of  Frankfort,"  a  work  in  which 
the  statutes  of  the  state  are  collected.  The  historical 
portions  of  this  book   T  dih gently  read  in  my  youth. 

Von  Ochsen stein,  the  eldest  of  the  three  brothers 
whom  I  have  mentioned  above  as  our  neighbours,  had 
not  been   remarkable   during   his  lifetime,  in   conse- 
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quence  of  his  recluse  habits,  btit  became  the  roore 
Binarkable   after   his  death,  by  leaving  behind    him 

direction  that  common  workingmen  should  carry 
him  to  the  grave,  early  in  the  morning,  in  perfect 
silence,  and  without  an  attendant  or  follower.  This 
was  done;  and  the  affair  caused  great  excitement  in 
the  city,  where  they  were  acciistonicd  to  the  most 
pompous  funerals.  All  who  discharged  the  customary 
offices  on  such  occasions  rose  against  the  innovation. 
But  the  stout  patrician  found  imitators  in  all  classes; 
and,  though  such  ceremouiL^s  were  ilcrisively  called  ox- 
burials,^  they  came  into  (aahiou,  to  the  advantage  of 
many  of  the  more  {xjorly  provided  families;  while 
funeral  parades  were  less  and  less  in  vogue.  I  bring 
forward  this  circumstance,  because  it  preseuts  one  of 
the  earlier  syiuptums  of  that  tendency  to  humility 
and  equality,  which,  in  the  second  half  of  the  last 
century,  was  manifested  in  so  many  ways,  from  above 
downward,  and  broke  out  in  such  unlooked-for  effecta 

Nor  was  there  any  lack  of  antiquarian  amateurs. 
There  were  cabinets  of  pictures,  collections  of  engrav- 
ings; while  the  curiosities  of  om*  own  country  espe- 
cially were  zealously  sought  and  hoarded.  The  older 
deCTees  and  mandates  of  the  imperial  city,  of  which  no 
collection  had  been  prepared,  were  carefully  searched 
for  ia  print  and  manuscript,  arranged  in  the  order 
of  time,  and  preserved  with  re\  erLnice,  as  a  treasure  of 
native  laws  and  customs*  Tlie  portraits  of  Frank- 
fort-ers,  which  existed  in  gieat  number,  were  also 
brought  together,  and  formed  a  special  department  of 
the  cabinets. 

Such  men  my  father  appears  generally  to  have  taken 
as  his  models.  He  was  wanting  in  none  of  the  quali- 
ties that  pertain  to  an  upright  and  respectalile  citizen. 
Thus,  after  he  had  built  Ixis  house,  he  put  his  property 
of  every  sort  into  order.     An   excellent  collection  of 

^  A  pun  upoa  the  name  of  OchseQstein.^TRAKS, 
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maps  by  Schenck  and  other  geographers  at  that  time 
eminent,  the  aforesaid  decrees  and  mandates,  the  por- 
traits, a  chest  of  andent  weapons,  a  case  of  remarkable 
Venetian  glasses,  cups  and  goblets,  natural  curiosities, 
works  in  ivory,  bronzes,  and  a  hundred  other  things, 
were  separated  and  displayed;  and  I  did  not  fail, 
whenever  an  auction  occurred,  to  get  some  commission 
for  the  increase  of  his  possessions. 

I  must  still  speak  of  one  important  family,  of  which 
I  had  heard  strange  things  since  my  earliest  years,  and 
of  some  of  whose  members  I  myself  lived  to  see  a  great 
deal  that  was  wonderful,  —  I  mean  the  Senkenbergs. 
The  father,  of  whom  I  have  little  to  say,  was  an  opu- 
lent man.  He  had  three  sons,  who,  even  in  their 
youth,  uniformly  distinguished  themselves  as  oddities. 
Such  things  are  not  well  received  in  a  Hmited  city, 
where  no  one  is  suffered  to  render  himself  conspicuous, 
either  for  good  or  eviL  Nicknames  and  odd  stories, 
long  kept  in  memory,  are  generally  the  fruit  of  such 
singularity.  The  father  lived  at  Uie  comer  of  Hare 
Street  (Rasengftsse),  which  took  its  name  from  a  sign 
on  the  house,  that  represented  one  hare  at  least,  if  not 
three  hares.  They  consequently  called  these  three 
brothers  only,  the  three  hares,  which  nickname  they 
could  not  shake  off  for  a  long  while.  But  as  great  en- 
dowments often  announce  themselves  in  youth  in  the 
form  of  singularity  and  awkwardness,  so  was  it  also  in 
this  case.  The  eldest  of  the  brothers  was  the  Beieh^- 
ko/ratk  (Imperial  Councillor)  von  Senkenbeig,  after- 
ward so  celebrated.  The  second  was  admitted  into 
the  magistracy,  and  displayed  eminent  alolities,  which, 
however,  he  subsequently  abused  in  a  pettifogging  and 
even  in&mous  way,  if  not  to  the  injury  of  his  native 
city,  certainly  to  that  of  his  coUeaguea  The  third 
brother,  a  physician  and  man  of  great  integrity,  but 
who  practised  little*  and  that  oidy  in  high  fiamilieSy 
preserved  even  in  his  old  age  a  somewhat  whimsical 
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exterior.  He  was  always  very  neatly  dressed,  and  was 
ftever  seen  in  the  street  otherwise  than  in  shoes  and 
with  a  well-powdered,  curled  wig,  and  hia 
hat  under  his  arm.  He  walked  on  rapidly,  but  with  a 
angular  sort  of  stagger ;  so  that  he  was  sometimes  on 
Dne  and  sometimes  on  the  other  side  of  the  way,  and 
"jrmed  a  complete,  zigzag  as  he  went.     The  wags  said 

rthat  he  made  this  in-egular  step  to  get  out  of  the  way 
of   the  departed  souls,  who  might  follow  him  in  a 

^Irtifaight   line,   and   that   he   imitated   those  who   are 

id  of  a  crocodile.     But  all  these  jests  and  many 

BTty  saymgs  were  trausfornicd  at  last  into  reapect 

"for  him,  when  he  devoted  his  handsome  dwelling-house 
in  Esehenheimer  Street,  with  court,  garden,  and  all 
other  appurtenances,  to  a  medical  establishment,  where, 
in  addition  to  a  hospital  designed  exclusively  for  the 
citizens  of  Frankfort,  a  botanic  garden,  an  anatomical 
theatre,  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  considerable  library, 
and  a  house  for  the  director,  were  instituted  in  a  way 
of  which  no  university  need  have  been  ashamed. 
Another  eminent  man,  whose  ethciency  in  the  neigh- 
irhood  and  whose  writings,  rather  than  his  presence, 
had  a  very  important  influence  upon  me,  was  Charles 
Frederick  von  Moser,  who  was  perpetually  referred  to 
our  district  for  his  activity  in   business.     He  also 

Fliad  a  character  essentially  moral,  which,  as  the  vices 
of  human  nature  frequently  gave  him  trouble,  inclined 
him  to  the  so-called  pious.  Thus,  w^hat  Von  Loen  had 
tried  to  do  in  respect  to  court-life,  he  would  have  done 
for  business-life;  introducing  into  it  a  more  consci- 
entious mode  of  proceeding.  The  great  number  of 
Germem   courts   gave   rise   to   a   multitude    of 

■princes  and  servants,  the  former  of  whom  desired 
unconditional  obedience ;  while  the  latter,  for  the 
most  part,  would  work  or  serine  only  according  to 
their  own  convictions.  Thus  arose  an  endless  conflict, 
and  rapid  changes  and  explosions ;  because  the  effects 
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of  an  unrestricted  course  of  proceeding  become  much 
sooDer  noticeable  and  ijijurious  on  a  small  scale  than 
on  a  large  one.  Many  families  were  in  debt,  and 
Imperial  Com  missions  of  Debts  were  appointed; 
others  found  themselves  sooner  or  later  on  the  same 
road :  while  the  officers  either  reaped  an  uncon- 
sciuoable  profit,  or  conscientiously  made  themselves 
disi^Lgreeable  and  odious.  Moser  wislied  to  act  as  a 
statesman  and  man  of  business;  and  here  his 
hereditary  talent,  cultivated  to  a  profession,  gave  him 
a  decided  advantage:  bnt  he  at  the  same  time  wished 
to  act  as  a  man  and  a  citizen,  and  surrender  as  httle  as 
possible  of  his  moral  dignity.  His  "  Prince  and  Ser- 
vant," his  "Daniel  in  the  Lions*  Den,"  his  "Kelics," 
paint  throughout  his  own  condition,  in  which  he  felt 
himself,  not  indeed  tortured,  hut  always  cramped. 
They  all  indicate  impatience  in  a  condition,  to  the 
liearings  of  which  one  cannot  reconcile  one*s  self,  yet 
from  which  one  cannot  get  free.  With  this  mode 
of  thinking  and  feelmg,  he  was,  indeed,  often  com- 
pelled to  seek  other  employments,  which,  on  account 
of  his  great  cleverness,  were  never  wanting.  I  remem- 
ber liim  as  a  pleasing,  active,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
gentle  man. 

The  name  of  Klopstock  had  already  produced  a 
great  effect  upon  us,  even  at  a  distance.  In  the  out- 
set, people  wondered  how  so  excellent  a  man  could  be 
so  strangely  named ;  but  they  soon  got  accustomed  to 
this,  and  thought  no  more  of  the  meaning  of  the  sylla- 
bles. In  my  father's  library  I  had  hitherto  found  only 
the  earher  poets,  especially  those  who  in  his  day  had 
gradually  appeare-d  and  acquired  fame.  All  these 
had  wTitten  in  rhyme,  and  my  father  held  rhyme  as 
iudispensaljle  in  poetical  works,  Canitz,  Hagedom, 
DroUinger,  (iellert  Oeu?.,  Haller,  stood  in  a  row,  in 
handsome  calf  bindings:  to  these  were  added  Neu- 
kirch's  *'  Telemachiis/'  Koppen's  "  Jerusalem  Delivered," 
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and  other  translations.  I  had  from  niy  childliouil 
eutly  perused  the  whole  of  these  works,  and  com- 
itted  portions  of  them  to  memary,  whence  I  was 
often  caUed  uj)on  to  amuse  the  company.  A  vexatious 
era  on  the  other  hand  opened  upon  my  father,  wlien, 
irough  Klopstock's  **  Messiah,"  verses,  which  seemed 
to  him  no  verses,  became  an  object  of  pubhc  admira- 
tion.* He  had  taken  good  care  not  to  buy  this  book ; 
but  the  friend  of  the  family.  Councillor  Schneider, 
^amuj^gled  it  in,  and  slipped  it  into  the  hands  of  my 
Bother  and  her  children. 

On  tbis  man  of  business,  who  read  but  little,  "  The 
Messiah/*  as  soon  as  it  appeared,  made  a  powerful 
impression.  Those  pious  feelings,  so  naturally  ex- 
and  yet  ao  beautifully  elevated ;  that  pleasant 
iictiou,  even  if  cousidered  merely  as  harmonious  prose, 
—  had  80  won  the  otherwise  dry  man  of  business,  that 
I  he  regarded  the  first  ten  cantos,  of  which  jilone  we  are 
[jperly  speaking,  as  the  finest  book  of  deviation,  and 
ace  every  ytiar  in  Passion  Week,  when  he  msma^'ed 
escape  from  business,  read  it  quietly  tlirougli  by 
himself,  and  thus  refreshed  liiniself  for  the  entire  year* 
hi  the  beginning  he  thought  to  communicate  liis  enio- 
Ftions  to  liis  old  friend ;  but  he  was  nmch  shocked 
when  forced  to  jierceive  an  incurable  dislike  cherished 
against  a  book  of  such  valuable  substance,  merely 
because  of  what  appeared  to  him  an  indiflerent  ex- 
ternal form.  It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  their 
conversation  often  reverted  to  this  topic;  but  both 
parties  diverged  more  and  more  widely  from  each 
other,  there  were  violent  scenes:  and  the  compliant 
man  was  at  last  pleased  to  be  silent  on  lus  favourite 
work,  that  he  miglit  not  lose,  at  tlie  same  time,  a 
friend  of  his  youth,  and  a  good  Simday  meal. 

It  is  the  most  natural  wish  of  every  man  to  make 
proselytes ;  and  how  much  did  our  friend  find  himself 

***The  Mesaiali  **  U  written  tii  bexameter  verse.— TicANa 
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rewarded  in  secret,  when  he  discovered  in  the  rest  of 
the  family  hearts  so  openly  disposed  for  his  saint. 
The  copy  which  he  used  only  one  week  during  the 
year  was  given  over  to  our  edification  aU  the  remain- 
ing tima  My  mother  kept  it  secret ;  and  we  children 
took  possession  of  it  when  we  could,  that  in  leisure 
hours,  hidden  in  some  nook,  we  might  learn  the  most 
striking  passages  by  heart,  and  particularly  might  im- 
press the  most  tender  as  well  as  the  most  violent  parts 
on  our  memory  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Porcia's  dream  we  recited  in  a  sort  of  rivalry,  and 
divided  between  us  the  wild  dialogue  of  despair 
between  Satan  and  Adramelech,  who  have  been  cast 
into  the  Bed  Sea.  The  first  part,  as  the  strongest, 
had  been  assigned  to  me ;  and  the  second,  as  a  httle 
more  pathetic,  was  undertaken  by  my  sister.  The 
alternate  and  horrible  but  well-sounding  curses  flowed 
only  thus  from  our  mouths,  and  we  seized  every  op- 
portunity to  accost  each  other  ¥dth  these  infernal 
phrases. 

One  Saturday  evening  in  winter,  —  my  father  always 
had  himself  shaved  over  night,  that  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing he  might  dress  for  church  at  his  ease,  —  we  sat  on 
a  footstool  behind  the  stove,  and  muttered  our  custom- 
ary imprecations  in  a  tolerably  low  voice,  while  the 
barber  was  putting  on  the  lather.  But  now 'Adrame- 
lech had  to  lay  his  iron  hands  on  Satan:  my  sister 
seized  me  with  violence,  and  recited,  softly  enough,  ' 
but  with  increasing  passion: 

<<  Give  me  thine  aid,  I  entreat  thee  :  I'll  worship  thee  if  thou 

demandest, 
Thee,  thou   reprobate  monster,  yes,  thee,   of  all  criminals 

blackest ! 
Aid  me.    I  suffer  the  tortures  of  death,  everlasting,  avenging  1 
Once,  in  the  times  gone  by,  I  with  furious  hatred  could  hate 

thee : 
Now  I  can  hate  thee  no  more  1     E'en  this  is  the  sharpest  of 

tortures." 
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Thus  far  all  went  on  tolerably;  but  loudly,  ¥dth 
a  dreadful  voice,  she  cried  the  following  words: 

"  Oh,  how  utterly  crushed  I  am  now  !  " 

The  good  surgeon  was  startled,  and  emptied  the  lather- 
basin  into  my  father's  bosom.  There  was  a  great 
uproar :  and  a  severe  investigation  was  held,  especially 
with  respect  to  the  mischief  which  might  have  been 
done  if  the  shaving  had  been  actually  going  forward. 
In  order  to  reUeve  oui*selves  of  all  suspicions  of  mis- 
chievousness,  we  pleaded  guilty  of  having  acted  these 
Satanic  characters ;  and  the  misfortune  occasioned  by 
the  hexameters  was  so  apparent,  that  they  were  again 
condemned  and  banished. 

Thus  children  and  common  people  are  accustomed 
to  transform  the  great  and  sublime  into  a  sport,  and 
even  a  farce;  and  how  indeed  could  they  otherwise 
abide  and  endure  it? 


THIED   BOOK. 

At  that  time  the  general  interchange  of  personal 
good  wishes  made  the  city  very  hvely  on  New-year's 
Day.  Those  who  otherwise  did  not  easily  leave  home, 
donned  their  best  clothes,  that  for  a  moment  they 
might  be  friendly  and  courteous  to  their  friends  and 
patrons.  The  festivities  at  my  grandfather's  house  on 
this  day  were  pleasures  particularly  desired  by  us  chil- 
dren. At  early  dawn  the  grandchildren  had  already 
assembled  there  to  hear  the  drums,  oboes,  clarinets, 
trumpets,  and  cornets  played  upon  by  the  miUtary, 
the  city  musicians,  and  whoever  else  might  furnish 
his  tones.  The  New-year's  gifts,  sealed  and  super- 
scribed, were  divided  by  us  children  among  the  hum- 
bler congratulators ;  and,  as  the  day  advanced,  the 
number  of  those  of  higher  rank  increased.  The  rela- 
tions and  intimate  friends  appeared  first,  then  the 
subordinate  ofl&cials ;  even  the  gentlemen  of  the  coun- 
cil did  not  fail  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  Schvltheiss^ 
and  a  select  number  were  entertained  in  the  evening 
in  rooms  which  were  else  scarcely  opened  throughout 
the  year.  The  tarts,  biscuits,  marchpane,  and  sweet 
wine  had  the  greatest  charm  for  the  children;  and, 
besides,  the  Schultheiss  and  the  two  burgomasters 
annually  received  from  some  institutions  some  article 
of  silver,  which  was  then  bestowed  upon  the  grand- 
children and  godchildren  in  regular  gradation.  In  fine, 
this  small  festival  was  not  wanting  in  any  of  those 
things  which  usually  glorify  the  greatest. 
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The  New-year*s  Day  of  1759  approached^  as  desir- 
able and  pleasant  to  us  children  as  any  preceding  one, 
but  fall  of  import  and  foreboding  to  older  persuDs.    To 
the  passage  of  the  French  troops  i>eople  certainly  had 
.become   accustomed ;   and   they   happened   often,   but 
Ithey  had  been  moat  fre^iuent  in  the  last  days  of  the 
[past  year.     According  to  the  old  usage  of  an  imix-xial 
towD.   the  warder   of    the    chief    tower    sounded    his 
trumpet    whenever   troops  aftproached ;   and    on    tliis 
few-year's  Day  he  would  not  leave   off,  which   was 
ra  sign   that  large   bodies  were  in   motion  on  several 
sides.      They  actually  marched   through  the  city  in 
ftter  masses  on  this  day,  and  the  people  ran  to  see 
llhem  pass  by.     We  had  gonemlly  been   used  to  see 
liem  go  through  in  small  parlies ;  but  these  gradually 
"awelled,  and  there  was  neither  powder  nor  inclination 
to  stop  them.     In  short,  on  the  2d  of  January,  after 
a  column  had  come  through  Sachsenhausen  over  the 
bridge,  through  the   Fahrgasse,  as  far  as   the   pjhce 
i-house,  it   halted,  overpowered   the    small    com- 
"pany  which  escorted  it,  took  possession  of  the  before- 
mentioned  guard-house,  marched  down  the  Zeil,  and, 
lafter   a   shght  resistance,  the   maiu   guanl   were   also 
[obliged   to  yield.     In   a  moment  the  peacefut  streets 
fwere  turned  into  a  scene  of  war.     The  troops  remained 
ad  bivouacked  there  until  lodgings  wei-e  provided  for 
aem  by  regular  billeting. 
This  unexpected,  and,  for  many  years,  unheard-of, 
burden  weighed  heavily  upon  the  comfortjible  citizens ; 
and  to  none  could  it  be  more  cumbersome  than  to  my 
father^  who  was  obliged  to  take  foreign  military  inhabit-- 
ants  into  his  scarcely  finished  house,  to  open  for  them 
his  well-furnished  reception-rooms,  which  were  gener- 
ally closed,  and  to  abandon  to  the  caprices  of  strangers 
all  that  he  had  been  used  to  arrange  and  keep  so  care- 
fully.     Siding  as  he  did  with  the  Prussians,  he  was 
now  to  find  himself  besieged  in  his  own  chambers  by 
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the  FreDch :  it  was,  according  to  his  way  of  thinkii^g, 
the  greatest  misfortuue  that  could  happen  to  him. 
Had  it,  however,  been  possible  for  him  to  have  taken 
the  matter  more  easily,  he  might  have  saved  himself 
and  us  many  sad  hour.s ;  sioL^e  he  spoke  French  well, 
and  could  deport  himself  with  dignity  and  grace  in 
the  daily  iDtercourse  of  life.  For  it  was  the  king's 
lieuteoant  who  was  qniirte;red  on  us ;  and  he,  although 
a  military  person,  had  only  to  settle  civil  occurrences, 
disputes  between  soldiers  and  citizens,  aod  questioDS 
of  debt  aod  quarrels.  This  was  the  Count  Thorane, 
a  native  of  Grasse  in  Provence,  not  far  from  Antibes ;  a 
tall,  thin,  stem  figure,  with  a  face  much  disfigured  by  the 
smallpox;  black,  fiery  eyes;  and  a  dignified,  reserved 
demeanour.  His  first  entrance  was  at  once  favourable 
for  the  inmates  of  the  house.  They  spoke  of  the  dif- 
ferent apartments,  some  of  which  w^ere  to  be  given  up 
and  others  retained  i>y  the  family ;  and,  when  the 
count  heard  a  picture-room  mentioned,  he  immediately 
requested  permissiun,  alihough  it  was  already  night, 
at  least  to  give  a  hasty  look  at  the  pictures  by  candle* 
light  He  took  extreme  pleasure  in  these  things, 
behaved  in  the  most  obliging  manner  to  my  fatlier, 
who  accompanied  him ;  and  when  he  heard  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  artists  were  still  living,  and  resided 
in  Frankfort  and  its  neigh bourhood,  he  assured  us  that 
he  desired  nothing  more  than  to  know  them  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  to  employ  them. 

But  even  this  synifiatby  in  respect  to  art  could  not 
change  my  father's  feelings  nor  bend  his  chamcter.  He 
permitted  what  he  could  not  prevent,  but  kept  at  a 
distance  iu  inactivity ;  and  the  uncommon  state  of 
things  around  him  was  intolerable  to  him,  even  in 
the  veriest  trifle. 

Count  Thorane  behaved  himself,  meanwhOe,  in  an 
exemplary  manner.  He  would  not  even  have  his 
maps  nailed  on  the  walls,  that  he  might  not  injure 
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the  new  hangings.  His  people  were  skilful,  quiet,  and 
ierly :  but  in  truth,  as,  during  the  whole  day  and  a 
ktt  of  the  night  there  was  no  quiet  with  him,  one 
complainant  quickly  following  another,  aiTesbe-d  per- 
sons being  brought  in  and  led  out,  and  all  officers  and 
adjutants  being  admitted  to  his  prefsence,- — as,  more- 
over, the  count  kept  an  open  table  every  day,  it  made, 
in  the  moderately  sized  house,  arranged  only  for  a 
family,  and  with  but  one  opien  staircaae  running  from 
top  to  bottom,  a  movement  and  a  buzzing  like  that  in 
a  beehive;  although  everything  was  managed  with 
moileration,  gravity,  and  severity. 

As  mediator  between  the  irritable  master  of  the 
house  —  who  became  daily  more  of  a  hypochondriac 
8elf*torinentor  —  and  bis  well-intentioned,  but  stem 
and  precise,  military  guest,  there  was  a  pleasant  in- 
terpreter, a  haiidst)ine,  corpulent,  lively  man,  who  was 
citizen  of  Frankfort,  spoke  French  well,  knew  how 
adapt  himself  to  everything,  and  only  made  a  jest 
"f  many  little  annoyances.  Through  him  my  mother 
had  sent  to  the  ctmnt  a  representation  of  the  situation 
in  which  she  was  placed,  owing  to  her  husband's  state 
of  mind.  He  had  explainal  the  matter  so  skilfully,  — 
had  laid  before  Iiim  the  new  and  scarcely  furnished 
house,  the  natural  reserve  of  the  owner,  his  occupation 
in  the  education  of  hi^  family,  ami  all  that  could  be 
eaid  to  the  same  effect,  —  that  the  count,  who  in  his 
capacity  to*>k  the  greatest  pride  in  the  utmost  justice, 
integrity,  and  honourable  conduct,  resolved  here  also 
to  behave  in  an  exemplary  manner  to  those  upon 
whom  he  was  quartered,  and,  indee«l,  never  swerved 
from  this  resolution  under  varjing  circumstances,  dur- 
ing the  several  years  he  stayed  with  us. 

My  mother  possessed  some  knowledge  of  Italian,  a 
language  not  altogether  unknown  to  any  of  the  family : 
she  therefore  resolved  to  learn  French  immediately; 
(or  which  purpose  the  interpreter,  for  whose  child  she 
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had  atood  gothnothcr  during  these  atormy  times,  and 
who  now,  tlierefore,  as  a  gossip,*  felt  a  redonbled  inter- 
est in  our  house,  devoted  every  sikire  numient  to  hid 
child's  godmother  (for  he  lived  directly  opposite) ;  and, 
above  all,  he  taught  lier  those  phrases  which  she  would 
be  obliged  to  use  in  her  personal  intercourse  with  the 
count  This  succeeded  admirably.  The  count  was 
flattei-ed  by  the  pains  takeu  by  the  mistress  of  the 
house  at  her  age :  and  as  he  had  a  cheerful,  witty  vein 
in  his  character,  and  he  liked  to  exhibit  a  certain  dry 
gallantry,  a  most  fiieudly  relatiun  arose  between  them ; 
and  the  allied  godmother  and  father  could  obt>ain  from 
him  whatever  they  wanted. 

If,  as  I  said  before,  it  had  been  possible  to  cheer  up 
my  father,  this  altered  state  of  things  would  have 
caused  little  hiconvenience.  The  count  practised  the 
severest  disinteresteduess ;  he  even  declined  receiving 
gifts  which  pertained  to  his  situation ;  the  most  trifling 
thing  which  could  have  borne  the  appearance  of 
bribery,  he  rejected  angrily,  and  even  punished.  His 
people  were  most  strictly  forbidden  to  put  the  propri- 
etor of  the  liouse  to  the  least  cxi)ense.  We  children, 
on  the  contrary,  were  IronntifuUy  supplied  from  the 
dessert.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  simplicity  of  those 
times,  I  must  take  this  opportunity  to  mention  that 
my  mother  gi-ieved  us  excessively  one  day,  by  throw- 
ing away  the  ices  which  had  been  sent  us  from  the 
table,  because  she  would  not  believe  it  passible  for 
the  stomach  to  tear  real  ice,  however  it  might  be 
sweetened. 

Besides  these  dainties,  which  we  gradually  learned 
to  enjoy  and  to  digest  with  perfect  ease,  it  was  very 
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iThe  obsolete  word,  "j^ossip^**  has  beeu  revived  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  the  German,  ^*  GevaUer.''  But  it  should  be  observed  that 
this  ward  uot  only  signilies  gi>dfather,  but  that  the  person  wbose 
child  has  another  person  for  godfather  (or  godmother)  m  that 
pernon'^  Getat^er  or  Oevaiterhi  ^fi'minine)* 
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agreeable  for  us  children  to  be  in  some  measure  released 
from  fixed  hours  of  study  and  strict  discipline.  My 
father's  iU  huiuuur  increased :  be  could  not  resign  bim* 
self  to  the  unavoidable.  How  he  tormented  himself, 
my  mother,  the  interpreter,  the  couixcillors,  and  all  his 
friends,  only  to  rid  him  of  the  count  I  In  vain  they 
represented  to  him,  that,  under  existing  circtuustances, 
the  presence  of  such  a  man  in  the  house  was  an  actual 
benefit,  and  that  the  removal  of  the  count  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  constant  sue  cession  of  officers  or  of  privates. 
None  of  these  arguments  had  any  elTeet.  To  him  the 
present  seemed  so  intolerable,  that  his  indigoatiou  pre- 
vented his  conceivdug  anything  worse  that  could 
follow. 

In  this  way  his  activity,  which  he  had  been  used 
chiefly  to  devote  to  us,  was  crippled.  The  lessons  he 
gave  us  were  no  longer  required  wath  the  former  exact- 
ness ;  and  we  tried  to  gratify  our  curiosity  for  military 
and  other  pubhc  proceedings  fis  much  as  possible,  not 
ooly  at  home,  but  also  in  the  streets,  which  was  the 
more  easily  done,  as  the  front  door,  open  day  and  nighty 
was  guarded  by  sentries  who  paid  no  attention  to  the 
running  to  and  fro  of  restless  children. 

The  many  affairs  which  were  settled  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  royal  lieutenant  had  quite  a  pecubar 
charm,  fi'om  his  making  it  a  i_Kjint  tu  accompany  his 
decisions  with  some  witty,  ingenious,  or  hvely  tuni. 
What  he  decreed  was  strictly  just,  his  manner  of  ex- 
pressing it  whimsical  and  pitiiuiTit.  He  seemed  to  have 
taken  the  Duke  of  Ossuua  as  his  modeb  Scarcely  a 
day  passed  in  which  tlie  inte.q>reter  did  not  tell  some 
anecdote  or  other  of  this  kind  to  amuse  us  and  my 
mother  This  lively  man  had  made  a  little  coDection 
of  such  Solomoniau  decisions ;  but  I  only  remember 
the  general  impression,  and  cannot  recall  to  my  mind 
any  particular  case. 

By  degrees  we  became  better  acquainted  with  the 
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strange  character  of  the  count.  This  man  clearly 
understood  his  own  pecuharities ;  and  as  there  were 
times  in  which  be  was  seized  with  a  sort  of  dejection, 
hypochondria,  or  by  whatever  name  we  may  call  the 
evil  demon,  he  withdrew  into  his  room  at  such  hours, 
wliich  were  often  lengthened  into  days,  saw  no  one  but 
his  valet,  and  in  urgent  cases  could  not  even  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  receive  any  one.  But,  as  soon  as  the 
evil  spirit  had  left  him,  he  ap|>eared  as  before,  active, 
mild,  and  cheerful.  It  might  be  inferred  from  tlie 
talk  of  his  valet,  Saint  Jeau,  a  small,  tbin  man  of  lively 
good  nature,  that  in  his  e4irlier  years  be  had  caused  a 
great  misfortune  when  overcome  by  tbis  temper;  and 
that,  therefure,  in  so  important  a  position  as  bis,  ex- 
posed to  the  eyes  of  all  the  world,  he  had  earnestly 
resolved  to  avoid  similar  aberrations. 

During  the  very  first  days  of  the  count's  residence 
with  us,  all  the  Fmnkfort  artists,  as  Hii't,  Schiitz, 
Trautmann,  Nothnageb  and  Junker,  were  called  to 
him.  They  showed  their  tinisbed  pictures,  and  t)ie 
count  bought  such  as  were  for  sale.  My  pretty,  light 
room  in  the  gable-end  of  tlie  attic  was  given  up  to  liim, 
and  immediately  turned  into  a  cabinet  and  studio  ;  for 
he  designed  to  keep  all  the  artists  at  work  for  a  long 
time,  especially  Seekatz  of  Darmstadt,  whose  pencil, 
particularly  in  simple  and  natural  representations, 
highly  pleased  him.  He  therefore  caused  to  be  sent 
from  Grasse,  where  his  elder  brother  possessed  a  hand- 
some house,  the  ilimensions  of  all  the  rooms  and  cabi- 
nets; then  considered,  with  the  artists,  the  di\isions 
of  the  walls,  and  fixed  accordingly  upon  the  size  of  the 
large  oU-pictures,  which  were  not  to  be  set  in  fmmes, 
but  to  be  fastened  upon  the  walls  like  pieces  of  tapes- 
try* And  now  the  work  went  on  zealimsly.  Seekatz 
undertook  country  scenes,  and  succeeded  extremely 
well  in  his  old  people  and  children,  which  w*ere  copied 
directly  from  nature.     His  young  men  did  not  answer 
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90  well, — they  were  almost  all  too  thin;  and  his 
women  failed  from  the  opposite  causa  For  as  he  had 
a  little,  fat,  good,  but  uniJeasant-looking,  wife,  who 
would  let  him  have  no  model  but  herself,  ho  could  pro- 
duce nuthmj*  agreeiible.  He  was  also  obliged  to  ex- 
ceed the  usual  size  uf  liis  figures.  His  trees  had  truth, 
but  the  foliage  was  over  minute.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Brinkmann,  whose  pencil  in  easel  pictures  is  not  con- 
temptible. 

Schiitz,  the  landscape  painter,  had  perhaps  the  best 
of  the  matter.  He  was  thorouglily  master  of  the  Rhine 
country,  and  of  the  sunny  tone  which  animates  it  in 
the  fine  season.  Nor  was  he  entirely  unaccustomed  to 
work  on  a  larger  scale,  aiid  then  he  showed  no  want  of 
execution  or  keeping.  His  paintings  were  of  a  cheerful 
cast 

Trautmanu  Jkmbrandiised  some  resurrection  miracles 
out  of  the  New  Testament,  and  alongside  of  them  set 
fire  to  villages  and  mills.  One  cahiuct  was  entirely 
allotted  to  him,  as  I  found  from  the  designs  of  the 
rooma  Hirt  painted  some  good  oak  and  l>eech  forests. 
His  cattle  were  praiseworthy.  Junker,  accustomed  to 
the  imitation  of  the  most  elaborate  Dutch,  was  least 
able  to  manage  this  tapestry-work ;  but  he  conde- 
scended to  ornament  many  compartments  with  flowers 
and  fruits  for  a  handsome  price. 

As  I  had  known  all  these  men  from  my  earliest 
Touth«  and  had  often  vicsitod  them  in  their  studios,  and 
as  the  count  also  liked  to  have  me  with  him,  I  was 
present  at  the  suggestions,  consultations,  and  orders,  as 
well  as  at  the  deliveries,  of  the  pictures,  and  ventured 
to  spe^k  my  opinion  freely  wlien  sketches  and  designs 
were  handed  in.  I  had  already  gained  among  ama* 
teurs,  particularly  at  auctions,  which  I  attended  dOi- 
gently,  the  reputation  of  being  able  to  tell  at  once 
what  any  historical  picture  represented,  whether  taken 
from  biblical  or  profane  history,  or  from  mythology; 
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and,  even  if  I  did  not  always  hit  upon  the  meaning  of 
allegorical  pictures,  there  was  seldom  any  one  present 
who  understood  it  better  than  I.  Often  had  I  per- 
suaded the  artists  to  represent  this  or  that  subject,  and 
I  now  joyfully  made  use  of  these  advantagea  I  still 
remember  writing  a  circumstantial  essay,  in  which  I 
described  twelve  pictures  which  were  to  exhibit  the 
history  of  Joseph :  some  of  them  were  executed 

After  these  achievements,  which  were  certainly  laud- 
able in  a  boy,  I  will  mention  a  little  disgrace  which 
happened  to  me  within  this  circle  of  artist&  I  was 
weU  acquainted  with  all  the  pictures  which  had  from 
time  to  time  been  brought  into  that  room.  My  youth- 
ful curiosity  left  nothing  unseen  or  unexplored.  I  once 
found  a  little  black  box  behind  the  stove:  I  did  not 
fail  to  investigate  what  might  be  concealed  in  it,  and 
drew  back  the  bolt  without  long  deliberation.  The 
picture  contained  was  certainly  of  a  kind  not  usually 
exposed  to  view ;  and,  although  I  tried  to  bolt  it  again 
immediately,  I  was  not  quick  enough.  The  count  en- 
tered, and  caught  ma  "  Who  allowed  you  to  open  that 
box  ? "  he  asked,  with  all  his  air  of  a  royal  lieutenant. 
I  had  not  much  to  say  for  myself,  and  he  immediately 
pronounced  my  sentence  in  a  very  stem  manne" :  "  For 
eight  days,"  said  he,  "  you  shall  not  enter  this  room." 
I  made  a  bow,  and  walked  out.  Even  this  order  I 
obeyed  most  punctually;  so  that  the  good  Seekatz, 
who  was  then  at  work  in  the  room,  was  very  much 
annoyed,  for  he  liked  to  have  me  about  him :  and,  out 
of  a  little  spite,  I  carried  my  obedience  so  far,  that  I 
left  Seekatz's  coffee,  which  I  generally  brought  him, 
upon  the  threshold.  He  was  then  obliged  to  leave  his 
work  and  fetch  it,  which  he  took  so  iU,  that  he  well 
nigh  began  to  dislike  ma 

It  now  seems  necessary  to  state  more  circumstan- 
tially, and  to  make  intelligible,  how,  under  the  circum- 
stancesy  I  made  my  way  with  more  or  less  eaae  through 
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the  French  language,  which,  however,  I  had  never 
learned.  Here,  too,  my  natural  gift  was  of  service  to 
me ;  enabling  me  easily  to  catch  the  sound  of  a  lan- 
guage, its  movement,  acctjut,  tone,  and  all  other  out- 
ward peculiarities.  I  knew  many  words  from  the 
I&tin  J  Italian  suggested  still  more ;  and  by  listening 
to  servants  and  soldiers,  sentries  and  visitors,  I  soon 
picked  up  so  much,  thai,  if  I  could  nut  join  in  conver- 
sation, I  could  at  any  rate  manage  single  questions 
and  answers.  All  this,  however,  was  httle  compared 
to  the  profit  I  derived  from  the  theatre  My  grand- 
father had  given  me  a  free  ticket,  which  I  used  daily, 
in  spite  of  my  father's  reluctance,  hy  dint  of  my 
mother*s  support.  There  I  sat  in  the  pit,  before  a 
foreign  stage,  and  watched  the  more  narrowly  the 
movement  and  the  expression*  both  of  gesture  and 
speech;  as -I  understood  little  or  nothing  of  what  was 
said,  and  therefore  could  only  derive  entertainment 
from  the  action  and  the  tone  of  voice.  I  understood 
least  of  comeily:  because  it  was  spoken  rapidly,  and 
related  to  the  affairs  of  common  life,  of  the  phrases  of 
which  I  knew  nothing.  Tragedy  was  not  so  often 
played;  and  the  measured  step,  the  rhythm  of  the 
Alexandrines,  the  generality  of  the  expression,  made 
it  more  intelUgible  to  me  in  every  way.  It  was  not 
long  before  I  took  up  Racine,  which  I  found  in  my 
fatber's  library,  and  declaimed  the  plays  to  myself, 
in  the  theatrical  style  and  manner,  as  the  organ  of  my 
ear,  and  the  organ  of  speech,  so  nearly  akin  to  that, 
had  caught  it,  and  this  with  considerable  animation ; 
although  I  could  not  yet  understand  a  whole  con- 
nected speech.  I  even  learned  entire  passages  by  rote 
like  a  trained  talking-bird,  which  was  easier  to  me, 
from  having  previously  committed  to  memory  passages 
from  the  Bible  which  are  geuei-ally  unintelligible  to 
a  child,  and  accustomed  myself  to  reciting  them  in 
the  tone  of  the  Protestant  preachers.     The  versified 
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French  comedy  was  then  much  in  vogue;  the  pieces 
of  Destouches,  Marivaui,  and  La  Chauss4e  were  often 
produced ;  and  I  still  remember  distinctly  many  char- 
acteristic figures.  Of  those  of  Moliere  1  recollect  less. 
What  made  the  greatest  impression  upon  me  was 
**  The  Hypermnestra "  of  Lemidre,  which,  as  a  new 
piece,  was  brought  out  with  care  and  often  repeated 
The  **  Devin  du  Village,*'  «  Rose  et  Colas,"  "  Annette  et 
Lubin,"  made  each  a  very  pleasant  impression  upon 
me.  I  can  even  now  recall  the  youths  and  maidens 
decorated  with  ribbons^  Eind  their  gestures.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  wish  arose  in  me  to  see  the  in- 
terior of  the  theatre,  for  wliich  many  opportunities 
were  offered  ma  For  as  I  had  not  always  patience  to 
stay  and  listen  to  the  entire  plays,  aud  often  carried 
on  all  sorts  of  games  with  other  children  of  my  age  in 
the  corridors,  and  in  the  milder  season  even-  before  the 
door,  a  handsome,  lively  boy  joined  us»  who  belonged 
to  the  theatre,  and  whom  1  had  seen  in  many  little 
parts,  though  only  casually.  He  came  to  a  better 
understaDding  with  me  than  with  the  rest,  as  I  could 
tarn  my  French  to  account  with  him ;  and  he  the 
more  attached  himself  to  me  lieeause  there  was  no  boy 
of  his  age  or  his  nation  at  the  theatre,  or  anywhere  in 
the  neighbourhood.  We  also  went  together  at  other 
timas,  as  well  as  during  the  play ;  and,  even  while  the 
repi-esentations  went  on,  he  seldom  left  me  in  jjeace. 
He  was  a  most  delightful  little  braggart,  chatt-ered 
away  charmingly  and  incessantly,  and  could  tell  so 
much  of  his  adventures,  iiuarrels,  and  other  strange 
incidents,  that  he  amused  me  wonderfully ;  and  I 
learned  from  hini  in  four  weeks  more  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  of  the  power  of  expressing  myself  in  it, 
than  can  be  imagined :  so  that  no  one  knew  how  I 
had  attained  the  foreign  tongue  all  at  once,  as  if  by 
inspiration. 

In  the  very  earliest  days  of  our  acquaintance,  he 
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took  ma  with  him  upon  the  stage,  and  led  me  espe- 
k-eially  to  the  foyers,  where  the  actors  and  actresses 
remaiDed  during  the  intervals  of  the  performancep  and 
dressed  and  undressed.     The  place  was  neither  con- 
rvement    nor   agreeahle ;    fur   they    had    squeezed  the 
Itheatre   into  a  concert-room,  so   that   there  were  no 
[separate  chambers  for  the  actors  l>chind  the  stage.     A 
tolerably  large  room  adjoining,  which   had    formerly 
served  for  card-parties,  was  now  mostly  used  by  both 
L sexes    in    common,    who   appeared    to   feel   as   little 
^ftshamed  before  each  other  as  before  us  chddren,  if 
there  was  not  always  the  strictest  propriety  in  putting 
,0n  or  changing  the  articles  of  di-ess.     I  had  never  seen 
Jtaything  of  the  kind  1»efore ;  and  yet  from  habit,  after 
visits,  1  soon  found  it  quite  natural. 
It  was  not  long  before  a  very  peculiar  interest  of 
my  own  arose.     Young  Derones,  for  so  I  will  call  the 
boy  whose  acquaintance  I  still  kept  up,  was,  with  the 
Exception  of  his  boasting,  a  youth  of  good  manners 
land    very   courteous   demeanour.     He   made    me   ao 
'  quainted  with  his  sister,  a  girl  who  was  a  few  ye^rs 
older  than  we  were,  and  a  very  pleasant,  well-grown 
jirl^  of  regular  form,  brown  complexion,  black  hair  and 
Jcyes:  her  whole  deportinent  had  al*out  it  something 
jmetj  even  sail.     I  tried  tu  make  myself  agrutiable  to 
fher  in  every  way,  but  I  coiUd  not  attract  her  notice. 
Young  girls  think   themselves  much   more  advanced 
Lthan  younger  boys;  and,  while  aspiring  to  young  men, 
}iey  assume  the  manner  of  an  aunt  toward  the  boy 
whose  first  inclination  is  turned  tiiward  them.     With 
younger  brother  of  his,  1  had  no  acquaintance. 
Sometime^)  when  their  mother  had  gone  to  rehears- 
or  was  out  visiting,  we  met  at  her  liouse  to  play 
amuse  ourselves.     I  never  went  there  without  pre- 
senting the  fair  one  with  a  flower^  a  fruit,  or  something 
else ;  which  she  always  received  very  courteously,  and 
thanked  me  for  most  politely:  but  I  never  saw  her 
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sad  look  brighten,  and  found  no  trace  of  her  having 
given  me  a  further  thought  At  last  I  fancied  I  had 
discovered  her  secret.  The  boy  showed  me  a  crayon- 
drawing  of  a  handsome  man,  behind  his  mother's  bed, 
which  was  hung  with  elegant  silk  curtcdns ;  remarking 
at  the  same  time,  with  a  sly  look,  that  this  was  not 
papa,  but  just  the  same  as  papa :  and  as  he  glorified 
this  man,  and  told  me  many  things  in  his  circumstan- 
tial and  ostentatious  manner,  I  thought  I  had  discov- 
ered that  the  daughter  might  belong  to  the  father,  but 
the  other  two  children  to  the  intimate  friend.  I  thus 
explained  to  myself  her  melancholy  look,  and  loved 
her  for  it  all  the  more. 

My  liking  for  this  girl  assisted  me  in  bearing  the 
braggadocio  of  her  brother,  who  did  not  always  keep 
within  bounds.  I  had  oftcoi  to  endure  prolix  accounts 
of  his  exploits,  —  how  he  had  already  often  fought, 
without  wishing  to  injure  the  other,  all  for  the  mere 
sake  of  honour.  He  had  always  contrived  to  disarm 
his  adversary,  and  had  then  forgiven  him ;  nay,  he  was 
such  a  good  fencer,  that  he  was  once  very  much  per- 
plexed by  striking  the  sword  of  his  opponent  up 
into  a  high  tree,  so  that  it  was  not  easy  to  be  got 
again. 

What  much  facilitated  my  visits  to  the  theatre  was, 
that  my  free  ticket,  coming  from  the  hands  of  the 
SckwUh4:iss,  gave  me  access  to  any  of  the  seats,  and 
therefore  also  to  those  in  the  prosceniunL  This  was 
very  deep,  after  the  French  ^yle,  and  was  b(»dered  on 
both  sides  with  seats,  which,  surrounded  by  a  low  rail, 
ascended  in  several  rows  one  behind  another,  so  that 
the  first  seats  were  but  a  little  elevated  above  the 
sta^.  The  whole  was  considered  a  place  of  special 
honour,  and  was  generally  used  only  by  oflSoers;  al- 
though the  nearness  of  the  actors  destroyed,  I  will  not 
say  all  illusion,  hut,  in  a  measure,  all  enjoyment.  I 
have  thus  experienced  and  seen  with  my  own  eyes  the 
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je  or  abuse  of  which  Voltaire  so  much  complains. 
f,  when  the  hou&e  was  very  full  at  such  time  as 
roops  were  passiog  through  the  towu,  officers  of  dis- 
liDCtioQ  strove  for  tliis  place  of  honour,  which  was 
^generally  occupied  already,  some  rows  of  henches  and 
chairs  were  placed  in  the  proscenium  on  the  stage 
itself,  aud  nothiog  remained  for  the  heroes  and  hero- 
ines but  to  reveal  their  secrets  in  the  very  limited 
space  between  the  uniforms  and  orders.  I  have 
even  seen  the  **  Hypenimestm "  performed  under  such 
circumstances. 

The  curtain  did  not  fall  between  the  acts:  and  I 
must  yet  mention  a  stmnge  custom,  which  I  thought 
quite  extraordinary ;  as  its  inconsistency  with  art  was 
to  me,  as  a  good  German  boy,  quite  unendurable.  The 
theatre  was  considered  the  gi-eatest  sanctuary,  and  any 
disturbance  occurring  there  would  have  been  instantly 
resented  as  the  highest  crime  against  the  majesty  of 
the  public.  Therefore,  in  all  comedies,  two  grentuiiers 
stood  with  their  arms  grounded,  in  full  view,  at  the 
two  fiddes  of  the  back  scene,  and  were  ^^itnesses  of  all 
that  occurred  in  the  bosom  of  the  family.  Since,  as  I 
said  before,  the  curtain  did  not  fall  between  the  acts, 
two  others,  while  music  struck  up,  relieved  guarf,  by 
coming  from  the  wings,  directly  in  front  of  the  first, 
who  retired  in  the  same  measured  manner.  Now,  if 
such  a  practice  was  well  fitted  to  destroy  all  that  is 
caUed  illusion  on  the  stage,  it  is  the  more  striking, 
because  it  was  done  at  a  time  when,  according  to 
Diderot's  principles  and  examples,  the  most  natural 
naturahicss  was  required  upon  the  stage,  and  a  perfect 
deception  was  proposed  as  the  proper  aim  of  theatrical 
Tragedy,  however,  was  absolved  from  any  such 
lilitary-police  regulatiouB ;  imd  the  lieroes  of  antiquity 
had  the  right  of  guarding  themselves:  nevertheless, 
the  same  grenadiers  stood  near  enough  behind  the  side 
acenea 
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I  will  also  mention  that  I  saw  Diderot's  "  Father  of 
a  Family,"  and  "The  Philosophers"  of  Palissot,  and 
still  perfectly  remember  the  figure  of  the  philosopher 
in  the  latter  piece  going  upon  all  fours,  and  biting  into 
a  raw  head  of  lettuce. 

All  this  theatrical  variety  could  not,  however,  keep 
us  children  always  in  the  theatre.  In  fine  weather  we 
played  in  front  of  it,  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
committed  all  manner  of  absurdities,  which,  especially 
on  Sundays  and  festivals,  by  no  means  corresponded  to 
our  personal  appearance ;  for  I  and  my  comrades  then 
appeared  dressed  as  I  described  myself  in  the  tale, 
with  the  hat  under  the  arm,  and  a  little  sword,  the 
hilt  of  which  was  ornamented  ^dth  a  large  silk  knot. 
One  day  when  we  had  long  gone  in  this  way,  and 
Derones  had  joined  us,  he  took  it  into  his  head  to 
affirm  that  I  had  insulted  him,  and  must  give  him 
satisfaction.  I  could  not,  in  truth,  conceive  what  was 
the  cause  of  this;  but  I  accepted  his  challenge,  and 
was  going  to  draw  my  sword.  However,  he  assured 
me,  that  in  such  cases  it  was  customary  to  go  to 
secluded  spots,  in  order  to  be  able  to  settle  the  matter 
more  conveniently.  We  therefore  went  behind  some 
bams,  and  placed  ourselves  in  the  proper  position. 
The  duel  took  place  in  a  somewhat  theatrical  style,  — 
the  blades  clashed,  and  the  thrusts  followed  close  upon 
each  other ;  but  in  the  heat  of  the  combat  he  remained 
with  the  point  of  his  sword  lodged  in  the  knot  of  my 
hilt.  This  was  pierced  through ;  and  he  assured  me 
that  he  had  received  the  most  complete  satisfaction, 
then  embraced  me,  also  theatrically :  and  we  went  to 
the  next  coffee-house  to  refresh  ourselves  with  a  glass 
of  almond-milk  after  our  mental  agitation,  and  to  knit 
more  closely  the  old  bond  of  friendship. 

On  this  occasion  I  will  relate  another  adventure 
which  also  happened  to  me  at  the  theatre,  although  at 
a  later  tima     I  was  sitting  very  quietly  in  the  pit 
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with  one  of  my  playmates;  and  we  looked  with  pleas- 
ure at  a  pan  siHtl,  wliicb  was  executed  with  much  skill 
aud  grace  by  a  pretty  boy  about  our  own  age,  —  the 
sou  of  a  French  danciug-uiaster,  who  was  passing 
tlirough  the  city.  After  the  fashion  of  dancers,  he  was 
dressed  iu  a  close  vest  L*t  red  silk,  which,  ending  in  a 
short  hoop-petticoat,  like  a  runner's  aprun,  floated  above 
the  knee.  We  had  given  our  mei:^!  of  applause  to  this 
young  artist  with  the  whole  public,  when,  1  know  not 
liow,  it  occurred  to  me  to  make  a  mural  reflection.  I 
said  to  my  companion,"  How  handsomely  this  boy  was 
dressed,  and  how  well  he  looked !  Who  knows  in  how 
tattered  a  jacket  he  may  sleep  to-night!"  All  had 
aheady  risen,  but  the  crowd  prL*venletl  our  moving.  A 
woman  who  had  sat  by  me,  and  who  was  now  standing 
close  beside  me,  chanced  to  be  the  mother  of  the  young 
artist,  and  felt  much  oftended  by  my  reflection.  Unfor- 
tunately, she  knew^  German  enough  to  understand  me. 
aud  spoke  it  just  as  nmch  as  was  necessary  to  scold. 
She  abused  me  violently.  Who  was  1,  slie  would  like 
to  know,  that  had  a  right  to  doubt  the  family  and 
rcspectabihty  of  this  young  man  ?  At  ail  events,  she 
'  'iild  be  bound  he  was  as  guiNl  as  I;  aud  his  talents 
in  _ lit  probably  procure  him  a  fortune, of  which  I  could 
not  even  venture  to  dream.  This  moral  lecture  she  read 
me  in  the  crowd,  and  made  those  about  me  wonder 
what  rudeness  I  had  committed-  As  I  could  neither 
excuse  myself,  nor  escape  from  lier,  T  w^as  really  em- 
irrassed,  aud,  when  she  ^jaused  for  a  moment,  said 
without  thinking, "  Well !  why  do  you  make  such  a  noise 
^about  it  ?  —  today  red,  to-moiTow  dead."  *  These  words 
t5med  to  strike  the  woman  dumb.  She  stared  at  me, 
id  moved  away  from  me  as  soon  as  it  was  in  any 
possible.  I  thought  no  more  of  my  words ;  only, 
[)me  titoe  afterwaixl,  they  occurred  to  me,  when  the 
^  boy,  instead  of  continuing  to  perfnrm,  became  ill,  and 

*  A  Geraiau  proverb,  **  lieute  ruth,  ^lorgen  todl.'* 
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that  very  dangerously.  Whether  he  died,  or  not,  I 
cannot  say. 

Such  intimations,  by  an  unseasonably  or  even  im- 
properly spoken  word,  were  held  in  repute,  even  by  the 
ancients ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  forms  of 
belief  and  of  superstition  have  always  remained  the 
same  among  all  people  and  in  all  times. 

From  the  first  day  of  the  occupation  of  our  city,  there 
was  no  lack  of  constant  diversion,  especially  for  chil- 
dren and  young  peopla  Plays  and  balls,  pi^tuies,  and 
marches  through  the  town,  attracted  our  attention  in  all 
directions.  The  last  particularly  were  always  increas- 
ing, and  the  soldiers'  life  seemed  to  us  very  merry  and 
agreeable. 

The  residence  of  the  king's  lieutenant  at  our  house 
procured  us  the  advantage  of  seeing  by  degrees  all  the 
distinguished  persons  in  the  French  army,  and  espe- 
cially of  beholding  close  at  hand  the  leaders  whose 
names  had  already  been  made  known  to  us  by  repu- 
tation. Thus  we  looked  from  stairs  and  landing- 
places,  as  if  from  galleries,  very  conveniently  upon  the 
generals  who  passed  by.  More  than  all  the  rest  do  I 
remember  the  Prince  Soubise  as  a  handsome,  courteous 
gentleman ;  but  most  distinctly,  the  Mar^chal  de  Bro- 
'  glio,  who  was  a  younger  man,  not  tall,  but  well  built, 
lively,  nimble,  and  abounding  in  keen  glances,  betraying 
a  clever  mind. 

He  repeatedly  came  to  see  the  king^s  lieutenant,  and 
it  was  easily  noticed  that  they  were  conversing  on 
weighty  matters.  We  had  scarcely  become  accustomed 
to  having  Grangers  quartered  upon  us  in  the  first  three 
months,  when  a  rumour  was  obseuiely  circulated  that 
the  alUe^  were  on  the  march,  and  that  Duke  Ferdinand 
<rf  Brunswick  was  coming  to  drive  the  French  from  the 
Main.  Of  the.se.  who  could  not  boast  of  any  special 
success  in  war.  no  high  opinion  was  held ;  and,  after 
the  battle  ot  Rossbach,  it  was  thought  they  might  be 
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The  greatest  confidence  was  placed  iu  Duke 

Ferdinand,  and  all  those  favourable  to  Prussia  awaits 

'with  eagerness  their  delivery  from  the  yoke  hitherto 

borne.     My  father  was  in  somewhat  better  spirits :  my 

.mother  was  apprehensive.    She  was  ^ise  enough  to  see 

'that  a  small  present  evil  might  easOy  be  exchaoged  for 

a  great  affliction ;  since  it  was  but  too  plain  that  the 

French  would  not  advance  to  meet  the  duke,  but  would 

wait  an  attack  in  the  Deighbourhood  of  the  city.     A 

iefeat  of  the  French,  a  flight,  a  defance  of  the  city,  if  it 

rere  only  to  cover  their  rear  and  hold  the  bridge,  a 

bombardment,  a  sack,  ^ — all  these  presented  themselves 

to  the  excited  imagination,  and  gave  anxiety  to  both 

parties.     My  mother,  who  could  bear  everything  but 

suspense,  imparted  her  fears  to  the  count  through  the 

interpreter.     She  received  the  answer  usual  in  such 

cases :  she  might  be  quite  easy,  for  there  was  nothing 

to  fear ;  and  should  keep  quiet,  and  mention  the  matter 

to  no  ona 

Many  troops  passed  through  the  city:  we  learned 
that  they  halted  at  Bergen*  The  coming  and  going, 
the  riding  and  running,  constantly  increased ;  and  our 
house  was  in  an  uproar  day  and  night.  At  this  time  I 
often  saw  Marshal  de  Bruglio,  always  cheerful,  always 
the  same  in  look  and  manner ;  and  I  was  afterward 
pleased  to  find  a  man,  whose  form  had  made  such  a 
good  and  lasting  impression  ujion  me,  so  honourably 
mentioned  in  history. 

Thus,  after  an  unquiet  Passion  Week,  the  Good  Friday 
of  1759  arrived  A  profound  stillness  announced  the 
approaching  storm.  We  children  were  forbidden  to 
quit  the  house :  my  father  had  no  quiet,  and  went  out 
The  battle  began:  I  ascended  to  the  garret,  where 
indeed  I  was  prevented  seeing  the  country  round,  but 
could  very  well  hear  the  thunder  of  cannon  and  the 
general  discharge  of  musketry.  After  some  hours  we 
aw  the   first  symptoms  of   the  battle   in  a  line  of 
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wagons,  in  which  the  wounded,  with  various  sad  muti- 
lations and  gestures,  were  slowly  drawn  by  us,  to  be 
taken  to  the  convent  of  St.  Mary,  now  transformed  into 
a  hospital  The  compassion  of  the  citizens  was  instantly 
moved.  Beer,  wine,  bread,  and  money  were  distributed 
to  those  who  were  yet  able  to  take  theuL  But  when, 
some  time  after,  wounded  and  captive  Germans  were 
seen  in  the  train,  the  pity  knew  no  limits;  and  it 
seemed  as  if  everybody  would  strip  himself  of  every 
movable  that  he  possessed  to  assist  his  suffering 
countrymen. 

The  prisoners,  however,  were  an  evidence  of  a  battle 
unfavourable  to  the  allies.  My  father,  whose  party 
feeUngs  made  him  quite  certain  that  these  would  come 
off  victorious,  had  the  violent  temerity  to  go  forth  to 
meet  the  expected  victors,  without  thinking  that  the 
beaten  party  must  pass  over  him  in  their  flight  He 
first  repaired  to  his  garden  before  the  Friedburg  gate, 
where  he  found  everything  lonely  and  quiet;  then  ven- 
tured to  the  Bornlieim  heath,  where  he  soon  descried 
various  stragglers  of  the  army,  who  were  scattered,  and 
amused  themselves  by  shooting  at  the  boundary  stones, 
so  that  the  rebounding  lead  whizzed  round  the  head 
of  the  inquisitive  wanderer.  He  therefore  considered 
it  more  prudent  to  go  back,  and  learned  on  inquiry 
what  the  report  of  the  firing  might  have  before  in- 
formed him,  that  all  stood  well  for  the  French,  and 
that  there  was  no  thought  of  retreating.  Beaching 
home  in  an  ill  humour,  the  sight  of  his  wounded  and 
captured  countrymen  brought  him  altogether  out  of  his 
usual  self-command.  He  also  caused  various  donations 
to  be  given  to  the  passers-by;  but  only  the  Germans 
were  to  have  them,  which  was  not  always  possible,  as 
fate  had  packed  together  both  friend  and  foe. 

My  mother  and  we  children,  who  had  already  relied 
on  the  count's  word,  and  had  therefore  passed  a  toler- 
libly  quiet  day,  were  highly  rejoiced ;  and  my  mother 
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ibly  consoled  the  next  day,  when,  ha  ^^  stand  etill, 
the  oracle  of  her  treasure  box,  by  the  piick  vrnour  once 
die  received  a  very  comfortable  answer,  both  -/  to  his 
ent  and  future.  We  wij^hed  our  father  similar  fait 
feelings;  we  flattered  bitii  as  murli  as  we  could pi^e 
entreated  him  to  take  some  fot^il,  from  which  he  hau 
abstained  all  day;  but  he  repulsed  our  caresses  and 
every  enjuymeot,  and  betook  himself  to  his  chamber. 
Our  joy^  however,  was  not  iiiteji-upted ;  the  affair  was 
decided:  the  king's  lieutenant,  who,  agaiost  his  habit, 
had  been  on  horseback  that  day,  at  last  returned  home, 
where  his  presence  was  more  necosaary  than  ever.  We 
sprang  to  meet  him,  kissed  his  hands,  and  testified  our 
delight.  Tliis  seemed  mucli  to  please  him,  "  Wei!/* 
said  he  more  kindly  than  usual,  *'  1  am  glad  also  for 
your  8akes»  my  dear  children."  He  immediately  oi-dered 
thfit  sweetmeats,  sweet  wine,  and  the  best  of  everything 
should  be  given  us,  and  went  to  his  room,  already 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  the  urging,  demauding, 
KippUcating. 

We  had  now  a  fine  collation,  pitied  our  poor  fatlier 
who  would  not  partake  of  it,  and  pressed  our  mother 
to  call  him  in  ;  but  she,  more  prudent  than  we,  well 
knew  how  distasteful  such  gifts  would  lie  to  liim.  In 
the  meantime  she  had  prepared  some  supper,  and 
would  rea<my  have  sent  a  portion  up  to  his  room  ;  but 
he  never  tolerated  such  an  irregularity,  even  in  the 
mo.^  extreme  cases:  and,  after  the  sweet  things  were 
removed,  we  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  come 
do\^Ti  into  the  ordinary  dining-room.  At  last  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  unwillingly,  and  we 
had  no  notion  of  the  mischief  which  we  were  preparing 
for  him  and  ourselves.  The  staircase  ran  through  the 
whole  house,  along  all  the  anterooms.  My  father,  in 
coming  down,  had  to  go  directly  past  the  count's  apart- 
ment. This  anteroom  was  so  full  of  people,  that  the 
coimtp  to  get  through  much  at  once,  resolved  to  come 
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wagons^  in  wb^  happened  unfortunately  at  the  moment 
lations  and^ther  descended.  The  count  met  him  cheer- 
taken  to/^ted  him,  and  remarked, ''  You  will  congratu- 
a  hospfourselves  and  us  that  this  dangerous  affair  is  so 
mpaiK^^y  terminated."  "  By  no  means ! "  replied  my 
mther  in  a  rage:  "would  that  it  had  driven  you  to 
the  devil,  even  if  I  had  gone  with  you  !"  The  count 
restrained  himself  for  a  moment,  and  then  broke  out 
with  wrath,  "  You  shall  pay  for  this/'  cried  he :  "  you 
shall  find  that  you  have  not  thus  insulted  the  good 
cause  and  myself  for  nothing  ! " 

My  father,  meanwhile,  came  down  very  calmly, 
seated  himself  near  us,  seemed  more  cheerful  thiui 
before,  and  began  to  eat.  We  were  glad  of  this,  uncon- 
scious of  the  dangerous  method  in  which  he  had  rolled 
the  stone  from  his  heart.  Soon  afterward  my  mother 
was  called  out,  and  we  had  great  pleasure  in  chattering 
to  our  father  about  the  sweet  things  the  count  had 
given  us.  Our  mother  did  not  return.  At  last  the 
interpreter  came  in.  At  a  hint  from  him  we  were  sent 
^,  *if<  'this  '*  ^  ^d:  it  was  already  late,  and  we  willingly  obeyed. 
"       '  /^  .L^^  ^  ^     After  a  night  quietly  slept  through,  we  heard  of  the 

..(^Jltfl  *^y    /*        "     violent  commotion  which  had  shaken  the  house  the 
.•  f<c//yj  frtef^^*'       previous  evening.     The  king's  lieutenant  had  instantly 
^^^  ordered  my  father  to  be  led  to  the  guard-house.    The 

.•/<7c  ••  subalterns  well  knew  that  he  was  never  to  be  contra- 

.•/|Af/>'  7  ..  dieted,  yet  they  had  often  earned  thanks  by  ddajring 

the  execution  of  his  orders.  The  interpreter,  whose 
presence  of  mind  never  forsook  him,  contrived  to  excite 
this  disposition  in  them  very  strongly.  The  tumult, 
moreover,  was  so  great,  that  a  delay  brought  with  it  its 
own  concealment  and  excuse.  He  had  called  out  my 
mother,  and  put  the  adjutant,  as  it  were,  into  her 
hands,  that,  by  prayers  and  representations,  she  might 
gain  a  brief  postponement  of  the  matter.  He  himself 
hurried  up  to  the  count,  who  with  great  self-command 
had   immediately   retired   into  the  inner   room,  and 
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would  rather  allow  the  most  urgent  affair  to  stand  still, 
than  wreak  on  an  innocent  person  the  ill  humour  once 
excited  in  hiro,  and  give  a  decision  derogatory  to  his 
dignity. 

The  address  of  the  interpreter  to  the  count,  the 
train  of  the  wliole  eonver^atioii,  were  often  enough 
repeated  to  us  hy  the  fat  interpreter,  who  prided  him- 
self not  a  Utile  on  the  fortunate  result,  so  that  I  cim 
still  descrihe  it  from  recolleetion. 

The  interpreter  had  ventured  to  open  the  cabinet  and 
enter,  an  act  which  was  severely  prohibited.  "  What 
do  you  want  ? "  shouted  the  count  angrily,  "  Out  with 
you  t  —  no  one  but  St,  Jean  has  a  right  to  enter  here/* 

"  Well,  suppose  I  am  St.  Jean  for  a  moment/*  an- 
swered the  interpreter. 

*•  It  would  need  a  powerful  imagination  for  that ! 
Two  of  liim  would  not  make  one  such  as  you.     Re- 

e!" 

**  Count,  you  have  received  a  great  gift  from  heaven ; 
and  to  that  I  appeal/* 

"  You  think  to  flatter  me  !     Do  not  fancy  you  will 

cceed," 

You  have  the  great  gift,  count,  of  listening  to  the 
opinions  of  others,  even  in  moments  of  passion  —  in 
moments  of  rage/' 

"  We)]^  well :  the  question  now  is  just  about  opinions, 
to  which  I  have  listeueci  too  long,  1  know  but  too  well 
that  we  are  not  liked  here,  and  that  these  citizens  look 
askance  at  us." 

''NotalH" 

"  Verj"  many.  Wlmt !  Tliese  towns  mil  be  im- 
perial towns,  will  ihvy  ?  Tliey  saw  their  emperor 
elected    and    crowned:    and    when,    being    unjustly 

.acke4,  he  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  dominions  and 

rendering  to  an  usurper ;  when  he  fortunately  finds 
ithful  alhe.s  who  pour  mit  their  blood  and  tre4isur6 
in  his  behalf,  — they  will  not  put  up  with  the  slight 
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burden  that  falls  to  their  share  toward  humbling  the 
enemy." 

*'But  you  have  long  known  these  sentiments,  and 
have  endured  them  like  a  vdse  man :  they  are,  besides, 
held  only  by  a  minority.  A  few,  dazzled  by  the 
splendid  qualities  of  the  enemy,  whom  you  yourself 
prize  as  an  extraordinary  man,  —  a  few  only,  as  you 
are  aware." 

"  Yes,  indeed !  I  have  known  and  suffered  it  too 
long !  otherwise  this  man  would  not  have  presumed  to 
utter  such  insults  to  my  face,  and  at  the  most  critical 
moment.  Let  them  be  as  many  as  they  please,  they 
shall  be  punished  in  the  person  of  this  their  audacious 
representative,  and  perceive  what  they  have  to  expect." 

**  Only  delay,  count" 

"  In  certain  things  one  cannot  act  too  promptly." 

••  Only  a  little  delay,  count." 

••  Neighbour,  you  think  to  mislead  me  into  a  false 
step :  you  shall  not  succeed." 

''I  would  neither  lead  you  into  a  false  step  nor 
restrain  you  from  one:  your  resolution  is  just,  —  it 
becomes  the  Frenchman  and  the  king's  Ueutenant;  but 
consider  that  you  are  also  Count  Thorane." 

«  He  has  no  right  to  interfere  here." 

^  But  the  gallant  man  has  a  right  to  be  heard." 

«  What  would  he  say,  then  ? " 

"  *  King's  lieutenant/  he  would  begin,  •  you  have  so 
long  had  patience  with  so  many  gloomy,  untoward, 
bungling  men,  if  they  were  not  really  too  bad.  This 
man  has  certainly  been  too  bad :  but  control  yourself, 
king's  lieutenant ;  and  every  one  will  praise  and  extol 
you  on  that  account' " 

**  You  know  I  can  often  endure  your  jests,  but  do  not 
abuse  my  good-wilL  These  men  —  are  they,  then, 
completely  blinded  ?  Supjx^se  we  had  lost  the  battle : 
what  would  have  Iven  their  fate  at  this  moment? 
We  fight  up  to  the  gates,  we  shut  up  the  city,  we  balt^ 
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we  defend  ourselves  to  cover  our  retreat  over  the  bridga 
ik  you  the  eueiiiy  would  have  stood  with  his 
ads  before  him  ?  He  throws  grenades,  and  what  he 
at  hand;  and  they  catch  where  they  can.  This 
householder  —  what  would  he  have  ?  Here,  in  these 
3ms,  a  bomb  luight  now  have  burst,  and  another  have 
followed  it;  —  in  these  rooms,  the  cursed  China-paper 
"of  which  I  have  spared,  incommoding  myself  by  not 
nailing  up  my  ma|*s !  They  ought  to  have  spent  the 
whole  day  on  their  knees," 

"  How  many  would  have  done  that ! " 

"They  ought  to  have  prayed  for  a  blessing  on  us, 

and  to  have  gone  out  to  meet  the  generals  and  officers 

with  tokens  of  honour  and  joy,  and  the  wearied  soldiers 

^with    refreshments.       Instead   of  this,  the  poison    of 

ty-spirit  destroys  the  fairest  and  happiest  moments 

of  my  life,  won  by  so  many  cares  and  eltbrts." 

"  It  is  party-spirit,  but  you  will  only  increase  it  by 
the  punishment  of  this  man.  Those  who  tbiJik  with 
him  will  proclaim  you  a  tyrant  and  a  barbarian ;  they 
will  consider  him  a  martjr,  who  has  suli'ered  for  the 
good  cause ;  and  even  those  of  the  other  opinion,  who 
k^re  now  his  opponents,  will  see  in  him  only  their 
■fellow  citizen,  will  pity  him,  and,  wliile  they  confess 
your  justice,  will  yet  feel  that  you  have  proceeded  too 
severely/* 

"  I  have  listened  to  you  too  much  already,  —  now, 
away  i^ith  you  ! " 

"  Hear  only  this.  Remember,  this  is  the  moat  un- 
heard-of thing  that  could  befall  this  man,  this  family. 
You  have  had  no  reason  to  Im  edified  by  the  good-wiU 
of  the  master  of  the  hims** ;  but  the  mistress  has  antici- 
ited  all  your  wishes,  and  the  childreu  have  regarded 
F;you  HS  their  imcle.  With  tliis  single  blow,  you  will 
for  ever  destroy  the  peace  and  happiness  of  this  dweU- 
ing.  Indeed,  I  may  say,  that  a  bomb  falling  into  the 
house  would  not  have  occasioned  greater  desolation,     I 
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have  so  often  admired  your  self-command,  count :  give 
me  this  time  opportunity  to  adore  you.  A  warrior  is 
worthy  of  honour,  who  considers  himself  a  guest  in  the 
house  of  an  enemy ;  but  here  there  is  no  enemy,  only 
a  mistaking  man.  Control  yourself,  and  you  will  ac- 
quire an  everlasting  fame." 

"That  would  be  odd,"  replied  the  count,  with  a 
smila 

"  Merely  natural,"  continued  the  interpreter :  **  I  have 
not  sent  the  wife  and  children  to  your  feet,  because  I 
know  you  detest  such  scenes;  but  I  will  depict  to 
you  this  wife  and  these  children,  how  they  will  thank 
you.  I  will  depict  them  to  you  conversing  all  their 
lives  of  the  battle  of  Bergen,  and  of  your  magnanimity 
on  this  day,  relating  it  to  their  children,  and  children's 
children,  and  inspiring  even  strangers  with  their  own 
interest  for  you :  an  act  of  this  kind  can  never  perish." 

"  But  you  do  not  hit  my  weak  side  yet,  interpreter. 
About  posthumous  fame  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  think- 
ing ;  that  is  for  others,  not  for  me :  but  to  do  right  at 
the  moment,  not  to  neglect  my  duty,  not  to  prejudice 
my  honour,  —  that  is  my  care.  We  have  already  had 
too  many  words ;  now  go  —  and  receive  the  thanks  of 
the  thankless,  whom  I  spare." 

The  interpreter,  surprised  and  moved  by  this  unex- 
pectedly favourable  issue,  could  not  restrain  his  tears, 
and  would  have  kissed  the  count's  hands.  The  count 
motioned  him  off,  and  said  severely  and  seriously, 
"  You  know  I  cannot  bear  such  things."  And  vdth 
these  words  he  went  into  the  anteroom  to  attend  to 
his  pressing  affairs,  and  hear  the  claims  of  so  many  ex- 
pectant persons.  So  the  matter  was  disposed  of ;  and 
the  next  morning  we  celebrated,  with  the  remnants  of 
the  yesterday's  sweetmeats,  the  passing  over  of  an  evil 
through  the  threatenings  of  which  we  had  happily 
slept. 

Whether  the  interpreter  really  spoke  so  wisely,  or 
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ely  so  painted  tbe  scene  to  himself,  as  one  is  apt  to 
lo  after  a  good  and  fortunate  action,  I  will  not  decide ; 
at  least  he  never  varied  it  iu  repeating  it.  Indeed,  this 
ay  seemed  to  him  both  the  most  anxious  and  the 
^most  glorious  in  his  life. 

One  little  incident  will  show  how  the  count  in  gen* 
eral  rejected  all  false  parade,  never  assumed  a  title 
which  did  not  belong  to  him,  and  how  \viiij  he  was  in 
his  more  cheerful  moods. 

A   man   of  the  higher  class,  who  was  one   of  the 
abstruse,  solitary  Frank fortei^,  thought  he  must  com- 
plain of  the  quartering  of  the  soldiers  upon  him.     He 
^came  in  person  ;  and  the  interpreter  juxiffered  him  his 
ervices,  but  the  other  supposed  that  he  did  not  need 
[tbem.    He  came  l»et'ore  the  count  with  a  must  beeomiug 
rbow^  and   said,  "Your  excLdlency!"     The  count  11?- 
turned  the  bow,  as  well  as  the  "excellency"     Struck 
by  tliis  mark  of  honour,  and  not  supposing  hut  that 
the  title  was  too  bumble,  he  stctoped  lower,  and  said, 
'  Monseigneur/*  —  "  Sir,"  said  the  count  very  seriously, 
**  we  will  not  go  farther,  or  else  we  may  easily  biiog  it 
to  Majesty."     The  other  gentleman  was  extremely  con- 
ised,  and  had  not  a  word  to  utter.     The  interpreter, 
inding  at  some  distance,  and  apprised  of  the  whole 
fair,  was  ^i^icked  enough  not  to  move ;  but  the  count, 
ith   much  cheerfulness,  continued,  "  Well,  now,   for 
ance,  sir,  what  is  your  name?"  — "  Spangenberg " 
?pUed  the   other.     "  And  mine,**  said 
lorane.     Span  gen  berg,  what  is  your 
Thorane  ?     Now,  then,  let  us  sit  down : 
at  once  be  settled." 

And  thus  the  affair  was  indeed  settled  at  once,  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  the  person  T  have  here  named 
^pangenberg;  and  the  same  evening,  in  our  family 
circle,  the  story  was  not  only  told  by  the  waggish 
'  aterpreter,  but  was  given  with  all  the  circumBtancjea 
gestures. 


the  count,  "  is 
business  with 
the  affair  shall 
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After  these  confusions,  disquietudeB,  and  grievances, 
the  formtjr  security  and  thoughtlessness  soon  returned, 
in  which  the  young  particularly  live  from  day  to  day, 
if  it  be  in  any  degree  possible.  My  passion  for  the 
French  theatre  grew  with  every  performance.  I  did 
not  miss  an  evening ;  tlunigli  on  every  occasion,  when, 
after  the  play,  I  sat  down  with  the  family  to  supper, 
—  often  putting  up  with  the  remains,  —  I  had  to 
endure  my  father's  constant  reproaches,  that  theatres 
were  useless,  and  would  lead  to  nothing.  In  these 
case-s  I  adduced  all  and  evarj  arguiiieul  which  is  at 
hand  for  the  apologists  of  the  stage  when  they  fall  into 
a  difficulty  hke  mine.  Vice  in  prosperity,  and  virtue 
in  misfortune,  are  in  the  end  set  right  by  poetical 
juatica  Those  beautiful  examples  of  misdeeds  pun- 
ished, "Miss  Sarah  Sampson,"  and  "The  Merchant 
of  London,"  were  very  eMergetically  cited  on  my  pait : 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  often  came  off  worst  when 
the  **  Fouherie.s  de  Scapin,"  and  others  of  the  sort,  were 
in  the  bill ;  and  I  was  forced  to  hear  reproaches  for  the 
dehght  felt  by  the  pubhc  in  the  deceits  of  intriguing 
servants,  and  the  successful  follies  of  prodigal  young 
men.  Neither  party  was  convinced ;  but  my  father 
was  very  soon  reconciled  to  the  theatre  when  he  saw 
that  I  advanced  with  incredible  rapidity  in  the  French 
language. 

Men  are  so  constituted  that  everybody  would  rather 
undertake  liimself  what  he  sees  done  by  others,  whether 
he  has  aptitude  for  it  or  not.  I  had  soon  exhausted  the 
whole  range  of  the  French  stage;  several  plays  w^ere 
performed  for  the  third  and  fourth  times ;  all  had 
passed  before  my  eye*s  and  mind,  from  the  statehest 
tragedy  to  the  most  frivolous  afterpiece ;  and,  as  when 
a  child  I  had  presumed  to  imitate  Terence,  I  did  not 
fail  now  as  a  hoy,  on  a  much  more  inciting  occasion,  to 
copy  the  French  forms  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
and  want  of  ability.     There  were  then  performed  some 
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half-mythological,  half-allegorical  pieces  in  the  taste 
of  Piron :  they  partook  somewhat  of  the  nature  of 
parody,  and  were  much  liked.     These  represeotations 

I  particularly  attracted  me:  the  little  gold  wings  of 
a  lively  Mercury,  the  thiniderbolt  of  a  disguised  Jupi- 
ter, an  amorous  Daiiae,  or  by  whatever  name  a  fair  one 
vi*5ited  by  the  gods  might  be  called,  if  indeed  it  were 
not  a  shepherdess  or  huntress  to  whom  they  descended. 
And  as  eleraenLs  of  ibis  kind,  from  Ovid's  "  Metamor- 
phoses/* or  the  **  Faotbeon  Mylliit^um"  of  Pumey,  were 
humming  in  swarms  about  my  head,  1  had  soon  put 
together  in  my  imagination  a  httle  piece  of  the  kind,  of 
which  I  can  only  say  that  t!ie  scene  w^as  rural,  and 
that  there  was  no  lack  in  it  of  kings'  daughters, 
princes,  or  gods.  Mercury,  especially,  made  so  vivid 
an  impression  on  me,  that  I  could  almost  be  sworn 
that  I  had  seen  him  with  my  own  eyes. 

I  presented  my  friend  Derones  with  a  very  neat 
copy,  made  by  myself ;  which  he  accepted  with  quite  a 
special  grace,  and  with  a  truly  patronising  air,  glanced 
hastily  over  the  manuscript,  pointed  out  a  few  grara- 

iiDatical  blunders,  found  some  sin^eches  too  long,  and  at 

[last  promised  to  examine  aud  judge  the  work  more 
at^ntively  when  he  had  the  requisite  leisure.  To  my 
modest  question,  whether  the  piece  could  by  any 
chance  he  performed,  he  assured  me  that  it  was  not 
altogether  impossible.     In  the  theatre,  he  said,  a  great 

L  deal  went  by  favour ;  and  he  woukl  support  me  with 
aU  his  heart :  only  the  aflair  must  l>e  kept  private  ;  for 
he  had  himself  once  on  a  time  surprised  the  directors 
with  a  piece  of  his  own,  and  it  woukl  certainly  have 
been  acted  if  it  had  not  been  too  soon  detected  that  he 
was  the  author,  I  promised  him  all  possible  silence, 
and  abeady  saw  in  my  mind's  eye  the  name  of  my 
jttece  posted  up  in  large  letters  on  the  corners  of 
the  streets  and  squarea 

Light-minded  as  my  friend  generally  was,  the  oppor- 
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tunity  of  playing  the  master  was  but  too  desirabla  He 
read  the  piece  through  with  attention,  and,  while  he 
sat  down  with  me  to  make  some  trivial  alterations, 
turned  the  whole  thing,  in  the  course  of  the  conver- 
sation, completely  topsy-turvy,  so  that  not  one  stone 
remained  on  another.  He  struck  out,  added,  took 
away  one  character,  substituted  another,  —  in  short, 
went  on  vdth  the  maddest  wantonness  in  the  world,  so 
that  my  hair  stood  on  end.  My  previous  persuasion 
that  he  must  surely  understand  the  matter,  allowed 
him  to  have  his  way ;  for  he  had  often  laid  before  me 
so  much  about  the  Three  Unities  of  Aristotle,  the 
regularity  of  the  French  drama,  the  probability,  the 
harmony  of  the  verse,  and  all  that  belongs  to  these, 
that  I  was  forced  to  regard  him,  not  merely  as  in- 
formed, but  thoroughly  grounded.  He  abused  the 
English  and  scorned  the  Germans;  in  short,  he  laid 
before  me  the  whole  dramaturgic  litany  which  I  have 
so  often  in  my  Ufe  been  compelled  to  hear. 

Like  the  boy  in  the  fable,  I  carried  my  mangled 
offspring  home,  and  strove  in  vain  to  bring  it  to  lifa 
As,  however,  I  would  not  quite  abandon  it,  I  caused  a 
fair  copy  of  my  first  manuscript,  after  a  few  altera- 
tions, to  be  made  by  our  clerk,  which  I  presented 
to  my  father,  and  thus  gained  so  much,  that,  for  a  long 
time,  he  let  me  eat  my  supper  in  quiet  after  the  play 
was  over. 

This  imsuccessful  attempt  had  made  me  reflective ; 
and  I  resolved  now  to  learn,  at  the  very  sources,  these 
theories,  these  laws,  to  which  every  one  appealed,  but 
which  had  become  suspicious  to  me  chiefly  through  the 
impoliteness  of  my  arrogant  master.  This  was  not 
indeed  diflBcult,  but  laborious.  I  immediately  read 
Corneille's  "  Treatise  on  the  Three  Unities,"  and  learned 
from  that  how  people  would  have  it,  but  why  they 
desired  it  so  was  by  no  means  clear  to  me ;  and,  what 
was  worst  of  all,  I  fell  at  once  into  still  greater  con- 
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fusion  when  I  made  myself  acquainted  witb  tlie 
disputes  OD  the  **  Cid/*  and  read  the  prefaces  iu  which 
Curneille  and  Kacine  are  obliged  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  critics  and  public  Here  at  least  I  plainly 
saw  that  no  man  knew  what  he  wanted  ;  that  a  piece 
like  the  **  Cid,"  which  had  produced  the  noblest  ettect, 
was  to  be  condemned  at  the  command  of  an  all- 
powerful  cardinal ;  that  Eacine,  the  idol  of  the  French 
living  in  my  day,  who  had  now  also  become  my  idol 
(for  I  had  got  intimately  acquainted  with  liim  when 
SchotT  Von  Ulenschlager  made  us  chilthcn  act  **  Britan- 
nicus/Mu  which  the  part  of  Nero  fell  to  me),  —  that 
Bacine,  I  say,  even  m  his  own  day,  was  not  able  to  get 
on  with  the  amateurs  nt»r  critics.  Through  all  this 
I  became  more  perplexed  than  ever;  and  after  having 
pestered  myself  a  long  time  with  this  talking  back- 
warrls  and  forwards,  and  theoretical  quackery  of  the 
pre\'ious  century,  threw  them  to  the  dogs,  and  was 
the  more  resdlute  in  casting  all  the  rubbish  away,  the 
more  I  thought  I  ol)served  that  the  authors  themselves 
who  had  produced  excellent  things,  wlieu  they  began 
to  speak  about  them,  when  they  set  forth  the  grounds 
of  their  treatment,  when  tliey  desii'ed  to  defend,  justify, 
or  excuse  themselves,  were  not  always  able  to  hit  the 
proper  mark.  1  hastened  back  again,  therefore,  to 
the  living  pmsent,  attended  the  theatre  far  more  zeal- 
ously, read  more  scrupulously  and  connectedly,  so  that 
I  had  persevenmce  enough  this  time  to  work  through 
the  whole  of  FUicine  and  Moliere  and  a  great  part  of 
Corneille, 

The  king's  lieutenant  still  lived  at  our  house.  He 
in  no  respect  had  clmnged  liis  deportment,  especially 
toward  us ;  but  it  was  oliservable,  and  the  interpreter 
made  it  stiU  more  evident  to  lis,  that  he  no  longer  dis- 
chap^d  his  iluties  with  the  same  cheerfulness  and  zeal 
as  at  the  outset,  though  always  with  the  same  recti- 
tude and   fidehty.     His  character  and  habits,  which 
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showed  the  Spaniard  rather  than  the  Frenchman  ;  his 
caprices,  which  were  not  without  their  influence  ou  his 
business  ;  his  unbeniliiig  will  under  all  circumstances  ; 
his  susceptibihty  aa  to  whatever  had  reference  to  his 
person  or  repukition,  —  all  this  together  might  perhaps 
sometimes  bring  him  into  conflict  with  his  superiors. 
Add  to  this»  that  he  had  been  wounded  in  a  duel,^ 
which  had  arisen  in  the  theatre,  and  it  was  deemed 
wrong  that  the  kings  lieutenant,  himself  chief  of 
police,  should  have  committed  a  punishable  oflfenca 
As  I  have  said,  all  this  may  have  contributed  to  make 
him  live  more  retired,  aud  here  and  there  perhaps 
to  act  with  less  energy. 

Meanwhile,  a  considerable  paii  of  the  pictures  he 
had  ordered  had  been  delivered    Conut  Thorane  passed  ' 
Ids   leii^ure   hours  in  examiuiog  theui ;  wiiile   in  the ' 
aforesaid  gable-room  he  had  them  nailed  np,  canvas 
after  canvas,  large  and  small,  side  by  side,  and,  because 
there  was  want  of  space,  even  one  over  another,  and 
then  taken  down  aud  rolled  up.     The  works  were  coii-^ 
stantly  ins|>ecled  anew,  the  parts  that  were  considered 
the  most  successful  were  repeatedly  enjoyed,  but  there 
was  no  want  of  wishes  that  this  or  that  had  been  dif- 
ferently done. 

Hence  arose  a  new  and  very  singular  operation.     As 
one   painter    best   executed    figures,   another   middle- 
grounds  aud  distances,  a  third  trees,  a  fourth  flowers, 
it  struck  the  count  that  these  talents  might  perhaps 
be  combined  in  the  paintings,  and  that  in  tliis  w^ay  I 
perfect  w^orks  might  be  prcxiuced,     A  beginning  waB 
made  at  once,  by  having,  for  instance,  some  beautiful 
cattle  painted  into  a  finished  landscape.     But  because  j 
there  was  not  always  adequate  room  for  all*  and  a  few] 
sheep  more  or  less  was  no  great  matter  to  the  cattle-  ■ 
painter,  the  largest  landscape  proved  in  the  end  too 
narrow\     Now  also  the  painter  of  figures  had  to  intro- 
duce the  shepherd  and  some  travellers :  these  deprived 
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each  other  of  air,  as  we  may  say ;  and  we  marvelled 
that  they  were  not  all  stifled,  even  in  the  most  open 
country.  No  one  could  anticipate  what  was  to  come 
of  the  matter^  and  when  it  was  tiuished  it  gave  no 
satisfaction.  The  painters  were  annoyed.  They  had 
gained  something  hy  thinr  first  orders,  but  lost  hy  these 
after-labours ;  though  the  couut  paid  for  them  also  very 
liberally.  And,  as  the  parts  worked  into  each  other 
in  one  picture  by  several  hands  produced  no  gooti 
effect  after  all  the  trouble,  every  one  at  last  fancied 
that  his  own  work  had  been  spoiled  and  destroyed  by 
that  of  the  others;  hence  the  artists  were  within  a 
hair's  breadth  of  falling  out,  and  becoming  irreconcilalily 
hostile  to  each  other.  These  alterations,  or  rather 
additions,  were  made  in  the  before-mentioned  studio, 
where  I  remained  quite  alone  with  the  artists;  and  it 
amused  me  to  hunt  out  fi'om  the  studies,  particularly 
of  animals,  this  or  that  individual  or  gi^oup,  and  to 
propose  it  for  the  foreground  or  the  distance,  in  which 
respect  they  many  times,  eitlier  from  conviction  or 
kiodneas,  complied  with  my  wishes. 

The  partners  in  this  affair  were  therefore  greatly  dis- 
couraged, especially  Seekatz,  a  verj^  hypocbondriacal, 
retired  man,  who,  indeed,  by  his  incomparable  humour, 
was  the  best  of  companions  among  friends,  but  who, 
when  he  worked,  dasired  to  work  alone»  abstracted  and 
perfectly  free.  This  man,  after  solving  difficult  prob- 
lems, and  finishing  them  wlih  the  greatest  ddigenco 
and  the  warmest  love,  of  which  he  was  always  capable, 
was  forced  to  travel  repeatedly  fi-om  Darmstadt  to 
Frankfort,  either  to  change  something  in  his  own  pic- 
tures, or  to  touch  up  those  of  others,  or  even  to  allow, 
under  his  superintendence,  a  tliird  person  to  convert  his 
pictures  into  a  variegated  mess.  His  peevishness  aug- 
mented, his  resistance  became  more  decided,  and  a  great 
deal  of  eflbrt  was  necessary^  on  our  part  to  guide  this 
** gossip;"  for  he  wa<?  one  also,  according  to  the  count's 
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wishes.  I  still  remember,  that  when  the  boxes  were 
standing  ready  to  pack  up  all  the  pictures,  in  the  order 
in  which  the  upholsterer  might  hang  them  up  at  once, 
at  their  place  of  destination,  a  small  but  indispensable 
bit  of  afterwork  was  demanded ;  but  Seekatz  could  not 
be  moved. to  come  over.  He  had,  by  way  of  con- 
clusion, done  the  best  he  could,  having  represented,  in 
paintings  to  be  placed  over  the  doors,  the  four  elements 
as  children  and  boys,  after  life,  and  having  expended  the 
greatest  care,  not  only  on  the  figures,  but  on  the  ac- 
cessories. These  were  deUvered  and  paid  for,  and  he 
thought  he  was  quit  of  the  business  for  ever ;  but  now 
he  was  to  come  over  again,  that  he  might  enlarge,  by 
a  few  touches  of  his  pencil,  some  figures,  the  size  of 
which  was  too  smalL  Another,  he  thought,  could  do 
it  just  as  well;  he  had  already  set  about  some  new 
work;  in  short,  he  would  not  coma  The  time  for 
sending  oflf  the  pictures  was  at  hand ;  they  had,  more- 
over, to  get  dry ;.  every  delay  was  untoward ;  and  the 
count,  in  despair,  was  about  to  have  him  fetched  in 
military  fashion.  We  all  wished  to  see  the  pictures 
finally  gone,  and  found  at  last  no  expedient  than  for 
the  gossip  interpreter  to  seat  himself  in  a  wagon,  and 
fetch  over  the  refractory  subject,  with  his  wife  and 
child.  He  was  kindly  received  by  the  count,  well 
treated,  and  at  last  dismissed  with  liberal  payment. 

After  the  pictures  had  been  sent  away,  there  was 
great  peace  in  the  housa  The  gable-room  in  the  attic 
was  cleaned,  and  given  up  to  me ;  and  my  father,  when 
he  saw  the  boxes  go,  could  not  refrain  from  wishing 
to  send  off  the  count  after  them.  For  much  as  the 
tastes  of  the  count  coincided  with  his  own,  much  as 
he  must  have  rejoiced  to  see  his  principle  of  patron- 
ising living  artists  so  generously  followed  out  by  a  man 
richer  than  himself,  much  as  it  may  have  flattered  him 
that  his  collection  had  been  the  occasion  of  bringing 
so  considerable  a  profit  to  a  number  of  brave  artists  in 
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a  pressing  time,  he  uevertheless  felt  audi  a  repugnance 
to  the  foreigner  wh*)  had  intruded  into  his  house,  that 
he  could  not  think  well  of  any  of  his  doings.  One 
ought  to  employ  paintern,  but  not  degrade  them  to 
paper-stainers;  one  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  what 
they  have  done,  according  to  their  conviction  and  abil- 
ity, even  if  it  does  not  thoroughly  please  one,  and  not 
be  perpetually  carping  at  it.  In  short,  in  spite  of  all 
the  count's  own  genenma  endeavours,  there  could,  once 
for  all.  be  no  luutiial  understanding.  My  father  only 
visitetl  that  room  when  the  eouut  was  at  table ;  and  I 
can  recall  but  one  instance,  when,  Seekatz  having  ex- 
oalled  himself,  and  the  wish  to  see  these  pictures  hav- 
ing brought  the  whole  house  together,  my  father  and 
the  count  met,  and  raaiiifestetl  a  common  pleasure  in 
these  works  of  art,  which  they  could  not  take  in  each 
other 

Scarcely,  therefore,  had  the  house  been  cleared  of  the 
chests  and  boxes,  than  the  plan  for  removing  the  count, 
which  had  formerly  been  begun,  but  was  afterward 
interrupted,  was  resumed.  The  endeavour  was  made 
;  to  gain  justice  by  repi-esentations,  equity  by  entreaties, 
favour  by  influence ;  and  the  quartermasters  were 
prevailed  upon  to  decide  thus :  the  count  was  to  change 
his  lodgings;  and  nur  house,  in  considemtion  of  the 
burden  borne  day  and  night  for  several  years  uninter* 
ruptedly,  was  to  be  exempt  for  the  future  from  billet- 
ing. But,  to  furnish  a  plausible  ]iretext  for  this,  we 
were  to  take  in  lodgers  on  the  first  floor,  which  the 
coant  had  oceu])ied,  and  thus  render  a  new  quartering^ 
as  it  were,  imfw3ssib!e.  The  county  who,  after  the 
separation  from  his  dear  pictures,  felt  no  further  pecu- 
liar interest  in  the  house,  and  hoped,  moreover,  to  be 
soon  recalled  and  placed  elsewhere,  was  pleased  to  move 
without  opposition  to  another  good  residence,  and  left 
OB  in  peace  and  good-will  Soon  afterwanl  he  quitted 
the  city,  and  received  diilerent  appointments  in  gi-ada- 
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tion,  but,  it  was  rumoured,  not  to  his  own  satisfaction. 
Meantime,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  pictures 
which  he  had  preserved  with  so  much  care  felicitously 
arranged  in  his  brother's  ch&teau :  he  wrote  sometimes, 
sent  dimensions,  and  had  different  pieces  executed  by 
the  artists  so  often  named.  At  last  we  heard  nothing 
further  about  him,  except  after  several  years  we  were 
assured  that  he  had  died  as  governor  of  one  of  the 
French  colonies  in  the  West  Indies. 
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However  niucli  inconveuieyce  the  quartering  of  the 
French  had  caused  us,  we  had  become  so  accustoiued 
it,  that  we  could  not  fail  to  miss  it ;  oor  could  we 
children  fail  to  feel  as  if  the  house  were  deserted. 
Moreover,  it  was  not  decreed  that  we  should  again 
attain  perfect  family  unity.  New  lotlgers  were  already 
bespoken;  and  after  scnne  sweeping  and  scon  dog, 
planing,  and  rubbmg  with  beeswax,  painting  and  var- 
nishing, the  house  was  completely  restored  again.  The 
chanceiy^-director  Moritz,  with  liis  family,  very  worthy 

lends  of  my  parents,  moved  in.  He  was  not  a  native 
Frankfort,  but  an  able  jurist  and  man  of  business, 
and  managed  the  legal  affairs  of  many  small  princes, 
counts,  and  lortls*     I  never  saw  bim  otherwise  than 

beerful  and  pleasant,  and  diligent  vnth  his  law-papers. 
His  wife  and  children,  gentle,  qniet,  and  benevolent, 
did  not  indeed  increase  the  soi'iableness  of  onr  honse ; 
for  they  kept  to  themselves :  but  a  stillness,  a  peace, 
returned,  which  we  bad  not  enjoyed  for  a  long  time. 
I  now  again  occupied  my  attic-room,  in  which  the 

liosta  of  the  many  pictures  somtimes  hovered  before 

ae;  while  I  strove  to  frighten  them  away  by  labour 
and  study. 

The  connsellor  of  legation,  Moritz,  a  brother  of  the 
chancellor,  came  from  this  time  often  to  our  house. 
He  was  even  more  a  man  of  the  woild^  had  a  hand- 
some figure,  white  his  manners  were  easy  and  agreeable. 
He  also   managed  the  affairs  of  different  persons  of 
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rank,  and  on  occasions  of  meetings  of  creditors  and 
imperial  commissions  frequently  came  into  contact 
with  my  father.  They  had  a  high  opinion  of  each 
other,  and  commonly  stood  on  the  side  of  the  credit- 
ors; though  they  were  generally  obUged  to  perceive, 
much  to  their  vexation,  that  a  majority  of  the  agents 
on  such  occasions  are  usually  gained  over  to  the  side 
of  the  debtors.  The  counsellor  of  legation  readily 
communicated  his  knowledge,  was  fond  of  mathemat- 
ics ;  and,  as  these  did  not  occur  in  his  present  course 
of  life,  he  made  himself  a  pleasure  by  helping  me  on 
in  this  branch  of  study.  I  was  thus  enabled  to  finish 
my  architectural  sketches  more  accurately  than  here- 
tofore, and  to  profit  more  by  the  instruction  of  a  draw- 
ing-master, who  now  also  occupied  us  an  hour  every  day. 

This  good  old  man  was  indeed  only  half  an  artist. 
We  were  obliged  to  draw  and  combine  strokes,  from 
which  eyes  and  noses,  lips  and  ears,  nay,  at  last,  whole 
faces  and  heads,  were  to  arise ;  but  of  natural  or  ar- 
tistic forms  there  was  no  thought.  We  were  tormented 
a  long  while  with  this  quid  pro  quo  of  the  human  fig- 
ure ;  and  when  the  so-called  Passions  of  Le  Brun  were 
given  us  to  copy,  it  was  supposed  at  last  that  we  had 
made  great  progress.  But  even  these  caricatures  did 
not  improve  us.  Then  we  went  off  to  landscapes, 
foliage,  and  all  the  things  which  in  ordinary  instruc- 
tion are  practised  without  consistency  or  method. 
Finally  we  dropped  into  close  imitation  and  neatness 
of  strokes,  without  troubling  ourselves  about  the  merit 
or  taste  of  the  original 

In  these  endeavours  our  father  led  the  way  in  an 
exemplary  manner.  He  had  never  drawn ;  but  he  was 
unwilling  to  remain  behind,  now  that  his  children  pur- 
sued this  art,  and  would  give,  even  in  his  old  age,  an 
example  how  they  should  proceed  in  their  youth.  He 
therefore  copied  several  heads  of  Piazetta,  from  his 
well-known  sheets  in  small  octavo,  with  an  English 
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lead^peticil  upon  tlie  Jiau-st  Dutch  paper.     In  these  he 

[not  only  ohserved  the  greatest  oleaniess  of  outhne,  but 

I  most  accurately  iniitated  the  hatching  of  t!ie  copper- 

'  plate  with  a  light  hand  —  only  too  slightly,  as  iu  his 

desire  to  avoid  hardness  he  brought  no  keeping  into 

hl%  sketches-     Yet  they  were  always  soft  and  accurate. 

iHis  unrelaxing  and  untiring  assiduity  went  so  far,  that 

he  drew  the  whole  considerable  collection  number  by 

number;  while  we  children   jumped  from  one   head 

to  another,  and  chose  only  those  that  pleased  ns. 

About  this  time  the  long-debated  project,  long  under 
consideration,  for  giving  us  lessons  in  music,  was  car- 
rrietl  into  effect;  ami  the  last  impulse  to  it  certainly 
deserves    mention.       It   was   settled    that  we    should 
learn  the  harpsichord,  but  there  w^as  always  a  dispute 
about  the  choice  of  a  niaster.     At  last  I  went  once 
Iftccidentally  into  the  room  of  one  of  my  companions, 
irho  was  just  taking  his  lesson  on  the  harpsichord^ 
and  found  the  teacher  a  most  cbarnnng  mau :  for  each 
finger  of  the  right  and  left  hand  he  liad  a  nickname, 
-by  which  he  indicated  in  the  merriest  way  when  it 
F^as  to  be  used.     Tlie  black  and  white  keys  were  like- 
wise   ftymbolically    designated,    and    even    the    tones 
appeared   under    figurative    names.      Such   a   motley 
csompany  worked   most  pleasantly  together.      Finger- 
Ling  and  time  seemed   to  betxtme  perfectly  easy  and 
'obvious;  and,  while  the  scholar  was  i>ut  into  the  best 
humour,  everytldng  else  succeeded  beautifully. 

Scarcely  had  1  reached  home,  than  I  imjioituned  my 
ents  to  set  about  the  matter  in  gvod  earnest  at  last, 
Itnd  give  us  tliis  incomparable  man  for  our  master  on 
rthe  harpsichord.  They  hesitated,  and  made  inquiries : 
they  indeed  heard  nothing  bad  of  the  teacher,  but,  at 
the  sauie  time,  nothing  particularly  good.  Meanwhile, 
I  had  informed  my  sister  of  all  the  droll  names:  we 
could  hardly  wait  for  the  lesson,  and  succeeded  in  hav- 
ing the  mau  engaged 
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The  reading  of  the  notes  began  first;  but,  as  no 
jokes  occurred  here,  we  comforted  ourselves  with  the 
hope,  that  when  we  went  to  the  harpsichord,  and  the 
fingers  were  needed,  the  jocular  methcxl  would  com- 
mence. But  neither  keys  nor  tingering  seemed  to 
afford  opportunity  for  any  comparisons.  Dry  as  the 
notes  were,  with  their  Btiokes  on  and  between  the  five 
lines,  the  black  and  wliite  keys  were  no  less  so :  and 
not  a  syllable  was  heard,  either  of  "  thumbling," 
**  poiolerling"  or  **goldtiuger  ;*'  wliile  tbe  counte- 
nitiice  of  the  man  remained  as  imperturbable  during 
his  dry  teaching  as  it  had  been  before  during  his  dry 
jests.  My  sister  reproached  me  most  bitterly  for 
having  deceived  her,  and  actually  believed  that  it  was 
all  an  invention  of  mine.  But  1  was  myself  con- 
founded and  learned  little,  though  thu  man  at  once 
went  regularly  enough  to  work ;  for  I  kept  always 
expecting  that  the  former  jukes  wuuld  make  their 
appearauce,  and  so  cousided  my  sister  from  one  day 
to  another.  They  did  not  reappear,  however;  and  I 
should  never  have  been  al>le  to  explain  the  riddle  if 
another  accident  had  not  solved  it  for  uie. 

One  of  my  companions  came  iu  during  a  lesson,  and 
at  once  all  the  pipes  of  tlie  huiuourous  Jt't  (reau  were 
opened :  the  "  thumblings  *'  and  "  poiuterhugs/'  the 
** pickers**  and  "stealers/'  as  he  used  to  call  the  fin- 
gers; the  "falings**  and  *'gahugs,"  meaning  "f"  and 
•*g;"  the  "fielings"  and  "giehngs/'  meaning  "f"  and 
"g"  shaq),^ — iiecame  once  more  extant,  and  made 
the  most  wonderful  manikins.  My  young  friejid 
could  not  leave  off  laughing,  and  was  rejoiced  that 
otje  could  learn  in  such  a  meriy  manner.  He  vowed 
that  he  would  give  his  fmrents  no  peace  until  they 
had  given  him  such  an  excellent  man  for  a  teacher. 

And  thus  the  way  to  two  arts  was  early  enough 

*  The  names  of  the  sharp  notes  in  Gt^nnfui  ternimat^  in  *•  lb," 
ftQd  hence  **!'*  and  **g''  sharp  are  called  *'tia''  and  **gis,** 
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Opened  to  me,  according  to  the  principles  of  a  modem 
theory  of  education,  merely  by  good  luck,  and  without 
any  conviction  that  I  slioiild  he  farthered  therein  by 

native  talent.      My  fnther  maintained  that  every- 

iy  ought  to  leam  drawing;  for  which  reason  he 
especially  venerated  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  by 
whom  this  had  been  expressly  commanded.  He 
thert^foi*e  held  me  to  it  more  steailily  than  to  mnsij: ; 
whichj  on  the  other  hand,  he  especially  recommended 
to  my  sister,  and  even  out  of  the  liours  for  lessons 
kept  htir  fast,  during  a  gotxl  part  of  the  day,  at  her 
harpsichord* 

But  the  more  I  was  in  this  way  made  to  press  on, 
the  more  I  wished  to  pi-ess  forward  of  myself;  and 
my  hours  uf  leisure  were  employixl  in  all  snrts  of  curi- 
ous occui»ations.  From  my  earliest  ye^rs  I  felt  a  love 
for  the  investigation  of  natural  things.  It  is  often 
regarded  as  an  instinct  of  cruelty  that  children  like 
at  last  to  break,  tear,  and  devour  objects  with  which 
for  a  l<»Tig  time  they  have  played,  and  which  they  have 
handled  in  various  nmnnera  Yet  even  in  this  way  is 
manifested  the  curiosity,  the  desire  of  learning  how 
such  things  liang  togethr>r,  liow  they  look  within. 
I  remember,  that,  when  a  child,  I  pulled  flowers  to 
pie43es  to  see  how  the  leaves  were  inserted  into  the 
calyx,  or  even  pluck^nl  birds  to  oliserve  how  the 
feathers  were  inserted  into  the  wings.  Chihiren  are 
not  to  be  blamed  for  this,  wlien  even  our  naturalists 
beheve  they  get  their  knowledge  oftener  by  separuiion 
and  division  than  by  uui<in  and  combination,  —  more 
by  killing  than  by  making  alive. 

An  armed  lodestone,  very  neatly  sewed  up  in  scarlet 
cloth,  was  one  day  destined  to  ex]>erience  the  eflects 
of  this  spirit  of  inquiry.  Yov  the  secret  force  of  attrac- 
tion wliich  it  exercised,  not  *mly  on  the  little  iron  bar 
attached  to  it,  but  which  was  of  such  a  kind  that  it 
could  gain  strength  and  could  daily  bear  a  heavier 
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weight,  —  this  mysterious  virtue  had  so  excited  my 
admiration,  that  for  a  long  time  I  was  pleased  with 
merely  staring  at  its  operation.  But  at  last  I  thought 
I  might  arrive  at  some  nearer  revelation  by  tearing 
away  the  external  covering.  This  was  done;  but  I 
became  no  wiser  in  consequence,  as  the  naked  iron 
taught  me  nothing  further.  This  also  I  took  off ;  and 
I  held  in  my  hand  the  mere  stone,  with  which  I  never 
grew  wearj'  of  making  experiments  of  various  kinds 
on  filings  and  needles,  —  experiments  from  which  my 
youthful  mind  drew  no  further  advantage  beyond  that 
of  a  varied  experience.  I  could  not  manage  to  recon- 
struct the  whole  arrangement :  the  parts  were  scattered, 
and  I  lost  the  wondrous  phenomenon  at  the  same  time 
with  the  apparatus. 

Nor  was  I  more  fortunate  in  putting  together  an 
electrical  machine.  A  friend  of  the  family,  whose 
youth  had  fallen  in  the  time  when  electricity  occu- 
pied all  minds,  often  told  us  how,  when  a  child,  he 
had  desired  to  possess  such  a  machine :  he  got  together 
the  principal  requisites,  and,  by  the  aid  of  an  old  spin- 
ning-wheel and  some  medicine  bottles,  had  produced 
tolerable  results.  As  he  readily  and  frequently  re- 
peated the  story,  and  imparted  to  us  some  general 
information  on  electricity,  we  children  found  the  thing 
very  plausible,  and  long  tormented  ourselves  with  an 
old  spinning-wheel  and  some  medicine  bottles,  without 
producing  even  the  smallest  result.  We  nevertheless 
adhered  to  our  belief,  and  were  much  deUghted,  when 
at  the  time  of  the  fair,  among  other  rarities,  magical  and 
legerdemain  tricks,  an  electrical  machine  performed  its 
marvels,  which,  like  those  of  magnetism,  were  at  that 
time  already  very  numerous. 

The  want  of  confidence  in  the  public  method  of 
instruction  was  daily  increasing.  People  looked  about 
for  private  tutors;  and,  because  single  famiUes  could 
not  afford  the  expense,  several  of  them  united  to  attain 
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beir  object.      Yet  the   children  seldom  agreed;  the 

[young   man  had   not  sufficient  authority;   and,  after 

[frequently  repeated  vexations,  there  were  only  angry 

f|)artiiig8.      It  is  not  sui-prising,  therefore,  that  other 

arrangeroents  were  thought  of  which  should  be  more 

permanent  as  well  as  more  advantageous. 

The  thought  of  establishing  brjarding-schools  (Fen-- 

fmoncii)  had  arisen  from  the  necessity,  which  every  one 

felt,  of  having  the  French  language  taught  and  com- 

[lunicated  orally.     My  father  had  brought  up  a  young 

pperson,  who  had  been  his  footman,  valet,  secretary,  and 

in  short  successively  all  in  all    This  mim,  whose  name 

was  Pfeil,  spoke  French  welL     After  he  had  married, 

and  his  patrons  had  to  think  of  a  situation  for  him, 

.they  hit  upon  the  plan   of   making  him   estalilifih  a 

■boardiiig-schoo],  which  extended  gradually  into  a  small 

academy,  in  which  everything  necessary,  and  at  last 

even   Greek  and  Latin,  were  taught.      The  extensive 

connections  of   Frankfort   causifd   young  French  and 

English  men  hy  be  IjruughL  to  this  estahlishmeut,  tliat 

ley  might  leani  Gerniau  and  acquire  oilier  aceom- 

plishmenta*     Pfeil,  who  was  a  man  in  the  prime  of 

life,  and  of  the  most  wonderful  energy  and  activity, 

superintended    the   whole   very   laudably;  and    as   he 

iuld  never  be   employed    enough,  and   was    obhged 

keep  music-teachers  for  his  scholai-s,  he  set  about 

music  on  the  occasion,  and  practised  the  harpsichord 

with  such  zeal,  that,  \\ithout  ha%iug  previously  touched 

a  note,  he  very  aonn  pbiyed  witli  pt^rfiict  readiness  and 

int.    He  seemed  to  have  adopted  my  father's  maxim, 

iiat  nothing  cau  more  cheer  and  excite  young  people, 

than   when  at   mature  years  one  declares  one's  self 

a  learner ;  and  at  an  age  when  new  accomplish- 

lents    are    acquired    with   ditticulty,   one   endeavours, 

nevertheless,  by   zeal  and   f»erseviirance,  to  excel  the 

>  younger,  who  are  more  favoured  by  nature. 

By  this  love  of  pkyiug  the  harpsichord,  PfeU  was 
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led  to  the  instruments  themselvea,  aod,  while  he  hoped 
to  obtain  the  best,  came  into  connection  with  Frederici 
of  Gera^  whose  instruments  were  cekbrated  far  and 
wide.  He  took  a  number  of  them  on  sale,  and  had 
now  the  joy  of  seeing,  not  only  one  piano,  but  many, 
set  np  in  his  residence,  and  of  pmctisiug  and  Lieing 
heard  upon  them. 

The  vivacity  of  this  man  brought  a  great  rage  for 
music  into  our  house.  My  father  remained  on  lasting 
good  terujs  with  liim  up  to  certain  point43  of  dispute. 
A  large  piano  of  Frederici  was  purchased  also  for  us, 
which  I,  adhering  to  my  harpsichord,  hardly  touched ; 
but  wliich  so  much  increased  my  sister's  troubles,  as,  to 
duly  honour  the  new  instrument,  she  had  to  spend 
some  time  longer  every  day  in  practice;  while  my 
father,  as  overseer,  and  Pfeil,  as  a  model  and  encourag- 
ing frieutl,  alternately  took  their  positions  at  her  side. 

A  singular  taste  of  my  father*s  caused  much  incon- 
venience to  us  children.  This  was  the  cultivation  of 
silk,  of  the  advantages  of  which,  if  it  were  more  widely 
extended,  he  had  a  high  opinion.  S<.)me  acquaintances 
at  Hamiu,  where  the  breeding  of  the  worms  was  car- 
ried on  with  great  Ciire,  gave  him  the  immediate  im- 
pulse. At  the  proper  season,  the  eggs  were  sent  to  him 
from  that  place:  and,  as  soon  as  the  mulberry-trees 
showed  suHicient  leaves,  they  had  to  l>e  stiip^ital ;  and 
the  scarcely  visible  creatures  were  most  diligently 
tended.  Tables  and  stands  with  Ixmrds  were  set  up  in 
a  garret-chandier,  to  atfurd  them  more  r<Jom  and  sus- 
tenance ;  for  they  gi^cw  rapidly,  and,  after  their  last 
change  of  sldu,  were  so  Viiracious  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  get  leaver  enough  to  feed  them,  —  nay,  they 
had  to  be  fed  day  and  night,  as  everything  dej)end3 
upon  there  l>eing  no  deficiency  of  nourishment  when 
the  great  and  wondrous  change  is  about  to  take  place 
in  them.  Wlien  the  weather  was  favourable,  this  buai- 
uess  could  indeed  be  regarded  as  a  pleasant  amuse- 
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iDent ;  but,  if  the  cold  set  in  so  that  the  mulberrj^-trees 
■  suffeFed,  it  was  exceedingly  troublesome.  %Still  more 
^mtipleasant  was  it  wheu  rain  fell  during  the  last  epoch ; 
for  theae  creatures  cannot  at  all  endure  moisture,  and 
the  wet  leaves  had  to  be  carefully  wiped  and  dried, 
which  could  not  always  be  done  quite  perfectly :  and 
for  this,  or  perhaps  some  other  reasuu  also,  various 
diseases  came  among  the  fluek,  by  which  the  poor 
things  were  swept  off  in  thousands.  The  state  of  cor- 
ruptiou  which  ensued  prcJuced  a  smell  really  i>estilen- 
tial;  and,  because  the  dead  and  diseased  had  to  be 
taken  away  and  separated  from  the  healthy,  the  busi- 
Bess  was  indeed  extremely  wearisome  and  repulsive, 
and  caused  many  an  imhappy  hour  to  us  children. 

After  we  had  one  year  passed  the  finest  weeks  of  the 
spring  and  summer  in  tending  the  silkworms,  we  were 
obliged  to  assist  uur  father  in  another  business,  which, 
though  simpler,  was  no  less  troublesome.  Tlie  Eoman 
views,  which,  bound  by  black  rods  at  the  top  aud  bot- 
tom, had  huug  for  many  years  on  the  walls  of  the 
old  house,  had  become  very  yellow  through  the  light, 
dust,  and  smoke,  aud  not  a  little  uusightly  through  the 
flies.  If  such  uncleanhness  was  not  to  be  tolerated  in 
the  new  house,  yet,  on  the  other  baud,  these  pictures 
had  gained  in  value  to  my  father,  iu  consequence  uf  his 
longer  absence  fryni  tlie  places  represented.  For  at  the 
outset  such  copies  serve  only  to  renew  and  re\ive  the 
impressions  received  shortly  before.  They  seenj  trifling 
in  comparison,  and  at  the  best  only  a  melancholy  sub- 
stitute. But,  as  the  remembrance  of  the  original  forms 
fodes  more  and  more,  the  copies  imperceptibly  assume 
their  place:  they  become  as  dear  to  us  as  tbose  once 
were,  ami  what  we  at  first  contemned  now  gains  esteem 
and  affection*  Thus  it  is  with  all  copiers,  and  particu- 
larly with  portraits.  No  one  is  easily  satisfied  \^'ith  the 
otjunterfeit  of  an  object  still  present,  but  how  we  value 
every  silhouette  of  une  who  is  absent  or  depiartei 
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In  short,  with  this  feeling  of  his  former  extrava- 
gance, my  father  wished  that  these  engravings  might 
be  restored  as  much  as  possible.  It  was  well  known 
that  this  could  be  done  by  bleaching :  -and  the  opera- 
tion, always  critical  with  large  plates,  was  undertaken 
Tinder  rather  nofavourable  circumstances ;  for  the  large 
boards,  on  which  the  smoked  engravings  were  mois- 
tened and  exposed  to  the  sun,  stood  in  the  gutters 
before  the  garret  windows,  leaning  against  the  roof,  and 
were  therefore  liable  to  many  accidents.  Tlie  chief 
point  was,  that  the  paf)er  should  never  thoroughly  dxy, 
but  must  be  kept  constantly  moist.  This  was  the  duty 
of  my  sister  aud  myself ;  aud  the  idleness,  which  would 
have  been  otherwise  so  desirable,  was  excessively  an- 
nojing  on  account  of  the  tedium  and  impatience,  and 
the  watchfulness  wliich  allowed  of  no  distraction.  The 
end,  however,  was  attained ;  and  the  bookbinder,  who 
fixed  each  sheet  upon  thick  paj:>er,  did  his  best  to  match 
and  repair  the  margins,  which  had  been  liere  and  there 
torn  by  our  inadvertence.  All  the  sheets  together  were 
bound  in  a  volume,  and  for  this  time  preserved* 

That  we  children  might  not  be  wanting  in  every 
variety  of  life  and  learning,  a  teacher  of  the  EngUsh 
language  had  to  announce  himself  just  at  this  time, 
who  pledged  himself  to  teach  anybody  not  entirely  raw 
in  languages,  English  in  four  weeks,  and  t^:)  advance 
him  to  such  a  degree,  that,  with  some  diligence,  he 
could  help  himself  farther.  His  price  was  moderate,  and 
he  was  indiflerent  as  to  the  nunjlmr  of  scholars  at  one 
lesson.  My  father  instantly  determined  to  make  the 
attempt,  and  took  lessons,  together  with  my  sister  and 
myself,  of  this  expeditious  master.  The  hours  were 
faithfully  kept ;  there  was  no  want  of  repeating  our 
lessons ;  other  exercises  were  neglected  rather  than  this 
during  the  four  weeks ;  and  the  teacher  parted  from  us» 
and  we  from  him,  with  satisfaction.  As  he  remained 
longer  in  the  town,  and  found  many  employers,  he 
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came  from  time  to  time  to  look  after  ua  and  to  help  us, 
grateful  that  we  had  heeri  amoug  the  first  who  placed 
confidence  in  him,  and  proud  to  he  able  to  cite  us  as 
examples  to  the  others. 

My  father,  in  consequenc©  of  this,  entetlained  a  new 
ixiety,  that  English  might  neatly  stand  in  the  series 
of  my  otlier  studies  in  languages.  Now,  I  will  confess 
that  it  hiecame  more  and  more  huniensome  for  me  to 
take  my  occasions  for  stutly  now  from  this  grammar  or 
C4iIlection  of  examples,  now  from  that ;  now  from  one 
author,  now  from  another,  —  and  thus  to  divei-t  my 
interest  in  a  suliject  every  hour.  It  occurred  to  me, 
therefore,  that  I  miglit  despatch  all  at  the  same  time ; 
and  I  invented  a  romance  of  six  or  seven  brothers  and 
6ister8>  who,  separated  from  each  other  and  scattered 
over  the  world,  sbould  eommunicnte  with  eae!i  other 
alternately  hb  to  tlieir  conditions  and  feelings.  The 
eldest  brother  gives  an  account,  in  good  German,  of  all 
the  manifold  objects  and  incidents  of  his  journey.  The 
Bister,  in  a  ladylike  style,  with  short  sentences  and 
nothing  hut  stops,  much  as  "  Siegwart "  was  afterward 
written,  answers  now  him,  now  the  other  brothers, 
partly  about  domestic  matters,  and  partly  about  alfairs 
of  the  heart.     One  brother  studies  theology,  and  ^vrites 

very  formal  Latin,  to  which  he  often  adds  a  Greek 

stscript.  To  aoother  brother,  holding  the  place  of 
mercantile  clerk  at  Hamburg,  the  Enghsh  correspond- 
fBDce  naturally  falls ;  wliile  a  still  younger  one  at 
larseilles  has  the  French.  For  the  Italian  was  found 
a  musician,  on  his  iirst  trip  into  the  world ;  wliile  the 
ynnngest  of  all,  a  sort  of  pert  nestling,  had  applied  him- 
self to  Jew-German,  —  the  other  languages  having  been 
cut  off  from  him,  —  and,  by  means  of  his  fiightful 
ciphers,  brought  the  rest  of  them  into  despair,  and  my 
parents  into  a  hearty  In  ugh  at  tho  good  notion. 

To  obtain  matter  for  tilling  up  tliis  singular  form,  I 
studied  the  geography  of  the  countries  in  which  my 
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creations  resided,  and  by  inventing  for  those  dry  locali- 
ties all  sorts  of  human  incidents  which  had  some 
affinity  with  the  characters  and  em  ploy  meets  of  my 
heroes.  Thus  my  exercise-books  became  much  more 
voluminous,  my  father  was  better  satisfied,  and  I  was 
iDuch  sooner  made  aware  of  my  deficiency  in  both 
what  I  had  acquired  and  possessed  of  my  own. 

Now,  as  such  things,  once  l>egun,  have  no  end  nor 
limits,  so  it  happened  in  the  present  case  ;  for  while  I 
strove  to  attain  the  odd  Jew-German,  and  to  write  it  as 
well  as  I  could  read  it,  I  soon  discovered  that  1  ought 
to  know  Helirew,  from  which  alone  the  modern  cor- 
rupted dialect  Ci)uld  \m  derived,  and  handled  with  any 
certainty.  I  consecpiently  explained  the  necessity  of 
my  learning  Hel>rew  to  my  father,  and  earnestly  be- 
sought his  consent ;  for  I  had  a  still  higher  object. 
Everywhere  1  heard  it  said,  that,  to  understand  the  Old 
as  well  as  the  New  Testament,  the  original  languages 
were  requisite.  The  latter  I  could  read  quite  easily; 
because,  that  there  miglit  be  no  want  of  exercise,  even 
on  Sundays,  the  so-called  Epistles  and  Gospels  bad, 
after  church,  to  tm  recited,  translated,  and  in  some 
measure  explained.  I  now  purposed  doing  the  same 
thing  with  the  Old  Tc^iament,  the  peculiarities  of 
which  had  always  especially  interested  me. 

My  father,  who  did  not  like  to  do  anjt.hing  by 
halves,  determined  to  request  the  rector  of  our  g}  mna- 
eium,  one  Doctor  All)recht,  to  give  me  private  lessons 
weekly,  until  I  should  have  acquh'ed  what  was  most 
essential  in  so  simple  a  language;  for  he  hoped,  that, 
if  it  would  not  be  despatched  as  soon  as  English  was 
learned,  it  could  at  least  be  managed  in  double  the 
time. 

Rector  Albrecht  was  one  of  the  most  original  figures 
in  the  world,  —  short,  broad,  but  not  fat,  ill-shaped 
withuut  being  deformed ;  in  short,  an  vEsop  in  gown 
and  wig.     His  more  than  seventy-years-old  face  was 
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completely  twisted  into  a  sarcastic  smile;  wliile  liis 
eyes  always  remained  large,  and,  tliougli  red,  were 
always  Ijrilliaut  and  intelligent.  He  lived  in  the  old 
cloister  of  the  harefoot  friars,  the  seat  of  the  gymnasium. 
Even  as. a  cliild,  I  had  often  visited  iiim  in  company 
with  my  parents,  and  had,  with  a  Mud  of  trembling 
delight^  glided  through  the  loug»  dark  passages,  the 
chapels  tmnsformed  into  reception-rooms,  the  place 
broken  up  and  full  of  stairs  and  corners.  Without 
making  me  uncomfortable,  he  questioned  me  familiarly 
whenever  we  met,  and  praised  and  encouraged  me. 
One  day,  on  the  changing  of  tlie  pupds'  places  after  a 
puhUc  examination,  he  saw  me  standing,  as  a  mere 
spectator,  not  far  fr^uri  Ms  chair,  while  he  distributed 
the  silver  prwmia  tnrtutis  et  dilit/aitiw.  I  was  proba- 
bly gazing  very  eagerly  upon  the  Uttle  bag  out  of 
wliich  he  drew  the  medals:  he  nodded  to  nm,  de- 
scended a  step,  and  handtid  me  one  of  the  silver  pieces. 
My  joy  was  great;  although  others  thought  that  this 
gift,  bestoweil  upon  a  boy  not  l>elonging  to  the  school, 
was  out  of  all  order.  But  for  this  the  gotnl  old  man 
cared  but  little,  having  always  played  the  eccentric, 
and  that  in  a  striking  manner*  He  had  a  very  gootl 
reputation  as  a  schoolmaster,  and  understood  his  busi- 
ness; although  age  no  more  allowed  him  to  ]»ractise  it 
thoroughly.  But  almost  more  than  by  Ids  own  iiilirmi' 
ties  was  he  hiodered  by  greater  ci]  cumstauces ;  and,  as 
I  already  knew,  he  was  satisfied  neither  with  the  con- 
sistory, the  inspectors,  the  clergy,  nor  the  teachers. 
To  his  natural  temperament,  wliicli  iuclined  to  satire, 
and  the  watching  for  faults  and  defects,  he  allowed 
free  play,  both  in  his  programmes  and  his  public 
speeches;  and,  as  Lucian  was  almost  the  only  writer 
whom  he  read  and  esteemed,  he  spiced  aD  that  he  said 
and  wrote  with  biting  ingredients. 

Fortunately  for  those  with  whttm  he  w^as  dissatisfied, 
he  never  went  directly  to  work,  but  ouly  jeered  at  the 
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defects  which  he  wanted  to  reprove,  with  hints,  allu- 
sions, classic  passages,  and  Scriptiire-texts,  His  de- 
liver)%  moreover,  —  he  always  read  Ms  discourses, — 
was  unpleasant,  uniotelligible,  and,  above  all,  was  often 
interrupted  by  a  cough,  but  Diore  frequently  by  a 
hollow,  paunch-coEVulsing  laugh,  wiili  wliich  he  was 
wont  to  announce  and  accompany  the  biting  passages. 
Tliis  singular  man  1  found  to  be  niild  and  obliging 
when  I  began  to  take  lessons  of  him*  I  now  went  to 
his  house  daily  at  six  o*clock  in  the  evening,  and 
always  experienced  a  secret  pleasui^  when  the  outer 
door  closed  behind  me,  and  I  had  to  thread  the  long, 
dark  cloister  passage.  We  sat  in  his  Ubrary,  at  a  table 
covered  with  oUclotb,  a  much*read  Lucian  never  quit- 
ting his  side. 

In  spite  of  all  my  willingness,  I  did  not  get  at  the 
matter  without  difficulty;  for  my  teacher  could  not 
suppress  certain  sarcastic  remarks  as  to  the  real  truth 
about  Hebrew,  I  concealed  from  him  my  designs 
upon  Jew-German,  and  spoke  of  a  better  understanding 
of  the  original  text  He  smiled  at  this,  and  said  I 
should  be  satisfied  if  I  only  learned  to  read.  This 
vexed  me  in  secret,  and  I  concentrated  all  my  atten- 
tion when  we  came  to  the  letters,  I  found  an  alphabet 
something  like  the  Greek,  of  which  the  forms  were 
easy,  and  the  names,  for  tlie  most  part,  not  strange  to 
me.  All  this  I  had  soon  comprehended  and  retained, 
and  supposed  we  should  now  take  up  reading*  That 
tliis  was  done  from  right  to  left  I  was  well  aware. 
But  now  all  at  once  appeared  a  new  army  of  little 
characters  and  signs,  of  points  and  strokes  of  all  sorts, 
which  wurti  in  fact  to  represent  vowels.  At  tliis  I 
wondered  the  more,  us  there  were  manifestly  vowels  in 
the  larger  alphabet ;  and  the  others  only  appeared  to 
he  hidden  under  strange  appellations.  I  was  also 
taught  that  the  Jewsh  nation,  as  long  as  it  flourished, 
actually  were  satistied  with  the  former  signs,  and  knew 
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no  other  way  of  writiug  and  reading.  Most  willingly, 
then,  would  I  have  gone  on  along  this  ancient  and,  as 
it  seemed  to  me,  easier  path  ;  but  my  worthy  declai^ 
rather  sternly  that  we  must  go  by  the  grammar  as  it 
had  been  approved  and  composed.  Reading  without 
these  points  aud  strokes,  he  said,  was  a  very  hard 
nndcrtaking,  and  cuuld  be  <ioconipli8hed  only  by  the 
learned  and  those  who  were  well  practised.  I  must^ 
therefore,  make  up  my  mind  to  learn  these  Mttle 
characters;  but  the  matter  became  to  me  more  and 
more  confused.  Now,  it  seemed,  some  of  tlie  first  and 
larger  primitive  letters  had  no  value  in  their  places,  in 
order  that  their  Uttle  after-born  kindrt-d  might  not 
f^tand  there  in  vain-  Now  they  indicated  a  gentle 
breathing,  now  a  guttural  more  or  less  rough,  and  now 
aerved  as  mere  equivalents.  But  finally,  when  one 
fancied  that  he  had  well  noted  everything,  some  of 
these  personages,  both  great  and  small,  were  rendered 
inoperative ;  so  that  the  eyes  always  had  very  much, 
and  the  lips  very  little,  to  do. 

As  that  of  which  I  already  knew  the  contents  had 
now  to  be  stuttereil  in  a  strange  gibberish,  in  which  a 
certain  snuffle  and  gargle  were  not  a  little  commended 
as  something  nnattainal>le,  I  in  a  certain  degree  devi* 
ated  from  the  matter,  and  diverted  mj'self,  in  a  childish 
way,  with  the  singular  names  of  these  accumulated 
signa  There  were  "  emperors,"  *'  kings,"  and  "  dukes,"  ^ 
which,  as  accents  governing  here  and  there,  gave  me 
not  a  Httle  entertainment.  But  even  these  shallow 
jests  soon  lost  their  charm.  Nevertheless  I  was 
indemnified,  inasmuch  as  by  reading,  translating,  re- 
peating, and  committing  to  memory,  the  substance 
of  the  book  came  out  more  vividly;  and  it  was 
this,  properly,  about  which  I  desired  to  be  enhght- 
ened.      Even    before    this     time,    the    contradiction 
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between  traditiou,  and  the  actual  and  poMiMe^ 
had  appeared  to  me  very  striking ;  and  I  had  often 
put  my  private  tutors  to  a  nonplus  with  the  sun 
which  stood  still  on  Gibeon,  and  the  moon  in  the 
vale  of  Ajalon,  to  say  nothing  of  other  improhabilities 
and  incongruities.  Everything  of  this  kind  was  now 
awakened ;  while,  iji  onler  to  master  the  Hebrew,  I 
occupied  myself  exclusively  with  the  Old  Testament, 
and  studied  it,  though  no  longer  in  Luther's  transla- 
tion, hut  in  the  literal  version  of  Sebastian  Schmid, 
printed  under  the  text,  which  my  father  had  procured 
for  me.  Here,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  our  lessons  began  to 
be  defective  in  regard  to  practice  in  the  language. 
Beading,  interpreting,  gramntar,  transcrildng,  and  the 
repetition  of  words,  sehlom  laste<l  a  full  half-hour ;  for 
I  immediately  began  to  aim  at  the  sense  of  the  matter, 
and,  though  we  were  still  engaged  in  the  first  book  of 
Moses,  to  utter  several  things  suggested  to  me  by  the 
later  books*  At  first  the  good  old  man  tried  to  restrain 
nie  from  such  digie-saions,  but  at  last  they  seemed  to 
entertain  him  also.  It  was  impossible  for  Mm  to  sup- 
press his  characteristic  cough  and  chuckle:  and,  al- 
though lie  carefully  avoide^l  giving  me  any  information 
that  might  have  compromised  himself,  my  importunity 
was  not  relaxed ;  nay,  as  I  cared  more  to  set  forth  my 
doubts  than  to  learn  their  solution,  I  gi-ew^  constantly 
more  vivacious  and  bold>  seenung  justified  by  his  de- 
portment. Yet  I  could  get  notWng  out  of  him,  except 
.hat  ever  and  anon  he  would  exclaim  with  his  peculiar, 
shaking  laugh,  "  Ah  !  mad  fellow^  I  ah  I  mad  boy  I " 

Still,  my  chUdish  vivacity,  which  scrutinised  the 
Bible  on  all  sides,  may  have  seemed  to  him  tolerably 
serious  and  worthy  of  some  assistance.  He  therefore 
referred  me,  after  a  time,  to  the  large  English  Biblical 
Wijrk  which  stood  in  his  librarj^,  and  in  which  the 
interpretation  of  difficult  and  doubtful  passages  was 
attempted  in  an  intelligent  and  judicious  manner.     By 
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tbe  great  labours  of  German  divines  the  traBslation 
had  obtained  advantages  over  the  origieaL  The  differ- 
ent opinions  were  cited ;  and  at  last  a  kind  of  recon- 
ciliation was  attempted,  so  that  the  dignity  of  the 
book,  the  ground  of  reHgion,  and  the  human  under- 
standing, might  in  some  degree  coexist.  Now,  as 
often  as  toward  the  end  of  the  lesson  I  came  out  with 
my  usual  questions  and  doubts,  bo  often  did  he  point 
to  the  repository.  I  took  the  volume,  he  let  me  read, 
turned  over  his  Lueian ;  and,  when  I  made  any  re- 
marks on  the  book»  his  ordinary  laugh  was  the  only 
answer  to  my  sagacity*  In  the  long  summer  days  he 
let  me  sit  as  long  as  I  could  read,  many  times  alone ; 
after  a  time  he  suffered  me  to  take  one  volume  after 
another  home  \vith  me. 

Man  may  tuni  which  way  he  please,  and  undertake 

[anything  whatsoever,  he  will  always  return  to  the  path 

|which  nature  has  once  prescribed  for  him.     Thus  it 

ippened  also   with    me   in    the   present   case.     The 

rouble  I  took  with  the  language,  with  the  contents 

let  the  sacred  Scriptures  tlicmselves,  ende<l  at  last  in 

iucing  in  my  imagination  a  liveUer  picture  of  that 

(beautiful  and  famous  land,  its  environs  and  its  vicini- 

^ties,  as  well  as  of  the  people  and  events  by  which  that 

little  spot  of  earth  was  made  glorious  for  thousands  of 

years. 

This  small  space  was  to  see  the  origin  and  growth 

of  the  human  race ;  thence  we  were  to  derive  our  first 

and  only  accounts  of   primitive  history;   and  such  a 

locality    was   to   lie   before  our   imtigination,  no  less 

^iimple  and  comprehensible  than   varied,  and  adapted 

to   the   most   wonderful    migrations  and   settlementa 

f  JHere,  between  four  designated  rivers^  a  small,  delight- 

*ful  spot  was  separated  from  the  whole  habitable  earthy 

for  youthful  maa      Here  he  was  to  unfold  his  first 

,  capacities,  and  here  at  the  same  time  was  the  lot  to 

'"  Bfall  him,  which  was  appointed  for  all  liis  posterity  j 
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namely,  that  of  losingjeace  by  atrbdng  aftex^iJSLPwl- 
.,edge._ Paradise  was  trifled  away;  men  increased  and 
grew  worse;  and  the  Elohim,  not  yet  accustomed  to 
the  wickedness  of  the  new  race,  became  impatient,  and 
utterly  destroyed  it.  Only  a  few  were  saved  from  the 
universal  deluge ;  and  scarcely  had  this  dreadful  flood 
ceased,  than  the  well-known  ancestral  soil  lay  once 
more  before  the  grateful  eyes  of  the  preserved. 

Two  rivers  out  of  four,  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
still  flowed  in  their  beda  The  name  of  the  first  re- 
mained: the  other  seemed  to  be  pointed  out  by  its 
course.  Minuter  traces  of  paradise  were  not  to  be 
looked  for  after  so  great  a  revolution.  The  renewed 
race  of  man  went  forth  hence  a  second  time :  it  found 
occasion  to  sustain  and  employ  itself  in  all  sorts  of 
ways,  but  chiefly  to  gather  around  it  large  herds  of  tame 
animals,  and  to  wander  with  them  in  every  direction. 

This  mode  of  life,  as  well  as  the  increase  of  the  fam- 
ihes,  soon  compelled  the  people  to  disperse.  They  could 
not  at  once  resolve  to  let  their  relatives  and  friends  go 
for  ever :  they  hit  upon  the  thought  of  building  a  lofty 
tower,  which  should  show  them  the  way  back  from  the 
far  distance.  But  this  attempt,  like  their  first  endeavour, 
miscarried.  They  could  not  be  at  the  same  time  happy 
and  wise,  numerous  and  united.  The  Elohim  confounded 
their  minds;  the  building  remained  unfinished;  the 
men  were  dispersed;  the  world  was  peopled,  but 
sundered. 

But  our  regards,  our  interests,  continue  fixed  on  these 
regions.  At  last  the  founder  of  a  race  again  goes  forth 
from  hence,  and  is  so  fortunate  as  to  stamp  a  distinct 
character  upon  his  descendants,  and  by  that  means  to 
unite  them  for  all  time  to  come  into  a  great  nation, 
inseparable  through  all  changes  of  place  or  destiny. 

From  the  Euphrates,  Abraham,  not  without  divine 
guidance,  wanders  toward  the  west.  The  desert  opposes 
no  invincible  barrier  to  his  march.   He  attains  the  Jor- 
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dan,  passefi  over  its  waters,  and  spreads  himself  over  the 
■  southern  regions  of  Palestine,    This  land  \\m  already 

■  occupied,  and  tolerably  well  ioliabited  Mouutains,  not 
extremely  high,  but  rocky  and  baiTen,  were  severed  by 
many  watei^d  vales  favourable  to  cultivation.  Towns, 
villages,  and  solitary  settlements  lay  scattered  over  the 

rplain,  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  gi-eat  valley,  the  vvatera 
of  which  are  collected  in  Jordan.  Thus  iuhabited,  thus 
tilled,  was  the  land:    but  the  world  was  still  large 

.enough ;  and  the  men  were  not  so  circti inspect,  ueces- 

^ttitous,  and  active,  as  to  usurp  at  once  the  whole  adja- 
cent countr}'.  Between  tlieir  possessions  were  extended 
large  spaces,  in  which  graziug  herds  could  freely  move 

tin  every  diiTction.  In  one  of  these  spaces  Abraham 
sides ;  his  brother  Lot  is  near  him :  but  thev  cannot 
long  remaiii  in  such  places.  The  very  condition  of  a 
land,  the  population  of  which  is  now  increasing,  now 
decreasing,  and  the  productions  of  w^hich  are  never 
kept  in  equilibrium  with  the  wants,  produces  unexpect- 
lly  a  famine;  and  the  stranger  sutlers  alike  with  the 
itive,  whose  own  support  he  has  rendered  difficult  by 
his  accidental  presence.  The  two  Chaldean  brothers 
move  onward  to  Egj'pt ;  and  thus  is  traced  out  for  ua 
the  theatre  on  which,  for  some  thousands  of  years,  the 
most  important  events  of  the  world  were  to  be  enacted. 
From  the  Tigris  to  the  Euphrates,  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Nile,  we  see  the  earth  peopled ;  and  this  space 
is  traversed  by  a  well-known,  heaven-beloved  man, 
rho  has  already  become  worthy  to  us,  moving  to  and 
fro  with  his  goods  and  cattle,  and,  in  a  short  time,  abun- 
dantly increasing  them.  The  brothers  return ;  but, 
aght  by  the  distress  they  have  endured,  they  deter- 

"mine  to  part.  Both,  indeed,  tarry  in  southern  Canaan  ; 
but  while  Abraham  remains  at  Hel»ron,  near  the  wood 
of  Mamre,  Lot  departs  for  the  valley  of  Siddini,  which, 
if  our  imagination  is  bold  enough  to  give  Jordan  a 
subterranean  outlet,  so  that^  in  place  of  the  present 
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Dead  Sea,  we  should  have  dry  ground,  can  and  musb 
appear  like  a  second  paradise, — -a  coujecture  all  the 
more  probable,  because  the  residents  about  there,  noto- 
rious for  effeminacy  and  wckedness,  lead  us  to  infer 
that  they  led  an  easy  and  luxurious  life.  Lot  lives 
among  them,  hut  apart. 

But  Hebron  and  the  wood  of  j\Iamre  appear  to  us  as 
the  important  place  where  the  Lord  speaks  with  Abra- 
ham, and  promises  him  all  the  land  as  far  as  his  eye 
can  reach  in  four  directions.  From  these  quiet  districts, 
from  these  shepherd-tribes,  who  can  associate  with 
celestials,  entertain  them  as  guests,  and  hold  many  con- 
versations with  them,  we  are  compel  led  to  turn  our 
glance  once  more  tow^anl  the  East,  and  to  think  of 
the  condition  of  the  surrounding  w^orld,  w^hich,  on  the 
whole,  perhaps^  may  have  been  like  that  of  Canatin, 

Families  hold  together :  they  unite,  and  the  mcHle  of 
life  of  the  tribes  is  determined  by  the  locahty  which 
they  have  appropriated  or  appropriate.  On  the  moun- 
tains which  send  tbjwn  their  waters  to  the  Tigris,  we 
find  warlike  populations,  wlio  even  thus  early  fore- 
shadow those  world-conquerors  and  world-rulers,  and 
in  a  campaign,  prothgious  for  those  times,  give  us  a 
prelude  of  future  achievements,  ("bed or  Laomer,  King 
of  Elam,  has  already  a  mighty  influence  over  Ids  allies. 
He  reigns  a  long  while ;  for  twelve  years  before  Abra- 
ham's arrival  in  Canaan,  he  had  made  all  the  people 
tributary  to  him  as  far  as  the  Jordan.  They  revolted 
at  last,  and  the  allies  equipiied  for  war.  We  find  them 
unawares  upon  a  route  by  wliich»  probably,  Abraham 
also  reached  Canaan.  The  people  on  the  left  and  lower 
side  of  the  fTordan  were  subdued.  Chedor  Laomer  di- 
rects his  march  southwards  toward  the  people  of  the 
desert;  then,  wending  north,  he  smites  the  Aniale- 
kites;  and,  when  he  has  also  overcome  the  Amorites, 
he  reaches  Canaan,  falls  upon  the  kings  of  the  valley 
of  Siddim,  smites  and  scatters  them,  and  marches  with 
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spoil  up  the  Jordan,  in  order  to  extend  his  con- 
quests as  far  as  Lebaooti* 

Aniuug  the  ciiptives,  despoiled,  and  dragged  along 
with  their  property,  is  Lot,  who  abai-es  the  fate  of  the 
►  country  in  which  he  Uves  a  guest,  Abraham  learus 
lis,  and  here  at  once  we  behold  the  patriarch  a  war- 
rior and  hero.  He  hurriedly  gathers  his  servants, 
divides  them  into  troops,  attacks  and  falls  upon  the 
luggage  uf  bo<:)ty»  confuses  the  vietors,  who  could  not 
ect  another  enemy  in  the  rear,  and  brings  back  his 
brother  and  his  goods,  with  a  great  deal  more  belong- 
ing to  the  conquei-ed  kings.  Abraham,  by  means  of 
this  brief  contest,  aciiuirea,  as  it  were,  the  whole  land. 
To  tlie  inhabitants  he  appears  aa  a  protector,  saviour, 
and,  by  his  disintere^it^iilness,  a  king.  Uratefnlly  the 
kinga  of  the  valley  receive  him ;  Melchisedek,  the  king 
and  priest,  with  blessings. 

Now  the  prophecies  of  an  endless  posterity  are  re- 
newed ;  nay,  they  take  a  \\ider  and  wider  scope.  From 
the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  river  of  Kgypt 
all  the  lands  are  promised  him,  but  yet  there  Beems  a 
difficulty  with  respect  to  his  next  heirs.  He  is  eighty 
of  age,  and  has  no  son.  Sarai,  less  tnisiing  in 
ie  heavenly  powers  than  he,  becomefl  impatient :  she 
desires,  after  the  Oriental  fashion,  to  have  a  descend- 
ant, hy  means  of  her  maid.  But  no  sooner  is  Hagar 
given  up  to  the  master  of  the  house,  no  sooner  is  there 
hope  of  a  sou,  than  dissensions  arise.  The  wife  treats 
her  own  dependent  iO  enough,  and  Hagar  flies  to  seek 
a  happier  position  among  other  tribes.  She  returns,  not 
without  a  higher  intimation,  and  Ishmael  is  horn. 

Abraham  is  now  ninety-nine  years  old,  and  the  prom- 
ises ol  a  numerous  posterity  are  constantly  repeated : 
so  that,  in  the  end,  the  pair  regard  them  as  ridiculons. 
And  yet  Sarai  becomes  at  last  pregnant,  and  brings 
forth  a  son,  to  whom  the  name  of  Isaac  is  given. 

History,  for  the  most  part,  rests  upon  the  legitimate 
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propagation  of  the  human  race.  The  most  important 
events  of  the  world  require  to  be  traced  to  the  secrets 
of  families,  and  thus  the  marriages  of  the  patriarchs 
give  occasion  for  peculiar  considerations.  It  is  as  if 
the  Divinity,  who  loves  to  guide  the  destiny  of  man- 
•  kind,  wished  to  prefigure  here  connubial  events  of  every 
kind.  Abraham,  so  long  united  by  childless  marriage 
to  a  beautiful  woman  whom  many  coveted,  finds  him- 
self, in  his  hundredth  year,  the  husband  of  two  women, 
the  father  of  two  sons ;  and  at  this  moment  his  domes- 
tic peace  is  broken.  Two  women,  and  two  sons  by 
different  mothers,  cannot  possibly  agrea  The  party 
less  favoured  by  law,  usage,  and  opinion  must  yield, 
Abraham  must  sacrifice  Ids  attachment  to  Hagar  and 
IshmaeL  Both  are  dismissed ;  and  Hagar  is  compelled 
now,  against  her  will,  to  go  upon  a  road  which  she 
once  took  in  voluntary  flight,  at  first,  it  seems,  to  the 
destruction  of  herself  and  child;  but  the  angel  of 
the  Lord,  who  had  before  sent  her  back,  now  rescues 
her  again,  that  Ishmael  also  may  become  a  great 
people,  and  that  the  most  improbable  of  all  promises 
may  be  fulfilled  beyond  its  limits. 

Two  parents  in  advanced  years,  and  one  son  of  their 
old  age  —  here,  at  last,  one  might  expect  domestic  quiet 
and  earthly  happiness.  By  no  means.  Heaven  is  yet 
preparing  the  heaviest  trial  for  the  patriarch.  But 
of  this  we  cannot  speak  without  premising  several 
considerations. 

If  a  natural  universal  religion  was  to  arise,  and  a 
special  revealed  one  to  be  developed  from  it,  the  coun- 
tries in  which  our  imagination  has  hitherto  lingered, 
the  mode  of  life,  the  race  of  men,  were  the  fittest  for  the 
purpose.  At  least,  we  do  not  find  in  the  whole  world 
anything  equally  favourable  and  encouraging.  Even  to 
natural  religion,  if  we  assume  that  it  arose  earlier  in 
the  human  mind,  there  pertains  much  of  delicacy  of 
sentiment ;  for  it  rests  upon  the  conviction  of  a  uni- 
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provideuce,  which  conducts  the  order  of  the 
'  world  as  a  whole,  A  particular  religioD,  revealed  by 
Heaven  to  this  or  that  j^eople,  carries  with  it  the  belief 
in  a  special  providence,  which  the  Divine  Being  vouch- 
safes to  certain  favoured  men,  families,  races,  and  peopla 
This  faith  seems  to  develop  itself  with  difficulty  from 
man's  inward  nature.  It  requires  tradition,  usage,  and 
the  warrant  of  a  primitive  time. 

Beautiful  is  it,  therefore,  that  the  Israelitish  tradi- 
LtioQ  represents  the  very  first  men  who  confide  in  this 
r particular  providence  as  heroes  of  faith,  following  all 
the  commands  of  that  high  Being  on  whom  they 
acknowledge  themselves  dependent,  just  as  blindly  as, 
undisturbed  by  doubts,  they  are  unwearied  in  awaiting 
the  later  fulfilments  of  his  promises. 

As  a  particular  revealed  rehgion  rests  upon  the  idea 
that  one  man  may  be  more  favoured  by  Heaven  than 
another,  so  it  also  arises  preeminently  from  the  separa- 
tion of  elates.     The  first  men  apj>eared  cb»sely  allied, 
but  their  employments  soon  divided  them.    The  hunter 
,  was  the  freest  of  all :   from   him  was  develoj^ed  the 
rior  and   the  ruler.     Those  who  tilled    the   field 
^uod  themselves  to  the  soil,  erected   dwellings  and 
13  to  preserve  what   they  had   gained,  and   could 
estimate  themselves  pretty  highly,  because  their  con- 
dition promised  durability  and  security.     The  herds- 
aan  in  his  position  seeme^.!  to  have  acquired  the  most 
mbounded  condition  and  unlimited  properly*     The  in- 
Fcrease  of  herds  proceetled  without  end,  and  the  space 
which  was  to  support  them  widened  itself  on  all  sides. 
These  three  classes  seemed  from  the  very  first  to  have 
Itegarded  each  other  with  dislike  and  contempt ;  and 
as  the  herdsman  was  an  aljomination  to  the  towns- 
man, 90  did  he  in  turn  separate  from  the  other*     Tlie 
hunters  vanish  from  our  sight  among  the  hills,  and 
ippear  only  as  conquerors. 
The    patriarchs    belonged    to    the    shepherd    clas$ 
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Their  manner  of  life  upon  the  ocean  of  deserts  and 
pastures  gave  breadth  and  freedom  to  their  minds; 
the  vault  of  heaven,  under  wliich  they  dwelt,  with  all 
its  nightly  stars,  elevated  their  feeUngs;  and  they, 
more  than  the  active,  skilful  liuntsmtan,  or  the  secure, 
careful,  householding  husbandman,  had  need  of  the 
immovable  faith  that  a  God  walked  beside  them,  vis- 
ited them,  cared  for  them,  guided  and  saved  them. 

We  are  compelled  to  make  another  reflection  in 
passing  to  the  rest  of  the  historJ^  Humane,  beauti- 
fnl,  and  cheering  as  the  religiou  of  the  patriarchs 
appears,  yet  traits  of  savagenesa  and  cruelty  run 
through  it,  out  nf  which  mau  may  emerge,  or  into 
which  he  may  again  be  sunk. 

That  hatred  should  seek  to  api>ease  itself  by  the 
blocxl,  l>y  the  death,  of  the  conquered  enemy,  is  nat- 
ural ;  that  men  cooeknled  a  i>eace  upon  the  battle-field 
among  the  mnks  of  the  slain  may  easily  be  conceived ; 
that  they  should  in  like  manner  think  to  give  validity 
to  a  contract  by  slain  animals,  follows  from  the  pre- 
cseding.  The  notion  also  that  slain  creature.s  could 
attract,  propitiate,  and  gain  over  the  gods,  whom  they 
alw^ays  looke<l  upon  as  paiiisans,  either  opponents  or 
aUies,  is  likewise  not  at  all  surprising.  But  if  we  con- 
fine our  attention  to  the  sacrifices,  and  consider  the 
way  in  which  they  were  offered  in  that  primitive  time, 
we  find  a  singular,  and,  to  our  notions,  altogether 
repugnant,  cnstom,  probably  derived  from  the  usages 
of  war ;  viz,,  that  the  sacrificed  animals  of  every  kind, 
and  whatever  number  was  devoted,  had  to  be  hewn  in 
two  halves,  and  laid  out  on  two  sides :  so  that  in  the 
space  between  them  were  those  who  wished  to  make  a 
covenant  mth  the  Deity. 

Anotlier  dreadful  feature  wonderfully  and  portent- 
ously pervades  that  fair  world  ;  namely,  that  whatever 
had  been  consecrated  or  vowed  must  die.  This  also 
wa»  prol>ably  a  usage  of  war  transfen^ed  to  peace.    The 
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inhabitants  of  a  city  which  forcibly  defends  itself  are 
threatened  with  such  a  vow :  it  is  taken  by  storm  or 
otherwiaa  Nothing  is  left  alive ;  men  never :  and 
often  womeDj  children,  and  even  cattle,  share  a  similar 
fate.  Such  sacrifices  are  rashly  and  siiperstitiously 
and  with  more  or  less  distinctness  promised  to  the 
gods;  and  those  whitm  the  votary  would  willingly 
spare,  even  his  nearest  of  kin,  his  own  cliildren,  may 
thus  bleed,  the  expiatory  victims  of  such  a  delusion. 

In  the  mild  and  truly  patriarchal  character  of  Ahra- 
bani,  such  a  savage  kind  of  worship  could  not  arise; 
but  the  Godhead,^  which  often,  to  tempt  us,  seems  to 
put  forth  those  quahties  which  i3iin  is  incliue*!  to 
assign  to  it,  inipase^  a  monstrous  task  upon  liim.  He 
must  ofler  up  his  son  as  a  pledge  of  tiie  new"  coveuant, 
and,  if  he  follows  the  usage,  not  only  kill  and  burn 
him,  but  cut  him  in  two,  and  await  bet  ween  the 
smoking  entrails  a  new  promise  from  the  benign  11  nt 
Deity.  Abraham,  blindly  aud  without  lingering,  jire- 
pares  to  execute  the  command :  to  Heaven  the  will  is 
sufficient.  Abmham's  trials  are  now  at  an  end,  for 
they  could  not  te  carriecl  farther.  But  Sarai  dies,  and 
this  gives  Abraham  an  tipportunity  for  taking  typical 
posaession  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  He  requires  a 
grave,  and  this  is  the  first  time  he  looks  out  for  a 
possession  in  this  earth.  He  hatl  before  this  i)rf>l>ably 
sought  out  a  twofold  cave  by  tlie  grove  of  Mamre. 
This  he  purcha.sas,  with  the  adjacent  field;  and  the 
legal  form  which  he  observes  on  the  occasion  show^s 
how  important  this  possession  is  to  him.  Indeed,  it 
was  more  so,  perhaps,  than  he  himself  supposed :  for 
there  he,  his  sons  and  his  grandsons,  were  to  rest  j  and 
by  this  means  the  proximate  title  to  the  w^hole  land, 
as  well  as  the  everlastijig  desire  of  his  pusterity  to 


1  It  should  be  obsemredf  that  in  this  Biblical  Darrative,  when  we 
bmve  used  the  exprefteions,  *'  Deity/*  '*-  Godhead/-  or  *^  I)ivinity/' 
Goeihe  gonenUly  baa  "die  Gotler,'*  or  ♦*  ihe  giMls."  ^ Trans* 
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gather  themselves  there,  was  most  properly  grounded. 
From  this  time  forth  the  manifold  incidents  of  the 
family  life  become  varied.  Abraham  still  keeps  strictly 
apart  from  the  inhabitants ;  and  though  Ishmael,  the 
son  of  an  Egyptian  woman,  has  married  a  daughter 
of  that  land,  Isaac  is  obliged  to  wed  a  kinswoman  of 
equal  birth  with  himself. 

Abraham  despatches  his  servant  to  Mesopotamia,  to 
the  relatives  whom  he  had  left  behind  there.  The 
prudent  Eleazer  arrives  unknown,  and,  in  order  to 
take  home  the  right  bride,  tries  the  readiness  to  serve 
of  the  girls  at  the  welL  He  asks  to  be  permitted  to 
drink;  and  EebecRa,  unasked,  waters  his  camels  also. 
He  gives  her  presents,  he  demands  her  in  marriage, 
and  his  suit  is  not  rejected.  He  conducts  her  to  the 
home  of  his  lord,  and  she  is  wedded  to  Isaac.  In  this 
case,  too,  issue  has  to  be  long  expected.  Bebecca  is 
not  blessed  until  after  some  years  of  probation;  and 
the  same  discord,  which,  in  Abraham's  double  mar- 
riage, arose  through  two  mothers,  here  proceeds  from 
one.  Two  boys  of  opposite  characters  wrestle  already 
in  their  mother's  womb.  They  come  to  light,  the 
elder  lively  and  vigorous,  the  younger  gentle  and 
prudent.  The  former  becomes  the  father's,  the  latter 
the  mother's,  favourite.  The  strife  for  precedence, 
which  begins  even  at  birth,  is  ever  going  on.  Esau 
is  quiet  and  indifferent  as  to  the  birthright  which  fate 
has  given  him:  Jacob  never  forgets  that  his  brother 
forced  him  back.  Watching  every  opportunity  of 
gaining  the  desirable  privilege,  he  buys  the  birthright 
of  his  brother,  and  defrauds  him  of  their  father's  bless- 
ing. Esau  is  indignant,  and  vows  his  brother's  death : 
Jacob  flees  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  land  of  his 
forefathers. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  in  so  noble  a  family  appears 
a  member  who  has  no  scruple  in  attaining  by  pru- 
dence and  cunning  the  advantages  which  nature  an^ 
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circamslances  have  denied  him.  It  has  often  enough 
been  remarked  and  expressed,  that  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures by  no  means  intend  to  set  up  any  of  the  patri- 
archs and  other  divinely  favoured  men  as  models  of 
virtua  They,  too,  are  persons  of  the  most  diflerent 
characters,  with  many  defects  and  failings.  But  there 
is  one  leading  trait,  in  which  none  of  these  men  after 
God's  own  heart  can  be  wanting;  that  is,  unshaken 
faith  that  God  has  them  and  their  families  in  his 
special  keeping. 

General,  natural  religion,  properly  speaking,  requires 
no  faith ;  for  the  persuasion  that  a  great  protlucing, 
regulating,  and  conducting  Being  conceals  himself,  as 
it  were,  behind  Nature,  to  make  himself  comprehen- 
sible to  us  —  such  a  conviction  forces  itself  upon  every 
one.  Nay,  if  we  for  a  moment  let  drop  this  thread, 
which  conducts  us  through  hfe,  it  may  be  immediately 
and  everywhere  resumed.  But  it  is  different  with  a 
special  religion,  which  announces  to  us  that  this  Great 
Being  distinctly  and  preeniinenily  int^jrests  him&elf  for 
one  individual,  one  family,  one  people,  one  country. 
This  religion  is  founded  on  faith,  which  must  be 
immovable  if  it  would  not  be  instantly  destroyed. 
Every  doubt  of  such  a  religion  is  fatal  to  it  0u8 
may  return_to  conviction,  but  not  to  faith.  Hence  the 
endless  probation,  the  delay  in  the  fulfil  men  t  of  so 
often  repeated  promises,  by  which  the  capacity  for 
faith  in  those  ancestors  is  set  in   the  clearest  light. 

It  is  in  this  faith  also  that  Jacob  begins  his  expedi- 
tion ;  and  if,  by  his  craft  and  deceit,  he  has  not  gained 
our  affections,  he  wins  them  by  his  lasting  and  invjola* 
ble  love  tor  Rachel,  whoro  he  himself  woos  on  the 
instant,  as  Ele^zer  had  courted  Rebecca  for  his  father. 
In  him  the  promise  of  a  countless  people  was  first  to 
be  fully  unfolded:  he  was  to  see  many  sons  arouud 
him,  but  through  them  and  their  mothers  was  to 
endure  manifold  sorrows  of  heart. 
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Seven  years  he  serves  for  his  beloved,  without  impa- 
tieBce  and  without  waveriog.  Hie  faiher-iu-law,  crafty 
like  himself,  aud  disposed,  like  him,  to  consider  legiti- 
mate this  means  to  an  end,  deceives  him,  and  so  repays 
him  for  what  he  has  done  to  his  brother.  Jacob  tiiids 
ill  his  arms  a  mfe  whom  he  does  not  lova  Laban, 
indeed,  endeavour.s  to  appease  him,  by  giving  him  his 
beloved  also  after  a  short  time,  and  this  bxit  on  the 
condition  of  seven  years  of  further  service.  Vexation 
arises  out  of  vexation.  Tlie  \^^fe  he  does  not  love  is 
fiiiitful:  the  beloved  one  hilars  no  children.  The 
latter,  hke  Sarai,  desii-es  to  become  a  mother  through 
her  handmaiden :  the  former  grudges  her  even  this 
advantage.  She  also  presents  her  husband  with  a 
maid,  but  the  guotl  patriarch  is  now  the  most  truubled 
man  in  the  world.  He  bas  four  women,  children  by 
three,  and  none  from  her  he  lovea  Finally  she  also 
is  favoured ;  and  Joseph  comes  into  the  world,  the  late 
fiTjit  uf  the  most  passionate  attachment.  Jacob's  four- 
teen years  of  service  are  o\  er  ;  but  Labau  is  unwilling 
to  part  with  him,  his  chief  and  most  trusty  servant. 
They  enter  into  a  new  compact,  and  portion  the  flocks 
between  them.  Labau  retains  the  white  ones,  as  most 
numerous:  Jacob  has  to  put  up  with  the  sjMjtted  ones, 
as  tbe  mere  refuse.  But  he  is  able  here,  too,  to  secure 
his  own  advantage :  aiul  as  by  a  ]>aUry  mess  {of  pot- 
tage) he  had  procured  the  birtli  right,  and,  by  a  disguise, 
his  father^s  blessing,  he  manages  l>y  art  and  sympathy 
to  appri>priate  to  himself  the  best  and  largest  part  of 
the  herds ;  and  on  tbis  side  also  he  bectjmes  the  truly 
woriliy  progenitor  of  the  people  of  Ismel,  and  a  model 
for  his  descendants.  Laban  and  his  household  remark 
the  result,  if  not  the  stratagem.  Vexation  ensues; 
Jacob  tlees  with  bis  family  nnA  goods,  and  fiartly  by 
fortune,  partly  by  cunning,  escax>es  the  pursuit  of 
Laban.  Rachel  is  now  alxjut  to  present  him  another 
son,  but  dies  in  the  travail;  Benjamin,  the  child  of 
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sorrow,  survives  her ;  hut  the  aged  father  is  to  experi- 
ence a  still  greater  sorrow  from  the  apparent  loss  of 
his  son  Joseph. 

Perhaps  some  one  may  ask  why  1  have  so  circuni- 
fitantially  naii'ated  histories  so  universally  known,  and 
so  often  repeated  and  explaineti  Let  the  iDquirer  be 
satisfied  with  the  answer,  tliat  I  could  in  no  other  way 
exhihit  how,  with  luy  Ufe  full  of  diversion,  aud  with 
my  desultor}*  edueaLion,  I  concentrated  my  raind  and 
feelings  in  quiet  action  on  one  point ;  that  I  was  able 
in  no  other  way  to  depict  the  peace  that  prevailed 
about  me,  even  when  all  without  was  so  wild  and 
strange.  When  an  ever  busy  iniagiuatiou,  of  wliich 
that  tale  may  bear  witness,  ted  me  hither  and  tliither  j 
when  the  medley  of  fable  and  history,  mythology  aud 
religion,  threatened  to  bewilder  me,  —  I  liked  to  take 
refuge  in  thos<?  Oriental  regions,  to  plunge  into  the 
first  books  of  Moses,  and  to  find  myself  there,  amid 
the  scattered  shepherd  tril>es»  at  the  same  time  in  the 
greatest  solitude  and  tlie  gi'eatest  society. 

These  family  scenes,  l>efnre  they  were  to  lose  them- 
selves in  a  history  of  the  Jewish  nation,  show  us  now, 
in  conclusion,  a  form  by  which  the  hopes  and  fancies 
of  the  young  in  particular  are  agreeably  excited, — 
Joseph,  the  cliild  of  the  most  passionate  wedded  love. 
He  seems  to  us  tranquil  and  «?lear,  and  predicts  to 
himself  the  advantages  whicli  are  to  elevate  lum  above 
his  family.  Cast  into  niiHfortune  by  his  brothers,  he 
remains  steadfast  and  upright  in  slavery,  resists  tlie 
most  dangerous  temptations,  rescues  himself  by  proph- 
ecy, and  is  elevated  according  to  his  deserts  to  high 
honours.  He  shows  himself  first  serviceable  and  useful 
to  a  great  kingdom,  then  to  his  own  kindred.  He  is 
like  his  ancestor  Abraham  in  repose  and  greatness,  his 
grandfather  Isaac  in  silence  and  dev«^tedness.  The 
talent  for  traffic,  inherited  from  his  father,  he  exercises 
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on  a  large  scale.  It  is  no  longer  flocks  which  are 
gained  for  himself  from  a  father-in-law,  but  nations, 
with  all  their  possessions,  which  he  knows  how  to  pur- 
chase for  a  king.  Extremely  graceful  is  this  natural 
story,  only  it  appears  too  short ;  and  one  feels  called 
upon  to  paint  it  in  detail 

Such  a  fiUing-up  of  Biblical  characters  and  events 
given  only  in  outline,  was  no  longer  strange  to  the 
Germans.  The  personages  of  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  had  received  through  Klopstock  a  t^ider 
and  affectionate  nature,  highly  pleasing  to  the  boy,  as 
well  as  to  many  of  his  contemporariea  Of  Bodmer's 
efforts  in  this  line,  little  or  nothing  came  to  him; 
but  "Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den,"  by  Moser,  made  a 
great  impression  on  the  young  heart  In  that  work, 
a  right-minded  man  of  business,  and  courtier,  arrives  at 
high  honours  through  manifold  tribulations;  and  the 
piety  for  which  they  threatened  to  destroy  him  became, 
early  and  late,  his  sword  and  buckler.  It  had  long 
seemed  to  me  desirable  to  work  out  the  history  of 
Joseph;  but  I  could  not  get  on  with  the  form,  par- 
ticularly as  I  was  conversant  with  no  kind  of  versifi- 
cation which  would  have  been  adapted  to  such  a  work. 
But  now  I  found  a  treatment  of  it  in  prose  very 
suitable,  and  I  applied  all  my  strength  to  its  execution. 
I  now  endeavoured  to  discriminate  and  paint  the 
characters,  and,  by  the  interpolation  of  incidents  and 
episodes,  to  make  the  old  simple  history  a  new  and  in- 
dependent work.  I  did  not  consider,  what,  indeed, 
youth  cannot  consider,  that  subject-matter  was  neces- 
sary to  such  a  design,  and  that  this  could  only  arise 
by  the  perceptions  of  experience.  SuflSce  it  to  say, 
that  I  represented  to  myself  all  the  incidents  down  to 
the  minutest  details,  and  narrated  them  accurately 
to  myself  in  their  succession. 

What  greatly  Ughtened  this  labour  was  a  circum- 
stance which  threatened  to  render  this  work,  and 
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my  authorBhip  in  general,  exceedingly  voluminoua.     A 

well-gift ed   young    man,  who,   however,   had   become 

imbecile  from    over-exertion    and   conceit,   resided  as 

[a  ward  in  mj  father's  house,  lived  quietly  with  the 

llamily,  and,  if  allowed  to  go  on  in  his  usual  w^ay,  was 

'con tented   and   agreeable.     He  had,  with  gi-eat   care, 

written  out  notes  of  his  academical  course,  and  acquired 

a  rapid,  legible  hand.     He   liked  to  employ  himself 

in    writing   better    than    in    anything   else,   and    was 

Impleaded  when  something  was  given  him  to  copy ;  but 

ritill  more  when  he  was  dictated  to,  because  he  then 

felt  carried  back  to  his  happy  academical  years.     To 

my  father,  who  was  not  expeditious  in   writings  and 

whose  German  letters  were  small  and  tremulous,  uoth- 

Qg  could  be  more  desirable ;  and  he  was  consequcDily 

customed,  in  the  conduct  of  his  ovni  and  other  busi- 

B,  to  dictate  for  some  hours  a  day  to  this  young 

Dan.     I  found  it  no  less  convenient,  during  the  iuter- 

1b,  to  see  all  that  passed  through  my  head  fixed 

upon  paper  by  the  hand  of  another;  and  my  natural 

gift  of  feeling  and  imitation  giew  wdth   the   facility 

of  catching  up  and  preserving 

As  yet,  I  had  not  undertaken  any  w^ork  so  large  as 
that  Biblical  prose-epic.  The  tiiues  were  tolerably 
quiet,  and  nothing  recalled  my  imagination  from  Pales- 
tine and  Eg^^pt,  Thus  my  manuscripts  swelled  more  and 
more  every  day,  as  the  poem,  which  I  recited  to  my  self > 
as  it  were,  in  the  air,  stretched  along  the  paper ; 
and  only  a  few  pages  from  time  to  time  needed  to 
be  rewritten. 

When  the  work  was  done,  —  for,  to  my  own  aston- 
ishment, it  really  came  to  an  end,  —  I  reflected,  that 
from  former  years  many  poems  were  extant,  which  did 
not  even  now  appear  to  me  utterly  despicable,  and 
which»  if  written  together  in  the  same  size  with 
"Joseph/"  would  make  a  verj"  neat  quarto,  to  which 
the  title  *'  Miscellaneous  Poems "  might  be  given.     I 
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waa  pleased  with  this,  as  it  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
quietly  imitatiog  well-known  and  celebrated  authors. 
I  had  composed  a  good  Dumber  of  so-mlled  Anacre- 
ontic poems,  which,  ua  account  of  the  convenience 
of  the  metre,  and  the  lightness  of  the  subject,  flowed 
forth  readily  enough.  But  these  I  could  nut  well  take, 
as  they  were  not  in  rhyme ;  aud  my  desire  before 
all  tilings  was  to  show  my  father  something  that  would 
please  him.  So  umch  the  more,  thei-efore,  did  the 
spkitual  odes  smin  suitalile,  which  I  had  very  zeal- 
ously attL^mpted  iu  imitatiuo  of  the  "Last  Judgment" 
of  Ellas  Schlegel  One  of  these,  written  to  celebrate 
the  descent  of  Christ  into  hell,  i^ceived  much  applause 
from  my  parents  and  friends,  and  liad  the  good  fortune 
to  please  myself  for  some  yc^irs  afterward.  The  so- 
called  texts  of  the  Snuday  church-music,  which  were 
always  to  be  had  printed,  I  studied  with  diUgence, 
They  were,  indeed,  very  weak  ;  and  I  could  well  be- 
lieve that  my  verses,  of  which  I  had  coniix>sed  many 
in  the  prescribed  maoiicr,  were  e(|ually  worthy  of  being 
set  to  music,  and  performed  for  the  edilJcation  of 
the  congregation.  These,  aud  many  like  them,  I  had 
for  more  than  a  year  before  copied  with  my  own  hand ; 
becftuae  through  tliis  private  exercise  I  was  released 
from  the  copies  of  the  writing-master.  Now  all  were 
corrected  and  put  in  order,  and  no  great  persuasion  was 
needed  to  have  them  neatly  copied  by  the  young  man 
who  was  so  fond  of  writing.  1  hastened  with  them  to 
the  bookbinder  :  aud  when,  veiy  soon  after,  I  handed 
the  nice-looking  volume  to  my  father,  he  encouraged 
me  with  peculiar  satisfaetiou  to  furnish  a  similar 
quart<3  every  year;  which  he  lUd  with  the  greater 
conviction,  as  I  had  produced  the  whole  in  my  8j)are 
moments  alone. 

Another  circumstance  increased  my  tendency  to 
these  theological,  or,  rather,  Biblical,  studies.  Tbe 
senior  of  the  ministry,  John  Pliihp  Fresenius,  a  mild 
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man,  of  handsome,  agreeable  appearance,  who  was 
respected  by  his  congregation  and  the  whole  city  as  an 
exemplary  pastor  and  good  preacher,  but  who,  because 
he  stood  forth  against  the  Herrnhiiters,  was  not  in 
the  best  odour  with  the  peculiarly  pious ;  wliile,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  had  made  himself  famous,  and  almost 
sacred,  with  the  multitude,  by  the  conversion  of  a  free- 
thinking  general  who  had  been  morti^lly  wounded,  — 
this  man  died ;  and  his  successor,  Phtt^  a  tall,  hand- 
some, dignified  man,  who  brought  from  liis  chair 
(he  had  been  a  professor  in  Marburg)  the  gift  of  teach- 
ing rather  than  of  edifying,  immediately  anuonneed 
a  sort  of  reUgious  course,  to  which  his  sermons  were  to 
be  devoted  in  a  certain  methalical  connection*  I  had 
already,  as  I  was  compelled  to  go  to  church,  remarked 
the  distribution  of  the  subject,  and  could  now  and 
then  show  myself  off  by  a  pretty  complete  recitation 
of  a  sermon.  But  now,  as  much  was  said  in  the  con- 
gregation, both  for  and  against  the  new  senior,  and 
many  placed  no  great  conlidence  in  his  announced 
didactic  sermons,  I  undertook  to  wTite  them  out  more 
carefully;  and  I  succeeded  the  better  from  having 
made  smaller  attempts  in  a  seat  very  convenient  for 
hearing,  but  concealed  from  sight.  I  was  extremely 
attentive  and  on  the  alert:  the  moment  he  said  Amen, 
I  hastened  from  church,  and  sjient  a  couple  of  hours  in 
rapidly  dictating  w^hat  I  had  fixed  in  my  memory  and 
on  paper,  so  that  I  could  hand  in  the  written  sermon 
before  dinner.  My  father  was  very  proud  of  this  suc- 
cess ;  and  the  good  friend  of  the  family,  who  had  just 
cx>me  in  to  dinner,  also  sluired  in  the  joy.  Indeed,  this 
friend  was  very  well  disposed  toward  me,  because 
I  had  made  his  "Messiah"  so  much  my  own,  that 
in  my  repeated  visits,  paid  to  him  with  a  view  of 
getting  impressions  of  seals  for  my  collection  of  coats- 
of-arms,  I  could  recite  long  passages  from  it  till  the 
tears  stood  in  his  eyes. 
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The  next  Sunday  I  prosecuted  the  work  with  equal 
zeal;  and,  as  the  mechanical  part  of  it  mainly  inter- 
ested me,  I  did  not  reflect  upon  what  I  wrote  and 
preserved.  During  the  first  quarter  these  efforts  may 
have  continued  pretty  much  the  same  ;  but  as  I 
fancied  at  last,  in  my  self-conceit,  that  I  found  no 
particular  enlightenment  as  to  the  Bible,  nor  clearer 
insight  into  dogmas,  the  small  vanity  which  was  thus 
gratified  seemed  to  me  too  dearly  purchased  for  me 
to  pursue  the  matter  with  the  same  zeaL  The  ser- 
mons, once  so  many-leaved,  grew  more  and  more  lean : 
and  before  long  I  should  have  relinquished  this  labour 
altogether,  if  my  father,  who  was  a  fast  friend  to  com- 
pleteness, had  not,  by  words  and  promises,  induced  me 
to  persevere  tiU  the  last  Sunday  in  Trinity;  though, 
at  the  conclusion,  scarcely  more  than  the  text,  the 
statement,  and  the  divisions  were  scribbled  on  little 
pieces  of  paper. 

My  father  was  particularly  pertinacious  on  this 
point  of  completeness.  What  was  once  undertaken 
had  to  be  finished,  even  if  the  inconvenience,  tedium, 
vexation,  nay,  uselessness,  of  the  thing  begun  were 
plainly  manifested  in  the  meantime.  It  seemed  as  if 
he  regarded  completeness  as  the  only  end,  and  perse- 
verance as  the  only  virtue.  If  in  our  family  circle,  in 
the  long  winter  evenings,  we  had  begun  to  read  a  book 
aloud,  we  were  compelled  to  finish,  though  we  were 
all  in  despair  about  it,  and  my  father  himself  was  the 
first  to  yawn.  I  still  remember  such  a  winter,  when 
we  had  thus  to  work  our  way  through  Bower's  "  His- 
tory of  the  Popea"  It  was  a  terrible  time,  as  little  or 
nothing  that  occurs  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  can  inter- 
est children  and  young  people.  Still,  with  all  my 
inattention  and  repugnance,  so  much  of  that  reading 
remained  in  my  mind  that  I  was  able,  in  after  times, 
to  take  up  many  threads  of  the  narrative. 

Amid    all    these    heterogeneous    occupations    and 
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Ekboura,  which  followed   each  other   so  rapidly  that 

foDe  could  hanily  reflect  whether  they  were  permissible 

inJ  useful,  my  father  tlid  not  lose  sight  of  the  main 

abject.      He  endeavoured  to  direct  my  memory  and 

Imy  talent  for  appi'ehendiug  and  combining  to  objects 

l>f  jurisprudence,  and  therefore  gave  nie  a  small  book 

Hopp^  in  the  shape  of  a  catechismj  and  worked  up 

srding  to  the   form  and   substance  of  the  institu- 

FtioDS.     I  soon  learned  questions  and  auswers  by  heart, 

land  could  represent  the  catechist  as  well  as  the  cate- 

[ehumen :  and,  as  in  religious  instruction  at  that  time, 

me  ol  the  chief  exercises  was  to  find  passages  in  the 

as  readily  as  possible ;  so  here  a  similar  acquaint- 

with  the  '*  Corpus  Juris "  was  found  necassary,  in 

[which,  also,  I   soon   became  completely  versed.     My 

father  wished   me  to  go   on,  and  the  little  **  Struve " 

was  taken  in  hand ;  but  here  affaii's  did  uot  proceed 

.so  rapidly.     The  form  of  the  work  was  not  so  favour- 

'  able  for  beginners,  that  they  could  help  theojselves  on ; 

nor  was  my  father's  method  of  illustration  so  liberal 

MB  greatly  to  interest  me. 

Kot  oaly  by  the  warlike  state  iu  which  we  lived  for 
TBome  years,  but  also  by  civil  hfe  itself,  and  the  perusal 
of  history  and  rouiiinces,  was  it  made  clear  to  me  that 
there  were  many  cases  in  wliich  the  laws  are  silent, 
and  give  no  help  to  the  individual,  who  must  then  see 
how  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  by  himself.  We  had 
now  reached  the  period  when,  according  to  the  old 
routine,  we  were  to  learu»  besides  other  things,  fencing 
and  riding,  that  we  might  guaid  our  skins  upon  occa- 
sion, and  present  no  pedantic  appearance  on  horseback. 
As  to  the  first,  the  practice  was  very  agreeable  to  us » 
for  we  had  already,  long  ago,  contrived  to  make  broad- 
swords out  of  hazel  sticks,  with  basket-hilts  neatly 
woven  of  willow,  to  protect  the  hands.  Now  we 
might  get  real  steel  blades,  and  the  clash  we  made 
witli  tliem  was  very  mei-ry. 
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There  were  two  fencing-masters  in  the  city :  an  old, 
earnest  Grerman,  who  went  to  work  in  a  severe  and 
solid  style;  and  a  Frenchman,  who  sought  to  gain 
his  advantage  by  advancing  and  retreating,  and  by 
light,  fugitive  thrusts,  which  he  always  accompanied 
by  cries.  Opinions  varied  as  to  whose  manner  was 
the  best.  The  little  company  with  which  I  was  to 
take  lessons  sided  with  the  Frenchman;  and  we 
speedily  accustomed  ourselves  to  move  backwards 
and  forwards,  make  passes  and  recover,  always  break- 
ing out  into  the  usual  exclamations.  But  several  of 
our  acquaintance  had  gone  to  the  German  teacher,  and 
practised  precisely  the  opposite.  These  distinct  modes 
of  treating  so  important  an  exercise,  the  conviction  of 
each  that  his  master  was  the  best,  really  caused  a  dis- 
sension among  the  young  people,  who  were  of  about 
the  same  age :  and  the  fencing-schools  occasioned  seri- 
ous battles,  for  there  was  almost  as  much  fighting  with 
words  as  with  swords;  and,  to  decide  the  matter  in 
the  end,  a  trial  of  skill  between  the  two  teachers  was 
arranged,  the  consequences  of  which  I  need  not  cir- 
cumstantially describe.  The  German  stood  in  his  posi- 
tion like  a  wall,  watched  his  opportunity,  and  contrived 
to  disarm  his  opponent  over  and  over  again  with  his 
cut  and  thrust.  The  latter  maintained  that  this  mat- 
tered not,  and  proceeded  to  exhaust  the  other's  wind 
by  his  agility.  He  fetched  the  German  several  lunges 
too,  which,  however,  if  they  had  been  in  earnest,  would 
have  sent  him  into  the  next  world. 

On  the  whole,  nothing  was  decided  or  improved, 
except  that  some  went  over  to  our  countryman,  of 
whom  I  was  one.  But  I  had  already  acquired  too 
much  from  the  first  master ;  and  hence  a  considerable 
time  elapsed  before  the  new  one  could  break  me  of  it, 
who  was  altogether  less  satisfied  with  us  renegades 
than  with  his  original  pupils. 

With  riding  I  fared  stiU  worse.     It  happened  that 
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they  sent  me  to  the  course  in  the  autumn,  so  that  I 
commenced  in  the  cool  and  damp  season.  The  pedan- 
tic treatment  of  this  nolde  art  was  highly  repugeaot 
to  me.  From  first  to  last,  the  whole  talk  was  about 
sitting  the  horse :  and  yet  no  one  could  say  in  what 
a  proper  sitting  coDsisted,  though  all  depended  on  that; 
for  they  went  to  and  fro  on  the  horse  without  stirrups* 

foreover,  the  instruction  seerned  contrived  only  for 
cheating  and  degrading  the  scholars.  If  one  forgot 
hook  or  loosen  the  curb-chain,  or  let  his  switch  fall 
down,  or  even  his  hat,  —  every  delay,  every  misfortune, 
had  to  be  atoned  for  by  money ;  and  one  was  laughed 
at  into  the  bargain*  This  put  me  in  the  worst  of 
humours,  particularly  as  I  found  the  place  of  exercise 
itself  quite  intolerable.  Tbe  wide,  nasty  space,  either 
wet  or  dusty,  the  cold,  the  mt^^juldy  smell,  all  together 

raa  in  the  highest  degree  repugnant  to  me ;  and  since  the 
able-master  always  gave  the  others  the  best  and  me 
the  worst  horses  to  ride,  — perhaps  because  they  bribed 
him  by  breakfasts  and  other  gifts,  or  even  by  their  own 
cleverness ;  since  he  kept  me  waiting,  and,  as  it  seemed, 
slighted  me,  —  I  speut  the  most  disagreeable  hours  in 
an  employment  that  ought  to  have  been  the  most  pleas- 
ant in  the  world.  Nay,  the  impression  of  that  time 
and  of  these  circumstances  has  remained  with  me  so 
viWdly,  that  although  I  afterward  became  a  passionate 
and  daring  rider,  and  for  days  and  weeks  together 
scarcely  got  off  my  horse,  T  carefuUy  shunned  covered 
riding-courses,  and  at  least  passed  only  a  few  moments 
in  them.  The  case  often  happens,  that,  when  the 
elements  of  an  exclusive  art  are  taught  us,  this  is  done 
in  a  painful  and  revolting  manner.  The  conviction 
that  this  is  both  wearisome  and  injurious  has  given 
rise,  in  later  times,  to  the  educational  maxim,  that  the 
young  must  be  taught  everything  in  an  easy,  cheerful, 
and  agreeable  way ;  from  which,  how^ever,  other  evils 
and  disadvantages  have  proceeded. 
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With  the  approach  of  spring,  times  became  again 
more  quiet  with  us ;  and  if  in  earlier  days  I  had  endeav- 
oured to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  city,  its  ecclesiastical, 
civil,  public,  and  private  structures,  and  especially 
found  great  delight  in  the  still  prevailing  antiquities, 
I  afterward  endeavoured,  by  means  of  "  Lerflner's 
Chronicle,"  and  other  Frankfortian  books  and  pam- 
phlets belonging  to  my  father,  to  revive  the  persons  of 
past  times.  This  seemed  to  me  to  be  well  attained 
by  great  attention  to  the  pecuharities  of  times  and 
manners  and  of  distinguished  individual^ 

Among  the  ancient  remains,  that  which,  from  my 
childhood,  had  been  remarkable  to  me,  was  the  skull 
of  a  state  criminal,  fastened  up  on  the  tower  of  the 
bridge,  who,  out  of  three  or  four,  as  the  naked  iron 
spikes  showed,  had,  since  1616,  been  preserved  in 
spite  of  the  encroachments  of  time  and  weather. 
Whenever  one  returned  from  Sachsenhausen  to  Frank- 
fort, one  had  this  tower  before  one ;  and  the  skull  was 
directly  in  view.  As  a  boy,  I  Uked  to  hear  related  the 
history  of  these  rebels,  —  Fettmilch  and  his  confeder- 
ates,—  how  they  had  become  dissatisfied  with  the 
government  of  the  city,  had  risen  up  against  it,  plotted 
a  mutiny,  plundered  the  Jews'  quarter,  and  excited  a 
fearful  riot,  but  were  at  last  captured,  and  condenmed 
to  death  by  a  deputy  of  the  emperor.  Afterward 
I  felt  anxious  to  know  the  most  minute  circum- 
stance, and  to  hear  what  sort  of  people  they  were. 
When  from  an  old  contemporary  book,  ornamented 
with  woodcuts,  I  learned,  that,  while  these  men  had 
indeed  been  condemned  to  death,  many  councillors  had 
at  the  same  time  been  deposed,  because  various  kinds 
of  disorder  and  very  much  that  was  unwarrantable 
was  then  going  on ;  when  I  heard  the  nearer  particu- 
lars how  all  took  place,  —  I  pitied  the  unfortunate  per- 
sons who  might  be  regarded  as  sacrifices  made  for  a 
future  better  constitution.     For  from  that  time  was 
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dated  the  regulation  which  allows  the  noble  old  house  of 
limpurg,  the  Frauenstein-house,  sprung  from  a  club, 
besides  lawyers,  trades-people,  aud  aitisans,  to  take  part 
in  a  government,  which,  completed  by  a  system  of 
ballot,  complicated  in  the  Veoetiau  fashion,  and  re- 
stricted by  the  civil  colleges,  was  called  to  do  right, 
without  acquiring  any  special  privilege  to  do  ^Tong. 

Among  the  things  which  excited  the  misgivings  of 
the  boy,  and  even  of  the  youth,  was  especially  the  state 
of  the  Jewish  quarter  of  the  city  (JuthiLHtadt),  properly 
called  the  Jew  Street  (Judenffasse) ;  as  it  consisted  of 
little  more  than  a  single  street,  wliich  in  early  times 
may  have  been  hemmed  in  between  the  w^ls  and 
trenches  of  the  town,  as  in  a  prison  (Zmtujer),  The 
iloseness,  the  filth,  the  crowd,  the  accent  of  an  unple-as- 
ant  language,  altogether  made  a  most  disagreeable  im- 
pression, even  if  one  only  looked  in  as  ono  passed  the 
gate.  It  was  long  before  I  ventnred  in  alone ;  and  I 
did  not  return  there  readily,  when  I  had  once  escaped 
the  importunities  of  so  many  men  unwearied  in  demand- 
ing and  offering  to  traffic.  At  the  same  time,  the  old 
legends  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Jews  toward  Christian 
children,  which  we  had  seen  hideously  illustrated  in 
"Gottfried's  Chronicle,"  hovered  gloomily  liefore  my 
young  tnind.  And  although  they  were  thought  better 
of  in  modern  times,  the  large  caricature,  still  to  be  seen, 
to  their  disgrace,  on  an  arched  wall  under  the  bridge- 
tower,  bore  extraordinary  witness  against  them ;  for  it 
bad  been  made,  not  through  private  ill-will,  but  by 
public  order. 

However,  they  still  remained  the  chosen  people  of 
lod,  and  passed,  no  matter  how  it  came  alwmt,  as  a 
'memorial  of  the  most  ancient  times.  Besides,  they 
alao  were  men,  active  and  obliging ;  and,  even  to  the 
tenacity  with  which  they  clung  to  their  pecuhar  cus- 
toms, one  could  not  refuse  one's  respect.  The  girls, 
moreover,  were  pretty,  and  were  far  from  displeased 
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when  a  Christian  lad,  meeting  them  on  the  Sabbath  in 
the  Fischerfeld,  showed  himself  kindly  and  atteritiva 
I  was  canseixuently  extremely  curious  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  their  ceremonies.  1  did  not  desist  until 
1  liad  frequently  visited  their  school,  hat!  assisted  at  a 
circumcision  and  a  weddiog,  aud  formed  a  notion  of 
the  Feast  of  the  Tabernacles.  Everywhere  I  was  well 
received,  pleasantly  entertained,  ami  invited  to  come 
again;  for  it  was  through  persons  of  influence  that  I 
had  Ijeeu  either  introduced  or  recommended. 

Thus,  as  a  young  resident  in  a  large  city,  1  was 
thrown  about  from  one  object  to  another ;  and  horri- 
ble scenes  were  not  w^anting  in  the  midst  of  the  mu- 
nicipal quiet  and  security,  SometimeB  a  more  or  less 
remote  fire  aroused  us  from  our  domestic  peaca :  some^ 
times  the  diseoveiy  of  a  gi-eat  crime,  with  its  investi- 
gation and  punishment,  set  the  whole  city  in  an  uproar 
for  many  weeks.  We  were  forced  to  be  witnesses  of 
different  executions ;  aud  it  is  worth  renjenaljering,  that 
I  was  also  once  present  at  the  buiiiiug  of  a  book. 
The  publication  w^as  a  French  comic  romance,  which 
indeed  spared  the  state,  but  not  religion  and  manners. 
There  was  really  sometlnng  dreadful  in  seeing  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  a  lifeless  thing.  The  packages  hurst 
asuuder  in  the  lire,  aud  were  raked  apart  by  an  oven- 
fork,  to  be  brought  in  closer  contact  with  the  flames. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  kindled  sheets  were  wafted 
about  in  the  air,  and  the  crowd  caught  at  them  with 
eagerness.  Nor  could  we  rest  until  we  had  hunted  up 
a  copy,  wdiile  not  a  few  managed  likewise  to  procure 
the  forbidden  pleasui^.  Kay,  if  it  had  been  done  to 
give  the  author  publicity,  he  could  not  himself  have 
made  a  more  effectual  provision. 

But  there  were  also  more  peaceable  inducements 
which  took  me  about  in  eveiy  part  of  the  city*  My 
father  had  early  accustomed  me  to  manage  for  him  his 
little  affairs  of  business.   He  charged  me  particularly  to 
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sfcir  up  the  labourers  whom  he  set  to  work,  as  they 
commoiily  kept  him  waiting  longer  than  was  proper; 
because  he  wished  everytliiDg  dune  accurately,  and 
waa  used  in  the  end  to  lower  the  price  for  a  prompt 
payment  In  this  way,  I  gained  access  to  all  the  wurk- 
flhops :  anil  as  it  \\a&  natural  to  me  to  enter  into  the 
condition  of  others,  to  feel  every  species  of  human 
existence,  and  sympatliise  in  it  with  pleasure,  these 
commissions  were  to  me  the  occasion  of  many  most 
delightful  hours ;  and  I  learned  to  know  every  one's 
method  of  proceeding,  and  what  juy  and  sorrow,  what 
advantages  and  hardsliips,  were  incident  to  the  indis- 
pensable conditions  of  this  or  that  mode  of  hfe*  I  waa 
thus  brought  nearer  to  that  active  class  which  connects 
the  lower  and  upper  classes.  For  if  on  the  one  side 
stand  those  who  are  employed  in  the  simple  and  rude 
products,  and  on  the  other  those  who  desire  to  enjoy 
something  that  has  been  already  worked  up,  the  manu- 
facturer, with  his  skill  and  hand,  is  the  mediator 
through  w^hom  the  other  two  receive  something  from 
each  other :  each  is  enabled  to  gratify  Iiis  wislies  in  his 
own  way.  The  household  economy  of  many  crafts, 
which  took  its  form  and  colour  from  the  occupation, 
was  likewise  an  object  of  my  quiet  attention ;  and 
thus  was  developed  and  strengthened  in  me  the  feel- 
ing of  the  equahty,  if  not  of  all  men,  yet  of  all  Ixuman 
conditions,  —  the  mere  fact  of  existence  seeming  to 
me  the  main  point,  and  all  the  rest  indifferent  and 
accidentai 

As  my  father  did  not  readily  permit  himself  an 
expense  which  would  be  consumed  at  once  in  some 
momentary  enjoyment,  — as  I  can  scarcely  call  to  mind 
that  we  ever  took  a  walk  together,  and  sj>ent  anything 
in  a  place  of  amusement,  —  he  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  niggardly  in  procuring  such  things  as  had  a  good 
external  appearance  in  addition  to  inward  value.  No 
one  could  desire  peace  more  than  he,  although  he  had 
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Dot  felt  the  smallest  inconvenience  during  the  last  days 
of  the  war.  With  this  feehng,  he  had  promised  my 
mother  a  gold  snuff-box,  set  with  diamonds,  which  she 
was  to  receive  as  soon  as  peace  should  be  pnbhcly 
declared*  In  the  expectation  of  the  happy  event,  they 
had  laboured  now  for  some  years  on  this  present.  The 
box,  which  was  tolerably  large,  had  been  executed  in 
Hanau ;  for  my  father  was  on  good  terms  with  the 
gold-workers  there,  as  well  as  with  the  heads  of  the 
silk  establishments.  Many  designs  were  made  for  it: 
the  cover  was  adorned  by  a  basket  of  flowers,  over 
which  hovered  a  dove  with  the  olive  branch.  A  va* 
cant  space  was  left  for  the  jewels,  which  were  to  be 
set  partly  in  the  dove  and  partly  on  the  spot  where 
the  box  is  usually  opened.  The  jeweller^  to  whom  the 
execution  and  the  requisite  stones  were  entrusted, 
was  named  Lautensak,  and  was  a  brisk,  skilful  man, 
who,  Hke  many  artists,  seldom  did  what  was  necessary, 
but  usually  works  of  caprice,  which  gave  him  pleasure. 
The  jewels  were  very  soon  set,  in  the  shape  in  which 
they  were  to  be  put  upon  the  box,  on  some  black  wax, 
and  looked  very  well ;  but  they  would  not  come  ofif  to 
be  transferred  to  the  gckld.  In  the  outset,  my  father  let 
the  matter  rest :  but  as  the  hope  of  peace  became  live- 
Uer,  and  finally  when  the  stipulations,  —  particularly 
the  elevation  of  the  Archduke  Joseph  to  the  Roman 
throne,  —  seemed  more  precisely  known,  he  grew  more 
and  more  impatient ;  and  1  had  to  go  several  times  a 
week,  nay,  at  last,  almost  daily,  to  visit  the  tardy 
artist.  Owing  to  my  unremitted  teasing  and  exhorta- 
tion, the  work  went  on,  though  slowly  enough ;  for,  as 
it  waa  of  that  kind  which  can  be  taken  in  hand  or  laid 
aside  at  wiU,  there  was  always  sometliing  by  which  it 
was  thrust  out  of  the  way,  and  put  aside. 

Tlie  chief  cause  of  this  conduct,  however,  was  a  task 
which  the  artist  had  undertaken  on  his  own  account. 
E^eryboily  knew  that  the  Emperor  Francis  cherished 
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(a  strong  liking  for  jewels,  and  especially  for  coloured 
LauteBsak  had  expended  a  considerable  sum, 

rmnd^  as  it  afterward  turned  out,  larger  than  his  means, 
on  such  gems,  out  of  which  he  had  b^un  to  shape  a 
ay,  in  which  every  stone  was  to  be  tastefully  dis- 
1,  according  to  its  shape  and  colour,  and  the  whole 
»rm  a  work  of  art  worthy  to  stand  in  the  trefisure 

Naults  of  an  emperor.     He  had,  in  his  desultor}-  way, 

flaboured  at  it  for  many  years,  and  now  hastened  — 

Ibecause  after  the  hoped-for  peace  the  arrival  of  the 
aperor,  for  the  coronation  of  his  son,  was  expected 

fin  Frankfort  —  to  complete  it  and  finally  to  put  it 
together.  My  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  such 
things  he  used  verj^  dexterously  to  divert  my  attention 

■  by  sending  me  forth  as  his  duu,  and  to  turn  me  away 

rfrom  my  intention.     He  strove  to  impart  a  knowledge 
jt  these  stones  to  me,  and  made  me  attentive  to  their 
roperties  and  value;  so  that  in  the  end  I  knew  his 

Iwhole  bouquet  by  heart,  and  quite  as  well  as  he  could 
iave  demonstrated  its  virtues  to  a  customer.   It  is  even 

^now  present  to  my  mind ;  and  I  have  since  seen  more 
costly,  but  not  more  gi-aceful,  specimens  of  show  and 

^magnificence  in  this  sort.  He  possessetl,  moreover,  a 
j>retty  collection  of  engravings,  and  other  works  of  art, 

[with  which  he  liked  to  amuse  Iiimself ;  and  I  passed 

Imany  hours  with  him,  not  wdthout  profit.  Fiually, 
when  the  Congress  of  Hubertsburg  was  finally  fixed, 
be  did  for  my  sake  more  than  was  due ;  and  the  dove 

Pand  flowers  actually  reached  my  mother's  hands  on  the 
festival  in  celebration  of  the  peace, 

I  then  received  also  many  similar  commissions  to 
urge  on  painters  with  respect  to  pictures  which  had 

.been  ordered.    My  father  had  confirmed  Iiimself  in  the 

Pnotion  —  and  few  men  were  free  from  it  —  that  a  pic- 
ture painted  on  wood  was  greatly  to  be  preferred  to 
one  that  was  merely  put  on  canvas.  It  was  tlierefore 
his  great  care  to  possess  good  oak  boards,  of  eveiy 
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shape ;  because  he  knew  well  that  just  on  this  impor- 
tant point  the  more  careless  artists  tnist-ed  to  the 
joiners.  The  oltlest  planks  were  Imnted  up,  the  joiners 
wei-e  oliliged  to  go  accurately  to  work  with  gluing, 
painting,  and  arranging;  and  they  were  then  kept  for 
years  in  au  upper  room,  where  they  could  be  suffi- 
ciently dned.  A  precious  bosiitl  of  this  kind  was  en- 
trusted to  the  painter  Junker,  %vho  was  to  represent  on 
it  an  oniameutal  flower-pot,  with  the  most  important 
flowers  drawn  after  nature  in  \m  artistic  anvl  elegant 
niauuer,  1 1  was  just  about  the  springtinie ;  and  I  did 
not  fail  to  take  liiiu  several  times  a  week  the  most 
beautiful  flowers  that  fell  in  my  way,  which  he  imme- 
diately put  in,  and  by  degreas  composed  the  whole  out 
of  these  elements  with  the  utmast  care  and  fidehty. 
On  one  occasion  I  liad  caught  a  mouse,  which  I  took 
to  him,  and  which  he  desired  to  copy  as  a  ver}^  pi'etty 
animal ;  nay,  really  represented  it,  as  accurately  ai^  pos- 
sible, gnawing  an  ear  uf  I'oni  at  the  foot  of  the  flower- 
pot. Many  such  inollensive  natural  objects,  such  as 
buttei^es  and  chafers,  were  brought  in  and  repre- 
sented ;  80  that  finally,  aa  far  as  imitation  and  execu- 
tion were  concerned,  a  highly  valuable  picture  was  put 
together. 

Hence  I  was  not  a  little  astonished  when  the  good 
man  formally  declared  one  day,  when  the  work  was 
just  about  to  be  deUvered,  that  the  picture  no  longer 
pleased  him, — ^  since,  while  it  had  turned  out  quite  well 
in  its  details,  it  was  not  %vell  composed  as  a  whole,  lie- 
cause  it  had  been  produee^i  in  tliis  gradual  manner ;  and 
he  had  committed  a  Wuuder  at  the  outset,  in  not  at  least 
devising  a  general  plan  for  hght  and  shade,  as  well  as 
for  colour,  according  to  which  the  single  flowers  might 
have  been  arranged.  He  scrutinised,  in  my  presence, 
the  minutest  parts  of  the  picture,  which  had  arisen 
before  my  eyes  during  six  months,  and  had  pleased  me 
in  many  respects,  and,  much  to  my  regret,  managed  to 
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thoroughly  convince  me.  Even  the  copy  of  the  mouse 
lie  rt^arded  as  a  mistake ;  for  many  persons,  he  said, 
iave  a  sort  of  hoiTor  of  such  animals:  and  they 
tiould  not  be  introduced  where  the  object  is  to  excite 

pleasure.     As  it  commonly  Iiappens  with  those  who 

.are  cured  of  a  prejutUce,  and  think  themselves  much 
more  knowing  than  they  were  before,  1  now  had  a  real 
contempt  for  this  work  of  art,  and  agi^eai  perfectly  with 
the  artist  when  he  caused  to  he  prepared  another  tablet 
of  tlie  same  size,  on  which,  according  to  his  taste,  he 
painted  a  better-formed  vessel  and  a  more  artistically 
inged  nosegay,  and  also  managed  to  select  and  dis- 

^tribute  the  little  h\ing  accessories  in  an  ornamental 
and  agreeable  way.  This  tablet  also  he  paicited  with 
the  greatest  care,  though  altogether  after  the  former 

^opied  one.  or  from  memory,  which,  through  a  very 
ong  and  assiduous  practice,  came  to  his  aid.      Both 


'!■ 


were  now  readv  ;  and  we  w^cre  thoroughlv 


'ti  _  l  with  the  last,  wliich  was  certainly  the  more 
artistic  and  striking  of  the  two.  My  father  was  sur- 
prised with  two  pictni-es  instead  of  one,  and  to  him  the 
choice  was  left  He  approved  of  our  opinion,  and  of 
the  reasons  for  it,  aud  especially  of  our  good  will  and 
activity ;  but,  after  cousidering  botli  pictures  some  days, 
decided  in  favour  of  the  first,  without  saying  much 
about  the  motives  of  his  choice.  The  artist,  in  an  ill 
humour,  took  back  his  second  well-meflnt  picture,  and 
juld  not  refrain  from  the  remark  that  the  good  oaken 
iblet  on  which  the  first  was  painted  had  certainly  had 
effect  on  my  father's  decision. 

Now  that  I  am  again  speaking  of  fminting,  I  am 
eminded  of  a  large  e.stahlisliment,  where  I  passed 
much  time,  because  both  it  aud  its  managers  especially 
attracted  nie.  It  was  the  gi^eat  odcloth  factory  which 
the  painter  Nothnagel  had  erected,  —  an  expei*t  artist, 
but  one  who  by  his  ujule  of  thought  incEned  more  to 
manufactme  than  tu  ait.     In  a  very  large  space  of 
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cc^irts  and  gErdens,  all  sorts  of  oilcloths  were  made, 
from  the  coarsest,  that  are  spread  with  a  trowel,  and 
used  for  baggage- wago us  and  similar  purposes,  and  the 
carpets  impressed  vnth  figures,  to  the  finer  and  the 
finest,  on  which  sometimes  Chinese  and  grotesque, 
sometimes  natural  flowers,  sometimes  figures,  some- 
times landscapes,  were  represented  by  the  pencils  of 
accomplished  workmen.  This  multiplicity,  to  which 
there  was  no  end,  amused  me  vastly.  The  occupation 
of  so  many  men,  fi'om  the  en  mm  on  est  labour  to  that 
in  which  a  certain  artistic  wurth  could  not  be  denied, 
was  to  me  extremely  attractive,  I  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  this  multitude  of  younger  and  older  men,  work- 
ing in  seveml  ro«->nis  one  behind  the  other,  and 
ocKjaaioDally  lent  a  hand  myself.  The  sale  of  these 
commodities  was  extmordinarily  brisk  Whoever  at 
that  tin^e  was  building  or  furnishing  a  house,  wished 
to  provide  for  his  lifetime  ;  and  this  oilcloth  carpeting 
was  certainly  quite  indestructible.  Nothnagel  had 
enough  to  do  in  managing  the  whole,  and  sat  in  his 
office  surrounded  by  factors  and  clerka  The  remain- 
der of  his  time  he  employed  in  his  collection  of  works 
of  art,  consisting  chiefly  of  engi'avings,  in  wliich,  as 
well  as  in  the  pictures  he  passessed,  he  traded  occasion- 
ally. At  the  same  time  he  had  acquired  a  taste  for 
etching :  he  etched  a  variety  of  plates,  and  prosecuted 
this  branch  of  art  even  into  his  latest  years. 

As  his  dwelling  lay  near  the  Eschenheim  gate,  my 
way  when  I  had  visited  him  led  me  out  of  the  city  to 
some  pieces  of  ground  which  my  father  owTied  beyond 
the  gates.  One  was  a  large  orchard,  the  soO  of  which 
was  used  as  a  meadow,  and  in  which  my  father  car^ 
fully  attended  the  transplanting  of  trees,  and  w^hatever 
else  pertained  to  their  preservation ;  though  the  ground 
itself  was  leased.  Still  more  occupation  was  furaished 
by  a  very  weE-p reserved  vineyard  beyond  the  Fried- 
burg  gate,  where,  between  the  rows  of  vines,  rows  of 
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asparagus  were  planted  and  tended  with  great  care. 
.Scarcely  a  day  passed  in  the  fine  season  in  which  my 
father  did  not  go  there;  and  as  on  these  occasions  we 
might  generally  accompany  him,  we  were  provided 
with  joy  and  delight  from  the  earliest  producfcions  of 
spring  to  the  last  of  autumn.  We  now  also  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  gardening  matters,  which,  as  they  were 
repeated  every  year,  became  in  the  end  perfectly 
known  and  familiar  to  u&  Eut^  after  the  maoifold 
fruits  of  summer  and  autumn,  the  vintage  at  last  was 
the  most  lively  and  the  most  desirable  ;  nay,  there  is 
no  question,  that  as  wine  gives  a  freer  character  to  the 
very  places  and  districts  where  it  is  grown  and  drunk, 
so  also  do  these  vintage-days,  while  they  close  summer 
and  at  the  same  time  open  the  winter,  diffuse  an 
incredible  cheerfulness.  Joy  and  jubilation  pervade 
a  whole  district.  In  the  daytime,  huzzas  and  shout- 
ings are  heard  from  every  end  and  comer;  and  at 
night  rockets  and  fire-balls,  now  here,  now  there, 
announce  that  the  people,  everywhere  awake  and  lively, 
would  willingly  make  this  festival  last  as  long  as  possi- 
ble. The  subeequent  labour  at  the  wine-press,  and 
dunng  the  fermentation  in  the  cellar^  gave  us  also  a 
cheerful  employment  at  home ;  and  thus  we  ordinarily 
reached  winter  without  being  properly  aw^are  of  it. 

These  rural  possessions  delighted  us  so  much  the 
more  in  the  spring  of  1763,  as  the  15th  of  February  in 
that  year  was  celebrated  as  a  festival  day,  on  account 
of  the  conclusion  of  the  Hnbertsburg  peace,  under  the 
happy  results  of  which  the  greater  part  of  my  life  was 
to  flow  away.  But,  before  I  go  farther,  I  think  I  am 
bound  to  mention  some  men  who  exerted  an  important 
influence  on  my  youth. 

Von  Olenschlager,  a  member  of  the  Frauenstein 
family,  a  Sehd^J,  and  son-in-law  of  the  above-mentioned 
Doctor  Orth,  a  handsome,  comfortable,  sanguine  man. 
In  his  oflBcial  holiday  costume  he  could  well  have  per- 
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sonated  the  most  important  French  prelate.  After  his 
academical  course,  he  had  employed  himself  in  politi- 
cal and  state  aflairs,  and  directed  even  his  travels  to 
that  end.  He  greiitly  esteemed  me,  and  often  con- 
versed \i^th  me  on  matters  whicli  chiefly  interested  him, 
I  was  with  him  when  he  wrote  his  "  lUustration  of  the 
Golden  Bull/*  when  he  managed  to  explain  to  me  very 
clearly  the  worth  and  dignity  of  that  document.  My 
imagination  was  led  back  by  it  to  those  wild  and  un- 
quiet tirae.s;  so  that  I  could  not  forhe^ir  representing 
wh:tt  be  related  historicajly,  as  if  it  were  present,  by 
pieture^s  of  characters  and  circumstances,  aud  often  by 
mimicry*  In  this  he  took  great  delight,  aud  by  his 
applause  excited  me  to  re^ietition, 

I  bad  from  childliood  tlie  siugiilar  habit  of  always 
learning  by  heart  the  beginnings  of  books,  and  the 
divisions  of  a  work,  first  of  the  five  books  of  Moses, 
and  then  of  the  "  /Eneid  "  and  Ovid's  "  Metamorphoses.** 
1  now  did  the  saujc  thing  with  the  "  GoldcQ  Bull "  and 
often  provoked  my  patron  to  a  smile,  when  1  quite 
senously  and  unexpectedly  exclaimed,  "  Onim  regnum 
in  se  divimtm  demlahitur ;  nam  principes  ejus  fadi 
mnt  socii  furumy  ^  Tlie  knowing  man  shook  his  head, 
smihng,  and  said  doubtiugly,  "  What  times  those  must 
have  been,  when,  at  a  grand  diet,  the  emperor  had  such 
words  published  in  the  face  %yl  his  princes ! " 

There  was  a  great  charm  in  Von  01eusc!ilager*a 
society.  He  received  little  company,  but  was  strongly 
inclined  to  intellectual  amusement,  and  induced  us 
young  people  from  time  to  time  to  perform  a  play ;  for 
such  exercises  were  deemed  particularly  useful  to  the 
young.  We  acted  "  Canute  "  by  Schlegel,  in  which  the 
part  of  the  king  was  assigned  to  me,  Elfrida  to  my  sis- 
ter, and  Ulfo  to  the  younger  son  of  the  family.      We 

^  Every  kiogdomdtdded  ag^nst  itself  shall  be  broiight  to  deao- 
latioD,  for  the  princes  thereof  have  become  the  asfioqiates  of  roV 
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then  ventured  on  the  "  Britauniims ; "  ^  for,  besides  our 
dramatic  talents,  we  were  to  bring  the  language  into 
practice,  1  took  Nero,  my  sister  Agrippina,  and  the 
younger  son  Britanniens.  We  were  more  pniised  than 
we  deserved,  and  fancied  we  had  done  it  even  V>eyond 
Uie  amount  of  pmise.  Thus  T  stoml  on  the  best  terms 
nth  this  family,  and  have  been  indebted  to  them   for 

^many  pleasures  and  a  speedier  development. 

V^on  Reineck,  of  an  old  jjotrieian  family,  ablej  honest, 
but  atubborn,  a  nxea^ne,  swarthy   nmn,  wliom  T  never 

*Baw  smile.  The  nxlsfurtuue  beftdl  him  that  his  only 
daughter  was  carried  off  by  a  friend  of  the  family* 
le  pursued  Ids  son-indaw  with  the  most  vehement 
ecution :  and  l>ecau.se  tlie  trihnnids,  with  their 
formality,    were  neither   speedy  nor  slunp  eutjugh  to 

'gratify  his  desire  of  vengeance,  he  fell  out  with  them; 
and  there  arose  quan-el  after  tpian-el,  suit  after  8uit. 

|He  retired  completely  into  his  own  house  and  its  ad- 

^jaceut  garden,  lived  in  a  s])acious  but  raelancholy 
lower  room,  into  which  for  many  years  no  brush  of  a 
white  washer,  ami  ])erhaps  scarcely  the  broom  of  a  niaid- 
ger\^ant,  had  found  its  way.  He  was  verj'  fond  of  me» 
and  had  esj:)ecially  commended  to  me  his  younger  son. 
He  many  times  asked  his  oldest  friends,  wliu  knew 
how  to  humour  him,  Ids  men  of  business  and  agents, 
to  dine  with  hitn,  and  on  these  ix;casions  never  omitted 
inviting  me.     There  was  good  eating  and  better  drink- 

ling  at  his  house.     But  a  large  stove,  that  let  out  the 

isiuoke  from  many  cracks,  caused  his  guests  the  great- 
est pain.  One  of  the  most  intimate  of  these  once  ven- 
tured to  remark  upon  this,  by  asking  the  bust  whether 
he  could  put  up  with  such  an  iuconvcnience  all  the 
winter.  He  answered,  like  a  second  Timon  or  H can- 
ton timorou  men  os,  "  Would  to  God  tins  was  tlie  great- 
est evU  of  those  which  torment  me  I  *'  It  was  long 
before  he  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  see  hia 

*  Raciii&^s  tragedy.  —  Thans. 
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daughter  and  grandson.  The  son-in-law  never  again 
dared  to  come  into  his  presence. 

On  this  excellent  but  unfortunate  man  my  visits  had 
a  very  favourable  effect ;  for  while  he  liked  ^)  converse 
with  me,  and  particularly  instructed  me  on  world  and 
state  affairs,  he  seemed  to  feel  himself  reUeved  and 
cheered.  The  few  old  friends  who  still  gathered 
round  him,  often,  therefore,  made  use  of  me  when  they 
wished  to  soften  his  peevish  humour,  and  persuade  him 
to  any  diversion.  He  now  really  rode  out  with  us 
many  times,  and  again  contemplated  the  country,  on 
which  he  had  not  cast  an  eye  for  so  many  years.  He 
called  to  mind  the  old  landowners,  and  told  stories  of 
their  characters  and  actions,  in  which  he  showed  him- 
self always  severe,  but  often  cheerful  and  witty.  We 
now  tried  also  to  bring  him  again  among  other  men, 
which,  however,  nearly  turned  out  badly. 

About  the  same  age,  if  indeed  not  older,  was  one 
Herr  von  Malapert,  a  rich  man,  who  possessed  a  very 
handsome  house  by  the  horse-market,  and  derived  a 
good  income  from  salt-pits.  He  also  lived  quite 
secluded;  but  in  summer  he  was  a  great  deal  in  his 
garden,  near  the  Bockenheim  gate,  where  he  watched 
and  tended  a  very  fine  plot  of  pinks. 

Von  Reineck  was  likewise  an  amateur  of  pinks :  the 
season  of  flowering  had  come,  and  suggestions  were 
made  as  to  whether  these  two  could  not  visit  each 
other.  We  introduced  the  matter,  and  persisted  in  it ; 
till  at  last  Von  Reineck  resolved  to  go  out  with  us  one 
Sunday  afternoon.  The  greeting  of  the  two  old  gentle- 
men was  very  laconic,  indeed  almost  pantomimic ;  and 
they  walked  up  and  down  by  the  long  pink  frames  with 
true  diplomatic  strides.  The  display  was  really  extraor- 
dinarily beautiful :  and  the  particular  forms  and  colours 
of  the  different  flowers,  the  advantages  of  one  over  the 
other,  and  their  rarity,  gave  at  last  occasion  to  a  sort  of 
conversation  which  appeared  to  get  quite  friendly ;  at 
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which  we  others  rejoiced  the  more  because  we  saw*  the 
most  precious  old  Rhine  wine  in  cut  decanters,  fine 
fruits,  and  other  good  things  spread  upon  a  table  in  a 
neighbouring  bower.  But  these,  alas !  we  were  not  to 
enjoy.  For  Von  Reineek  unfortimately  saw  a  very  tine 
pink  with  its  head  somewhat  hanging  do\\Ti :  he  there- 
fore took  the  stalk  near  the  calyx  very  cautiously  be- 
tween his  fore  and  middle  lingers,  and  lifted  the  Hnwer 
90  that  he  could  well  inspect  iL  But  awn  this  gentle 
handling  vexed  the  owner*  Yon  Malapert  eoinlef  »usly, 
indeed,  hut  stiffly  enough,  and  somew^bat  self-coui- 
placently,  reminded  him  of  the  Oculw,  rum  manihus} 

LVon  Reineck  had  already  let  go  the  flower,  but  at  once 
took  fire  at  the  words,  and  said  in  his  usual  dry, 
serious  manner,  that  it  was  quite  consistent  with  an 
amateur  to  touch  and  examine  them  in  such  a  manner 
Whereupon  he  repeatexl  the  act,  and  took  the  flower 
again  l>etween  his  flngers»  The  friends  of  both  parties 
—  for  Yon  Malapert  also  had  one  present  —  were  now 
in  the  greatest  perplexity.  They  set  one  hare  to  catch 
Miother  (that  was  our  proverbial  expression,  when  a 
Pknversation  was  to  be  interni]>te(l,  and  turned  to 
another  subject),  but  it  would  nut  do;  the  old  gentle- 
man had  become  quite  silent ;  and  we  feared  every 
moment  that  Von  Reineck  would  rejieat  the  act,  when 
it  would  he  all  over  with  us.  The  two  friends  kept 
their  princifials  apart  by  occupying  them,  now  here, 
now  there»  and  at  last  we  found  it  most  expedient  to 
make  preparation  fur  departure.  Thus,  alas !  we  were 
forced  to  turn  our  backs  on  the  inviting  sideboard,  yet 
unen  joyed. 

Hofrath  Huesgen,  not  born  in  Frankfort,  of  the 
Reformed^  rebgion,  and  therefore  incapable  of  public 
office,  including  the  profession  of  advocate,  which,  how- 

«  Eyes,  not  handi?,— Thans. 

^That  is  to  say,  he  was  a  CalvmlM,  iib  dMlnguighed  from  ft 
Lutheran,  — Trans. 
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ever,  because  much  confidence  was  placed  in  him  as  an 
excellent  jurist,  he  managed  to  exercise  quietly,  both 
in  the  Frankfort  and  the  imperial  courts,  under  as- 
sumed signatures,  was  already  sixty  years  old  when  I 
took  writing-lessons  with  his  son,  and  so  came  into  his 
house.  His  figure  was  tall  without  being  thin,  and 
broad  without  corpulency.  You  could  not  look,  for  the 
first  time,  on  his  face,  which  was  not  only  disfigured 
by  smallpox,  but  deprived  of  an  eye,  without  appre- 
hension. He  always  wore  on  his  bald  head  a  perfectly 
white  bell-shaped  cap,  tied  at  the  top  with  a  ribbon. 
His  morning-gowns,  of  calamanco  or  damask,  were 
always  very  clean.  He  dwelt  in  a  very  cheerful  suite 
of  rooms  on  the  ground-floor  by  the  AllSe,  and  the 
neatness  of  everything  about  him  corresponded  with 
this  cheerfulness.  The  perfect  arrangement  of  his 
papers,  books,  and  maps  produced  a  favourable  impres- 
sion. His  son,  Heinrich  Sebastian,  afterward  known 
by  various  writings  on  art,  gave  little  promise  in  his 
youth.  Good-natured  but  dull,  not  rude  but  blunt,  and 
without  any  special  Uking  for  instruction,  he  rather 
sought  to  avoid  the  presence  of  his  father,  as  he  could 
get  all  he  wanted  from  his  mother.  I,  on  the  other 
hand,  grew  more  and  more  intimate  with  the  old  man, 
the  more  I  knew  of  him.  As  he  attended  only  to  im- 
portant cases,  he  had  time  enough  to  occupy  and  amuse 
himself  in  another  manner.  I  had  not  long  frequented 
his  house,  and  heard  his  doctrines,  before  I  could  well 
perceive  that  he  stood  in  opposition  to  Gk)d  and  the 
world.  One  of  his  favourite  books  was  "Agrippa 
de  Vanitate  Scientiarum,"  which  he  especially  com- 
mended to  me,  and  so  set  my  young  brains  in  a  con- 
siderable whirl  for  a  long  time.  In  the  happiness  of 
youth  I  was  inclined  to  a  sort  of  optimism,  and  had 
again  pretty  well  reconciled  myself  with  God  or  the 
gods ;  for  the  experience  of  a  series  of  years  had  taught 
me  that  there  was  much  to  counterbalance  evil,  that 
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one  c^n  well  recover  from  misfoitiiue,  aud  that  one 
may  be  saved  from  dangers  and  need  not  always  break 
one's  neck.  I  looked  v^^th  tolerance,  loo,  on  what  uien 
did  and  pursued,  aud  found  many  thiogs  worthy  of 
praise  wliich  my  old  gentleman  could  not  by  any  nieaua 
abida  Indeed,  once  when  lie  had  sketched  the  world 
to  me,  rather  from  the  distorted  side,  I  observed  from 
his  appearance  that  he  meant  to  close  the  game  with 
an  im^Mjrtaut  trumfj-tard.  He  shut  tight  his  bUnd  left 
eye,  as  he  was  wont  to  do  in  such  cases,  looked  sharp 
out  of  the  other,  and  said  in  a  nasal  voice,  **  Even  in 
God  1  discover  defects/' 

My  Timouic  laeiitor  was  also  a  nmthematiciao ;  but 
his  pnictical  turn  drove  lum  to  mecbauics,  though  he 
did  not  work  himself,  A  clock,  wontlerful  indeed  in 
those  days,  which  indicated,  not  only  the  days  aud 
hours,  but  the  motions  of  ilic  suti  and  moon,  he  caused 
to  Ije  made  accurdiug  to  his  own  plan.  On  Sunday, 
about  ten  o'clock  iu  the  morning,  he  always  wound  it 
up  himself;  which  he  could  do  the  more  regularly,  as 
he  never  went  to  clnirch.  I  never  saw  company  nor 
guests  at  his  house ;  aud  only  twice  in  ten  years  do  I 
remember  to  have  seen  him  dressed,  and  walking  out 
of  doors; 

My  various  conversations  with  these  men  were  not 

^insignifieant,  and  each  of  them   influenced  me  in  his 
Dwn  way.     From  every  une,  1  had  as  much  atteotiou  as 
own  children,  if  not  more ;  and  each  stro^  e  to  in- 

f  crease  his  dehght  in  me  as  in  a  beloved  sou,  while  he 
aspired    to    mould    me    int*>    liis    moral    counterpart. 

.  Olenschlager  would  have  made   me  a   cuurtier.   Vou 

■Iteineck  a  diplomatic  man  of  business :  both,  the  latter 
pirticularly,  sought  to  disgust  me  with  poetry  aud 
authorship.  Huesgen  wished  me  to  be  a  Timon  after 
his  fasliion,  but,  at  the  same  time,  an  able  jurisconsult, 
-a  necessary  profession,  as  he  thought,  with  which 
could,  in  a  inigular  manner,  defend  one's  self  and 
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friends  against  the  rabble  of  mankind,  succour  the  op- 
pressed, and,  above  all,  pay  off  a  rogue;  though  the 
last  is  neither  especially  practicable  nor  advisable. 

But  if  I  liked  to  be  at  the  side  of  these  men  to  profit 
by  their  counsels  and  directions,  younger  persons,  only 
a  little  older  than  myself,  roused  me  to  immediate 
emulation.  I  name  here,  before  all  others,  the  brothers 
Schlosser  and  Griesbach.  But  as,  subsequently,  there 
arose  between  us  greater  intimacy,  which  lasted  for 
many  years  uninterruptedly,  I  will  only  say,  for  the 
present,  that  they  were  then  praised  as  being  distin- 
guished in  languages,  and  other  studies  which  opened 
the  academical  course,  and  held  up  as  models,  and  that 
everybody  cherished  the  certain  expectation  that  they 
would  once  do  something  uncommon  in  Church  and 
state. 

With  respect  to  myself,  I  also  had  it  in  my  mind  to 
produce  something  extraordinary ;  but  in  what  it  was 
to  consist  was  not  clear.  But  as  we  are  apt  to  look 
rather  to  the  reward  which  may  be  received  than  to 
the  merit  which  is  to  be  acquired ;  so,  I  do  not  deny, 
that  if  I  thought  of  a  desirable  piece  of  good  fortune,  it 
appeared  to  me  most  fascinating  in  the  shape  of  that 
laurel  garland  which  is  woven  to  adorn  the  poet. 


FIFTH   BOOK 

Every  bird  has  its  decoy,  and  every  man  is  led  and 
misled  in  a  way  peculiar  to  himself.  Nature,  educa- 
tion, circumstances,  and  habit  kept  me  apart  from  all 
that  was  rude ;  and  though  I  often  came  into  contact 
with  the  lower  classes  of  people,  particularly  mechanics, 
no  close  connection  grew  out  of  it.  I  had  indeed 
boldness  enough  to  undertake  something  uncommon 
and  perhaps  dangerous,  and  many  times  felt  disposed 
to  do  so ;  but  I  was  without  the  handle  by  which  to 
grasp  and  hold  it. 

Meanwhile  I  was  quite  unexpectedly  involved  in  an 
affair  which  brought  me  near  to  a  great  hazard,  and  at 
least  for  a  long  time  into  perplexity  and  distress.  The 
good  terms  on  which  I  before  stood  with  the  boy  whom 
I  have  already  named  Pylades  was  maintained  up  to 
the  time  of  my  youth.  We  indeed  saw  each  other 
less  often,  because  our  parents  did  not  stand  on  the 
best  footing  with  each  other ;  but,  when  we  did  meet, 
the  old  raptures  of  friendship  broke  out  immediately. 
Once  we  met  in  the  alleys  which  offer  a  very  agreeable 
walk  between  the  outer  and  inner  gate  of  Saint  Callus. 
We  had  scarcely  returned  greetings  when  he  said  to 
me,  **I  hold  to  the  same  opinion  as  ever  about  your 
verses.  Those  which  you  recently  communicated  to 
me,  I  read  aloud  to  some  pleasant  companions;  and 
not  one  of  them  will  believe  that  you  have  made 
them."  "Let  it  pass,"  I  answered:  "we  will  make 
and  enjoy  them,  and  the  others  may  think  and  say  of 
them  what  they  please." 
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"  There  comes  the  unbeliever  now,"  added  my  friend. 
**  We  will  not  speak  of  it,"  I  replied :  "  what  is  the 
use  of  it  ?  one  cannot  convert  them."  "  By  no  means," 
said  my  friend :  "  I  cannot  let  the  aflTair  pass  ofif  in  this 
way." 

After  a  short,  insignificant  conversation,  my  yt)ung 
comrade,  who  was  but  too  well  disposed  toward  me, 
could  not  suffer  the  matter  to  drop,  without  saying  to 
the  other,  with  some  resentment,  "Here  is  my  friend 
who  made  those  pretty  verses,  for  which  you  will  not 
give  him  credit!"  "He  will  certainly  not  take  it 
amiss,"  answered  the  other ;  "  for  we  do  him  an  honour 
when  we  suppose  that  more  learning  is  required  to 
make  such  verses  than  one  of  his  years  can  possess." 
I  replied  with  something  indififerent;  but  my  friend 
continued,  "  It  will  not  cost  much  labour  to  convince 
you.  Give  him  any  theme,  and  he  will  make  you 
a  poem  on  the  spot."  I  assented;  we  were  agreed; 
and  the  other  asked  me  whether  I  would  venture  to 
compose  a  pretty  love-letter  in  rhyme,  which  a  modest 
young  woman  might  be  supposed  to  write  to  a  young 
man,  to  declare  her  inclination.  "Nothing  is  easier 
than  that,"  I  answered,  "if  I  only  had  writing  ma- 
terials." He  pulled  out  his  pocket  almanac,  in  which 
there  were  a  great  many  blank  leaves ;  and  I  sat  down 
upon  a  bench  to  write.  They  walked  about  in  the 
meanwhile,  but  always  kept  me  in  sight.  I  immedi- 
ately brought  the  required  situation  before  my  mind, 
and  thought  how  agreeable  it  must  be  if  some  pretty 
girl  were  really  attached  to  me,  and  would  reveal  her 
sentiments  to  me,  either  in  prose  or  versa  I  therefore 
began  my  declaration  with  delight,  and  in  a  little  while 
executed  it  in  a  flowing  measure,  between  doggerel 
and  madrigal,  with  the  greatest  possible  naivete,  and 
in  such  a  way  that  the  skeptic  was  overcome  with 
admiration,  and  my  friend  with  delight.  The  request 
of  the  former  to  possess  the  poem  I  could  the  less 
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refuse,  as  it  was  written  in  bis  almanac ;  and  I  liked 
lito  see  the  documentary  evidence  of  my  capiahilities  in 
his  hands.  He  departed  with  many  assurances  of 
admiration  and  respect,  and  msbed  for  nothing  more 
than  that  we  should  often  meet ;  so  we  settled  soon  to 
go  together  into  the  counti-)\ 

Our  excursion  actually  took  place,  and  was  joined 
by  several  more  youug  i>eople  of  the  same  rank.  They 
were  men  of  tlie  middle,  or,  if  you  please,  of  the  lower, 
I  class,  who  were  not  wanting  in  brains,  and  who,  more- 
over, as  they  had  gone  tlirough  school,  were  possessed 
of  various  knowledge  and  a  certain  degi'ee  of  culture. 
In  a  large,  riih  city,  there  arc  many  modes  of  gaining 
a  liveliliood.  Thesti  eked  out  a  Hving  by  copying  for 
the  lawyers,  and  by  advancing  the  children  of  the 
lower  order  more  than  is  usual  in  common  schoola 
With  grown-up  children,  who  were  about  to  be  con- 
firmed, they  went  through  the  reKgious  courses ;  then, 
'  again^  they  assisted  factors  and  merchants  in  some 
way,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  enjoy  themselves  fru- 
gally in  the  eveniiigs,  and  particularly  on  Sundays  and 
festivals. 

On  the  way  there,  while  they  higlily  extolled  my 
love-letter,  they  coufa*5sed  to  me  tliat  they  bad  made 
a  very  men*y  use  of  it}  viz.,  that  it  had  been  copied 
in  a  feigned  hand,  and,  with  a  few  jBrtinent  allusions, 
had  been  sent  to  a  conceited  young  man,  who  was  now 
firmly  j>ersuaded  that  a  lady  to  whnm  he  had  paid 
distant  court  was  excessively  euamout^cd  of  him,  and 
sought  an  opportunity  for  closer  acquaintance.  They 
at  the  same  time  told  me  in  confidence,  that  he  desired 
nothing  more  now  than  to  be  able  to  answer  her  in 
verse  ;  but  that  neither  he  nor  they  were  skilful  enough, 
80  that  they  earnestly  solicited  me  to  compose  the 
much-desired  reply. 

Mystifications  are  and  will  continue  to  be  an  amuse- 
ment for  idle  fjcnple,  whether  more  or  less  ingenious 
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A  venial  wickedness,  a  self-complacent  malice,  is  an 
enjoyment  for  those  who  have  neither  resources  in 
themselves  nor  a  wholesome  external  activity.  No 
age  is  quite  exempt  from  such  pruriences.  We  had 
often  tricked  each  other  in  our  childish  years:  many 
sports  turn  upon  mystification  and  trick.  The  present 
jest  did  not  seem  to  me  to  go  farther:  I  gave  my 
consent.  They  imparted  to  me  many  particulars  which 
the  letter  ought  to  contain,  and  we  brought  it  home 
already  finished. 

A  little  while  afterward  I  was  urgently  invited, 
through  my  friend,  to  take  part  in  one  of  the  evening 
feasts  of  that  society.  The  lover,  he  said,  was  willing 
to  bear  the  expense  on  this  occasion,  and  desired 
expressly  to  thank  the  friend  who  had  shown  himself 
so  excellent  a  poetical  secretary. 

We  came  together  late  enough,  the  meal  was  most 
frugal,  the  wine  drinkable ;  while,  as  for  the  conversa- 
tion, it  turned  almost  entirely  on  jokes  upon  the  young 
man,  who  was  present,  and  certainly  not  very  bright, 
and  who,  after  repeated  readings  of  the  letter,  almost 
believed  that  he  had  written  it  himself. 

My  natural  good  nature  would  not  allow  me  to 
take  much  pleasure  in  such  a  malicious  deception,  and 
the  repetition  of  the  same  subject  soon  disgusted  me. 
I  should  certainly  have  passed  a  tedious  evening,  if  an 
unexpected  apparition  had  not  revived  me.  On  our 
arrival  we  found  the  table  already  neatly  and  orderly 
set,  and  sufficient  wine  served  on  it :  we  sat  down  and 
remained  alone,  without  requiring  further  service.  As 
there  was,  however,  a  scarcity  of  wine  at  last,  one  of 
them  called  for  the  maid;  but,  instead  of  the  maid, 
there  came  in  a  girl  of  uncommon,  and,  when  one  saw 
her  with  all  around  her,  of  incredible,  beauty.  "  What 
do  you  desire?"  she  asked,  after  having  cordially 
wished  us  a  good  evening:  "the  maid  is  ill  in  bed. 
Can  I  serve  you  ? "     "  The  wine  is  out,"  said  one :  *•  if 
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you  would  fetch  us  a  tew  bottles,  it  would  be  very 
kind"  "Do  it,  Gretchen/**  said  anotlier:  "it  is  but 
a  cat*a  leap  from  here  "  "  Why  not  ?  **  she  answered ; 
and,  taking  a  few  empty  bottles  from  the  table,  she 
hastened  out  Her  form,  as  seen  from  behind,  was 
almost  more  elegant.  The  little  cap  sat  so  neatly 
upon  her  little  head,  %vhich  a  slender  throat  united 
very  graoetully  to  her  neck  and  shoulders.  Everything 
about  her  seemed  choice;  and  one  could  survey  her 
whole  form  the  more  at  ease,  as  one's  attention  was  no 
more  exclusively  attracted  and  fettered  by  the  quiet, 
honest  eyes  and  lovely  mouth*  I  reproved  my  com- 
rades for  sending  the  girl  out  alone  at  night,  but  they 
only  laughed  at  me ;  and  I  was  soon  consoled  by  her 
return,  as  tlie  pubHean  lived  only  just  across  the  way. 
"  Sit  down  with  us,  in  return,"  said  one.  She  did  so ; 
but,  alas  I  she  did  not  come  near  me.  She  drank  a 
glass  to  our  health,  and  speedily  departed^  advising  us 
not  to  stay  very  long  together,  and  not  to  be  so  noisy, 
as  her  mother  was  just  going  to  bed.  It  was  nut, 
however,  her  own  mother,  but  the  mother  of  om*  hosts^ 
The  form  of  that  girl  followed  me  from  that  moment 
on  eveiy  path ;  it  was  the  first  durable  impression 
which  a  female  being  had  made  upon  me:  and  as  I 
could  find  no  pretext  to  see  her  at  home,  and  would 
not  seek  one,  I  went  to  church  for  love  of  her,  and  had 
Boon  traced  out  where  she  sat.  Thus,  during  the  long 
Protestant  service,  I  gazed  my  fill  at  her.  Wlien  the 
congregation  left  the  church,  I  did  not  venture  to  ac- 
cost her,  much  less  to  accompany  her,  and  was  per- 
fectly delighted  if  she  seemed  to  have  remarked  me 
and  to  have  returned  my  greeting  with  a  nod.  Yet  I 
was  not  long  denied  the  happiness  of  approaching  her. 
They  had  persuaded  the  lover,  whose  poetical  secretary 
I  had  been,  that  the  letter  written  in  liis  name  had 
been  actually  despatched  to  the  lady,  and  had  strdned 

^The  dimmtiiive  of  Margaret.  — Thaks* 
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to  the  utmost  his  expectations  that  an  answer  must 
come  soon.  This,  also,  I  was  to  write ;  and  the  wag- 
gish company  entreated  me  earnestly,  through  Py lades, 
to  exert  all  my  wit  and  employ  all  my  art,  in  order 
that  this  piece  might  he  quite  elegaot  and  perfect. 

In  the  hope  of  again  seeing  my  beauty,  I  immedi- 
ately set  to  work,  au<l  thought  of  eveiytliiiig  that  would 
he  ill  the  highest  degree  pleasing  if  Gretchen  were  writ* 
ing  it  to  me.  I  thought  I  had  composed  everything 
so  completely  according  to  her  form,  her  nature,  her 
manner,  and  her  mind,  that  I  could  not  refrain  from 
wishing  that  it  were  so  in  reahty,  and  lost  myself  in 
rapture  at  the  mere  thought  that  sometliiug  similar 
could  he  sent  from  her  to  me.  Thus  I  mystified  my- 
self, wliile  I  intended  to  impose  upon  another;  and 
much  joy  and  nmch  trouble  waa  yet  to  arise  out  of 
the  affair.  \\Tien  I  was  once  more  summoned,  I  had 
finished,  pronnsed  to  come,  and  did  not  fail  at  the 
appointed  hour.  There  was  only  one  of  the  young 
people  at  home ;  Gretehen  sat  at  tlie  window  spinning : 
the  mother  was  going  to  and  fro.  The  yoimg  man 
desired  that  I  should  read  it  over  to  liim:  I  did  so, 
and  read,  not  without  emotion,  as  I  glanced  over  the 
paper  at  the  beautiful  girl ;  and  when  I  fancied  that  I 
remarked  a  certain  uneasiness  in  her  deportment,  and 
a  gentle  flush  on  her  cheeks,  I  uttered  hettKr  and  with 
more  animation  that  which  I  wished  to  hear  from 
herself.  The  lover,  who  had  often  inteiTUpted  me 
with  commendations,  at  last  entreated  me  to  make 
some  alterations.  These  affected  some  passages  which 
indeed  were  mther  suited  to  the  condition  of  Gretchen 
than  to  that  of  the  lady,  who  was  of  a  good  family, 
wealthy,  and  known  and  respected  in  the  city.  After 
the  young  man  had  designated  the  desired  changes, 
and  had  brought  me  an  inkstand,  hut  had  taken  leave 
for  a  short  time  on  account  o£  some  business,  I  re- 
mained sitting  on  the  bench  against  tlie  wall,  behind 
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ihe  large  t^ble,  and  essayed  the  alterations  that  were 
lo  be  made,  00  tlie  large  slate,  which  almost  covered 
the  w^hole  table,  with  a  pencil  that  always  lay  in  the 
window ;  because  upon  tliis  slate  reckonings  were  often 
-jnade,  and  vai-ioiis  memoranda  noteil  dt>wn,  and  those 
rComing  in  or  going  ont  even  communicated  with  each 
other, 

I  had  for  awhile  written  ditlerent  things  and  rnbhed 
them  out  again,  when  I  exclaimed  impatiently,  '*  It 
^will  not  do!"  '* So  much  the  Vietter/  8<aid  the  dear 
^girl  in  a  grave  tone :  "  I  wished  that  it  might  nut  do ! 
You  should  not  meddle  in  such  matters."  She  arose 
from  the  distati",  and,  stepping  toward  the  table,  gave 
me  a  sevei-e  lecture,  with  a  great  deal  of  good  sense 
and  kindliness.  "The  thing  seems  an  innocent  jest: 
it  is  a  jest,  but  it  is  not  innocent,  I  have  already 
lived  to  see  several  cases,  in  which  our  young  people, 
for  the  sake  of  such  mere  mischief,  have  brought  them- 
eelves  into  great  ditticulty/*  "  But  what  shall  I  do  ? " 
I  asked :  "  the  letter  is  wTitten,  and  they  rely  upon  me 
to  alter  it'*  "Tmst  me,"  she  replied,  *'and  do  not 
alter  it ;  nay,  take  it  back,  put  it  in  your  pocket,  go 
away,  and  try  to  make  the  matter  straight  through 
your  friend.  I  %vill  also  put  in  a  word ;  for  look  you, 
though  I  am  a  poor  girl,  and  dejx^ndent  upon  these 
relations,  —  wlio  indeed  do  nothing  bad,  tliough  they 
often,  for  the  sake  of  sport  or  profit,  undeitake  a  gooii 
deal  that  is  rash,  —I  have  rt^sisted  themj  and  would 
not  copy  the  first  letter,  as  they  requesteil  They 
traascribed  it  in  a  feigned  hand ;  and,  if  it  is  not  other- 
wise,  80  may  they  also  do  with  this.  And  jou„  a 
young  man  of  good  family,  rich,  independent,  why  will 
you  allow  yourself  to  be  used  as  a  tool  in  a  business 
which  can  certainly  bring  no  good  to  you,  and  may 
possibly  bring  much  that  is  unpleasant?"  It  made 
me  very  happy  to  hear  her  speak  thus  continuously, 
for  generally  she  introiJuced  bat  few  wnnds  into  con- 
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versation.  My  liking  for  her  grew  incredibly.  I  was 
not  master  of  myself,  and  replied, "  I  am  not  so  inde- 
pendent as  you  suppose ;  and  of  what  use  is  wealth  to 
me,  when  the  most  precious  thing  I  can  desire  is 
wanting  ? " 

She  had  drawn  my  sketch  of  the  poetic  epistle 
toward  her,  and  read  it  half  aloud  in  a  sweet  and 
graceful  manner. 

"  That  is  very  pretty,**  said  she,  stopping  at  a  sort  of 
iMLxve  point ;  "  but  it  is  a  pity  that  it  is  not  destined 
for  a  real  purpose."  "That  were  indeed  very  desir- 
able," I  cried ;  "  and,  oh !  how  happy  must  he  be,  who 
receives  from  a  girl  he  infinitely  loves,  such  ah  assur- 
ance of  her  affection."  "There  is  much  required  for 
that,"  she  answered,  "and  yet  many  things  are  pos- 
sible." "  For  example,"  I  continued,  "  if  any  one  who 
knew,  prized,  honoured,  and  adored  you,  laid  such  a 
paper  before  you,  what  would  you  do  ? "  I  pushed  the 
paper  nearer  to  her,  which  she  had  previously  pushed 
back  to  me.  She  smiled,  reflected  for  a  moment,  took 
the  pen,  and  subscribed  her  nama  I  was  beside  my- 
self with  rapture,  jumped  up,  and  was  going  to  embrace 
her.  "  No  kissing ! "  said  she,  "  that  is  so  vulgar ;  but 
let  us  love  if  we  can."  I  had  taken  up  the  paper,  and 
thrust  it  into  my  pocket.  "  No  one  shall  ever  get  it," 
said  I:  "the  affair  is  closed.  You  have  saved  me." 
"Now  complete  the  salvation,"  she  exclaimed,  "and 
hurry  off,  before  the  others  arrive,  and  you  fall  into 
trouble  and  embarrassment ! "  I  could  not  tear  myself 
away  from  her ;  but  she  asked  me  in  so  kindly  a  man- 
ner, while  she  took  my  right  hand  in  both  of  hers,  and 
lovingly  pressed  it!  The  tears  stood  in  my  eyes:  I 
thought  hers  looked  moist.  I  pressed  my  face  upon 
her  hands,  and  hastened  away.  Never  in  my  life  had 
I  found  myself  in  such  perplexity. 

The  first  propensities  to  love  in  an  uncorrupted 
youth  take   altogether  a  spiritual  direction.     Nature 
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seetDS  to  desire  that  one  aex  may  by  the  senses  per- 
ceive goodness  and  beauty  in  the  other.  And  thus  to 
me^  by  the  sight  of  this  girl,  —  by  my  strong  inchna- 
tion  for  her,  —  a  new  world  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
excellent  had  arisen,  I  perused  my  poetical  epistle  a 
hundred  times,  gazed  at  the  signature,  kissed  it,  pressed 
it  to  my  heart,  and  rejoiced  in  this  amiable  confession. 
But  the  more  my  transports  increased,  the  more  did  it 
pain  me  not  to  be  able  to  visit  her  immediately,  and  to 
aee  and  converse  with  her  again  ;  for  I  dreaded  the 
reproofs  and  importuoities  of  her  eoasins*  The  good 
Py lades,  who  might  have  aiTanged  the  affair,  I  could 
not  contrive  to  meet.  The  next  Sunday,  therefore,  I 
set  out  for  Niederraii,  where  these  associates  generally 
used  to  go,  and  actually  found  them  there.  I  was, 
however,  greatly  surprised,  when,  instead  of  behavmg 
in  a  cross^  distant  nmoner,  they  came  up  to  me  with 
joyful  countenances.  The  youngest  particularly  was 
very  kind,  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  said,  "  You  have 
lately  played  us  a  sony  trick,  and  we  were  very  angry 
with  you ;  but  your  absconding  and  taking  away  the 
poetical  epistle  has  suggested  a  good  thought  to  us, 
which  otherwise  might  never  have  occurred.  By  way 
of  atonement,  you  may  treat  us  to-day ;  and  you  shall 
D  at  the  same  time  the  notion  we  have,  which 
certainly  give  you  pleasure."  This  harangue 
caused  me  no  amall  embarrassment,  for  I  had  about 
me  only  money  enough  to  regale  myself  and  a  friend : 
but  to  treat  a  whole  coujpany,  and  especially  one  which 
did  not  always  stop  at  the  right  time,  I  was  by  no 
means  prepared ;  nay,  the  proposal  astonished  nie  the 
more,  as  they  had  always  insisted,  in  the  most  honour- 
able manner,  that  each  one  should  pay  only  his  own 
share.  They  smiled  at  my  distress ;  and  the  youngest 
proceeded,  "  Let  us  tirst  take  a  seat  in  t!ie  bower,  and 
then  you  shall  learn  more.'*  We  sat  down ;  and  he 
aaid,  **  When  you  had  taken  the  love-letter  with  you, 
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we  talked  the  whole  affair  over  again,  and  came  to 
a  conclusion  that  we  had  gratuitously  misused  your 
talent  to  the  vexation  of  others  and  our  own  danger, 
for  the  sake  of  a  mere  paltry  love  of  mischief,  when 
we  could  have  eniployed  it  to  the  advantage  of  all  of 
us.  See,  I  have  here  an  order  for  a  wedding-poem,  as 
well  as  for  a  dirge.  The  second  must  be  ready  im- 
mediately, the  other  can  wait  a  week.  Now,  if  you 
make  these,  which  is  easy  for  you,  you  will  treat  us 
twice ;  and  we  shall  long  remain  your  debtors.'*  This 
proposal  pleased  me  in  every  respect ;  for  I  had  already 
in  my  childhood  looked  with  a  certain  envy  on  the 
occasional  poems,^  —  of  which  then  several  circulated 
every  week,  and  at  respectable  marriages  especially 
came  to  hght  by  the  dozen,  —  because  I  thought  I 
could  make  such  things  as  well,  nay,  better  than 
others.  Now  an  opportunity  was  offered  me  to  show 
myself,  and  especially  to  see  myself  in  print.  I  did 
not  appear  disinclined.  They  acquainted  me  with  the 
personal  particulars  and  the  position  of  the  family :  I 
went  somewhat  aside,  made  my  plan,  and  produced 
some  stanzas.  However,  when  I  returned  to  the  com- 
pany, and  the  wine  was  not  spared,  the  poem  began  to 
halt;  and  I  could  not  deliver  it  that  evening.  "There 
is  still  time  till  to-morrow  evening,"  they  said ;  "  and  we 
will  confess  to  you  that  the  fee  which  we  receive  for 
the  dirge  is  enough  to  get  us  another  pleasant  evening 
to-morrow.  Come  to  us;  for  it  is  but  fair  that 
Gretchen,  too,  should  sup  with  us,  as  it  was  she  prop- 
erly who  gave  us  the  notion."  My  joy  was  unspeak- 
abla  On  my  way  home  I  had  only  the  remaining 
stanzas  in  my  head,  wrote  down  the  whole  before  I 
went  to  sleep,  and  the  next  morning  made  a  very  neat, 
fair  copy.     The  day  seemed  infinitely  long  to  me ;  and 

^That  is  to  say,  a  poem  written  for  a  certain  occasion,  as  a 
wedding,  funeral,  etc.  Tlie  German  word  is  ^^Oelegenheitsge- 
dicW.''  — Trans. 
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scarcely  was  it  dusk,  than  I  found  myself  again 
in  the  narrow  little  dwelling  beside  the  dearest  of 
girls. 

The  young  people,  with  whom  in  this  way  I  formed 
a  closer  and  closer  cooneciion,  were  not  exactly  of  a 
low,  but  of  an  ordinary,  type.  Their  activity  was  com- 
mendable, and  I  Mstened  to  them  with  pleasure  when 
they  spoke  of  the  manifold  ways  and  means  by  which 
one  could  gain  a  Mving :  above  all,  they  loved  to  tell 
of  people,  now  very  rich,  who  had  begun  with  notlnng. 
Others  to  whom  they  referred  had,  as  poor  clerks,  ren- 
dered themselves  inilispe usable  tu  their  employers,  and 
had  finally  ristin  to  be  their  sons-in-law ;  while  others 
had  so  enlarged  and  improved  a  little  trade  in  matches 
and  the  like,  that  they  were  now  pros|>erons  merchants 
and  tradesmen.  But  above  all,  to  young  men  who 
were  active  on  their  feet,  the  trade  of  agent  and  factor, 
and  the  undertaking  of  all  sorts  of  commissions  and 
charges  for  helpless  rich  men  was,  they  said,  a  most 
profitable  means  of  gaining  a  livelihoal.  We  all  liked 
to  hear  this ;  and  each  one  fancied  himself  somebody, 
when  he  imagined^  at  the  moment,  that  there  was 
enough  in  him,  not  only  to  get  on  in  the  world,  but  to 
acquire  an  extraordinary  fortune.  Kut  no  one  seemed 
to  carry  on  tliis  conversation  more  earnestly  than 
Pylades,  who  at  last  confessed  that  he  had  an  extraor* 
dinary  passion  for  a  girl,  and  was  actually  engaged  to 
her*  The  circumstances  of  his  parents  would  not 
allow  him  to  go  to  universities ;  but  he  had  endeav- 
oured to  acquire  a  fine  handwriting,  a  knowledge  of 
accounts  and  the  modern  languages,  and  would  now 
do  his  best  in  hopes  of  attaining  that  domestic  felicity. 
His  fellows  praised  him  for  tliis,  although  they  did  not 
approve  of  a  premature  engagement;  and  they  added, 
that  while  forced  to  acknowledge  him  to  be  a  fine,  good 
fellow,  they  did  not  consider  him  active  or  enterprising 
Wiough  to  do  anything  extraordinary.     While  ha,  in 
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vindication  of  himself,  circumstantially  set  forth  what 
he  thought  himself  fit  for,  and  how  he  was  going  to 
begin,  the  others  were  also  incited;  and  each  one 
began  to  tell  what  he  was  now  able  to  do,  doing,  or 
carrying  on,  what  he  had  abeady  accomplished,  and 
what  he  saw  immetliately  before  him.  The  turn  at 
last  came  to  me,  I  was  to  set  forth  my  course  of  life 
and  prospects ;  and,  while  I  was  considering,  Pylades 
said,  "  I  make  this  one  proviso,  lest  we  be  at  too  great 
a  disadvantage,  that  he  does  not  bring  into  the  account 
the  external  advantages  of  his  position.  He  should 
rather  tell  us  a  tale  how  he  would  proceed  if  at  this 
moment  he  were  thrown  entirely  upon  his  own  re- 
sources, as  we  are." 

Gretc-hen,  who  till  this  moment  had  kept  on  spin- 
ning, rose,  and  seated  herself  as  usual  at  the  end  of 
the  table.  We  had  already  emptied  some  bottles, 
and  I  began  to  relate  the  hypothetical  history  of  my 
life  in  the  best  humour,  '*  First  of  all,  then,  I  com- 
mend myself  to  you,"  said  I,  **  that  you  may  continue 
the  custom  you  have  begun  to  bestow  on  ma  If  you 
gradually  procure  me  the  profit  of  all  the  occasional 
poems,  and  we  do  not  consume  them  in  mere  feasting, 
I  shall  soon  come  to  something.  But  then,  you  must 
not  take  it  ill  if  I  dabble  also  in  your  handicraft" 
Upon  this,  I  told  them  what  I  had  observed  in  their 
occupations,  and  for  which  I  held  myself  fit  at  any 
rate.  Each  one  had  previously  rated  his  services  in 
money,  and  I  asked  them  to  assist  me  also  in  complet- 
ing my  establishment  Gretchen  had  listened  to  all 
hitherto  verj^  attentively,  and  that  in  a  position  which 
well  suited  her,  whether  she  chose  to  hear  or  to  speak. 
With  both  hands  she  clasped  her  folded  arms,  and 
rested  them  on  the  edge  of  the  tabla  Thus  she  could 
sit  a  long  while  without  moving  anytliing  but  her 
head,  which  was  never  done  without  some  occasion 
or  meaning.     She  had  several  times  put  in  a  word. 
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and  helped  us  on  over  this  and  that,  when  we  halted 
in  our  projects,  and  then  was  again  still  and  quiet  as 
usual  I  kept  her  in  my  eye,  and  it  may  i-eadily 
be  supposed  that  I  had  not  devised  and  uttered  my 
plan  without  reference  to  her.  My  passion  for  her 
gave  to  what  I  said  such  an  air  of  truth  and  probabil- 
ity, that,  for  a  moment,  I  deceived  myself,  imagined 
myself  as  lonely  and  helpless  as  my  story  supposed, 
and  felt  extremely  happy  in  the  prospect  of  possessing 
her.  Pylades  had  closed  his  confession  with  marriage ; 
and  the  question  arose  among  the  rest  of  us,  whether 
our  plans  went  as  far  as  that.  "  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  on  that  score,"  said  I;  "for  properly  a  wife  is 
necessary  to  every  one  of  us,  in  order  to  presene  at 
home,  and  enable  us  to  enjoy  as  a  w^hole,  what  we 
rake  together  abroad  in  such  an  odd  way/'  I  then 
made  a  sketch  of  a  wife,  such  as  I  wished ;  and  it 
must  have  turned  out  strangely  if  she  had  not  been  a 
perfect  counterpart  of  Gretchen. 

The  dirge  was  consumed;  the  epithalamium  now 
stood  beneficially  at  hand;  I  overcame  all  fear  and 
care,  and  contrived,  as  I  had  many  acquaintances,  to 
conceal  my  actual  evening  entertainments  from  my 
family.  To  see  and  to  be  near  the  deiir  girl  was  soon 
an  indispensable  condition  of  my  being.  The  friends 
liad  grown  just  as  accustomed  to  me,  and  we  were 
almoBt  daily  together,  as  if  it  could  not  be  otherwise. 
Fylades  had,  in  the  meantime,  introduced  his  fair  one 
into  the  house ;  and  this  pair  passed  many  an  evening 
with  ua.  They,  as  bride  and  bridegi'oom,  though  still 
▼ery  much  in  the  bud,  did  not  conceal  their  tender- 
ness: Gretchen's  deportment  toward  me  was  only 
suited  to  keep  lue  at  a  distanca  She  gave  her  hand 
to  no  one,  not  even  to  me ;  slie  allowed  no  touch : 
yet  she  many  times  seat^^d  herself  near  me,  particu- 
larly w^heu  I  wrote,  or  read  aloud,  and  then,  laying 
her  arm  famiharly  upon  my  shoulder,  she  looked  over 
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the  book  or  paper.  If,  however,  I  ventured  to  take 
on  a  similar  liberty  with  her,  she  withdrew^  and  did 
not  return  very  soon.  This  position  she  often  re- 
peated ;  and,  indeed,  all  her  attitudes  and  motions  wei^ 
very  uniform,  but  always  equally  becumiug,  beautiful, 
and  cliarndng.  But  such  a  familiarity  I  never  saw 
her  practise  toward  anybody  elsa 

One  of  the  moat  innocent,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
amusing,  parties  of  pleasure  in  which  I  engaged  with 
diHereut  cumt>auies  of  young  people,  was  tlas»— that 
we  seated  uurselves  in  the  Hiichst  market-siup,  ob- 
served the  strange  passengers  packed  away  in  it,  and 
bantered  and  teased,  now  this  one,  now  that,  as  pleas- 
ure or  caprice  prompted.  At  Huchst  we  got  out  at 
the  time  when  the  market-boat  from  ilaioz  arrived. 
At  a  hotel  there  was  a  well-spread  table,  where  the 
better  sort  of  travellers,  comiug  and  going,  ate  with 
each  other,  aud  then  prtjceei^led,  each  on  his  way,  as 
both  ships  returned.  Every  time,  after  dining,  we 
saded  up  to  Frankfort,  having,  with  a  very  large 
company,  made  the  cheapest  water-exeursion  that  was 
possible.  Once  I  had  undertaken  this  journey  with 
Gn^tcheu's  cousins,  when  a  young  man  joined  us  at 
table  in  Hiichst,  who  might  he  a  little  older  tlian  we 
wera  They  knew  him,  and  he  got  himself  introduced 
to  me.  He  had  something  very  pleasiug  in  his 
manner,  though  he  was  not  otherwise  distinguished. 
Coming  from  Mainz,  he  now  went  hack  with  us  to 
Frankfort,  and  conversed  with  me  of  everj-thiug  that 
related  to  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  city,  and 
the  public  offices  aud  places,  on  which  he  seemed 
to  me  to  be  very  well  informed.  When  we  separated, 
he  bade  me  farewell,  and  added,  that  he  wished  1 
might  think  well  of  him,  as  lie  hoped  on  occasion 
to  avail  himself  of  my  recommendation,  I  did  not 
know  what  he  meant  by  this,  hut  the  cousins  en- 
lightened me  some  days  after.     They  spoke  well  of 
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him,  and  asked  me  to  intercede  with  my  grandfather, 
as  a  moderate  appointment  was  just  now  vacant, 
which  this  friend  would  like  to  obtain.  I  at  first 
wished  to  be  excused.  £ia  I  had  never  meddled  in 
such  affairs ;  but  they  went  on  urging  me  until  I 
resolved  to  do  it.  I  had  already  many  times  remarked, 
that  in  these  grants  of  offices,  which  unfortunately 
were  regarded  as  matters  of  favour,  tlie  mediation  of 
my  grandmother  or  an  aunt  had  not  been  without 
effect*  I  was  now  so  advanced  as  to  arrogate  some 
influence  to  myself.  For  that  reason,  to  gratify  my 
friends,  who  declared  themselves  under  everj-  scmI  of 
obligation  for  such  a  kindne.ss,  I  overcame  the  timidity 
of  a  grandchild,  and  undertook  to  deliver  a  written 
application  that  was  banded  in  to  me. 

One  Sunday,  after  dinner,  while  my  gi'andfather  was 
busy  in  his  garden,  all  the  more  because  autumn  was 
approaching,  and  1  tried  to  nmsi  him  on  every  side. 
I  came  ft»rwai'd  mtli  my  request  and  the  petition, 
after  some  hesitation.  He  looked  at  it,  and  asked  me 
whether  I  knew  the  young  man.  I  told  him  in  gen- 
eral t^rms  wliat  was  to  he  said,  and  he  let  the  matter 
rest  there.  **  If  he  has  merit,  and,  moreover,  good 
testimonials,  I  will  favour  him  for  your  sake  and  hia 
own."  He  said  no  mons,  and  for  a  long  while  I  heai-d 
nothing  of  the  matter. 

For  some  time  I  liad  ol»served  that  Gretchen  was  no 

Dger  spinning,  but  instead  was  employed  in  sewing. 

id  that,  too,  on  very  tine  work,  which  suqirised  me 
more,  as  the  days  were  already  shoiteniug,  and 
was  coming  on-  I  thought  no  further  abunt 
it;  only  it  troubl^  me  that  several  times  I  had  not 
found  her  at  home  in  the  morning  as  formerly,  and 
could  not  learn,  ^i^ithout  importunity,  whither  she  had 
gona  Yet  I  was  destined  one  day  to  be  surprised  in 
a  very  odd  manner.  My  sister,  who  was  getting 
herself  ready  for  a  ball,  asked  me  to  fetch  her  some 
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80-called  Italian  flowers,  at  a  fashionable  milliner'a 
They  were  made  in  convents,  and  were  small  and 
pretty:  myrtles  especially,  dwarf-roses,  and  the  like, 
came  out  quite  beautifully  and  naturally.  I  did  her 
the  favour,  and  went  to  the  shop  where  I  had  been 
with  her  often  already.  Hardly  had  I  entered,  and 
greeted  the  proprietress,  than  I  saw  sitting  in  the 
window  a  lady,  who,  in  a  lace  cap,  looked  very  young 
and  pretty,  and  in  a  silk  mantilla  seemed  very  well 
shaped.  I  could  easily  recognise  that  she  was  an 
assistant,  for  she  was  occupied  in  fastening  a  ribbon 
and  feathers  upon  a  hat.  The  milliner  showed  me 
the  long  box  with  single  flowers  of  various  sorta  I 
looked  them  over,  and,  as  I  made  my  choice,  glanced 
again  toward  the  lady  in  the  window ;  but  how  great 
was  my  astonishment  when  I  perceived  an  incredible 
similarity  to  Gretchen,  nay,  was  forced  to  be  con- 
vinced at  last  that  it  was  Gretchen  herself.  Nor 
could  I  doubt  any  longer,  when  she  winked  with  her 
eyes,  and  gave  me  a  sign  that  I  must  not  betray 
our  acquaintance.  I  now,  with  my  choosing  and 
rejecting,  drove  the  milliner  into  despair  more  than 
even  a  lady  could  have  done.  I  had,  in  fact,  no 
choice;  for  I  was  excessively  confused,  and  at  the 
same  time  liked  to  linger,  because  it  kept  me  near  the 
girl,  whose  disguise  annoyed  me,  though  in  that  dis- 
guise she  appeared  to  me  more  enchanting  than  ever. 
Finally  the  milliner  seemed  to  lose  all  patience,  and 
with  her  own  hands  selected  for  me  a  whole  bandbox 
full  of  flowers,  which  I  was  to  place  before  my  sister, 
and  let  her  choose  for  herself.  Thus  I  was,  as  it 
were,  driven  out  of  the  shop,  she  sending  the  box 
in  advance  by  one  of  her  girls. 

Scarcely  had  I  reached  home  than  my  father  caused 
me  to  be  called,  and  communicated  to  me  that  it  was 
now  quite  certedn  that  the  Archduke  Joseph  would  be 
elected  and  crowned  King  of   Eome.     An  event  so 
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highly  important  was  not  to  be  expected  without  prep- 
aration, Dor  allowe^l  to  pass  with  mere  gaping  and 
fitariog.  He  wished^  therefore,  he  said,  to  gu  through 
with  me  the  election  atid  coronation  diaries  of  the  two 
last  coronations,  as  weM  as  through  the  last  capitula- 
tions of  election,  in  order  to  remark  what  new  condi- 
tions might  he  added  in  the  present  instance*  The 
diaries  were  opened,  and  we  occupied  ourselves  with 
them  the  whole  day  till  far  into  the  night ;  wliile  the 
pretty  girl,  sometimes  in  her  old  house-dress,  sume- 
times  in  her  new  costume,  ever  hovered  hefore  me, 
backwards  and  forwards  among  the  most  august  oh- 
jecte  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empira  This  evening  it 
was  impossible  to  see  her,  and  I  lay  awake  through 
a  very  restless  night.  The  study  of  yesterday  was  the 
next  day  zealously  resumed ;  and  it  was  not  till  toward 
evening  that  1  found  it  possible  to  visit  my  fair  one, 
whom  I  met  again  in  her  usual  housendress.  She 
smiled  when  she  saw  me,  but  I  did  not  venture  to 
mention  anything  l)efoi^  the  others.  When  the  whole 
company  sat  quietly  together  again,  she  began,  and 
said,  "  It  is  unfair  that  you  do  not  confide  to  our  friend 
what  we  have  lately  resolved  upon."  She  then  con- 
tinued to  relate,  that  after  our  late  conversation,  in 
which  the  discussion  was  how  any  one  could  get  on 
in  the  world,  something  was  also  said  of  the  way  in 
which  a  woman  could  enhance  the  value  of  her  talent 
ad  labour,  and  advantageously  employ  her  time.  The 
^usin  had  consequently  proposed  that  she  should 
make  an  experiment  at  a  milliners,  who  was  just  then 
in  want  of  an  assistant.  They  had,  she  said,  aiTauged 
with  the  woman:  she  went  there  so  many  hours  a  day, 
and  was  well  paid ;  but  she  would  there  be  obUged,  for 
propriety's  sake,  to  conform  to  a  certain  dress,  which, 
however,  she  left  behind  her  every  time,  as  it  did  not 
at  all  suit  her  other  modes  of  life  and  employment  I 
was  indeed  set  at  rest  by  this  declaration ;  but  it  did 
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not  quite  please  me  to  know  that  the  pretty  girl  was  ob 
a  public  shop,  and  at  a  place  where  the  fashionable 
world  found  a  convenient  resort.  But  I  betrayed  noth- 
ing, and  strove  to  work  off  my  jealous  care  in  silence. 
For  tliis  the  younger  cousin  did  not  allow  me  a  long 
time,  as  he  once  moi^e  came  forward  with  a  proposal 
for  an  occasional  poem,  told  me  all  the  personalities^ 
and  at  once  desired  mc  to  prepare  myeclf  for  the  in- 
vention and  disposition  of  the  work.  He  had  spoken 
with  me  several  times  already  concerning  the  proper 
treatment  of  such  a  theme ;  and,  as  I  was  voluble  in 
these  cases,  he  readily  asked  me  to  explain  to  him,  cir- 
cumstantially, what  is  rhetorical  in  these  things,  to  give 
him  a  notion  of  the  matter,  and  to  make  use  of  my 
own  and  others'  labours  in  this  kind  for  examples. 
The  young  man  had  some  Ijniins,  but  not  a  trace  of  a 
poetical  vein  ;  and  now  he  went  so  much  into  particu- 
lars, and  wished  to  have  such  an  account  of  everjlhing, 
that  I  gave  utterance  to  the  remark,  "  It  seems  as  if 
you  wanted  to  encroach  upon  my  trade,  and  take  away 
my  customers ! "  **  1  will  not  deny  it,"  said  he,  smil- 
ing, *'  as  I  shall  do  you  no  Iiarm  by  it.  This  will  only 
continue  to  the  time  Avhen  you  go  to  the  university,  and 
till  then  you  must  allow  me  still  to  profit  something 
by  your  stmicty."  "  Most  cuixlially/'  I  replied ;  and  I 
enconniged  him  to  draw  out  a  plan,  to  choose  a  metre 
according  to  the  character  of  his  subject,  and  to  do 
whatever  else  might  seem  necessary.  He  went  to 
work  in  earnest,  but  did  not  succeed.  I  wns  in  the 
cud  compelled  to  rewrite,  so  much  of  it,  tliat  I  could 
more  easily  and  better  have  written  it  all  from  the 
beginning  myself.  Yet  this  teaching  and  learning, 
this  mutual  labour*  afforde*!  us  good  entertainment. 
Gretchen  took  part  in  it,  and  had  many  a  pretty 
notion  j  so  that  we  were  all  pleased,  we  may,  indeed, 
say  happy.  During  the  day  she  worked  at  the  mil- 
Hner's :  in  the  evenings  we  generally  met  together,  and 
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our  contentment  was  not  even  disturbed  when  at  last 
tlie  commissions  fur  oeeasioiial  poems  began  to  leave 
ofll  Still  wt3  felt  burt  once,  when  one  of  them  came 
back  under  protest,  bei'ause  it  did  not  suit  the  party 
who  ordered  it.  We  consoled  ourselves,  however,  as 
we  considered  it  our  very  best  work,  and  could,  there- 
'  loTBf  declare  the  other  a  bad  judge.  The  cousin,  wlio 
vms  determined  to  learn  soiuething  at  any  rate,  resorted 
to  the  expedient  of  inventing  problems,  in  the  solution 
of  which  we  always  found  anmseraent  enough ;  but,  as 
they  brought  in  nothing,  our  little  banquets  had  to  be 
much  more  frugally  managed. 

That  great  political  object,  the  election  and  corona- 
tion of  a  King  of  Koine,  was  pursued  wuth  more  and 
more  earnestness.  The  assembling  of  the  electoral 
college,  originally  appointed  to  take  place  at  Augsburg 
in  the  October  of  1763,  was  now  transfen'ed  to  Frank- 
fort ;  and  both  at  tlie  end  of  this  year  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next,  preparations  went  forward  which 
should  usher  in  this  important  business.  The  l>egin- 
ning  was  made  by  a  parade  never  yet  seen  by  na 
One  of  our  chancer)^  officials  on  horseback,  escorted 
by  four  trumpeters  likewise  mounted,  and  surrounded 
by  a  guard  of  infantry,  read  in  a  loud,  clear  voice  at 
all  the  corners  of  the  city,  a  prolix  edict,  which  an- 
nounced the  forthcoming  proceedings,  and  exhorted  the 
citizens  to  a  becoming  deportment  suitable  to  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  council  was  occupied  with  weighty 
considerations ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  inipcrial 
quartermaster,  despatclied  by  the  hereditary  grand 
marshal,  made  his  appearance,  in  order  to  arrange  and 
designate  the  residences  of  the  ambassadors  and  their 
suites,  according  to  the  old  custom.  Our  house  lay  in 
the  Palatine  district,  and  we  had  to  provide  for  a  new 
but  agreeable  billeting.  The  middle  story,  wliicli 
Count  Thorane  had  formerly  occupied,  was  given  up 
to  a  cavalier  of  the  Palatinate;  and  as    Baroii   von 
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Konigsthal,  the  Nuremberg  chargS-d^affaireSf  occapie( 
the  upper  floor,  we  were  still  more  crowded  than  ii 
the  time  of  the  French.  This  served  me  as  a  ne\ 
pretext  for  being  out  of  doors,  and  to  pass  the  greate 
part  of  the  day  in  the  streets,  that  I  might  see  all  tha 
was  open  to  public  view. 

After  the  preliminary  alteration  and  arrangement  o 
the  rooms  in  the  town-house  had  seemed  to  us  wort! 
seeing ;  after  the  arrival  of  the  ambassadors  one  afte 
another,  and  their  first  solenm  ascent  in  a  body,  on  th< 
6th  of  February,  had  taken  place,  —  we  adndred  th 
coming  in  of  the  imperial  commissioners,  and  thei 
ascent  also  to  the  Bomer,  which  was  made  with  grea 
pomp.  The  dignified  person  of  the  Prince  of  Lichten 
stein  made  a  good  impression ;  yet  connoisseurs  main 
tained  that  the  showy  liveries  had  already  been  use< 
on  another  occasion,  and  that  this  election  and  corona 
tion  would  hardly  equal  in  brilliancy  that  of  Charle 
the  Seventh.  We  younger  folks  were  content  witl 
what  was  before  our  eyes :  all  seemed  to  us  very  fine 
and  much  of  it  perfectly  astonishing. 

The  electoral  congress  was  fixed  at  last  for  the  3( 
of  March.  New  formalities  again  set  the  city  ii 
motion,  and  the  alternate  visits  of  ceremony  on  th 
part  of  the  ambassadors  kept  us  always  on  our  legs 
We  were,  moreover,  compelled  to  watch  closely;  a 
we  were  not  only  to  gape  about,  but  to  note  every 
thing  well,  in  order  to  give  a  proper  report  at  home 
and  even  to  make  out  many  little  memoirs,  on  whicl 
my  father  and  Herr  von  Konigsthal  had  dehberated 
partly  for  our  exercise  and  partly  for  their  own  in 
formation.  And  certainly  this  was  of  peculiar  advan 
tage  to  me ;  as  I  was  enabled  very  tolerably  to  keep  ] 
living  election  and  coronation  diary,  as  far  as  regarde< 
externals. 

The  person  who  first  of  all  made  a  durable  imprea 
sion  upon  me  was  the  chief  ambassador  from  the  elect 
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of  Mainz,  Baroo  von  Erthal,  afterward  elector. 
Rthout  having  anylhing  striking  in  his  figure,  he  was 
always  highly  pleasing  to  me  in  his  black  gown 
trimmed  with  lace.  The  second  ambassador.  Baron 
von  Groschlag,  was  a  well-formed  man  of  the  world, 
€ft8y  in  his  exterior,  but  conductiog  himself  with  great 
decorum.  He  everywhere  produced  a  very  agreeable 
impression.  Prince  Esterhazy,  the  Bohemian  envoy, 
was  not  tall,  though  %vell  formed,  lively,  and  at  the 
same  time  eminently  decorous,  without  pride  or  cold- 
ness. I  had  a  special  liking  for  him,  Ijecause  he  re- 
minded me  of  Marshal  de  Broglio.  Yet  the  form  and 
dignity  of  these  excellent  persons  vanished,  in  a  cer- 
tain degree,  before  the  prejudice  that  was  entertained 
in  favour  of  Baron  vou  Plotho,  the  Brandenburg  ambas- 
sador. This  man,  who  was  distinguished  by  a  certain 
parsimony,  both  in  his  own  clothes  and  in  his  liveries 
and  equipages,  had  been  gi-eatly  renowned,  from  the 
time  of  the  Seven  Years*  War,  as  a  diplomatic  hero. 
At  Eatisbon,  when  the  notary  April  th oughts  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses,  to  sei^e  him  with  the  declara- 
tion of  outlawr}'  which  had  been  issued  against  his 
king,  he  had,  with  the  laconic  exclamation,  **  What  I 
you  serve  ? "  thrown  him,  or  caused  liim  to  be  thrown, 
dowB-stairs.  We  believed  the  first,  because  it  pleased 
us  best;  and  we  could  re^idily  believe  it  of  the  little 
compact  man,  with  his  black,  fiery  eyes  glancing  here 
and  thera  All  eyes  were  directed  toward  him,  par- 
ticularly when  he  aUghted.  There  arose  every  time  a 
Bort  of  joyous  whispering ;  and  Imt  httle  was  wanting 
to  a  regular  explosion,  or  a  shout  of  "  Vivat !  Bravo !  ** 
So  high  did  the  king,  and  all  who  were  devoted  to  him, 
body  and  soul,  stand  in  favour  with  the  crowd,  among 
whom,  besides  the  Frankforters,  were  Germans  from 
ail  parts. 

On  the  one  hand  these  things  gave  me  much  pleas- 
ure ;  as  all  that  took  place,  no  matter  of  what  nature 
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it  might  be,  coDcealed  a  certain  meaning,  indicated 
8ome  internal  relation :  and  such  symbolic  cerem aides 
again,  for  a  moment,  rej>resented  as  living  the  old 
Em  pirn  of  Gerniany,  almost  choked  to  death  by  m 
many  parchments,  pai>ers,  and  books.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  could  not  suppre.ss  a  secret  displeasure, 
when  at  home,  T  had,  on  Ixdialf  of  my  father,  to  tran- 
scribe the  internal  transactions,  and  at  tlie  same  time 
to  remark  that  here  several  powers,  which  balanced 
each  other,  stood  in  opposition,  and  only  so  far  agieed, 
as  they  designed  to  limit  the  new  ruler  even  more 
than  the  old  one;  that  everj^  one  valued  his  influence 
only  so  far  as  he  hoped  to  retain  or  enlarge  liis  privi- 
leges, aud  better  to  secure  his  inde|:»endence.  Nay,  on 
thia  occasion  they  were  more  attentive  than  usual, 
because  they  began  to  fear  Joseph  the  Second,  his 
vehemence,  and  probable  plans. 

With  my  giandfather  and  other  members  of  the 
council,  whose  fannliea  I  used  to  "visit,  this  was  no 
pleasant  time,  they  had  so  much  to  do  with  meeting 
distinguished  guests,  complimenting,  and  the  deliver)^ 
of  presents.  No  less  had  the  magistrate,  both  in  gen- 
eral and  in  particular,  to  defend  lumself,  to  resist,  and 
to  protest,  as  every  one  on  such  occasions  desires  to 
extort  something  from  him,  or  burden  him  with  some- 
thing ;  and  fow^  of  those  to  whom  he  appeals  support 
him,  or  lend  him  their  aid.  In  short,  all  that  I  had 
read  in  **  Lersner  s  Chronicle  "  of  similar  incidents  on 
similar  occasions,  with  admiration  of  the  patience  and 
perseverance  of  tliose  good  old  councilmen,  came  once 
more  vividly  before  my  eyes. 

Mnny, vexations  arise  also  from  this,  that  the  city  is 
gradually  oveiTun  with  people^  both  useful  and  need- 
less. In  vain  are  the  courts  reminded,  on  the  part  of 
the  city,  of  prescriptions  of  the  Golden  Bull,  now, 
indeed,  obsolete.  Not  only  the  deputies  with  their 
attendants,  but  many  persons  of  rank,  and  others  who 
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come  from  curiosity  ur  for  private  objects,  stand  under 
protection ;  and  the  questioii  as  to  who  is  to  be  billeted 
out,  and  who  is  to  hire  his  own  lodging,  is  not  always 
•decided  at  once.  The  tumult  constantly  increases; 
and  even  those  who  have  notliiiig  to  give,  or  to  answer 
for,  begin  to  feel  uncomfortable. 

Even  we  young  people,  who  could  quietly  contem- 

'  plate  it  all,  ever  found  somotliing  w^liich  did  not  quite 

r  satisfy   our    eyes  or    our    iuuiginatiou.     Tlie    Spanish 

mautles,  the  huge  plumed    hats  of  the  ambassadors, 

and  other  objects  here  and  thei-e,  had  indeed  a  truly 

antique  look  ;  but  there  was  a  great  deal,  on  the  other 

Lliand,  so  half-new  or  entirely  modern,  that  the  atfair 

Burne*!    throug!u)ut    a    motley,  uo satisfactory,  often 

tasteless,  appearance.     We  were,  therefore,  very  happy 

to  learn  that  great  preparations  were  made  on  account 

of  the  journey  to  Frankfort  of  the  emperor  and  future 

■  Icing;  that  the  proceedings  of  the  college  of  electors, 

'which  were  based  on  tlie  last   electoral   capitulation, 

were  now  going  forward  rapidly ;  and  that  the  day  of 

election  had   been  apix>iuted  for  the  27tli  of  March. 

Kow  there  was  a  tlnjught  of  fetching  the  insignia  of 

the  empire  from  Nuremberg  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and 

next  we  expected  the  entmnce  of  the  Elector  of  Mainz; 

while   the   disputes  with  his  ambassadors  about  the 

L^uartering  ever  eontiuued. 

Meanwhile  1  pur.sned  my  clerical  labours  at  home 
very  actively,  and    perceived   niaoy  little   suggestions 
(manita)  which  came  in  from  all  side^s,  imd  were  to  be 
[regarded  in  the  new  capitulation.     Every  rank  desired 
ito  see  its   privileges  guaranteed    and    its  importance 
rincreased  in  this  document.     Very  many  such  obser- 
vations and  desires   were,  however,  put  aside :   much 
remained  as  it  was,  though  the  suggestors  (nwmntes) 
received  the  most  positive  assurauces  that  the  neglect 
bould  in  no  wise  ensue  to  their  prejudice. 
In  the  meantime  the  office  of  inipierial  marshal  was 
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forced  to  undertake  many  dangerous  affairs :  the  crowd 
of  strangers  increased,  and  it  became  more  and  more 
difficult  tci  find  lodgings  for  them.  Nor  was  there 
unanimity  as  to  the  limits  of  the  tUlTere.nt  precincts  of 
the  electors.  The  magistracy  wished  to  keep  from  the 
citizens  the  burdens  which  they  were  not  bound  to 
bear ;  and  thus  day  and  night  there  were  hourly  griev- 
ances, redresses,  contests,  and  misunderstandings. 

The  entrance  of  the  Elector  of  Mainz  occurred  on 
the  2l9t  of  May.  Tlien  began  the  cannoimding.  with 
which  for  a  long  time  we  were  often  to  be  deafened. 
This  solemnity  was  important  in  the  series  of  ceremo- 
nies; for  all  tlie  men  whom  we  had  hitherto  seen, 
high  as  they  were  in  rank,  were  still  only  subordi- 
nates: but  here  appeared  a  sovereign,  an  independent 
prince,  the  first  after  the  empieror,  preceded  and  accom- 
panied by  a  large  retinue  worthy  o(  hiuiseli  Of  the 
pomp  which  marked  his  entrance  I  should  have  much 
*  o  tell»  if  I  did  not  purpose  returning  to  it  here^ifter^ 
and  on  an  occasion  which  no  one  could  eiiaily  guesa 

What  I  refer  to  is  tliis:  the  same  day  I^vater,  on 
his  return  home  from  Berlin,  came  through  Frankfort, 
and  saw  the  solemnity.  Now,  though  such  worklly 
formalities  could  not  have  the  least  value  for  him,  this 
procession,  with  its  display  and  all  its  accessories, 
might  have  been  distinctly  impressed  on  his  very 
lively  imagination ;  for  many  years  afterward,  when 
this  eminent  hut  singular  man  showed  me  a  poetical 
paraphrase  of,  I  beheve,  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  I 
discovered  the  entrance  of  Antichrist  copied,  step  by 
step,  figure  by  figure,  circumstance  by  circumstance, 
from  the  entrance  of  the  Elector  of  Mainz  into  Frank- 
fort, in  such  a  manner,  too,  that  eveu  t!ie  tassels  on 
the  hemis  of  the  dun^^oloured  horses  were  not  want- 
ing. More  can  be  said  on  this  poiut  when  I  reach  the 
epcK^h  of  that  strauge  kind  of  poetry  by  which  it  was 
supposed  that  the  myths  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
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ments  were  brought  nearer  to  our  \iew  and  feeliiiga 
wheu  they  were  cuuipletely  travestied  into  tbe  int.»dern 
style,  and  clothe*.!  with  the  vestments  of  present  life, 
whether  gentle  or  simple.  How  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment gradually  obtained  favour  will  be  likewise  dis- 
cussed lieieafter;  yet  I  may  here  simply  remark,  that 
it  could  not  well  be  carried  farther  than  it  was  by 
Lavater  and  his  emulators,  one  of  these  having  de- 
scribed the  three  holy  kings  riding  into  Bethlehem  in 
such  modem  form,  that  the  princes  and  gentlemen 
whom  Lavater  used  to  visit  were  not  to  be  mistaken 
as  the  persons. 

We  will,  then,  for  the  present,  allow  the  Elector 
Emeric  Joseph  to  enter  the  Compostello  incognito^ 
80  to  speak,  and  turn  to  Gretohen,  whom,  just  as  the 
crowd  was  dispersing,  I  spied  iu  the  crowd,  accom- 
panied by  Pyladcs  and  bis  mistress,  the  three  now 
seeming  to  be  inseparable.  We  had  scarcely  come 
up  to  each  other  and  exchanged  greetings,  than  it  was 
agreed  that  we  should  pass  the  evening  together ;  and 
I  kept  the  appointment  punctually.  The  usual  com- 
pany had  assembled ;  and  each  one  had  soraetbiog  to 
relate,  to  say,  or  to  remark,  —  how  one  had  been  most 
struck  by  this  thing,  and  another  by  that*  "  Your 
speeches,"  said  Gretchen  at  last,  "perplex  me  even 
more  than  the  events  of  the  time  tlieinselves.  What 
I  have  seen  I  cannot  make  out,  and  should  very  much 
like  to  know  what  a  great  deal  of  it  means/'  I  replied 
that  it  was  easy  for  me  to  render  her  this  service.  She 
had  only  to  sjiy  what  particularly  interested  hen  This 
she  did ;  and,  as  I  was  about  to  explain  some  ptiints,  it 
waa  found  that  it  wuuld  be  better  to  proceed  in  or<ier. 
I  not  unskilfully  compared  these  solemnities  and  fimc- 
tions  to  a  play,  in  which  the  curtain  was  let  down  at 
will,  while  the  actors  played  on,  and  was  then  raised 
again,  so  that  the  spectators  could  once  more,  to  some 
extent,  take  part  in  the  action.     Being  very  talkative 
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when  I  was  allowed  my  own  way,  I  related  the  whole, 
from  the  beginning  down  to  the  time  present,  in  the 
best  order,  and,  to  make  the  .subject  of  my  discourse 
more  apparent,  did' not  fail  to  use  the  pencil  and  the 
large  slate.  Being  only  slightly  interrupted  by  some 
questions  and  obstinate  assertions  of  the  others,  I 
brought  my  discourse  to  a  close,  to  the  general  satis- 
faction;  while  Gretchen,  by  her  unbroken  attention, 
had  highly  encouraged  me.  At  last  she  thanked  me, 
and  envied,  as  she  said,  all  who  were  informed  of  the 
afiairs  of  this  world,  and  knew  how  this  and  that 
c-ame  about  aod  what  it  si^miiied.  Slie  \vished  she 
were  a  boy,  and  managed  to  acknowledge,  with  much 
kindiiess,  that  she  was  indebted  to  me  for  a  great  deal 
of  instruction.  **  If  I  were  a  boy/*  srkI  she, "  we  would 
leam  something  gnotl  together  at  tlie  imiversity."  The 
conversation  continued  in  this  strain  :  she  definitively 
resolved  to  take  inslruction  in  French,  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  wMch  she  had  become  well  aware  in  the 
milliner*s  shop.  T  asked  her  why  she  no  longer  went 
there ;  for  fluring  the  latter  times,  not  being  able  to 
go  out  nmch  in  the  evening,  I  had  often  passed  the 
shop  during  the  day  for  her  sake,  merely  to  see  her 
for  a  mnment.  She  explained  that  she  had  not  liked 
to  expose  herself  there  in  these  unsettled  times.  As 
af>on  as  the  city  returued  to  its  former  condition,  she 
intended  to  go  there  again. 

Then  the  impending  day  of  election  was  the  topic  of 
conversation.  I  contrived  to  tell,  at  length,  what  was 
going  to  happen,  and  hr>w,  antl  to  support  my  demon- 
strations in  detail  by  drawings  on  the  tablet ;  for  I  had 
the  place  of  conclave,  with  its  altars,  thrones,  seats,  and 
chairs,  perfectly  liefore  my  mind.  We  separated  at  the 
proper  time,  and  in  a  particularly  comfortable  frame  of  < 
mind. 

Fur,  with  a  young   couple  who  are  in  any  dc 
harmoniously  formed  by  nature,  nothing  can  conduce ' 
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to  a  more  beautiful  unioti  than  when  the  maiden  is 

anxious  to  learn,  and  the  youth  inclined  to  teach. 
There  arises  from  it  a  well-grounded  and  agreeable 
relation.  She  sees  in  him  the  creator  of  her  spiritual 
existence ;  and  he  sees  in  her  a  creature  that  ascribes 
her  perfection,  not  to  nature,  not  to  chance,  not  to  any 
one-sided  inclination,  but  ta  a  mutual  will:  and  this 
reciprocation  is  so  sweet*  that  we  cauuut  wonder,  if, 
from  the  days  of  the  old  and  the  new '  Abelard,  the 
nn>st  \iolent  passions,  and  as  niocli  happiness  as  un- 
happineas,  have  arisen  from  sucli  an  iuter course  uf  two 
beinga 

With  the  next  day  began  great  com  motion  in  t!ie 
city^  on  account  of  the  visits  paid  and  returned,  which 
DOW  took  place  with  the  greatest  ceremony.  But  what 
particularly  interei^ted  uie,  as  a  citizen  of  Frankfort, 
and  gave  rise  to  a  great  many  reflections,  was  the 
taking  of  the  oath  of  security  (iSVrAcrAirt/sfiKte)  by  the 
council,  the  mihtary,  and  the  body  of  citizens,  not 
through  representatives,  but  iMirsonally  and  in  mass; 
first,  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Roiner,  by  the  nragintracy 
and  staff-officers ;  then  in  the  great  square  {Hatz\  the 
RrSmerberg,  by  all  the  citizens,  according  to  their  re- 
spective ranks,  gi-adations,  or  quarterings;  and,  lastly, 
by  the  rest  of  the  military.  Here  one  could  survey 
at  a  single  glance  the  entire  commonwealth,  assembled 
for  the  honoumble  purpose  of  swe^iring  security  to  the 
head  and  meudjers  of  the  empire,  and  unbroken  jieace 
during  the  great  work  now  impending.  The  PHectors 
of  Treves  and  of  Cologne  liad  now  also  amved.  On 
the  eveniDg  before  the  day  of  election,  all  strangers  are 
sent  out  of  the  city,  the  gate^s  are  closed,  the  Jews  are 
confined  to  their  quarter,  and  the  citizen  of  Frankfort 
prides  himself  not  a  Uttle  that  he  alone  may  witneas 
80  great  a  solemnity. 


^Tbe  ''  new  Abelard  **  is  St.  Preiix,  in  the 
d  Rott&Beau.  — Tjlans* 
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All  that  had  hitherto  taken  place  was  tolerably 
modern:  the  highest  and  high  personages  moved 
about  only  in  coaches,  but  now  we  were  going  to  see 
them  in  the  primitive  manner  on  horseback.  The  con- 
course and  rush  were  extraordinary.  I  managed  to 
squeeze  myself  into  the  Romer,  which  I  knew  as 
familiarly  as  a  mouse  does  the  private  corn-loft,  till 
I  reached  the  main  entrance,  before  which  the  electors 
and  ambassadors,  who  had  first  arrived  in  their  state 
coaches,  and  had  assembled  above,  were  now  to  mount 
their  horses.  The  stately,  well-trained  steeds  were 
covered  with  richly  laced  housings,  and  ornamented  in 
every  way.  The  Elector  Emeric  Joseph,  a  handsome, 
portly  man,  looked  well  on  horseback.  Of  the  other 
two  I  remember  less,  excepting  that  the  red  princes' 
mantles,  trimmed  with  ermine,  which  we  had  been 
accustomed  to  see  only  in  pictures  before,  seemed  to 
us  very  romantic  in  the  open  air.  The  ambassadors 
of  the  absent  temporal  electors,  with  their  Spanish 
dresses  of  gold  brocade,  embroidered  over  with  gold, 
and  trimmed  with  gold  lace,  likewise  did  our  eyes 
good ;  and  the  large  feathers  particularly,  that  waved 
most  splendidly  from  the  hats,  which  were  cocked  in 
the  antique  style.  But  what  did  not  please  me  were 
the  short  modem  breeches,  the  white  silk  stockings, 
and  the  fashionable  shoes.  We  should  have  liked 
half-boots,  —  gilded  as  much  as  they  pleased, — 
sandals,  or  something  of  the  kind,  that  we  might 
have  seen  a  more  consistent  costuma 

In  deportment  the  Ambassador  von  Plotho  again 
distinguished  himself  from  all  the  rest.  He  appeared 
lively  and  cheerful,  and  seemed  to  have  no  great  re- 
pect  for  the  whole  ceremony.  For  when  his  front- 
man,  an  elderly  gentleman,  could  not  leap  immediately 
on  his  horse,  and  he  was  therefore  forced  to  wait  some 
time  in  the  grand  entrance,  he  did  not  refrain  from 
laughing,  till  his  own  horse  was  brought  forward,  upon 
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which  he  swung  himself  very  dexterously,  and  was 
again  admii-ed  by  us  as  a  most  worthy  representative 
of  Frederick  the  Second 

Now  the  cuHaia  was  for  us  once  more  let  down,  I 
had,  indeed,  tried  to  force  luy  way  into  the  church ; 
but  that  place  was  more  incouvenicDt  than  agreeable. 
The  voters  had  witlidrawn  into  the  satidumt  where 
prolix  ceremonies  usurped  the  place  of  a  dehberate 
consideration  as  to  the  election.  After  long  delay, 
presMure,  and  bustle,  the  people  at  last  heard  tlie  name  of 
Joseph  the  Second,  wlio  was  proclaimed  King  of  Rome. 

The  thronging  of  strangers  into  the  city  became 
greater  and  greater.  Everybody  weut  about  in  his 
holiday  clothes,  so  that  at  last  none  but  dresses  en- 
tirely of  gold  were  foimd  woithy  of  note.  The 
emperor  and  king  had  already  anived  at  Heusen- 
gtamm,  a  castle  of  the  Counts  of  Scbonbom,  and  were 
there  in  the  customary  manner  greeted  and  welcomed : 
but  the  city  celebrated  this  important  epoch  by  spirit- 
ual festivals  of  all  the  religions,  by  high  masses  and 
sermons;  and,  on  the  temporal  side,  by  incessant  tiring 
of  cannon  as  an  accompaniment  to  tlie  *'  Te  Deums," 

If  all  these  pubHc  solemnities,  from  the  Kieginniog 
up  to  this  point,  had  been  regarded  as  a  dehberate 
work  of  art.  not  much  to  find  fault  with  would  have 
been  found.  All  was  well  preimred.  Tlie  public 
scenes  opened  gradually,  and  went  on  increasing  in 
importance ;  the  men  grew  in  number,  the  ix^rsouages 
in  dignity,  their  appurtenances,  as  well  as  themselves, 
in  splendour,  —  and  thus  it  advanced  with  every  day, 
till  at  last  even  a  well-prepared  and  firm  eye  became 
bewildered- 

The  entrance  of  the  Elector  of  Mainz,  which  we 
have  refused  to  dascribe  more  completely,  was  magnif- 
icent and  imposing  enough  to  suggest  to  the  imag- 
ination of  an  eminent  man  the  advent  of  a  great 
prophesied   world-ruler:   even    we   were    not   a   little 
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dazded  by  it  But  now  our  expectation  was  stretched 
to  the  utmost,  as  it  was  said  that  the  emperor  and  the 
future  king  were  approaching  tlie  city.  At  a  little 
distance  from  Saeh.senhausen,  a  tent  had  been  erected 
in  which  the  entire  magistracy  remained,  to  show  the 
appropriate  honour,  and  to  profTer  the  keys  of  the  city 
to  the  cJiief  of  the  uuipire.  Farther  out,  on  a  fair, 
spacious  plain,  stood  another,  a  st^ite  pavilion,  whither 
the  whole  body  of  electoral  princes  and  ambassadors 
repaired ;  while  their  retiuues  extended  along  the 
whole  way,  that  gradually,  as  their  turns  came,  they 
might  again  move  toward  the  city,  and  enter  properly 
into  the  procession.  By  tliis  time  the  emperor  reached 
the  teut,  entered  it ;  and  the  princes  and  ambassadors, 
after  a  most  respectful  reception,  withdrew,  to  facilitate 
the  passage  of  the  chief  ruler. 

We  who  remained  in  the  city,  to  admire  this  pomp 
within  the  walls  and  streets  still  more  than  could  have 
been  done  in  the  open  fields,  were  very  well  euteitained 
for  awhile  by  the  barricade  set  up  by  the  citizens  in 
the  lanes,  by  the  throng  of  people,  and  by  the  various 
jests  and  improprieties  which  arose,  till  the  ringing  of 
bells  and  the  thunder  of  cannon  announced  to  us  the 
immediate  approach  of  majesty.  What  must  have  been 
particularly  grateful  to  a  Fiankforter  was,  that  on  this 
occasion,  in  the  presence  of  so  many  sovereigns  and 
their  representatives,  the  imperial  city  of  Frankfort  also 
appeared  as  a  little  sovereign  :  ftjr  her  equerry  opened 
the  procession ;  chargers  with  armorial  trappings,  upon 
which  the  white  eagle  on  a  red  field  looked  very  fine, 
followed  him  ;  then  came  attendants  and  officials,  drum- 
mers and  trumpeters,  and  deputies  of  the  council,  ao 
compauied  by  the  clerks  of  the  council,  in  the  city 
livery,  on  foot.  Immediately  behind  these  were  the 
three  companies  of  citizen  cavalry,  very  well  mounted, 
—  the  same  that  we  had  seen  from  our  youth,  at  the 
reception  of  the  escort,  and  on  other  pubUc  occasions. 
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We  rejoiced  in  our  participation  of  the  honour,  and  in 

our  one  hundrBtl-thcmsantlth  part  of  a  sovereignty  which 

now  appeared  in  its  full  briliiancj.   The  diflerent  trains 

of  the  hereditary  imj)erial  marshal,  and  of  the  envoys 

ieputed   by  the  six  temporal  electors,  marched  after 

Fthese  step  by  step.     None  of  them  consisted  of  less 

than  twenty  attendants  and  two  state  carriages,  —  some, 

even,  of  a  greater  number.    The  retinue  of  the  spiritual 

electors  was  ever  on  the  increase,  —  their  serv^ants  and 

iomestic  officers  seemed  innumerable:  the  Elector  of 

"Cologne  and  the  Elector  of  Treves  had  above  twenty 

state  carriages,  and  the  Elector  of  Mainz  quite  as  many 

[.alone.     The  servants,  both  oo  horseback  and  on  foot, 

rare  clothed  must  splendiilly  throughout ;  the  lords  in 

]ie  equijiages,  spiritual  and  teuiporah  had  not  omitted 

appear  richly  and  venerably  dressed,  and  adorned 

with  all  the  badges  of  their  orders,     llie  train  of  his 

'imperial  majesty  now,  as  was  fit,  sui-passed  all  the  rest. 

The  riding-masters,  the  led  horses,  the  equipages,  the 

"labracks  and   caparisons,  attracted    every   eye;   and 

^Ihe    sixteen   six-horse    gala-wagons   of    the    imperial 

chamberlains,  privy  councillors,  high  chamberlain,  high 

stewards,  and  high  equeiTy,  closed,  with  gre^it  pomp, 

this  division  of  the  procession,  which,  in  spite  of  its 

magnificence   and   extent,  was   still   only   to    Ih3    the 

^vanguard. 

But  now  the  line  became  coneeutratal  more  and 
Dore,  while  the  dignity  and  parade  kept  on  increasiug. 
For  in  the  midst  of  a  chosen  escort  of  their  uwn  domes- 
tic attendants,  the  most  of  them  on  foot,  and  a  few  on 
I  horseback,  appealed  the  electoral  ambassadors,  as  well 
the  electors  in  jtersou,  io  ascending  order,  each  one 
in  a  magnificent  state  carriage.  Immediately  behind 
the  Elector  of  Mainz,  ten  imfwrial  footmen,  one  and 
forty   lackeys,  and  eight   he^ducka^  announced   their 


1 A  claas  of  aUeadauts  dressed  in  Hungarian  cofitume.  —  TRiUf 8. 
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majestiea  The  most  magniliceut  state  carriage,  fiir- 
aished  even  at  the  back  part  with  an  entire  window  of 
plate  glass,  oroainented  with  paintings,  lacquer,  carved 
work*  and  gilding,  eoveretl  with  red  embroidered  velvet 
on  the  top  and  inside,  allowed  us  very  conveniently  to 
behold  the  emperor  and  king,  the  long-desired  heads, 
in  all  their  glory.  The  procession  vitis  led  a  long,  cir- 
cuitous route,  partly  from  necessity,  that  it  might  be 
able  to  unfold  itself,  and  paitly  to  render  it  visible  to 
the  great  multitude  of  people.  It  had  passed  through 
Sachsenhansen,  over  the  bridge,  up  the  Fahrgasse,  then 
down  the  Zeile,  and  turned  toward  the  inner  city 
through  the  Katharineopforte,  formerly  a  gate,  and, 
since  the  enlargement  of  the  city,  an  open  thorough- 
fare. Ham  it  had  been  happily  considered  that,  for  a 
series  of  years,  the  external  grandeur  of  the  world  had 
gone  on  expanding,  both  in  height  and  breadth.  Meas- 
ure had  been  taken ;  and  it  wiis  found  that  the  present 
imperial  state  carriage  couhl  not,  without  striking  its 
carved  work  and  other  outward  decorations,  get  through 
this  gateway,  through  which  so  many  princes  and  em- 
perors ]iad  gone  backwartl  and  forwaixi.  They  debated 
the  matter,  and,  to  avoid  an  inconvenient  circuit,  re- 
solved to  take  up  the  pavements,  and  to  contrive  a 
gentle  descent  and  ascent.  With  the  same  view,  they 
had  also  remove<l  all  the  projecting  eaves  from  the 
shops  and  booths  in  the  street,  that  neither  crown  nor 
eagle  nor  the  genii  should  receive  any  shock  or  injury. 
Eagerly  as  we  directed  our  eyes  to  the  high  person- 
ages when  this  precious  vessel  with  such  precious  con- 
tents approached  us,  w^e  could  not  avoid  turning  our 
looks  upon  the  noble  horses,  their  harness,  and  its 
embroidery ;  hut  the  strange  coachmen  and  outriders, 
both  sitting  on  the  horses,  particidarly  struck  us.  They 
looked  as  if  they  had  come  from  some  other  nation,  or 
even  from  another  world,  with  their  long  black  and 
yellow  velvet  coats,  and  their  caps  with  lai^e  plumes 
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of  feathers,  after  the  imperial  court  fashion.     Now  the 
crowd  becaiae  so  dense  that  it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish inut'h  more*     The  Swiss  guard  on  both  sidea 
of  the  carriage;   the  hereditary  marshal  holding  the 
rSaxon  sword  upwards  in  his  right  hand ;  the  field-mar- 
iihals^  as  leaders  of  the  imperial  ^aiard,  ridiog  behind 
I  the  carriage ;  the  imperial  pages  in  a  body  ;  and.  finally, 
the  imperial  horse-guard  {Haisehiergarde)  itself,  in  black 
velvet  frocks  {I'lufjdrikl')^  with  all  the  seams  edged 
jwith  gold,  under  which   were  red  coats  and  leatber- 
^  coloured  camisoles,  likewise  richly  decked   with  gold* 
One  scarcely  recovereil    one's  self  from  sheer  seeing, 
poiotiug*  and  sb  owing,  so  that  the  st^arcely  less  splen- 
didly clad  body-guards  of  the  electors  were  barely  looked 
at  J  and  we  shonld,  perhaps,  have  withdrawn  from  the 
windows,  if  we  had  not  wished  to  take  a  view  of  our 
own  magistracy,  who  closed  the  procession  in  their  fif- 
teen two-horse  coaches;  and  imrticularly  the  clerk  of 
the  council,  with  the  city  keys  on  red  velvet  cushions. 
That  our  company  of  city  grenadiers  shi>u!d  cover  the 
rear   seemed   to  us  honourable  enoogh,  and   we   felt 
doubly  and  highly  edified  as  Germans  and  as  Frank- 
forters  by  this  gre^t  day. 

We  had  taken  our  place  in  a  house  which  the  pro- 
roeasion  had  to  pass  again  when  it  returned  from  the 
^eathedraL  Of  reUgions  services^  of  music,  of  rites  and 
solemtiitiea,  of  addi-esst^s  and  answers,  of  propositions 
and  readings  aloud,  there  was  so  much  in  church, 
choir,  and  conclave,  l>efore  it  came  to  the  swearing  of 
the  electoral  capitulation,  that  we  had  time  enough  to 
partake  of  an  excellent  collation,  and  to  empty  many 
bottles  to  the  health  of  our  old  aT}d  young  ruler.  The 
COD  versa  tion,  meanwhile,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions, 
reverted  to  the  time  past ;  and  there  were  not  wanting 
aged  persons  who  preferred  that  to  the  present, — ^at 
least,  with  respect  to  a  certain  human  interest  and 
impassioned  eymjMilhy  which  then  prevailed.     At  the 
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corn  nation  of  Francis  the  First  all  had  not  been  so 
settled  as  now;  peace  had  not  yet  been  concluded; 
France  and  the  Electors  of  Bmndeidmrg  and  the  Palat- 
inate were  opposed  to  the  election ;  tlie  troops  of  the 
future  emperor  were  Rtationed  at  Heidelberg,  where  he 
h*ad  his  headquarters;  and  the  insignia  of  the  empire, 
coming  from  Aix,  were  almost  carried  oif  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Palatinate.  ^lean while,  negotiations  went 
on;  and  on  neither  side  was  the  aOair  conducted  in 
the  strictest  manner.  Maria  Theresa,  though  then  preg- 
nant, conies  in  person  to  see  the  coronation  of  her  hus- 
band, which  is  at  last  carrietl  into  eflect.  She  arrived 
at  A  scha  fieri  burg,  and  went  on  board  a  yacht  in  order 
to  repair  to  Frankfort,  Fmucis,  coming  from  Heidel- 
berg, thinks  to  meet  bis  wife,  but  amves  too  late:  she 
has  already  departed.  Unknown,  lie  jumps  into  a  little 
boat,  hastens  after  her,  reaelies  her  ship ;  and  the  lov- 
ing pair  is  dehghted  at  this  surprising  meeting  The 
story  spreads  immediately ;  and  all  the  world  sym- 
pathises wth  tliis  tender  pair,  so  richly  blessed  with 
children,  who  have  been  so  inseparable  since  their 
union,  that  once,  on  a  journey  from  Yieona  to  Flor- 
ence, they  are  forced  to  keep  quarantine  together  on 
the  Venetian  border.  Maria  Theresa  is  welcome*!  in  the 
city  with  rejoicings :  she  enters  the  Roman  Emj^ror 
Inn,  wliile  the  great  tent  for  tbe  reception  of  her  hus- 
band is  erected  on  the  Bondieim  heath.  There,  of 
the  spiritual  electors,  only  Mainz  is  found ;  and,  of  the 
ambassadors  of  the  temporal  electors,  only  Saxony, 
Bohemia,  and  Hanover.  The  entrance  l>egins,  and  wbat 
it  may  lack  of  completeness  and  splendour  is  richly 
compensated  by  the  presence  of  a  beautiful  lady.  She 
stands  upon  the  balcony  of  the  we!l-situated  house, 
and  greets  tier  husband  with  cries  of  "  Vivat ! "  and 
clapping  of  hands;  the  people  joined,  excited  to  the 
highest  enthusiasm.  As  the  great  are,  after  all.  men, 
the  citizen  deems  them  his  equals  when  he  wishes  to 
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iove  them ;  and  that  he  c^iii  h^st  do  wheo  he  can  pic- 
ture them  to  himself  as  loving  Imshaod^,  tender  pa- 
rents, devoted  brothers,  and  true  friends.  At  that  time 
all  happiness  had  been  wished  and  prophesied ;  and 
to-day  it  was  seen  fulfilled  in  the  tirst-bora  son,  to 
whora  everybody  was  well  inclined  on  aeeount  of  his 
handsome,  youthful  form,  cind  optui  whoiu  the  world 
set  the  gi'eatest  hopes,  ou  acctmyt  uf  tlie  great  (|uaUties 
that  he  showed. 

We  had  l>ecome  quite  absorbed  in  the  past  and 
future,  when  some  friends  who  came  in  recalled  us  to 
the  present.  They  were  of  that  class  of  people  who 
know  the  value  of  novelty,  and  therefore  hasten  to 
announce  it  first.  They  were  even  able  to  tell  of  a 
fine  humane  trait  in  tliose  exalted  persona^'es  whom  we 
had  seen  go  by  with  the  greatest  pomp.  It  hnd  been 
concerted  that  011  the  way,  Ijetween  Heuseustamm  and 
the  great  tent,  the  em|>eror  and  king  should  find  the 
Landgrave  of  Darmstadt  in  the  foi'est.  This  old  prince, 
now  approaching  the  grave,  wished  to  see  once  more 
the  master  to  whom  lie  had  been  devoted  in  former 
times.  Both  might  reuieml)er  the  day  when  tlie  land- 
grave brought  over  to  Heidelberg  the  decree  of  the 
electors,  choosing  Francis  as  emperor,  and  rephed  to 
the  valuable  preseuts  he  received  wii]\  protestations  of 
unalterable  devotion.  These  eminent  fiersons  stood  in 
a  grove  of  firs ;  and  the  landgrave,  weak  with  old  age, 
supported  himself  against  a  pine,  to  continue  the  con- 
versation, which  was  not  without  emotion  on  both 
side&  The  place  was  afterward  marked  in  an  innocent 
way>  and  we  young  people  sometimes  wandered  to  it. 

Thus  several  hours  had  passed  in  remembrance  of  the 
old  and  consideration  of  the  new,  when  the  procession, 
though  curtailed  and  more  compact,  again  passed 
before  our  eyes ;  and  we  were  enabled  to  observe  and 
mark  the  detail  more  clysely,  and  imprint  it  on  our 
minds  for  the  future. 
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From  that  moment  the  city  was  in  unintemipted 
motion;  for  until  each  and  every  one  whom  it  be- 
hoved, and  of  whom  it  was  required,  had  paid  their 
respects  to  the  highest  dignities,  and  exhibited  them- 
selves one  by  one,  there  was  no  end  to  the  marching  to 
and  fro :  and  the  court  of  each  one  of  the  high  persons 
present  could  be  very  conveniently  repeated  in  detail 

Now,  too,  the  insignia  of  the  empire  arrived  But, 
that  no  ancient  usage  might  be  omitted  even  in  this 
respect,  they  had  to  remain  half  a  day  till  late  at  night 
in  the  open  field,  on  account  of  a  dispute  about  terri- 
tory and  escort  between  the  Elector  of  Mainz  and  the 
city.  The  latter  yielded:  the  people  of  Mainz  es- 
corted the  insignia  as  far  as  the  barricade,  and  so  the 
affair  terminated  for  this  time. 

In  these  days  I  did  not  come  to  myself.  At  home  I 
had  to  write  and  copy;  everything  had  to  be  seen: 
and  so  ended  the  month  of  March,  the  second  half  of 
which  had  been  so  rich  in  festivals  for  us.  I  had 
promised  Gretchen  a  faithful  and  complete  account 
of  what  had  lately  happened,  and  of  what  was  to  be 
expected  on  the  coronation-day.  This  great  day  ap- 
proached; I  thought  more  of  how  I  should  tell  it  to 
her  than  of  what  properly  was  to  be  told:  all  that 
came  under  my  eyes  and  my  pen  I  merely  worked  up 
rapidly  for  this  sole  and  immediate  usa  At  last  I 
reached  her  residence  somewhat  late  one  evening,  and 
was  not  a  little  proud  to  think  how  my  discourse  on 
this  occasion  would  be  much  more  successful  than  the 
first  unprepared  one.  But  a  momentary  incitement 
often  brings  us,  and  others  through  us,  more  joy  than 
the  most  deliberate  purpose  can  afford.  I  found,  in- 
deed, pretty  nearly  the  same  company ;  but  there  were 
some  unknown  persons  among  them.  They  sat  down 
to  play,  all  except  Gretchen  and  her  younger  cousin, 
who  remained  with  me  at  the  slate.  The  dear  girl  ex- 
pressed most  gracefully  her  dehght  that  die,  though  a 
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stranger,  had  passed  for  a  citizen  011  the  election-day 
and  had  taken  part  in  that  unitjiie  spectacle.  She 
thanked  me  most  warmly  for  having  managed  to  take 
care  of  her,  and  for  having  been  so  attentive  as  to  pro- 
cure her,  through  PykdeSj  all  sorts  of  admissions  by 
means  of  billets,  directions,  friends,  and  intercessiuns. 

She  liked  to  hear  about  the  jewels  of  the  empire.  I 
promised  her  that  w^e  should,  if  possible,  see  these  to- 
gether. She  made  some  jesting  remarks  when  she 
learned  that  the  garments  and  cro\TD  had  been  tried  on 
the  young  king.  I  knew  w^here  she  won  Id  l>e,  to  see 
the  solemnities  of  the  coronation-day,  and  dii-ected  her 
attention  to  everything  that  w^as  impending,  and  par- 
ticularly to  what  might  be  minutely  inspected  from  her 
place  of  view. 

Thus  we  forgot  to  think  about  time :  it  was  already 
past  midnight,  and  I  found  that  I  unfortunately  had 
not  the  house-key  with  me,  I  could  not  enter  the 
hoose  without  making  the  gi'eatest  disturbance.  I 
communicated  my  embanussment  to  her.  *'  After  all/' 
said  she,  "it  will  be  best  for  the  company  to  remain 
together/*  The  cousins  and  the  strangers  had  already 
had  this  in  mind,  because  it  was  not  known  w  here  they 
would  be  lodged  for  the  night.  The  matLer  w  as  soon 
decided :  Gretchen  went  to  make  some  coffee,  after 
bringing  in  and  lighting  a  large  brass  lamp,  fm-nished 
with  oil  and  wick,  because  the  candles  threatened  to 
burn  ouL 

The  coflFee  served  to  enUven  us  for  several  hours, 
hut  the  game  gradually  slackened  ;  conversation  failed ; 
the  mother  slept  in  the  gri^at  chair;  the  strangers, 
weary  from  travelling,  nodded  here  and  tliei-e  ;  and 
Pylailes  and  his  fair  one  sat  in  a  corner.  She  had  laid 
her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  had  \^ou^  to  sleep ;  and 
he  did  not  keep  lung  awake.  The  younger  cousin,  sitting 
^poaite  to  us  by  Uie  slate,  had  crossed  his  arms  lief  ore 
and  slept  with  las  face  resting  upun  them.     I  sat 
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in  the  window-corner,  behind  the  table,  and  Gretchen 
by  me.  We  talked  in  a  low  %^oice :  but  at  last  sleep  J 
overcame  her  also ;  ahe  leaned  her  head  on  my  shoul- 
der, and  sank  at  once  into  a  slumber.  Thus  I  now  sat, 
the  ouly  one  awake,  in  a  most  singular  position,  in 
wliieh  the  kind  brother  of  death  soon  put  me  also  to 
rest.  I  went  to  sleep ;  and,  when  I  awoke,  it  was  al- 
ready bright  day.  Gretchen  was  standing  liefore  the 
mirror  an'auging  her  little  cap:  she  was  more  lovely 
than  ever,  and,  when  I  clei>arted,  cordially  pressed  my 
hands.  I  cmpt  home  by  a  roundabout  way  ;  for,  on 
the  side  toward  the  little  Stag-ditch,  my  father  had 
opened  a  sort  of  little  peep-hole  in  the  wall,  not  with- 
out the  opposition  of  his  neighbour.  This  side  we 
avoided  when  we  wanted  not  to  be  observed  by  him  iui 
coming  home.  My  motlier,  whose  mediation  always 
oame  in  well  for  us,  had  endeavoured  to  palUate  my 
absence  in  the  moraing  at  breakfast,  by  the  supposition 
that  I  had  gone  ont  early ;  and  1  experienced  no  dis- 
agreeable effects  from  this  iuuocent  night. 

Taken  as  a  wliole,  this  intinitely  vaiious  world  which 
surrounded  me  produced  upon  me  but  a  very  simple 
impression.  I  had  no  interest  luit  to  mark  closely  the 
outside  of  the  objects,  no  business  but  that  with  wliich 
1  had  been  charged  by  my  father  and  Herr  von  Konig»*1 
thai,  by  which,  indeed,  I  perceived  the  inner  course  of^ 
things.  1  had  no  hkiug  but  for  Gretchen,  and  no  other 
view  than  to  see  and  take  in  ever)'thiug  properly,  that 
1  might  be  able  to  repeat  it  with  her,  aud  explain  it  to 
her.  Often  when  a  train  was  going  by,  I  described  it 
half  aloud  to  myself,  to  assure  myself  of  all  the  par- 
ticulars, and  to  be  praised  Ity  my  fair  one  for  this  atten- 
tion aud  accuracy :  the  a{>planse  and  acknowledgments 
of  the  others  1  regarded  as  a  mere  appendix. 

I  was  indeed  presented  to  many  exalted  and  distin- 
guished persons  ;  but  partly,  no  one  had  time  to  trouble  . 
himself  about  others,  and  partly,  older  people  do  not  J 
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know  at  once  how  they  should  converse  with  a  young 
man  and  try  him.  I,  on  ray  side,  was  likewiiMJ  not 
particularly  skilful  in  adapting  myself  to  people,  I 
genemlly  woo  thtnr  favour,  hiiL  not  their  approhation. 
Whate%'er  occupied  me  was  coin  pie  tely  present  to  me, 
but  I  did  not  ayk  whether  it  iiiiglit  In-  also  suitahle  to 
others.  I  wa,s  mostly  too  lively  or  too  quiet,  and  ap- 
peared either  importunate  ur  kuIIou,  ju^t  as  persons 
attracted  or  re{xdled  nie;  and  thus  I  wa,-^  considered  1  to 
Ik?  indeed  full  of  promise,  hut  at  the  same  time  was 
declared  ecceutric. 

The  coronation-day  dawned  at  last  on  the  3d  of 
^  April,  1764:  the  weather  was  favourable,  and  every- 
'  body  was  in  motion,  I,  with  several  of  my  relations 
and  friends,  had  Ix^en  provided  wth  n  good  place  in 
one  of  the  upper  stories  of  the  Homer  itself,  where  we 
might  completely  survey  the  whole.  We  betook  our- 
selves to  the  sjHJt  very  earl)'  in  the  morning,  and  from 
above,  as  in  a  liird's-eye  view,  contemplated  the  arrange- 
ments whicli  we  had  inspected  more  closely  the  day 
before.  There  was  the  newly  erected  fountain,  with 
two  lai^e  tubs  on  the  left  and  right,  into  which  the 
double-eagle  on  the  post  was  to  pour  from  its  two 
beaks  white  wine  on  this  side,  and  red  wine  on  that. 
There,  gathered  into  a  heap,  lay  the  oats:  here  stood 
the  lai*ge  wooden  hut,  in  wldch  we  had  several  days 
since  seen  the  whole  fat  ox  roasted  and  basted  on  a 
huge  spit  before  a  cliarcoal  fire.  All  the  avenues  lead- 
ing out  from  the  Konier,  and  from  other  streets  back  to 
the  Komer,  were  secured  on  iKith  sides  by  barriers  and 
guards.  The  great  square  was  gradually  filled ;  and 
the  waving  and  pressure  grew  every  moment  stronger 
and  more  in  motion,  as  the  multitude  always,  if  pos- 
sible, endeiivoured  to  reach  the  spot  where  some  new 
scene  arose,  and  something  particidar  was  announced. 

All  this  time  there  reigned  a  tolemble  stillness;  and, 
^wben  the  alarm-Ijells   were   sounded,   all  the   people 
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seemed  struck  with  terror  and  amazement.  What  first 
attracted  the  attention  of  all  who  could  overlook  the 
square  from  above,  was  the  train  in  which  the  lords  of 
Aix  and  Nuremberg  brought  the  crown  jewels  to  the 
cathedral.  These,  as  palladia,  had  been  assigned  the 
first  place  in  the  carriage ;  and  the  deputies  sat  before 
them  on  the  back  seat  with  becoming  reverence.  Now 
the  three  electors  betake  themselves  to  the  cathedral. 
After  the  presentation  of  the  insignia  to  the  Elector  of 
Mainz,  the  crown  and  sword  are  immediately  carried  to 
the  imperial  quarters.  The  further  arrangements  and 
manifold  ceremonies  occupied,  in  the  interim,  the  chief 
persons,  as  well  as  the  spectators,  in  the  church,  as  we 
other  well-informed  persons  could  well  imagine. 

In  the  meantime  the  ambassadors  drove  before  our 
eyes  up  to  the  Romer,  from  which  the  canopy  is  carried 
by  the  under-ofl&cers  into  the  imperial  quarters.  The 
hereditary  marshal,  Count  von  Pappenheim,  instantly 
mounts  his  horse:  he  was  a  very  handsome,  slender 
gentleman,  whom  the  Spanish  costume,  the  rich  doub- 
let, the  gold  mantle,  the  high,  feathered  hat,  and  the 
loose,  flying  hair,  became  very  welL  He  puts  himself 
in  motion  ;  and,  amid  the  sound  of  all  the  bells,  the 
ambassadors  follow  him  on  horseback  to  the  quarters 
of  the  emperor  in  still  greater  magnificence  than  on  the 
day  of  election.  One  would  have  liked  to  be  there  too ; 
as  indeed,  on  this  day,  it  would  have  been  altogether 
desirable  to  multiply  one's  self.  However,  we  told 
each  other  what  was  going  on  there.  Now  the  emperor 
is  putting  on  his  domestic  robes,  we  said,  a  new  dress, 
made  after  the  old  Carolingian  pattern.  The  hereditary 
oflBcers  receive  the  insignia,  and  with  them  get  on 
horseback.  The  emperor  in  his  robes,  the  Boman  king 
in  the  Spanish  habit,  immediately  mount  their  steeds ; 
and,  while  this  is  done,  the  endless  procession  which 
precedes  them  has  already  announced  them. 

The   eye   was   already   wearied   by   the   multitude 
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of  richly  dressed  attendants  and  magistrates^  and  by 
the  nobility,  who,  in  stately  fashion,  were  moving 
along  ^  but  when  the  electoral  envoys,  the  hereditary 
o£Bcers»  and  at  last,  under  the  richly  embroidered 
canopy,  borne  by  twelve  SchMffcn  and  senators,  the 
emperor,  in  romantic  costume,  and  to  the  left,  a  little 
behind  him,  in  the  Spanish  dret^s,  his  son,  slowly  tloatad 
along  on  magnificently  adorned  horses,  the  eye  was  no 
more  sufficient  for  the  sight.  One  would  have  like^i  to 
fix  the  scene,  bat  for  a  moment,  by  a  magic  charm  ; 
but  the  glory  passed  on  without  stopping:  and  the 
space  that  was  scarcely  qnitted  was  immediately  tilled 
by  the  crowd,  which  poured  in  like  billows. 

But  now  a  new  pressure  ensued ;  for  another  ap- 
proach from  the  market  to  the  Komer  gate  had  to 
be  opened,  and  a  road  of  planks  to  be  bridged  ovt?r  it, 
on  which  the  train  returning  from  the  cathedral  was 
to  walk. 

What  passed  viithin  the  cathedral,  the  endless  cere* 
tDOuies  wliich  precede  and  accompany  the  anointing, 
the  crowning,  the  dnlibing  of  knighthood,  —  all  this 
we  were  glad  to  hear  told  afterward  by  those  w^ho  had 

rificed  much  else  tu  be  present  in  the  church. 

The  rest  of  us,  iu  tht;  interim,  partocik  of  a  frugal  re- 
for  in  this  festal  day  we  had  to  be  cyirteuted  with 
cold  meat.  But»  on  the  other  hand,  the  best  and  oldest 
wine  had  been  brought  out  of  all  the  family  cellars;  so 
that,  in  this  respect  at  least,  we  celebrated  the  ancient 
festival  in  ancient  style. 

In  the  square,  the  siglit  most  worth  seeing  was  now 
the  bridge,  which  had  been  finished,  and  covered  with 
orange  and  white  cloth ;  and  we  who  hsid  stared  at  the 
emperor,  first  in  his  carriage  and  then  on  horseback, 
were  now  to  admire  him  walking  on  foot  Singularly 
enough,  the  last  pleased  us  the  most ;  for  we  thought 
that  in  this  way  he  exhibited  lutnself  both  in  the  most 
natural  and  in  the  most  dignified  manner. 
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Older  persons,  who  were  present  at  the  coronation 
of  Frauds  tlie  First,  related  that  JIaria  Theresa,  beau- 
tiful beyond  measure,  had  looked  on  this  solemnity 
from  a  balcony  window  of  the  Frauenstein  house,  close 
to  tlie  Roiner  As  her  consort  returned  from  the 
catht^dral  in  Ids  strange  Lostunie,  and  st^enifd  iu  her,  so 
to  speak,  like  a  *^hust  of  Charleniague.  he  had,  as  if  in 
jest,  raised  both  his  hands,  aud  shown  her  the  imjierial 
globe,  the  sceptre,  and  the  curious  gloves,  at  which  she 
had  broken  out  into  iinniuderate  lau;j,d}ter,  which  served 
for  tlie  great  deligljt  and  edification  of  the  crowd, 
which  was  thus  honoured  with  a  sight  of  the  good  aud 
natural  niatrimuidal  understRnding  between  the  most 
exalted  couple  of  ('hristeodouL  But  when  the  empress, 
to  greet  her  c;)nsort,  Avavetl  her  handkerchief,  and  even 
shouted  a  loud  **  vivat "  to  him,  the  enthusiasm  and  exul- 
tation of  the  people  was  raised  to  the  highest,  so  that 
there  was  no  end  to  the  cheers  of  joy. 

Now  the  sound  of  bells,  and  the  van  of  the  long 
train  which  gently  wade  its  way  over  the  many- 
coloured  bridge,  announced  that  all  was  done.  The 
attention  was  greater  than  ever,  and  the  procession 
more  distinct  than  before,  particularly  for  us,  since 
it  now  came  directly  up  to  us.  We  saw  both,  and  the 
whole  of  the  scpiare,  which  w^as  thronged  with  people, 
almost  as  if  on  a  grouod-plan.  Only  at  the  end 
the  magnificence  was  too  much  crowded  r  for  the 
envoys ;  the  hereditary  olficers ;  the  emperor  and 
king,  under  the  canopy  (Btddachin) ;  the  thr«e  spiri- 
tual electors,  who  immediately  followed;  the  SchMffen 
and  senators,  dressed  in  black ;  the  gold-embroidered 
canopy  {Himmd),  — ^  all  seemed  onl}'  one  nnvss,  which, 
moved  by  a  single  will,  splendidly  liannonious,  atid 
thus  stepping  from  the  temple  amid  the  sound  of 
the  bells,  beamed  toward  us  as  sometluiig  holy. 

A  politico-religious  ceremony  possesses  an  infinite 
charm.     We  behold  earthly  majesty  before  our  eyes, 
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surrounded  by  all  the  symbols  of  its  power ;  bot,  while 
it  l>ends  before  that  of  heaven,  it  brings  to  our  minds 
the  communion  of  both.  For  even  the  individual  can 
only  prove  his  relationship  with  the  Deity  by  subject- 
ing himself  and  adoring. 

The  rejoiciugK  wlji^li  resounded  from  the  market- 
place now  spread  likev^i.se  over  the  great  square ;  and 
a  boisterous  **  vivat "  burst  forth  from  ihousands  upon 
thousands  of  throats,  and  doubtless  from  as  many 
hearts.  For  this  grand  festival  was  to  be  the  pledge 
of  a  lasting  peace,  which  indeed  for  many  a  long  year 
actually  blessed  ( reniiany. 

Several  days  Imfure,  it  had  been  made  known  by 
public  proclamation,  that  neither  the  bridge  nor  the 
eagle  over  the  fountain  was  to  be  exposed  to  the 
people,  and  they  were  therefore  not,  as  at  other 
times,  to  l>e  toiiclied.  This  was  done  to  prevent  the 
mischief  inevitable  with  such  a  rush  of  persons.  But, 
in  order  to  sacrifice  in  some  degree  to  the  genius  of  the 
mob,  persons  expressly  appointed  went  behind  tlie  pro- 
cession, loosened  the  cloth  frouj  tlie  bridge,  wovmd  it 
up  like  a  flag,  and  threw  it  into  the  air.  This  gave 
rise  to  no  disaster,  but  to  a  laughable  mishap;  for  the 
cloth  unrolled  itself  in  the  air,  and,  as  it  fell,  covered  a 
larger  or  smaller  nund>er  of  persons.  Those  now  who 
took  hold  of  the  ends  and  drew  them  toward  them, 
pulled  all  those  in  the  middle  to  the  gi*ound,  enveloped 
them  and  teased  them  till  they  tore  or  cut  themselves 
through  ;  and  everybody,  in  his  own  w^ay,  had  borne  off 
tj^amet  of  the  stutT  made  sacred  by  the  footsteps  of 
'inajesty, 

I  did  not  long  contemplate-  this  rough  sport,  but 
hastened  from  my  high  position  throngh  all  sorts  of 
little  steps  and  pass<iges,  down  to  the  gie^t  Roraer- 
stairs,  whei*e  the  distingiiishetl  and  majestic  mass, 
which  had  l>een  stared  at  from  the  distance,  was  to 
ascend  in  its  undulating  course.     The  crowd  was  not 
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great,  because  the  entrances  to  the  city  hall  were  well 
garrisoned  ;  and  I  fortunately  reached  at  once  the  iron 
balustrades  above.  Now  the  chief  personages  ascended 
past  me,  while  their  followers  remained  behind  in 
the  lower  arched  passages ;  and  I  could  observe  them 
on  the  thrice-broken  stairs  from  all  sides,  and  at  last 
quite  close. 

Finally  both  their  majesties  came  up.  Father  and 
son  were  altogether  dressed  like  MensechmL  The 
emperor's  domestic  robes,  of  purple-coloured  silk,  richly 
adorned  with  pearls  and  stones,  as  well  as  his  crown, 
sceptre,  and  imperial  orb,  struck  the  eye  with  good 
effect.  For  all  in  them  was  new,  and  the  imitation  of 
the  antique  was  tasteful.  He  moved,  too,  quite  easily 
in  his  attire ;  and  his  true-hearted,  dignified  face  indi- 
cated at  once  the  emperor  and  the  father.  The  young 
king,  on  the  contrary,  in  his  monstrous  articles  of 
dress,  with  the  crown  jewels  of  Charlemagne,  dragged 
himself  along  as  if  he  had  been  in  a  disguise ;  so  that 
he  himself,  looking  at  his  father  from  time  to  time, 
could  not  refrain  from  laughing.  The  crown,  which 
it  had  been  necessary  to  line  a  great  deal,  stood  out 
from  his  head  like  an  overhanging  roof.  The  dal- 
matica,  the  stole,  well  as  they  had  been  fitted  and 
taken  in  by  sewing,  presented  by  no  means  an  advcm- 
tageous  appearance.  The  sceptre  and  imperial  orb 
excited  some  admiration ;  but  one  would,  for  the  sake 
of  a  more  princely  effect,  rather  have  seen  a  strong 
form,  suited  to  the  dress,  invested  and  adorned  with  it. 

Scarcely  were  the  gates  of  the  great  hall  closed 
behind  these  figures,  than  I  hurried  to  my  former 
place,  which,  being  already  occupied  by  others,  I  only 
regained  with  some  trouble. 

It  was  precisely  at  the  right  time  that  I  again  took 
possession  of  my  window,  for  the  most  remarkable  part 
of  all  that  was  to  be  seen  in  pubhc  was  just  about  to 
take  place.     All  the  people  had  turned  toward  the 
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Biimer ;  and  a  reiterated  shout  of  '•  Vivat "  gave  us 
to  understand  that  the  emperor  and  king,  in  their 
vestments,  were  showing  themselves  to  the  populace 
from  the  balcony  of  the  great  hall  But  they  were  not 
alone  to  serve  as  a  sixictade.  since  another  strange 
spectacle  occurred  before  their  eyes.  First  of  all,  the 
handsome,  slender  hereditary  marshal  tlung  himself 
opoQ  his  steed :  he  bad  laid  aside  his  swoid ;  in 
his  right  hand  he  held  a  silver-handled  vessel,  and 
a  tin  spatula  in  \m  left.  He  rode  within  tlie  baiTiers 
to  the  great  beiip  of  uats,  sprang  in,  tilled  the  vessel  to 
overflow,  smoothed  it  off*,  and  et^rried  it  back  again 
vdth  great  dignity.  The  impeiial  stable  was  now  pro- 
vided for.  The  hereditary  ebambedaiu  then  rode 
likeivise  to  the  sp^t,  and  brought  back  a  basin  with 
ewer  and  towel  Uut  more  entertaining  for  the  spec- 
tators was  the  hereditary  can'er,  who  came  to  fetch 
a  piece  of  the  roasted  ox.  He  also  rode,  with  a  silver 
dish,  through  the  barriers,  to  the  large  wooden  kitchen, 
and  came  forth  again  with  his  poiiion  covered,  that  he 
might  go  back  to  the  Romer.  Now  it  was  the  turn  of 
the  hereditary  cup-bearer,  who  n>de  to  the  fountain 
and  fetched  wine.  Thus  now  was  the  imperial  table 
furnished ;  and  every  eye  waited  ujton  the  hereditary 
treasurer,  who  was  to  tlirow  about  the  money.  He, 
too,  mounted  a  line  steed,  to  the  sides  of  whose  saddle, 
instead  of  holsters,  a  couple  of  splendid  bags,  embroid- 
ered with  the  arms  of  the  Palatinate,  were  suspended. 
Scarcely  had  he  put  himself  in  motion  than  he  plunged 
his  hands  into  these  pockets,  and  generously  scattered, 
right  and  left,  gold  and  silver  coins,  which,  on  every 
occasion,  glittered  merrily  in  the  air  like  metallic  rain, 
A  thousand  hands  waved  instantly  in  the  air  to  catch 
the  gifts;  but  hardly  had  ttie  coins  fallen  when  the 
crowd  tumbled  y%'er  t-ach  other  on  the  ground,  and 
struggled  violently  fur  the  pieces  which  might  have 
reached  the  earth.     As  this  agitation  was  constantly 
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repeated  ou  both  sides  as  tlie  giver  rode  forwards, 
it  afforded  the  spectators  a  very  diverting  sight.  It 
was  most  lively  at  the  close,  when  he  threw  out  the 
bags  themselves,  aud  everyboily  tried  to  eatch  this 
highest  prize. 

Their  Majesties  had  retired  from  the  balcony  ;  and 
another  offering  was  to  be  made  to  the  mob,  who,  on 
such  occasions,  would  rather  ttteal  tlie  gifts  than  receive 
them  tranquilly  and  gmtefully.  The  custom  prevailed, 
in  more  rude  and  uncouth  times,  of  giving  up  to  the 
people  on  the  spot  the  oats,  as  soon  as  the  hereditary 
marshal  had  taken  away  his  share ;  the  fountain  aud 
the  kitcheu,  after  the  cu|>-bearer  and  the  carver  had 
performed  their  ottiees.  But  this  time,  to  guard  against 
all  mischief,  order  and  moderation  were  pi^ser\'ed  as 
far  a^  possible.  But  the  old  malicious  jokes,  that  when 
one  filled  a  sack  with  oats  anotlier  cut  a  hole  in  it, 
with  salMes  of  the  kind,  were  revived.  About  the 
roasted  ox,  a  more  serious  battle  was,  as  usual,  waged 
on  this  occasion.  Tins  could  only  be  contested  en 
masse.  Two  guOds,  the  butchers  and  the  wine-|Rirter8, 
had,  according  to  ancient  custom,  again  stationed  them- 
selves so  that  the  monstrous  roast  must  faU  to  one  of 
the  two.  The  butchers  l>elieved  that  they  had  the 
best  right  to  an  ox  which  they  provided  entire  for 
the  kitchen :  the  wine-porters,  ou  the  uther  liand,  laid 
claim  because  the  kitchen  was  built  near  the  abode  of 
their  guild,  and  because  they  had  gained  the  victory 
the  last  time,  the  horns  of  the  captured  steer  still  pro- 
jecting from  the  latticed  gable-window  of  their  guild 
and  meeting-house  as  a  sign  of  victory.  Both  these 
companies  had  very  strong  and  able  members;  but 
which  of  them  conquered  this  time,  I  no  longer 
remember. 

But,  as  a  festival  of  this  kind  nmst  always  close 
with  something  dangerous  and  frightful,  it  was  really 
a  terrible  moment  when  the  wooden  kitchen  itself  was 
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made  a  prize*  The  roof  of  it  swarmed  instantly  with 
men,  no  one  knowing  how  they  got  there :  the  boards 
were  torn  loose»  and  pitched  down ;  80  that  one  could 
not  help  supposing,  particularly  at  a  distance,  that  each 
roiild  kill  a  few  of  those  pressing  to  the  spot  In  a 
trice  the  hut  was  unroofed ;  and  single  individuals 
hung  to  the  beams  and  rafters,  in  order  to  pull  thera 
also  out  of  their  joinings :  nay,  many  floated  above 
upon  the  posts  which  had  been  already  sawn  off 
below ;  and  the  whole  skeleton,  moving  backwards 
and  forwanls,  threatened  to  fall  in.  Sensitive  persons 
turned  their  eyes  aw^ay,  and  every bo<ly  expected  a 
great  calamity;  but  we  did  not  hear  of  any  mischief: 
and  the  whole  aft'air,  though  imi>etnous  and  violent, 
had  passed  off  happily. 

Everybody  knew  now  that   the  emperor  and  king 

L would    return    from    the    cabinet,    whither    they    had 

etired  from  tlie  balcony,  and  feast  in  the  great  hall 

the    Rorrien     We   had    been    able   to   admire  the 

'Srangements  made    for  it,  the  day  tefore ;  and   my 

most  anxious  wish  was,  if  possible,  to  look  in  to-day. 

|I  repaireii,  therefore,  by  the  unual  path,  to  the  great 

'staircase,  wliich  stands  directly  opposite  the  door  of 

the  hall.     Here   I  gazed  at  the  distinguished  person- 

1  ages  who  this  day  aete^l  as  the  servants  of  the  head 

di    the    empire.       Forty-four    counts,    all    splendidly 

passed    me,    carrying    the   dishes    from    the 

it'Cheu ;  so  that  the  contrast  between    their  dignity 

and  their   occupation   might  well   be   bewildering   to 

a  boy.      The   crowd   was  not  gi*eat,  but,  considering 

the  little  space,  suffit'iently  pei'ceptible.     The  hall-door 

guarded,  while  those  whtt  were  authorised  went 

Njuently   in   and    out.     l  saw  one   of  the   Palatine 

lomestic  officials,  whom  I  asked  whether  he  could  not 

me  in  with  him.     He  did  not  deliberate  long,  but 

me  one  of  the  silver  vessels  he  just  then  bore, 

rhich  he  could  do  so  much  the  more,  as  I  was  neatly 
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clad ;  and  thus  I  reached  the  sanctuary.  The  Palatine 
buffet  stood  to  the  left,  directly  by  the  door ;  and  vdth 
some  steps  I  placed  myself  on  the  elevation  of  it, 
belnnd  the  barriers. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  hall,  immediately  by  the 
windows,  raised  on  the  steps  of  the  throne,  and  under 
canopies,  sat  the  emperor  and  king  in  their  robes ;  but 
the  crown  and  sceptre  lay  at  some  distance  behind 
them  on  gold  cushions.  The  three  spiritual  electors, 
their  buffets  behind  them,  had  taken  their  places  on 
single  elevations;  the  Elector  of  Mainz  opposite  their 
Majesties,  the  Elector  of  Treves  at  the  right,  and  the 
Elector  of  Cologne  at  the  left.  This  upper  part  of 
the  hall  was  imposing  and  cheerful  to  behold,  and 
excited  the  remark  that  the  spiritual  power  likes  to 
keep  as  long  as  possible  with  the  ruler.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  buffets  and  tables  of  all  the  temporal  elec- 
tors, which  were,  indeed,  magnificently  ornamented, 
but  without  occupants,  made  one  think  of  the  mis- 
understanding which  had  gradually  arisen  for  centuries 
between  them  and  the  head  of  the  empire.  Their 
ambassadors  had  already  withdrawn  to  eat  in  a  side- 
chamber  ;  and  if  the  greater  part  of  the  hall  assumed  a 
sort  of  spectral  appearance,  by  so  many  invisible  guests 
being  so  magnificently  attended,  a  large  unfurnished 
table  in  the  middle  was  still  more  sad  to  look  upon ; 
for  there,  also,  many  covers  stood  empty,  because  all 
those  who  had  certainly  a  right  to  sit  there  had,  for 
appearance'  sake,  kept  away,  that  on  the  greatest  day 
of  honour  they  might  not  renounce  any  of  their  honour, 
if,  indeed,  they  were  then  to  be  found  in  the  city. 

Neither  my  years  nor  the  mass  of  present  objects 
allowed  me  to  make  many  reflections.  I  strove  to  see 
all  as  much  as  possible;  and  when  the  dessert  was 
brought  in,  and  the  ambassadors  reentered  to  pay  their 
court,  I  sought  the  open  air,  and  contrived  to  refresh 
myself  with  good  friends  in  the  neighbourhood,  after  a 
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day's  half-fasting,  and  to  prepare  for  the  illumination 
in  the  evening. 

This  brilMant  night  1  pui-posed  celebrating  iu  a  right 
hearty  way;  for  I  had  agreed  with  Gretehen,  and 
Pylades  and  his  mistress,  that  we  should  meet  some- 
where at  nightfall  The  city  was  ah-eady  resplendent 
mt  every  end  and  ooruer  when  I  met  my  beloved.  I 
ofl'ered  Gretehen  my  arm :  we  went  from  one  quarter 
to  another,  and  found  ourselves  very  bappy  in  each 
other's  society.  The  cousins  at  first  were  also  of  our 
party,  but  were  afterward  lost  in  the  multitude  of 
peopla  Before  the  houses  of  some  of  the  ambassa- 
dors, where  magniliceut  illuminations  were  exhibited, 
—  those  of  the  Eleetor  Palatine  were  preeminently 
distinguished, — ^it  was  as  cle^ir  as  day.  Lest  I  should 
be  recognised,  I  had  disguised  myself  to  a  certain 
extent  j  and  Gretehen  did  not  find  it  amiss.  We 
admired  the  various  brilliant  representations  and  the 
fairy-like  structures  of  flame  by  which  each  ambassa- 
dor strove  to  outshine  the  others.  But  Prince  Ester^ 
hazy's  arrangements  surpassed  all  the  rest.  Our  httle 
company  were  enraptured,  both  with  the  invention  and 
the  execution ;  and  we  were  just  about  to  enjoy  this  in 
detail,  when  the  cousins  again  met  us,  and  spoke  to  us 
of  the  glorious  illumioaLiou  with  which  the  Branden- 
burg ambassador  had  adorned  his  quarters.  We  were 
not  displeased  at  taking  the  long  way  from  the  lioss- 
markt  (Horse- market)  to  the  Saalhof,  but  found  that 
we  had  been  villainously  hoaxed. 

The  Saalhof  is,  toward  the  Main,  a  regular  and 
handsome  structure;  hut  the  part  in  the  direction  of 
the  city  is  exceedingly  old,  irregular,  and  unsightly. 
Small  windows,  agreeing  neither  in  form  nor  size, 
neither  in  a  Une  nor  placed  at  equfti  distances ;  gates 
and  doors  arranged  without  symmetry;  a  ground-floor 
mostly  turned  into  shops,  —  it  forms  a  confused  out- 
side, which  is  never  observed  by  any  one.     Now,  here 
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this  accidental,  irregular,  uucoanected  architecture  had 
been  followed ;  and  every  wiudow,  every  door,  every 
Qpeuing,  was  surrounded  by  lamps,  —  as  indeed  can 
be  doue  with  a  well-built  house ;  but  here  the  most 
wretched  and  ill-formed  of  all  facades  was  thus  quite 
incredibly  placed  in  the  clearest  light.  Did  one  amuse 
one's  self  with  this  as  with  the  jests  of  the  payliasso} 
though  uot  without  scruple,  since  everybody  must 
recognise  something  intentional  in  it,  —  just  as  people 
had  before  glossed  oo  the  previous  external  deportment 
of  Von  Flotho,  so  much  prized  in  otlier  respects,  and, 
when  once  inclined  toward  him,  had  admired  him  as  a 
wag,  who,  like  his  king,  would  place  himself  above 
all  ceremonies,  —  one  nevertheless  gladly  returned  to 
the  fairy  kingdom  of  Esterhazy. 

This  eminent  envoy,  to  honour  the  day,  had  quit© 
passed  over  his  own  uufavoorably  situated  quarters, 
and  in  their  stead  had  caused  the  great  esplanade  of 
linden*trees  in  the  Horse- market  to  be  decorated  in 
the  front  wdth  a  portal  illuminated  with  colours,  and 
at  the  back  with  a  still  more  magnificent  prospect* 
The  entire  enclosure  was  marked  Vjy  lamps.  Between 
the  trees,  stoml  pymniids  and  spheres  of  hght  upon 
transparent  pcrlestals ;  from  one  tree  to  anotlier  were 
stretrhcil  glittering  garlands,  on  which  floated  sus- 
pended hgbts.  In  several  places  bread  and  sausages 
were  distributed  among  the  people,  and  tliere  was  no 
want  of  wine. 

Here  now.  four  abreast,  we  walked  very  comfortably 
up  and  down ;  and  1,  by  Gretclieu  s  side,  fancied  that  I 
really  wandered  in  those  happy  Elysian  tields  where 
they  pluck  from  the  trees  crystal  cups  that  immedi- 
ately till  themselves  with  the  wine  desired,  and  shake 
down  fruits  that  change  into  every  dish  at  will  At 
last  we  also  felt  such  a  necessity ;  and,  conducted  by 
Pylades,  we  found  a  neat,  well-arranged  eating-house. 

1 A  sort  of  buffoon. 
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When  we  encountered  no  more  guests,  since  everybody 
was  going  about  the  streets,  we  were  all  the  better 
pleased,  and  passed  the  greatest  {>art  of  the  night  most 
happily  and  cheerfully,  in  the  feeling  of  fiiendsldp, 
love,  and  attachment.  "WTien  I  had  accompanied 
Oretchen  as  far  as  her  door,  she  kissed  me  on  the 
forehead.  It  was  the  first  and  last  time  that  she 
granted  me  this  favour ;  for,  alas  !  I  was  not  to  see  her 

f  again. 

The  next  morning,  while  I  was  yet  in  bed,  my 
mother  entered,  in  trouble  and  anxiety.  It  was  e^isy 
to  see  when  she  was  at  all  distressed.  **  Get  up/*  she 
eaid»  **  and  prepare  yourself  for  something  unpleasant 
It  has  come  out  that  you  frequent  very  bad  company, 
and  have  involved  yourself  in  very  dangerous  and  bad 
affairs.  Your  father  is  tieside  himself;  and  we  have 
only  been  able  to  get  thus  much  from  him,  that  he 
will  investigate  the  affair  by  means  of  a  tbii-d  party. 
Kemain  in  your  chamber,  and  await  what  may  happen, 
Councdlor  Schneider  \dll  come  to  you :  he  has  the 
commission  both  from  your  father  and  from  the  author- 
ities; for  the  matter  is  already  prosecuted,  and  may 
take  a  very  bad  turn,** 

I  saw  that  they  took  the  affair  for  much  worse  than 
it  was;  yet  I  felt  myself  not  a  littki  disquieted,  tn'en 
il  only  the  actual  state  of  tilings  should  be  detected. 
My  old  **  Messiah  "-loving  friend  finally  entered,  with 
Ibe  tears  standing  in  his  eyes :  he  took  me  by  the  arm, 
and  said,  **  I  am  heartily  soiTy  to  come  to  you  on  such 
an  affair.  I  could  not  have  supposed  that  you  could 
go  astray  so  far.     But  what  will  not  wicked  com- 

^panions  and  bad  example  dol  Thus  can  a  young, 
inexperienced  man  be  led  step  by  step  into  crime ! " 
"  I  am  conscious  of  no  crime,*'  I  replied,  "  and  as  little 
of  having  frequented  bad  company."  "The  question 
now  is  not  one  of  defence,**  said  he,  interrupting  me, 
**  but  of  investigation,  and  on  your  part  of  an  upright 
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coofesaion.**  "  Wliat  do  you  want  to  know  ?  "  retorted 
I.  He  seated  himself,  drew  out  a  paper,  and  began 
to  question  me :  **  Have  you  oot  recommended  N.  N.  to 
your  grandfather  as  a  candidate  for  the  .  .  .  place  ?  *' 
I  answered,  *'  Yes."  "  Where  did  you  become  ac- 
quainted with  him  ? "  "  In  my  walks."  "  In  what 
company?"  I  hesitated,  for  1  would  not  willingly 
betray  my  friends.  "  Silence  will  not  do  now,"  he 
continued,  "  for  all  is  suffieieutly  known."  **  WTiat  is 
known,  then  ?  *'  said  L  "  That  this  man  has  been 
introduced  to  you  by  others  like  him- — in  fact, 
by  ,  .  ."  Here  he  named  thi'ee  persons  whom  I  had 
never  seen  nor  known,  which  I  immediately  explained 
to  the  questioner,  '*  You  pretend,"  he  resumed,  '*  not 
to  know  these  men,  and  have  yet  had  frequent  meet- 
ings with  them."  "  Not  in  the  least,"  I  rephed :  "  for, 
as  I  have  said,  except  the  first,  I  do  not  know  one  of 
them,  and  even  him  I  have  never  seen  in  a  house," 
*'  Have  you  not  often  been  in  ,  .  .  street  ?  "  "  Never," 
I  replied.  Tliis  w^as  not  entirely  conformable  to  the 
truth.  I  had  once  accompanied  Pylades  to  his  sweet- 
heart, who  lived  in  that  street;  but  we  had  entered 
by  the  back  door,  and  remained  in  the  summer-house. 
1  therefore  supposed  tlmt  I  might  j^rtrmit  myself  the 
subterfuge  that  I  had  not  teen  in  the  street  itself. 

The  good  man  put  more  questions,  all  of  which  I 
could  answer  with  a  denial ;  for  of  all  that  he  wished 
to  learn  I  knew  nothing.  At  last  he  seemed  to  be- 
come vexed,  and  said,  "  You  repay  my  confidence  and 
good  will  very  badly  :  1  come  to  save  you.  You  can- 
not deny  that  you  have  comp<jsed  letters  for  these 
people  themselves  or  for  their  accomplices,  have  fur- 
nished them  writings,  and  have  thus  been  accessory 
to  their  evil  acts;  for  the  question  is  of  nothing  less 
than  of  forged  papers,  false  wills,  counterfeit  bonds, 
and  things  of  thfe  sort.  I  have  come,  not  onjy  as 
a  friend  of  the  family,  I  come  in  the  name  and  by 
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order  of  the  magistrates,  who,  in  consideratioD  of  your 
coDDectioQS  and  youth,  would  spare  you  and  some 
other  young  persons,  who,  like  you,  hava  heeo  lured 
into  the  net."  I  had  tliought  it  strange,  that,  among 
the  persons  lie  named,  none  of  those  with  whom  I  had 
been  intimate  vrere  found.  The  circumstances  touched, 
without  i?j^,eiiig ;  and  I  could  still  hope  to  save  my 
young  friends,  Btit  the  good  man  grew  more  and 
more  urgent,  I  could  not  deny  that  I  had  come 
home  late  many  nights,  that  I  had  contrived  to  have 
a  house-key  made,  that  I  had  been  seen  at  public 
places  more  than  once  with  persons  of  low  rank  and 
suspicious  looks,  that  some  girls  were  mixed  up  in  the 
affair,  —  in  short,  everything  seemed  to  te  tUscovered 
but  the  names.  This  gave  me  courage  to  persist 
steadfastly  in  my  silence.  "  Do  not,"  said  my  excel- 
lent friend,  *'let  rae  go  away  from  you;  the  affair 
admits  of  no  delay ;  imuiediately  after  me  another  will 
come,  who  will  not  grant  you  so  much  scope.  Do  not 
make  the  matter,  which  is  bad  enough,  worse  by  your 
obstinacy.*' 

1  represented  very  vividly  to  myself  the  good 
cousins,  and  paiiicularly  Gretchen :  I  saw  them  ar- 
rested, tried,  punished,  disgraced ;  and  then  it  went 
through  my  soul  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  that  the 
cousins,  though  they  always  observed  integrity  toward 
me,  might  have  engaged  in  such  bad  affairs,  at  least 
the  oldest,  who  never  quite  pleased  me,  who  came 
home  later  and  later,  and  had  little  to  tell  of  a  cheer- 
ful sort.  StUl  I  kept  back  my  confession.  *' Person- 
ally/' said  I,  "I  am  conscious  of  nothing  e\il,  and 
can  rest  satisfied  on  that  side ;  but  it  is  not  impossible 
that  those  with  whom  I  have  associated  may  have 
been  guilty  of  some  daring  or  illegal  act  They  may 
be  sought,  found,  convicted,  punished :  I  have  hitherto 
nothing  to  reproach  myself  mth,  an^  will  not  do  any 
wrong  to  those  who  have  behaved  well  and  kindly 
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to  me/*  He  did  not  let  me  fiuish,  but  exclaimed,  with 
some  agitation,  "  Yes,  they  will  he  found  out.  These 
villains  met  in  three  houses.  (He  named  the  streets, 
he  pointed  out  the  houses,  and,  unfortunately,  among 
them  was  the  one  I  used  to  frequent.)  The  first  nest 
is  already  broken  up,  and  at  this  momt^nt  sc>  are  the 
two  others.  In  a  few  luairs  the  whole  will  be  clear. 
Avoid,  by  a  frank  confe^ssiou,  a  judicial  inquii*y,  a  con- 
frontation, and  all  other  disjigree^ible  matters,"  The 
house  was  known  and  marked.  Now  1  deemetl  silenea 
useless ;  nay,  eonsidering  the  innocence  of  our  meet- 
ings, I  could  hope  to  Ije  still  more  useful  to  them 
than  to  myself.  '*  Sit  down !  '*  I  exclaimed,  fetching 
him  back  from  the  door :  "  I  will  tell  all,  and  at 
once  lighten  yonr  heart  and  mine;  only  one  thing  I 
ask,  —  hencefortli  let  there  be  no  doubt  of  my  verac- 
ity." 

I  soon  told  my  friend  the  whole  progress  of  the 
affair,  and  was  at  fii'st  calm  and  collected;  but  the 
more  I  brought  to  mind  and  pictured  to  myself 
the  persons,  objects,  and  events,  so  many  innocent 
pleasures  and  charming  enjoyments,  and  was  forced 
to  depose  as  before  a  criminal  court,  the  more  did 
the  most  painful  feeding  iiici-ease,  so  that  at  last  I 
burst  forth  in  tears,  and  gave  myself  up  to  nnre^ 
strained  passion.  The  farady  friend,  who  hoped  that 
DOW  the  real  secret  was  coming  to  light  (for  he  re- 
garded my  distress  as  a  symptom  that  I  was  on  the 
point  of  confessing  with  repugnance  something  mon- 
strous), sought  to  pacify  me ;  as  witli  him  the  discov- 
ery was  the  all-important  matter.  In  this  he  only 
partly  succeeded;  but  so  far,  however,  that  I  could 
eke  out  my  story  to  the  end.  Though  satisfied  of  the 
innocence  of  the  proceedings,  he  was  still  doubtful  to 
some  extent,  and  put  further  questions  to  me,  w^hich 
excited  me  afresh,  and  transported  me  with  pain  and 
rage.     I  asserted,  finally,  that  1  had  nothing  more  to 
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ly,  and  well  knew  that  I  need  fear  nothing,  for  I  was 
innocent,  of  a  good  family,  and  well  reputed ;  hut  that 
they  might  be  just  as  guiltless  without  having  it  reo- 
ognised,  or  being  otherwise  favoured.  1  declared  at 
the  same  time,  that  if  they  were  not  spared  like  my- 
self, that  if  their  follies  were  not  regaided  with  indul- 
gence, and  their  faults  pardoned,  that  if  anytliiug  in 
the  least  harsh  or  unjust  happened  to  them,  I  would 
do  some  violence  to  myself,  and  no  one  should  prevent 
ma  Id  this,  too,  my  frit^ud  tried  to  pacify  me ;  but 
I  did  not  trust  him,  and  was,  wheu  he  quitted  me 
at  last,  in  a  most  terrible  state,  I  now  reproached 
myself  for  having  told  the  aflair,  and  brought  all  the 
positions  to  light.  I  foresaw  that  our  childlike  actions, 
our  youthful  incliuatious  and  coutidences,  would  be 
quite  ditrereutly  interpreted,  and  that  1  might  per- 
haps involve  the  excellent  Fy lades  in  the  matter,  and 
render  him  very  imhappy.  All  these  images  pressed 
vividly  one  after  the  other  before  my  suul,  sharpened 
ad  sparred  my  distress,  so  tliat  I  did  nut  know  what 

do  for  sorrow.  I  cast  myself  at  full  length  upon 
the  floor,  and  moistened  it  with  my  tears. 

I  know  not  how  long  I  may  have  lain,  wheu  my 
er  entered,  w^as  frigliteued  at  my  gestures,  and  did 
that  she  could  to  comfort  me.     She  told  me  that 

person  connected  with  the  magistracy  had  waited 
below  with  my  father  for  the  return  of  the  famdy 
friend,  and  that,  after  they  had  been  closeted  together 
for  some  time,  both  the  geutleuien  had  departed,  had 
talked  to  each  other  with  appai*ent  satisfoction,  and 
bad  even  laughed.  She  L>elieved  that  she  had  heard 
the  words,  **  It  is  all  right :  the  affair  is  of  no  conse- 
quence/* "  Indeed  1 "  I  broke  out,  **  the  affair  is  of  no 
cousequence  for  me,  —  for  us :  for  1  have  committed 
no  crime;  and,  if  1  had,  they  would  contrive  to  help 
me  through :  but  the  others,  the  others,*'  I  cried,  **  who 
wil^tand  by  them  ? " 
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My  sister  tried  to  comfort  me  by  cii'cumstantially 
arguing  that  if  those  of  higher  rank  were  to  be  saved, 
a  veil  must  also  be  cast  over  the  faults  of  the  more 
lowly.  All  this  was  of  no  avail.  She  had  scarcely 
left  than  I  again  abandoned  myself  to  my  grief,  and 
ever  recalled  alternately  the  images,  both  of  my  affec- 
tion and  passion,  and  of  the  present  and  possible  mis- 
fortune- I  repeated  to  myself  tale  after  tale,  saw  only 
uu happiness  following  unhappiness,  and  did  not  fail 
in  particular  to  make  Gretcheu  and  myself  truly 
wi^tched. 

The  family  friend  had  ordered  me  to  remain  in  my 
room,  and  have  nothiDg  to  do  with  any  one  but  the 
family.  This  was  just  what  I  wanted,  for  I  found 
myself  best  alone.  My  mother  and  sister  came  to 
see  me  from  time  to  time,  and  did  not  fail  to  assist 
me  vigorously  with  all  sorts  of  good  consolation ;  nay, 
even  on  the  second  day  they, came  in  the  name  of  my 
father,  wlio  was  now  better  informed,  to  offer  me 
a  perfect  amnesty,  which  indeed  I  gratefully  accepted : 
but  the  proposal  that  I  should  go  out  with  him  and 
look  at  the  insignia  of  the  empire,  which  were  now 
exposed  to  the  curious,  I  stubbornly  rejected ;  and  I 
asserted  that  I  wanted  to  know  notliing,  either  of  the 
world  or  of  the  Roman  Empire,  till  I  was  informed 
how  that  distressing  affair,  which  for  me  could  have 
no  further  consequences,  had  turned  out  for  my  poor 
acquaintance.  They  had  nothing  to  say  on  this  head, 
and  left  me  alone.  Yet  the  next  day  some  further 
attempts  were  made  to  get  me  out  of  the  house,  and 
excite  in  me  a  sympathy  for  the  public  cei'e monies. 
In  %^ain  I  neither  the  great  gala-day,  nor  what  happened 
on  the  occasion  of  so  many  elevations  of  rank,  nor  the 
public  table  of  the  emperor  and  king,  —  in  short, 
nothing  could  move  me.  The  Elector  of  the  Palatinate 
might  come  and  wait  on  both  their  Majesties  \  these 
might  visit  the  electors ;  the  last  electoral  sitting  might 
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kbe  attended  for  the  despatch  uf  busiuess  in  atrear,  and 

jthe  renewal  of  the  electoral  union,  —  nothing  could 
call  me  forth  from  my  passionate  solitude.  I  let  the 
bdls  ring  for  the  rejoicings,  the  emperor  repair  to 
the  Capuchin  Church,  tlie  electors  and  emperor  depart, 
without  on  that  accoimt  moving  one  step  from  my 
cham1:)er.  The  final  cannonading,  immoderate  as  it 
might  be,  did  not  arouse  me;  and  as  the  smoke  of 
the  powder  dispersed,  and  the  sound  died  away,  so  had 
all  this  glory  vanished  from  my  soul. 

I  now  experienced  no  satisfaction  except  in  rumi- 
nating on  my  misery,  and  in  a  thousandfold  imaginary 
multiplication  of  it  My  whole  inventive  faculty,  my 
poetrj'  and  rlietoric,  had  pitched  on  this  diseased  spot, 
and  threatened,  precisely  by  means  of  lliis  vitality,  to 
involve  body  and  soul  into  an  incnrable  disorder.  In 
this  melancholy  condition  nothing  more  seemed  to  me 
worth  a  desire,  nothing  worth  a  wish.  An  infinite 
yearning,  indeed,  seized  me  at  times  to  know  how  it 
bad  gone  with  my  poor  friends  and  my  Ijeloved,  what 

*  had  been  the  result  of  a  stricter  scrutiny,  how  far 
they  were  imphcated  in  those  crimes,  or  had  been 
found  guiltless.  This  also  I  circumstantially  painted 
myself  in  the  most  various  ways,  and  did  not  fail  to 

[Bold  them  as  innocent  and  truly  unfortunate.  Some- 
times I  longed  to  see  myself  freed  from  this  uncer- 
tainty, and  wrote  vehemently  threatening  letters  to  the 
family  friend,  insisting  that  he  should  not  withhold 
from  me  the  further  progress  of  the  aflair.  Sometimes 
1  tore  them  up  again,  from  the  fear  of  Icaraing  my 
unhappiness  quite  distinctly,  and  of  losing  the  principal 
consolation    with    which    hitherto    I    had    alternately 

,  tormented  and  supported  myself. 

Thus  I  passed  botli  day  and  night  in  great  disquiet, 
in  ra\dng  and  lassitude  ;  so  that  I  felt  happy  at  last 
when  a  bodily  illness  seized  me  with  considerable  vio- 
lence, when  they  had  to  call  in  the  help  of  a  physician. 
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and  think  of  every  way  to  quiet  me.  They  supposed 
that  they  could  do  it  generally  by  the  sacred  assurance 
that  all  who  were  more  or  less  involved  in  the  guilt 
had  been  treated  with  the  greatest  forbearance;  that 
my  nearest  friends,  being  as  good  as  innocent,  had  been 
dismissed  with  a  slight  reprimand ;  and  that  Gretchen 
had  retired  from  the  city,  and  had  returned  to  her 
own  home.  They  lingered  the  most  over  this  last 
point,  and  I  did  not  take  it  in  the  best  part;  for  I 
could  discover  in  it,  not  a  voluntary  departure,  but 
only  a  shameful  banishment.  My  bodily  and  mental 
condition  was  not  improved  by  this :  my  distress  now 
only  augmented;  and  I  had  time  enough  to  torment 
myself  by  picturing  the  strangest  romance  of  sad 
events,  and  an  inevitably  tragical  catastrophe. 


V. 


Part  the  Second 

Of  what  one  wishes  in  youth,  when  old  he  has  in  abundance. 


SIXTH  BOOK. 


Thus  I  felt  urged  alternately  to  promote  and  to 
retard  my  recoveiy ;  and  a  €«rtaiu  secret  clia^^riij  was 
now  added  to  my  other  sensations,  for  I  plainly  per- 
ceived that  I  was  watehed,  that  they  were  loath  to 
hand  me  any  sealed  paper  without  taking  notice  wliat 
effect  it  produced,  whether  I  kept  it  secret,  w^hether  I 
laid  it  down  open  and  the  like.  I  therefore  conjec- 
tured that  Pylades,  or  one  of  the  cousins,  or  even 
Gretchen  herself,  might  have  attempted  to  write  to  me, 
either  to  give  or  to  obtain  information.  In  addition  to 
ray  sorrow,  1  was  now  more  cross  than  hitherto,  and 
had  again  fresh  opportunities  lo  exercise  my  conjec- 
tures, and  to  mislead  myself  into  the  strangest  com- 
binations. 

It  was  not  long  before  they  gave  me  a  special  over- 

er.  Fortunately  it  w^aa  a  man  whom  I  loved  and 
ralued.     He  had  held  the  place  of  tutor  in  the  family 

one  of  our  friends,  and  his  former  pupil  had  gone 
lone  to  the  university.  He  often  visited  me  in  my 
condition ;  and  they  at  last  found  notliing  more 
natural  than  to  give  him  a  chamher  next  to  mine,  as 
he  was  then  to  provide  me  with  employment,  pacify 
me,  and,  as  I  was  w^ell  aware,  keep  his  eye  on  me. 
Still,  as  I  esteemed  him  from  my  heart,  and  had 
already  confided  many  things  to  him,  though  not 
ray  affection  for  Gretchen,  I  determined  so  much  the 
more  to  be  perfectly  candid  and  straightforward  %vith 
him ;  as  it  was  intoleralile  to  me  to  live  in  daily  inter- 
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course  with  any  one,  and  at  the  same  time  to  stand  on 
an  uncertain,  constrained  footing  with  him.  It  was 
not  long,  then,  before  I  spoke  to  him  about  the  matter, 
refreshed  myself  by  the  relation  and  repetition  of  the 
minutest  circumstances  of  my  past  happiness,  and  thus 
gained  so  much,  that  he,  like  a  sensible  man,  saw  it 
would  be  better  to  make  me  acquainted  with  the  issue 
of  the  story,  and  that,  too,  in  its  details  and  particu- 
lars, so  that  I  might  be  clear  as  to  the  whole,  and  that, 
with  earnestness  and  zeal,  I  might  be  persuaded  of  the 
necessity  of  composing  myself,  throwing  the  past 
behind  me,  and  beginning  a  new  life.  First  he  con- 
fided to  me  who  the  other  young  people  of  quality 
were  who  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  seduced,  at  the 
outset,  into  daring  hoaxes,  then  into  sportive  breaches 
of  police,  afterward  into  frolicsome  impositions  on 
others,  and  other  such  dangerous  matters.  Thus  actu- 
ally had  arisen  a  little  conspiracy,  which  unprincipled 
men  had  joined,  who,  by  forging  papers  and  counter- 
feiting signatures,  had  perpetrated  many  criminal 
acts,  and  liad  still  more  criminal  matters  in  prepara- 
tion. The  cousins,  for  whom  I  at  last  impatiently 
inquired,  had  been  found  to  be  quite  innocent,  only 
very  generally  acquainted  with  those  others,  and  not 
at  all  implicated  with  them.  My  client,  owing  to  my 
recommendation  of  whom  I  had  been  tracked,  was  one 
of  the  worst,  and  had  sued  for  that  office  chiefly  that 
he  might  undertake  or  conceal  certain  villainies.  After 
all  this,  I  could  at  last  contain  myself  no  longer,  and 
asked  what  had  become  of  Gretchen,  for  whom  I,  once 
for  all,  confessed  the  strongest  attachment.  My  friend 
shook  his  head  and  smiled.  "  Make  yourself  easy," 
replied  he :  "  this  girl  has  passed  her  examination  very 
well,  and  has  borne  ofif  honourable  testimony  to  that 
effect.  They  could  discover  nothing  in  her  but  what 
was  good  and  amiable:  she  even  won  the  favour  of 
those  who  questioned  her,  and  could  not  refuse  her  de- 
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sire  of  removing  from  the  city,  E%^en  what  she  has 
confessed  regardiug  you,  my  friend,  does  her  honour  :  I 
have  reiid  her  deposition  in  the  secret  rei)orts  myself, 
and  seen  her  signature  "  "  The  signature  I "  exclaimed 
I,  "  which  makes  me  so  happy  and  so  miserahle.  What 
has  she  confessed,  then  ?  What  has  she  signed  ?  "  My 
friend  delayed  aDsweriiig,  but  the  cheerfulness  of  his 
face  showed  me  that  he  concealed  nothing  dangerous. 
**  If  you  must  know,  then,"  replied  he  at  last,"  when  she 

.was  asked  alxmt  yuu,  and  her  intercourse  w^ith  you,  she 

reaid  quite  frankly,  *  I  cannot  deny  that  I  have  seen  him 
often  and  with  pleasure ;  but  I  have  always  treated 
him  as  a  child,  and  my  affection  for  him  was  tmly 
that  of  a  sister.  In  many  cases  I  have  given  him  good 
advice ;  and,  instead  of  instigating  him  to  any  et|uivo- 
cal  action,  I  have  hindered  him  from  taking  part  in 
wanton  tricks,  which  might  have  brought  him  into 
troubla*" 

My  friend  still  went  ou  making  Gretchen  speak  like 
a  governess ;  l>ut  I  had  already  for  some  time  ceased 
to  listen  to  him,  for  I  was  terribly  affronted  that  s!ie 
had  set  me  down  in  the  reports  as  a  child,  and  believed 

^myself  at  once  cured  of  all  passion  for  her.     I  even 
stily  aasured  my  frieud  that  all  was  now  over,     I 

[also  spoke  no  more  of  her,  named  her  no  more :  but 
1  could  not  leave  off  the  bad  habit  of  thinking  about 
her, and  of  recalling  her  form,  her  air,lier  demeanour; 
though  now,  in  fact,  all  appeared  to  me  in  quite 
another  light.  T  felt  it  intolerable  that  a  girl,  at  the 
most  only  a  couple  of  years  older  than  me,  should 
rq»ard  me  as  a  child ;  while  I  conceived  I  passi*d  with 
her  for  a  very  sensible  and  clever  youth.     Her  cold 

rand  repelling  manner,  wliich  liad  bcfure  so  chajiueil 
me,  now  seemed  to  me  quite  repugnant :  the  familiari- 
ties which  she  had  allowed  lierself  to  take  with  me, 
but  had  not  permitted  me  to  return,  were  altogether 
cdious.     Yet  all  would  have  been  well  enough,  if  by 
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signing  that  poetical  love-letter,  in  which  she  had  con- 
fessed a  formal  attachmcut  to  me,  she  had  not  given 
me  a  right  to  regard  her  aa  a  sly  and  selfish  coquette. 
Her  masciueradiug  it  at  the  milHuer's,  too,  no  longer 
seemed  to  me  so  iiinacent ;  and  I  turned  these  annoy- 
ing reflections  over  and  over  within  myself  until  I  had 
entirely  stripped  her  of  all  her  aniiahle  qualities.  My 
judgment  was  cODvioced,  and  I  thought  1  must  cast 
her  away ;  but  her  image  1  —  her  image  gave  me  the 
he  as  often  as  it  again  hovered  before  me,  which  indeed 
happened  often  enough* 

Nevertheless,  this  arrow  with  its  barbed  hooks  was 
torn  out  of  my  heart :  and  the  question  then  was.  how 
the  inward  sanative  power  of  youtli  could  be  brought 
to  one's  aid  ?  1  really  put  on  the  man ;  and  the  first 
tiling  instantly  laid  aside  was  the  weeping  and  raving, 
which  I  now  regarded  as  childish  in  the  highest  degrea 
A  great  stride  for  the  better !  For  I  had  often,  half 
the  night  through,  given  myself  up  to  this  grief  wnth 
the  greatest  violence ;  so  that  at  last,  from  my  tears 
and  sobbing,  I  canie  to  such  a  point  that  I  could 
scarcely  swallow  any  longer;  eating  and  drinking 
became  painful  to  me;  and  my  chest,  wiiich  was  so 
nearly  concerned,  seemed  to  suffer.  The  vexation  I 
had  constantly  felt  since  the  discover}'  made  me  banish 
every  weakness.  It  seemed  to  me  something  frightful 
that  I  had  sacrificed  sleep,  repose,  and  health  for  the 
sake  of  a  girl  who  was  pleased  to  consider  me  a  balie, 
and  to  imagine  herself,  with  respect  to  me,  something 
very  much  like  a  nurse. 

These  depressing  reflections,  as  I  was  soon  con- 
vinced, were  only  to  lie  banished  by  activity ;  but  of 
what  was  I  to  take  hold  ?  I  had,  indeed,  much  to 
make  up  for  in  many  things,  and  to  prepare  myself,  in 
more  than  one  sense,  for  the  university,  which  I  was 
now  to  attend ;  but  I  relished  and  accomplished 
nothing.     Much  appeared  to  me  famOiar  and  trivial: 
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for  grotindiDg  rayself,  in  several  respects,  I  found 
neither  strength  within  nor  opportmiity  without;  and 
I  therefore  suffered  myself  to  be  moved  by  the  taste  of 
ay  good  room- neigh  boor,  t<3  a  study  which  was  alto- 
^gether  new  and  strange  to  me,  and  which  for  a  long 
time  offered  me  a  wide  field  of  inforination  and 
thought  For  my  friend  began  to  make  me  ac- 
quainted   with   the    secrets    of    philosophy.     He   had 

tidied  in  Jena,  under  Daries,  and,  possessing  a  well- 
lated  mind,  had  acutely  &eized  the  relations  of 
Ihat  doctrine,  which  he  now  sought  to  impart  to  ma 
~5ut,  unfortunately,  these  tliiugs  would  not  hang 
Ltogether  in  such  a  fashioo  in  my  brain.  I  put  <]ues- 
ttions,  which  he  proniisexl  to  answer  afterward :  I 
'  made  clemands,  which  he  promised  to  satisfy  in  future. 
But  our  most  important  diliereuce  was  this:  that  I 
UDiaintained  a  separate  philosophy  was  not  necessary, 
the  whale  of  it  was  ah'eady  contained  in  religion 
and  poetry.  This  he  would  by  no  means  allow,  but 
rather  tried  to  prove  to  me  that  these  must  first  be 
founded  ou  phikisophy ;  which  I  stubbornly  denied, 
and,  at  eveiy  step  in  the  progress  of  our  discussions, 
found  arguments  for  my  opinion^  For  as  in  poetry  a 
certain  faith  in  the  impossible,  and  as  in  religion  a  Hke 
faith  in  the  inscrutable,  must  have  a  place,  the  philoso- 
phers apfieared  to  me  to  be  in  a  very  false  position  who 
would  demonstrate  and  explain  both  of  them  from 
their  own  field  of  vision.  Besides,  it  was  very  quickly 
proved,  from  the  history  of  philosophy,  that  one  always 
aought  a  ground  different  from  that  of  the  other,  and 
that  the  skeptic,  in  the  end,  pronounced  everything 
groundless  and  useless. 

However,  this  very  history  of  philosophy,  which  my 
friend  was  compelled  to  go  over  wtli  me,  because  I 
could  learn  nothing  from  dogmatical  discourse,  amuse<l 
me  very  much,  but  only  on  this  account,  that  one 
doctrine  or  opinion  seemed  to  me  as  good  as  another, 
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80  far,  at  least,  as  I  was  capable  of  p€oetratiDg  ioto  it 
With  the  most  aTJcient  men  and  schools  I  was  best 
pleased,  beL'nuse  poetry,  religiiHi,  and  philosophy  were 
coiDpltitGly  combined  into  one ;  and  I  only  maintained 
that  first  *jfdnion  of  mine  with  the  more  animation, 
when  the  book  of  Job  and  the  Song  and  Proverbs  of 
Solo  mi  in,  as  well  a^  the  lays  of  Orpheus  and  Hesiod, 
seemed  to  l>ear  %'ahd  witness  in  its  favour.  My  friend 
had  taken  the  smaller  work  of  Brucker  as  the  founda- 
tion of  l^is  *liscourse ;  and,  the  farther  we  went  on,  the 
less  I  could  make  of  it,  I  eould  not  clearly  see  what 
the  first  Greek  plnlosophers  would  have,  Socrates  I 
esteemed  as  an  excellent,  wise  man,  who  in  his  life  and 
death  might  well  be  compared  with  Christ  His  dis- 
ciple.s,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to  me  to  lK?ar  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  apastles,  who  disagreed  im- 
mediately  after  their  Master's  death,  when  each  mani- 
festly recognised  only  a  hmited  view  as  the  right  one* 
Neither  the  keenness  of  Aristotle  nor  the  fulness  of 
Plato  produced  the  least  fiiiit  in  me.  For  the  Stoics, 
on  the  contrary,  I  had  already  cooceived  some  aftec- 
tion,  and  even  procured  Epictetus,  wlioni  I  studied 
with  much  interest.  My  friend  im willingly  let  me 
have  my  way  in  this  one-sideilne^s,  from  which  he 
could  not  draw  me ;  for,  in  spite  of  his  varied  studies, 
he  did  not  know  how  to  bring  the  leading  question 
into  a  narrow  coeifjass.  He  m*ed  only  have  said  to 
me  that  in  life  action  is  every  tiling,  and  that  joy  and 
sorrow  come  of  themselves.  However,  youth  should 
be  allowed  its  own  course :  it  does  not  stick  to  false 
maxims  very  long;  life  soon  tears  or  charms  it  away 
again. 

The  season  had  become  fine :  we  often  went  together 
into  the  open  air,  and  visited  the  places  of  amusement 
which  surrounded  the  city  in  great  numbers.  But  it 
was  precisely  here  that  matters  went  worse  with  me; 
for  I  still  saw  the  ghosts  of  the  cousins  everywhere, 
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f-wid  feared,  now  here,  now  there,  to  see  one  of  them 

Btep  forward.  Even  the  most  indiflerent  glances  of 
.men  annoyed  me.  I  had  lost  that  nnconscious  happi- 
of  wandering  about  unknown  and  unbkmed,  and 
)f  thinking  of  uo  observer,  even  in  the  greatest  erowda 
F^ow  hypKx^hoDdriacal  fancies  began  to  torment  me,  as 
if  I  attracted  the  attention  of  the  people,  as  if  their 
eyes  were  turned  on  my  demeanour,  to  fix  it  on  their 
memories,  to  scan  and  to  find  fault. 

I  therefore  drew  my  friend  into  the  woods ;  and* 
while  1  shnuned  the  monotonous  firs,  I  snught  those 
fine,  leafy  groves,  which  do  not  indeed  spread  far  in 
the  district,  but  are  yd  of  sufficient  compass  for  a  poor 
Wiiuoded  lieart  to  hide  itselL  In  the  remotest  depths 
of  the  forest  I  sought  out  a  solemn  spot,  where  the 
oldest  oaks  ami  lieeches  formed  a  large,  noble,  shaded 
space.  The  ground  was  somewhat  sloping,  and  made 
the  worth  of  the  old  tninks  only  the  more  perceptible. 
Round  this  open  circle  closed  the  dense-st  thickets, 
I  from  which  the  mossy  rocks  mightily  and  venerably 
[peered  forth,  and  made  a  rapid  fall  for  a  copious 
ibrook. 

Scarcely  had  I  dragged  liither  my  friend,  who  would 
rather  have  been  in  the  open  country  by  the  stream, 
i  among  men,  when  he  playfully  assured  me  that  I 
showed  myself  a  trae  Clerman.  He  related  to  me  cir- 
cumstantially, out  of  Tacitus,  how  our  ancestors  found 
pleasure  in  the  feelings  which  Nature  so  provides  for 
us.  in  such  solitudes,  with  her  inartificial  architecture. 
He  had  not  been  long  disconrsing  of  this,  when  I  ex- 
claimed, *'  Oh  I  why  did  not  this  precious  spot  Me  in  a 
deeper  wilderness!  why  may  we  not  train  a  hedge 
around  it,  to  hallow  and  separate  from  the  world  both 
it  and  ourselves!  Surely  there  is  no  more  beautiful 
adoration  of  the  Deity  than  that  which  needs  no  image, 
but  which  springs  up  in  our  bosom  merely  from  the 
intercourse  with  nature!"     What  I  then  felt  is  stUI 
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to  see  in  it,  not  so  much  what  stood  upon  it,  as  what 
I  had  been  thinking  of  at  any  time  and  hour  when  I 
drew.  Thus  plants  and  fioweis  of  the  commonest 
kind  may  form  a  charming  diary  for  ua,  because  noth- 
ing that  calls  back  the  remembrance  of  a  happy 
moment  can  be  insignificant;  and  even  now  it  would 
be  hard  for  me  to  destroy  as  worthless  many  tilings  of 
the  kind  thai  have  remained  to  me  from  diU'ereut 
epochs,  because  they  transport  me  immediately  to 
those  times  which  I  like  to  remember,  although  not 
without  melancholy. 

But,  if  such  drawings  may  have  had  anything  of 
interest  in  themselves,  they  were  indebted  for  thia 
advantage  to  the  sympathy  and  attention  of  my  father. 
He,  informed  by  my  overseer  that  I  had  become  grad- 
ually reconciled  to  my  condition,  and,  in  paiticular, 
had  apphed  myself  passionately  to  drawing  from 
nature,  was  very  well  satistieil,  —  partly  because  he 
himself  set  a  high  value  on  drawing  and  painting, 
partly  because  gossip  Seekatz  iiad  once  said  to  him^ 
that  it  was  a  pity  1  was  not  destined  for  a  painter. 
But  here  again  the  peculiarities  of  father  and  son 
came  into  conflict:  for  it  was  almost  impossible  for 
me  to  make  use  of  a  gooil,  white,  perfectly  clean  sheet 
of  paper;  gray  old  leaves,  even  if  scribbled  over  ou 
one  side  already,  charmed  me  most»  just  as  if  my 
awkwardness  had  feared  the  touchstone  of  a  white 
ground.  Nor  were  any  of  my  drawings  quite  finished ; 
and  how  should  I  have  executed  a  whole,  which  in- 
deed I  saw  with  my  eyes,  but  did  not  comprehend, 
and  how  an  individual  object,  which  I  had  neither 
skill  nor  patience  to  follow  out?  My  father's  mode 
of  training  me  in  this  respect  was  really  to  be  ad- 
mired. He  kindly  asketl  for  my  attempts,  and  drew 
lines  round  every  imperfect  sketch.  He  wished,  by 
this  means,  to  compel  me  to  completeness  and  fulness 
of  detail     The  iiTegular  leaves  he  cut  straight,  and 
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thus  made  the  beginning  of  a  collection,  in  which  he 
wished,  at  sonxe  future  time,  tu  rejoice  at  the  progress 
of  hia  son,  iL  was,  therefore,  by  uo  means  disagree- 
lable  to  him  when  my  wild,  restless  dis|>osition  sent  me 
roving  about  the  country :  he  rather  seemed  pleased 
when  I  brought  I  wick  a  parcel  of  drawings  on  which 
he  could  exercise  his  patience,  and  in  some  measure 
Btrengthen  his  hopea 

They  do  longer  said  that  I  might  relapse  into  my 
former  attachments  and  couneetious:  they  left  me  by 
degrees  pta-fect  lilierty.  By  accidental  judiuemeute 
and  in  accidental  society  I  undertook  many  journeys 
to  the  mountain-range,  which,  from  my  childhood,  had 
I  Stood  so  tUstant  and  solemn  before  me.  Thus  we 
visited  Homburg,  Kroneburg,  ascended  the  Fcldlierg, 
from  which  the  prospect  ii)\itcd  ns  still  farther  and 
farther  into  the  distance,  Konigstein,  too,  was  not 
■left  nn visited ;  Wiesbaden,  Schwalbach,  with  its  envi- 
FfODS,  occupied  us  many  days;  we  reached  the  Khine, 
wliich,  from  the  heights,  we  Imd  seen  winding  along 
far  off,  Mainz  astonished  us,  but  could  not  chain  a 
youthful  mind  which  was  ninning  into  the  of»en  coun- 
try ;  we  were  delighted  with  the  situation  of  Biberich ; 
and,  contented  and  happy,  we  i^sumed  our  jouroey 
homa 

This  whole  tour,  from  which  my  father  had  prom- 
ised himself  many  a  drawing,  might  have  been  almost 
.without  fruit;  for  what  taste,  what  talent,  what  experi- 
'fiDce,  doe^  it  not  require  to  seize  an  extensive  land- 
scape as  a  picture !     I  was  again  imperceptibly  dra^^^1 
into  a  narrow  compass,  from  which  I   derived  some 
pr(»fit ;  for  I   met   no  ruined   castle,  no  piece  of  wall 
.which  pointed  to  antiquity,  that  I  did  not  think  an 
i  object  w^orthy  of  my  pencil,  and  imitate  as  w^ell  as  I 
could.     Even  the  stone  of  Drusus,  on  the  ramparts  of 
Mainz,  I  copied  at  some  risk,  and  with  inconveniences 
which  every  one  must  experience  who  wishes  to  carry 
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home  with  him  some  pictorial  reminiscences  of  hie 
travels.  Unfortunately  I  had  again  brought  with  me 
notliing  but  the  most  miserable  common  paper,  and 
had  clumsDy  crowded  several  objects  into  one  sheetw 
But  my  paternal  teacher  was  not  perplexed  at  this : 
he  cut  the  sheets  apart ;  had  the  parts  whii^b  belonged 
to  each  other  put  together  by  the  bookbinder;  sur- 
rounded the  single  leaves  with  hnes;  and  thus  actu- 
ally compelled  me  to  draw  the  outline  of  different 
mountains  up  t^  the  margin,  and  to  fill  up  the  fore- 
ground with  some  weeds  and  stones. 

If  his  faithful  endeavours  could  not  increase  my 
talent,  nevertheless  this  mark  of  his  love  of  order  had 
upon  me  a  secret  influence,  which  afterward  mani- 
fested itself  vigorously  in  more  ways  than  one. 

From  such  rambling  excursions,  undertaken  partly 
for  pleasure,  partly  for  art,  and  which  could  be  per- 
formed in  a  short  time,  and  often  repeated,  I  was  again 
drawn  hume,  and  that  by  a  magnet  which  always 
acted  upon  me  strongly :  this  was  my  sister.  She, 
only  a  year  younger  than  I,  bad  liveil  the  whole  con- 
scious periocl  of  my  life  vnth  me,  and  was  thus  bound 
to  me  by  the  closest  ties.  To  these  natural  causes  was 
added  a  forcible  motive,  which  proceeded  from  our 
dome-stic  position :  a  father  certainly  affectionate  and 
well-meaning,  but  grave,  who,  because  he  cherished 
within  a  very  tender  heart,  externally,  with  incredible 
consistency,  maintained  a  brazen  sternness,  that  he 
might  attain  the  end  of  giving  his  children  the  best 
education,  and  of  building  up,  regulating,  and  preserv- 
ing his  well-founded  house ;  a  mother,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  yet  almost  a  child,  who  first  grew  up  to  con- 
sciousness with  and  in  her  two  eldest  children ;  these 
three,  as  they  looked  at  the  world  with  healthy  eyes, 
capable  of  hfe,  and  desiring  present  enjoyment.  This 
contradiction  floating  in  the  family  increased  with 
years.     My  father  followed  out  his  views  unshaken 
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and  uninterrupted :  the  motber  and  cliildren  could  uot 
give  up  their  feelings,  their  claims,  their  wishes. 

Under    these    circumstances    it    was    natural    that 

brother  and  sister  should  attach  themselves  close  to 

each   other,  and  adhere   to    their  mother,  that   they 

ght    singly    snatch    the    pleasures    furbidden    as    a 

irbole.     But  since  the  hours  of  solitude  and  toil  were 

'very  long  compared  with  the  moments  of  recreation 

and    enjoyment,  especially  for  my  sister,  who   could 

p  never  leave  the  house  for  so  long  a  time  as  I  could, 

be  necessity  she  felt  for  entertaining  herself  with  me 

still  sharpened  by  the  sense  of  longing  with  wliich 

Mdie  accompanied  me  to  a  distance. 

And  as,  in  our  first  years,  playing  and  learning, 
[»wth  and  education,  had  been  tjuite  cunimon  to 
oth  of  us,  so  that  we  might  well  have  been  taken 
for  twins,  so  did  this  community,  this  confidence,  re- 
main during  the  development  of  our  physical  and 
moral  powers.  That  interest  of  youth ;  that  amaze- 
Lment  at  the  awakening  of  sensual  impulses  which 
dothe  themselves  in  mental  forms;  of  mental  necevS- 
sities  which  clothe  themselves  in  sensual  images;  all 
the  reflections  upon  these,  which  obscure  rather  than 
tenlighten  us,  as  the  fog  covers  over  and  does  not 
illumine  the  vale  from  whii/b  it  is  about  to  rise ;  the 
many  errors  and  aterrations  springing  therefrom,  —  all 
these  the  brother  and  sister  shared  and  endured  hand 
in  hand,  and  were  the  less  enlightened  as  to  their 
strange  condition,  as  the  nearer  they  wished  to  ap* 
proach  each  other,  to  clear  up  their  minds,  the  more 
forcibly  did  the  sacred  awe  of  their  close  relationship 
keep  them  apart. 

Reluctantly  do  I  mention,  in  a  general  way,  what  I 
undertook  to  set  forth  years  ago,  without  being  able  to 
accomplish  it.  As  I  lost  this  beloved,  incomprehen- 
able  bemg  but  too  soon,  I  felt  inducement  enough  to 
make  her  worth  present  to  me :  and  thus  arose  in  me 
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the  conception  of  a  poetic  whole,  in  which  it  might 
be  possible  to  exhibit  her  individuality;  but  for  this 
no  other  form  could  be  devised  than  that  of  the 
Eichardsonian  novels.  Only  by  the  minutest  detail, 
by  endless  particularities  wliich  bear  vividly  all  the 
character  of  the  whole,  and,  as  they  spring  up  from  a 
wonderful  depth,  give  some  feeling  of  that  depth, — 
only  in  such  a  manner  would  it  have  been  in  some 
degree  possible  to  give  a  representation  of  this  remark- 
able personality ;  for  the  spring  can  be  apprehended 
only  while  it  is  flowing.  But  from  this  beautiful  and 
pious  design,  as  from  so  many  others,  the  tumult  of 
the  world  drew  me  away ;  and  nothing  now  remains 
for  me  but  to  call  up  for  a  moment  that  blessed  spirit, 
as  if  by  the  aid  of  a  magic  mirror. 

She  was  tall,  well  and  dehcately  formed,  and 'had 
something  naturally  dignified  in  her  demeanour,  which 
melted  away  into  a  pleasing  mildness.  The  lineaments 
of  her  face,  neither  striking  nor  beautiful,  indicated  a 
character  which  was  not  nor  ever  could  be  in  union 
with  itself.  Her  eyes  w^ere  not  the  finest  I  have  ever 
seen,  but  the  deepest,  behind  wliich  you  expected  the 
most ;  and  when  they  expressed  any  afi'ection,  any  love, 
their  brilliancy  was  unequalled.  And  yet,  properly 
speaking,  this  expression  was  not  tender,  like  that 
which  comes  from  the  heart,  and  at  the  same  time 
carries  with  it  something  of  longing  and  desire:  this 
expression  came  from  the  soul ;  it  was  full  and  rich ; 
it  seemed  as  if  it  would  only  give,  without  needing  to 
receive. 

But  what  in  a  manner  quite  peculiar  disfigured  her 
face,  so  that  she  would  often  appear  positively  ugly, 
was  the  fashion  of  those  times,  which  not  only  bared 
the  forehead,  but,  either  accidentally  or  on  purpose, 
did  everything  apparently  or  really  to  enlarge  it.  Now, 
as  she  had  the  most  feminine,  most  perfect  arched  fore- 
head, and,  moreover,  a  pair  of  strong  black  eyebrows,  and 
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prominent  eyes,  these  circumstances  occasioned  a  con- 
trast, whicb,  if  it  did  not  repel  every  stranger  at  the  first 
glanca,  at  least  did  not  attract  him.  She  early  felt  it; 
and  this  feeling  became  constantly  the  more  painful 
to  her,  the  farther  she  advanced  into  the  years  when 
both  sexes  find  an  inooceut  pleasure  in  being  mutually 
agreeable. 

To  nobody  can  his  owu  form  be  repugnant ;  the 
ugliest,  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful,  has  a  right  to 
enjoy  his  own  pniseucc :  and  as  favour  beautifies,  aud 
every  one  regards  himself  iu  the  looking-glass  wnth 
favour,  it  may  be  asserted  that  every  one  must  see 
himself  with  complacency,  even  if  he  would  struggle 
f  Aagainst  the  feeling.  Yet  my  sister  had  such  a  decided 
foundation  of  good  sense,  that  she  could  not  poasibly 
be  blind  and  silly  in  this  respect ;  on  the  contrary,  she 
I»erhap8  knew  more  clearly  than  she  ought,  that  she 
atood  far  behind  her  female  playfellows  in  external 
beauty,  without  feeling  consoled  by  the  fact  that  she 
infinitely  sur^iassed  them  in  internal  atlvantages. 

If  a  woman  can  find  compensation  for  the  want  of 
beauty,  she  licldy  found  it  in  the  unbounded  confi- 
dence, the  regard  aud  love,  which  all  her  female  friends 
bore  to  her;  whether  they  were  older  or  younger,  all 
cherished  the  same  sentiments.  A  very  pleasant  so- 
ciety had  collected  around  her:  young  men  were  not 
wanting  who  knew  how  to  insinuate  themselves  ;  nearly 
every  girl  found  an  admirer;  she  alone  had  remained 
without  a  partner.  While,  indeed,  her  exterior  was 
in  ftome  measure  repulsive,  the  mind  that  gleamed 
through  it  was  also  more  repelling  than  attractive ;  for 
the  presence  of  any  excellence  throw^s  others  back 
~  f)n  themselves.     She  felt  this  sensibly :  she  did  not 

iceal  it  from  me,  aud  her  love  was  directed  to  me 
with  so  much  the  greater  force.  The  case  was  singular 
Eiough.     As  confidants  to  whom  one  reveals  a  love- 

lir   actually  by  genuine  sympathy    become   lovers 
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al8o,  nay,  grow  into  rivals,  and  at  last,  perchance,  trans- 
fer the  passion  to  themselves ;  so  it  was  with  ns  two : 
for,  when  ray  connection  with  Gretchen  was  torn 
asunder^  my  sister  consoled  me  the  more  earnestly^ 
because  she  secretly  felt  the  satisfaction  of  having 
gotten  rid  of  a  rival ;  and  I,  too,  coold  not  but  feel  a 
quiet,  half -mischievous  pleasure,  when  she  did  me  the 
justice  to  assure  me  thai  I  was  the  only  one  who  tnily 
loved,  understood,  aud  esteemed  her  If  now,  from 
time  to  time,  my  grief  for  the  loas  of  Gretchen  revived, 
and  I  suddenly  began  to  weep,  to  lament,  and  to  act 
in  a  disorderly  manoer,  my  despair  for  my  lost  one 
awakened  itj  her  likewise  a  similar  despaii-ing  impa- 
tience as  to  the  never-possessiugs,  the  failures,  and 
miscarriages  of  such  youthful  attachments,  that  we 
both  thought  ourselves  infiuitely  unhappy,  and  the 
more  so,  m,  in  this  singular  case,  the  confidants  could 
not  change  themselves  ioto  lovers. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  capricious  god  of  love, 
who  needlessly  does  so  much  mischief,  here  for  once 
interfereil  beneficially,  to  extricate  us  out  of  all  per- 
plexity. I  had  much  intercourse  with  a  young  Eng- 
lishman w^ho  was  educated  in  Pfeil's  boarding-schooL 
He  could  give  a  good  account  of  his  own  language :  I 
practised  it  with  him,  and  tims  learned  much  C4Dncem- 
ing  his  country  and  fveople.  He  went  in  and  out  of 
our  house  long  enough  without  my  remarking  in  him 
a  liking  for  my  sister ;  yet  he  may  have  been  nourish- 
ing it  in  secret,  even  to  passion,  for  at  last  it  declared 
itself  unexpectedly  and  at  once.  She  knew  him,  she 
esteemed  him,  and  he  deserved  it.  She  had  often 
made  the  third  at  our  English  conversations :  we  had 
both  tried  to  catch  from  liis  mouth  the  irregularities 
of  the  English  pronunciation,  and  thereby  accustomed 
ourselves,  not  only  to  the  peculiarities  of  its  accent 
and  sound,  l)ut  even  to  what  was  most  peculiar  in  the 
personal  qualities  of  our  teacher;  so  that  at  last  it 
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aded   strangely   enough   when  we   all   seemed   to 
as  if  out  of  one  mouth.     The  pains  he  took  to 
lleam  as  much  Gernmn  from  na  in  the  like  manner 
*^ere  to  no  purpose ;  and  I  think  I  ha%'e  remarked  that 
even  this  little  love-affair  was  also,  both  orally  and  in 
^writing,  carried  on  in  the  English  language.     Both  the 
jroimg  persons  were  ver)^  well  suited  to  each  other :  he 
ras  tall  and  well  built,  as  she  was,  only  still  more 
JBlender;  liis    face,   small  and   compact,   might   really 
have  been  pretty,  had  it  not  been  too  much  disfigured 
by  the  smallpox ;  his  manner  was  calm,  precise,  — 
one  might  often  have  called  it  dry  and  cold  ;  but  his 
heart  was  full  of  kindness  and  love,  his  suul  full  of 
generosity,  and  his  attachments  as  lasting  as  they  were 
decided  and  controlled.      Now,  this  serious  pair,  who 
had  but  lately  formed  an  attachment,  were  quite  pe- 
culiarly  distinguished   among  the   others,  who,  being 
already   better  acquainted   with  each   other,  of   more 
frivolous  character,  and  careless  as  to  the  future,  roved 
about  with   levity  in  these  conneetions,  which  eom- 
imouly  pass   away  as    the   mere    fruitless  prelude   to 
ibsequent  and    more  serious  ties,  and   very  seldom 
produce  a  lasting  eti'ect  upon  life. 

The  fine  weather  and  the  beautiful  country  did  not 
remain  nnen joyed  by  so  lively  a  company :  water-ex- 
irsions  were  frequently  arranged,  l>ecause  these  are 
be  most  sociable  of  all  parties  of  pleasure.  Yet, 
whether  w^e  were  going  by  water  or  by  land,  the  in- 
dividual attracting  powers  immediately  showed  them- 
selvea;  each  couple  kept  together:  and  for  some  men 
wht»  were  not  engaged,  of  whom  T  w^as  one,  there  re- 
mained either  no  conversation  with  the  ladies  at  all,  or 
only  such  as  no  one  would  have  chosen  for  a  day  of 
pleasure*  A  friend  who  found  himself  in  this  situation, 
ad  who  might  have  been  in  want  of  a  partner  chiefly 
for  this  reason,  that,  witli  the  best  humour,  he  lacked 
tenderness,  and,  with   much  intelligence,  that  dehcate 
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attention,  without  which  connectioDS  of  this  kind  are 
not  to  be  thought  of,  —  this  man,  after  often  humour- 
ously and  wittily  lamenting  his  coDdition,  promise4j 
at  the  next  meeting  to  make  a  proposal  which  would 
benefit  himself  and  the  whole  company.  Nor  did  he 
fail  to  perform  liis  promise ;  for  when,  after  a  brilliant 
trip  by  water,  and  a  very  pleasant  walk,  reclining  oi 
the  grass  between  shady  knolls,  or  sitting  on  mossj 
rocks  and  roots  of  trees,  we  had  cheerfully  and  happily  i 
consumed  a  rural  meal,  and  our  friend  saw  us  all 
cheerful  and  in  good  spirits,  he,  with  a  waggish  dignity^ 
commanded  us  to  sit  close  round  him  in  a  semicircle, 
before  which  he  stepped,  and  begfiui  to  make  an  em- 
phatic peroration  as  follows  : 

*'  Most  worthy  friends  of  both  sexes,  paired  and  un- 
paired ! "  It  was  already  evident  from  this  addres3> 
how  necessary  it  was  that  a  preacher  of  repentance 
should  arise,  and  sharpen  the  conscience  of  the  com- 
pany. "  One  part  of  my  noble  friends  is  paired,  and 
they  may  find  themselves  quite  happy;  another  un- 
paired,  and  these  find  themselves  in  the  highest  degree 
miserable,  as  I  can  assure  vou  from  ray  own  experi- 
ence :  and  althou«rh  the  loving  couples  are  here  in  the 
majority,  yet  I  would  have  them  consider  whether  it 
is  not  a  social  duty  to  take  thought  for  the  whola 
Why  do  we  wish  to  assemble  in  such  numbers,  except 
to  take  a  mutual  interest  in  each  other  ?  and  how  can 
that  be  done  when  so  many  little  secessions  are  to  be 
seen  in  our  circle  ?  Far  be  it  from  me  to  insinuate 
anything  against  such  sweet  connections,  or  even  to 
wish  to  disturb  them;  but  *  there  is  a  time  for  all 
things,'  —  an  excellent  great  aapng,  of  which,  indeed, 
nobody  thinks  when  Ids  own  amusement  is  sufficiently 
provided  for.*' 

He  then  went  on  with  constantly  increasing  liveli- 
ness and  gaiety  to  compare  the  social  viitues  with  the 
tender  sentiments.     "  The  latter,'*  said  he,  "  can  never 
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fail  us;  we  always  carry  thera  about  with  us,  and 
every  one  beconies  a  iimster  in  them  without  practice: 
but  we  must  go  in  quest  of  the  former,  we  must  take 
some  trouble  about  them ;  and,  though  we  progress  in 
them  as  much  as  we  will,  we  have  never  done  learning 
them/*  Now  he  went  into  particulars.  Many  felt  hit 
off,  and  they  could  not  help  casting  glances  at  each 
other:  yet  our  fiiend  had  this  privilege,  that  nothing 
he  did  was  taken  ill ;  and  so  he  could  proceed  without 
interruption. 

*•  It  is  not  enough  to  discover  deficiencies :  indeed,  it 
is  unjust  to  do  so,  if  at  the  same  time  one  cannot  con- 
trive to  give  the  iiieaus  for  bettering  the  state  of  aftairs. 
I  will  not,  therefore,  my  friends,  something  like  a 
preacher  in  Passion  Week,  exhort  you  in  general  terms 
to  ref»entance  and  amendment:  I  rather  wish  all  amia- 
ble couples  the  longest  and  most  enduring  happiness; 
and,  to  contribute  to  it  myself  in  the  surest  manner,  I 
propoee  to  sever  and  abolish  these  most  charming  Httle 
eegregations  during  our  social  hours.  I  have,"  he  con^ 
tinued,  **  already  provided  for  the  execution  of  my  proj- 
ect, if  it  should  meet  your  approbation.  Here  is  a  bag 
in  wliich  are  the  names  of  the  gentlemen :  now  draw, 
my  fair  ones,  and  be  pleased  to  favour  as  your  ser- 
vant, for  a  WT.ek,  him  whom  fate  shall  send  you.  This 
is  binding  only  \\ithin  our  circle ;  as  soon  as  that  is 
broken  up,  these  connections  are  also  abolished,  and 
the  heart  may  decide  who  shall  attend  you  home." 

A  great  part  of  the  company  had  been  dehghted 
with  this  address,  and  the  manner  in  whicli  he  deliv- 
ered it, and  seemed  to  approve  of  the  notion;  yet  some 
couples  lookeii  at  each  other  as  if  they  thought  that  it 
would  not  answer  their  purpose:  he  therefore  cried 
with  humourous  vehemence : 

*•  Truly !  it  surprises  me  that  some  one  does  not 
spring  up,  and.  though  others  hesitate,  extol  my  plan, 
explain  its  advantages,  and  spare  me  the  pain  of  being 
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my  own  encomiast.  I  am  the  oldest  among  you :  may 
God  forgive  me  for  that  I  Already  have  I  a  bald  pate, 
which  is  owing  to  my  great  meditatiom" 

Here  he  took  oft'  his  hat, 

"  But  I  should  expose  it  to  view  with  joy  and  honour 
if  my  lucubrations,  which  dry  up  my  skin,  and  rob  me 
of  my  finest  adornment,  could  only  be  in  some  measure 
beneficial  to  myself  and  oLherg,  We  are  young,  my 
frieuds,  —  that  is  good;  we  shall  grow  older,  — that 
is  bad;  we  take  little  otfence  at  each  other,  —  that  is 
right,  and  in  accordance  with  the  season.  But  soon, 
my  fintjnds,  the  days  vnU  come  when  wc  shall  have 
much  to  l>e  displeased  at  in  ourselves ;  then,  let  every 
one  see  that  he  makes  all  right  with  himself ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  others  will  not  take  things  ill  of  us,  and 
on  what  account  we  shall  not  understand ;  for  this  we 
must  prepare  ourselves;  this  shall  now  be  done." 

He  had  delivered  the  whole  speech,  but  especially 
the  last  pait,  with  the  tone  and  gesture  of  a  Capuchin ; 
for,  as  he  was  a  Catholic,  he  might  have  had  abundant 
opportunity  to  study  the  oratc^ry  of  these  fathers.  He 
now  appeared  out  of  breath,  wiped  liis  youthful,  bald 
head,  which  reaUy  gave  him  the  look  of  a  priest,  and 
by  these  drolleries  put  the  light-hearted  company  in 
such  good  humcmr  that  every  one  was  eager  to  hear 
him  longer.  But,  instead  of  proceeding,  he  drew  open 
the  bag,  and  turned  to  the  nearest  lady.  *'  Now  for  a 
trial  of  it  !**  exclaimed  he :  "  the  work  will  do  credit  to 
the  master.  If  in  a  week's  time  we  do  not  like  it,  we 
will  give  it  up,  and  stick  to  the  old  plan*" 

Half  willingly,  half  on  compulsion,  the  ladies  drew 
their  tickets ;  and  it  was  easy  to  sec  that  various  pas- 
sions were  in  play  during  this  little  afl'air.  Fortunately 
it  happened  that  the  merry*minded  were  separated, 
while  the  more  serious  remained  together,  and  so,  too, 
my  sister  kept  her  Englishman ;  wliich,  on  both  sides, 
they  took  very  kindly  of  the  god  of  love  and  luck. 
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The  new  chaoce-couples  were  imnjediately  united  by 
the  Afitistes,  their  healths  were  drank,  and  to  all  the 
more  juy  was  wished,  as  its  duration  was  to  be  but 
short*  This  was  certainly  the  merriest  moraent  that 
our  company  had  enjoyed  for  a  long  time.  The  youog 
men  to  whose  share  no  lady  had  fallen,  held,  for  this 
week,  the  office  of  providing  for  the  mind,  the  soul,  and 
the  body,  aa  otir  orator  expressed  himself,  but  espe- 
cially, he  hinted,  for  the  soul,  since  both  the  others 
already  knew  how  to  help  themselves. 

These  masters  of  ceremonies,  who  wished  at  once  to 
do  themselves  credit,  brought  into  play  some  very 
pretty  new  games,  prepared  at  some  distance  a  supper, 
which  we  had  not  reckoned  on,  and  illuminated  the 
yacht  on  our  return  at  eight,  alihongh  there  w^as  no 
necessity  for  it  in  the  bright  moonlight ;  but  they 
excused  themselves  by  saying  that  it  was  quite  con- 
formable to  the  new  social  regulation  to  outshine  the 
tender  glances  of  the  heavenly  moon  by  earthly  can- 
dles. The  moment  we  touched  the  shore,  our  Solon 
cried,  *'  Itt,  inusa  est !  "  Each  one  now  handed  out  of 
the  vessel  the  lady  who  had  fallen  to  him  by  lot,  and 
then  surrendered  her  to  her  proper  partner,  on  receiving 
his  own  in  exchange. 

At  our  next  meeting  this  weekly  regulation  was 
established  for  the  summer,  and  the  lots  were  drawn 
once  more.  There  was  no  question  but  tliat  this  pleas- 
antry gave  a  new  and  unexpected  turn  to  the  com- 
pany; and  every  one  was  stimulated  to  display  whatever 
of  wit  and  grace  was  in  him,  and  to  pay  court  to  his 
temporary  fair  one  in  the  most  obliging  manner,  since 
he  might  depend  on  having  a  sufficient  store  of  com- 
pkisance  for  one  week  at  least. 

We  had  scarcely  settled  down,  when,  instead  of 
thanking  our  orator,  we  reproached  him  for  ha\ing 
kept  to  himself  the  best  part  of  his  s|>eech,  — the  con- 
dufiion.     He  thereupon  protested  that  the  best  part  of 
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a  speech  was  persuasioti,  and  that  he  who  did  not  aim 
at  persuasion  should  make  no  speech ;  for,  as  to  convic- 
tion, that  was  a  ticklish  business.  As,  however,  they 
gave  him  no  peace,  he  began  a  Capuchinade  on  the 
spot,  more  comical  than  ever,  perhaps,  for  the  very  rea- 
son that  he  took  it  int*j  his  head  to  speak  on  the  most 
serious  snbjects.  For  with  texts  out  of  the  Bible, 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  business;  with 
similes  which  did  not  fit;  with  allusiong  which  illus- 
trated nothing,  —  he  carried  out  the  proposition,  that 
whosoever  does  not  know  how  to  conceal  his  passions, 
inclinations,  wishes,  purposes,  and  plans,  will  come  to 
no  good  in  the  world,  but  will  be  disturbed  and  made 
a  butt  in  everj^  end  and  corner ;  and  that  especiaDy  if 
one  would  be  happy  in  love,  one  must  take  pains  to 
keep  it  a  most  profound  secret. 

This  thought  ran  through  the  whole,  without,  prop- 
erly speaking,  a  single  word  of  it  being  said.  If  you 
would  form  a  conception  of  this  singular  man,  let  it  l>e 
considered,  that,  l>eing  born  with  a  gcKKl  foimdation,  he 
had  cultivated  bis  talents,  and  especially  his  acuteness, 
in  Jesuit  schools,  and  bad  anmssed  an  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  and  of  men,  but  only  on  the  bad 
side.  He  was  some  two  and  twenty  years  old,  and 
wonld  gladly  have  made  me  a  proselyte  to  his  contempt 
for  mankind  ;  but  this  would  not  take  with  me,  as  I 
always  had  a  great  desire  to  he  good  myself,  and  to 
find  good  in  others.  Meanwhile,  I  was  by  him  made 
attentive  to  many  things. 

To  complete  the  dramatis  pcrsoncB  of  every  merry 
company,  an  actor  is  necessary  who  feels  pleasure  when 
the  others,  to  enliven  many  an  indifferent  moment, 
point  tlie  arrows  of  their  wit  at  him.  If  he  is  not 
merely  a  stuflbd  Saracen,  like  those  on  whom  the 
knights  used  to  practise  their  lancet  in  mock  battles, 
but  understands  himself  how  to  skirmish,  to  rally,  and 
to  challenge,  how  to  wound  hghtly,  and  recover  him* 
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self  again,  and,  while  he  seems  to  expose  himself, 
to  give  others  a  thrust  horoe,  nothing  more  agree- 
able can  be  fonnth  Such  a  man  we  possessed  in  our 
friend  Horn,  whose  name,  to  begin  w^ith,  gave  occasion 
for  all  sorts  of  jokes,  and  who,  on  account  of  his  small 
figure,  was  called  uuthing  but  Homchen  (little  Hora), 
He  was,  in  fact,  the  smaDest  in  the  company,  of  a  stout 
but  pleasing  form  ;  a  pug-Dose,  a  mouth  somew^hat  pout- 
ing, little  sparkHng  eyes,  made  up  a  swarthy  counte- 
nance which  alwiiys  seemed  to  invite  laughter.  His 
little  compact  skuU  was  thickly  covered  with  curly 
black  hair :  his  beard  was  prematurely  bhie ;  and  he 
would  have  liked  to  let  it  grow,  that,  as  a  comic  mask, 
he  might  always  keep  the  company  laughing.  For  the 
rest,  he  was  neat  and  iiinible,  but  insisted  that  he  had 
bandy  legs,  which  everybody  granted,  since  he  waa 
bent  on  having  it  so,  but  about  which  many  a  joke 
aroee;  for,  since  he  was  in  request  as  a  very  good 
dancer,  he  reckoned  it  anioug  the  pecuharities  of  the 
fair  sex,  that  they  always  liked  to  see  bandy  legs  on 
the  flfjor.  His  cheerfulness  was  indt^structible,  and  bis 
presence  at  every  meeting  indispfusable.  We  two  kept 
more  together  bt'cause  he  was  tu  follow  me  tu  the 
university ;  and  he  well  deserves  that  I  should  mention 
hi  in  with  all  honour,  as  he  adhereil  to  me  for  many 
years  with  infinite  love,  faithfulness,  and  patience. 

By  my  ease  In  rliyming,  aud  in  winning  from  com- 
mon objects  a  poetical  side,  he  had  allowed  himself  to 
be  seduced  into  similar  labours.  Our  little  social  excur- 
sions, parties  of  pleasure,  and  the  contingencies  t!mt 
occurred  in  them,  we  decked  out  poetically ;  and  thus, 
by  the  description  of  an  event,  a  new  event  always 
arose.  But  as  such  social  jests  commonly  degenerate 
into  personal  ridicule,  and  my  fi'iend  Horn,  with  Ins 
burlesque  representations,  did  not  always  keep  within 
proper  bounds,  mnny  a  misimderstunding  arose,  which, 
however^  could  soon  be  softened  down  and  elTaced- 
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Thus,  also,  he  tried  his  skill  in  a  species  of  poetry 
which  was  then  very  nnich  the  order  of  the  day, —  the 
comic  heroical  poem.  Pope's  "  Rajie  of  the  Lock  "  had 
called  forth  many  imitations :  Zacharia  cultivated  this 
branch  of  poetry  on  German  soil ;  and  it  pleaseii  everj^ 
one,  because  the  ordinary  subject  of  it  was  some  awk- 
ward fellow,  of  whom  the  geuii  made  game,  while  they 
favoured  the  better  oua 

Althongh  it  is  no  wonder,  yet  it  excites  wonderment, 
when  contemplating  a  Uterature,  especially  the  German, 
one  observes  how  a  whole  nation  cannot  get  free  from 
a  subject  which  has  been  once  given,  and  happily 
treated  m  a  certain  form,  but  will  have  it  repeated  in 
every  manner/until,  at  lajst,  the  oiigiual  itself  is  covered 
up,  and  stifled  by  the  he^ps  of  imitations. 

The  heroic  poem  of  my  friend  was  a  voucher  for  this 
remark.  At  a  great  sledging-party,  an  awkward  man 
has  assigned  to  him  a  lady  who  does  not  Uke  liira: 
comically  enough,  there  befalls  him,  one  after  another, 
every  accident  that  can  happen  on  such  an  occasion, 
until  at  last,  as  he  is  entreating  for  the  sledge  driver's 
right  (a  kiss),  he  falls  from  the  hack  seat ;  for  just 
then,  as  was  natural,  the  Fates  tripped  him  up.  The 
fair  one  seizes  the  reins,  and  drives  home  alone,  where 
a  favoured  friend  receives  her,  and  triumphs  over  his 
presumptuous  rival  As  to  the  rest,  it  was  very  pret- 
tily contrived  that  the  four  diiTerent  kinds  of  spirits 
should  worry  him  in  turn,  till  at  the  end  the  gnoraea 
hoist  him  completely  out  of  the  saddle.  The  poem, 
written  iu  Alexandrines,  and  founded  on  a  true  story, 
highly  delighted  our  little  public;  and  we  were  con- 
vinced that  it  could  well  be  compared  with  the 
"  Walpurgisnight "  of  Loweu,  or  the  "  Renommist  *' 
of  Zacharia.* 

While,  now,  our  social  pleasures  required  but  aa 

iThis  woril^  which  sijtjmiies  something  lilte  our  **  bully/'  i« 
specially  uj^ed  to  deaignate  a  fightiug  student.  —  Tkahs. 
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evening,  and  the  preparations  for  them  only  a  few 
hours,  I  had  enough  time  to  read,  and,  as  I  thought, 
to  study.  To  please  iny  father,  I  diligently  repeated 
the  smaller  work  of  Hopp,  and  could  stand  an  exam- 
ination in  it  forwards  and  backwards,  by  which  means 
I  made  myself  complete  master  of  the  chief  contents 
of  the  institutes.  But  a  restless  eagerness  for  knowl- 
edge urged  rae  farther :  I  lighted  upon  tlie  history  of 
ancient  Utemture,  and  from  that  fell  into  an  encyclo- 
paeiHsm,  in  which  I  hastily  read  Oessuer's  ''Isagoge" 
and  Morhov*8  "  Polyhistor,"  and  thus  gained  a  general 
notion  of  how  many  strange  things  might  have  hap- 
pened in  learning  and  life,  By  this  persevering  and 
rapid  industry,  continued  day  and  night,  I  became 
more  confused  than  instructed ;  but  I  lost  myself  in 
a  still  greater  labyrinth  when  I  found  Bayle  in  my 
father's  library,  and  plunged  deeply  into  this  work. 

But  a  leading  conviction,  which  was  contiimally 
removed  witliin  me,  was  that  of  the  importance  of  the 
ancient  tongne^ ;  since  from  amidst  this  literary  hurly- 
burly,  thus  much  continually  forced  itself  upon  me, 
that  in  them  were  preserved  all  the  models  of  oratory, 
and  at  the  same  time  everything  else  of  worth  that  the 
world  has  ever  possessed.  Hebrew,  together  with 
Biblical  studies,  had  retired  into  the  background,  and 
Greek  likewise,  since  my  acquaintance  with  it  did  not 
extend  l>eyond  the  New  Testament-  I  therefore  the 
more  zealously  kept  tu  Latin,  the  masterjiieces  in 
which  lie  nearer  to  us,  and  which,  besides  its  splen- 
did original  productions,  offers  us  the  other  wejilth  of 
all  ages  in  translations,  and  the  works  of  the  greatest 
scholars.  I  consequently  read  much  in  this  language, 
with  great  ease,  and  was  bold  enough  to  believe  I 
understood  the  authors,  because  I  missed  nothing  of 
the  literal  sense.  Indeed,  I  was  very  indignant  when 
I  heard  that  Grotius  had  insolently  declared,  "he  did 
not  read  Terence  as  boys  do."     Happy  narrow-minded- 
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ness  of  youth  !  —  nay,  of  men  in  general,  that  they  can, 
at  everj^  moment  of  their  existence,  fancy  themselves 
finished,  and  inquire  after  neither  the  true  nor  the 
false,  after  neither  the  high  nor  the  deep,  but  merely 
after  tliat  which  is  suited  to  them, 

I  had  thus  learned  Latin,  like  German,  French,  and 
English,  merely  by  practice,  without  rules,  and  with- 
out coniipreheasion.  Whoever  knows  the  then  con- 
dition of  scholastic  instruction  will  not  think  it  strange 
that  1  skipped  grammar  as  w*ell  as  rhetoric ;  all  seemed 
to  me  to  come  together  naturally :  I  retained  the 
words,  their  forms  and  inflexions,  in  my  ear  and  mind, 
and  useil  the  language  with  ease  in  writing  and  in 
chattering. 

Michaelmas,  the  time  fixed  for  my  going  to  the 
university,  was  approacliing ;  and  my  mind  w^as  ex- 
cited (juite  as  much  about  my  life  as  about  my  learn- 
ing. I  grew  more  and  more  clearly  conscious  of  an 
aversion  to  my  native  city.  By  Gretchen's  removal, 
the  lieart  had  been  broken  out  of  the  boyish  and  youth- 
ful plant :  it  needed  time  to  bud  forth  again  from  its 
sides,  and  surmount  the  first  injury  by  a  new^  growth. 
My  ramblings  through  the  streets  had  ceased ;  I  now*, 
like  others,  only  went  such  ways  as  wei^  necessary. 
I  never  went  again  into  Oretchen*s  quarter  of  the  city, 
not  even  into  its  vicinity :  and  as  my  old  walls  and 
towers  became  gradually  disagreeable  to  me,  so  also 
was  I  displeased  at  the  constitution  of  the  city ;  all 
that  hitherto  seemed  so  woiihy  of  honour  now  ap- 
peared to  me  in  distorteii  shopes.  As  grandson  of  the 
Schultheim  I  had  not  remained  unacquainted  with  the 
secret  defects  of  such  a  republic ;  the  less  so,  as  chil- 
dren feel  quite  a  i>eculiar  suiT^>rise,  and  are  excited  to 
busy  researches,  as  soon  as  something  which  they  have 
hitherto!  implicitly  revered  becomes  in  any  degree  sus- 
picions to  them.  The  fruitless  indignation  of  upright 
men^  in  opposition  to  those  who  are  to  be  gained  and 
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even  bribed  by  factions,  had  become  but  too  plain  to 
me:  I  hated  every  injustice  beyond  measure,  fur  chil- 
dren are  aU  moral  rigourists.  My  father,  who  was 
couoemed  in  the  atiaii^s  of  the  city  only  as  a  private 
citizen,  expressed  himself  with  very  lively  indignation 
about  much  thai  had  failed.  And  did  I  not  see  him, 
after  so  many  stmlics,  endeavours,  pains,  ti'avels,  and 
BO  much  varied  cultivation,  between  his  four  walls, 
leading  a  suhtary  hfe,  such  aa  I  could  never  desire  for 
myself  ?  All  this  put  together  lay  as  a  horrible  load 
on  my  mind,  from  wiiich  I  could  only  free  myself  by 
trying  to  contrive  a  plan  of  life  altogether  dift'erent 
from  that  which  had  been  marked  out  for  me.  In 
thought  I  threw  aside  my  legal  studies,  and  devoted 
myself  solely  to  the  languages,  to  antiquities,  to  liis- 
tory,  and  to  all  that  flows  from  them. 

Indeed,  at  all  times,  the  poetic  imitation  of  what  I 
had  perceived  in  myself,  in  others,  and  in  nature, 
affordetl  me  the  greatest  pleasure.  T  did  it  with  ever- 
increasing  facility,  becauHc  it  came  by  instinct,  and  no 
criticism  had  led  mt^  astray ;  and,  if  I  did  not  feel  full 
confidence  in  my  productions,  I  could  certainly  regard 
them  as  defective,  but  not  such  as  to  be  utterly 
rejected.  Althougli  here  and  there  they  were  ceu- 
sm-ed,  I  still  retained  my  silent  conviction  that  I 
could  not  Imt  gradually  improve,  and  that  sometime 
I  might  l)e  honourably  named  along  with  Hagedorn, 
Gellert,  and  other  such  men.  But  such  a  distinction 
alone  seemed  to  me  too  empty  and  inadequate ;  I 
wished  to  devote  myself  professionally  and  with  zeal 
to  those  aforesaid  fundamental  studies,  and,  whilst  I 
meant  to  advance  more  rapidly  in  my  own  works  by 
a  more  thorough  insight  into  antiquity,  to  quaUfy  my- 
self for  a  university  jirofessorship,  which  seemed  to  me 
the  most  desirable  thing  for  a  young  ujan  who  strove 
for  culture,  and  intended  to  contribute  to  that  of 
others. 
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With  these  intentions  I  always  had  my  eye  upon 
GtJttiugeu.  My  whole  confidence  restotl  upon  men 
like  Heyne,  Michaehs,  and  so  many  others ;  my  most 
ai\lent  wish  was  to  sit  at  their  feet,  and  attend  to  their 
instrnctions.  But  my  father  remained  inflexible.  How- 
soever some  family  friends,  who  were  of  my  opinion, 
tried  to  ioliiience  him,  he  persisted  that  I  must  go  to 
Leipzig.  I  was  now  resolved,  contrary  to  his  views  and 
wishes,  to  choose  a  line  of  studies  and  of  life  for  my- 
self, by  way  of  self-defence.  The  obstinacy  of  my 
father,  who,  without  knowing  it,  opposed  himself  to 
my  plans,  strengthened  me  in  my  impiety ;  so  that 
I  made  no  scruple  to  Hsten  to  him  by  the  hour,  while 
he  deseribetl  and  repeated  to  me  tbe  coui'se  of  study 
and  of  life  w^hich  I  should  pursue  at  the  universities 
and  in  the  world. 

Ail  hojx^s  of  Gottingen  bemg  cut  off,  I  now  turned 
my  eyes  toward  Leipzig,  There  Emesti  appeared  to 
me  as  a  brilliant  light :  Moms,  too,  already  aw^akened 
much  contidenca  I  planned  for  myself  in  secret  an 
opposition  course,  or  rather  1  built  a  castle  in  the  air, 
on  a  tolerably  sohd  foundation ;  and  it  seemed  to  me 
quite  romantically  honourable  to  mark  out  my  own 
path  of  hfe,  which  appeared  the  less  visionar}%  as 
Grieshach  had  already  made  great  progress  in  a  simi- 
lar way,  and  was  commended  for  it  by  every  one.  The 
secret  joy  of  a  prisoner,  when  he  has  unbound  the 
fetters,  and  rapidly  filed  through  the  bars  of  his  jail- 
window,  caimot  be  greater  than  was  mine  as  I  saw 
day  after  day  disappear,  and  October  draw  nigh.  The 
inclement  season  and  the  l>ad  roads,  of  which  every- 
boily  had  something  to  tell,  did  not  frighten  me;.  The 
thought  of  making  good  my  footing  in  a  strange  place, 
and  in  winter,  did  not  make  me  sad;  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  I  only  saw  ray  present  situation  was  gloomy, 
and  represented  to  myself  the  other  unknown  world 
as  light  and  cheerful.     Thus  I  formed  my  dreams,  to 
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which  I  gave  myself  up  exclusively,  and  promised  my- 
self nothing  but  happiuees  and  content  in  the  distance- 
Closely  as  I  kept  these  projects  a  secret  from  every 
one  else,  I  could  not  hide  them  from  my  sister,  who, 
after  being  very  much  alarmed  about  them  at  first, 
was  finally  consoled  when  I  promised  to  send  after 
her,  so  that  she  could  enjoy  with  me  the  brilhant 
station  I  was  to  obtain,  and  share  my  comfort  with 
me. 

Michaelmas,  so  longingly  expected,  came  at  last, 
when  I  set  out  with  delight,  in  company  with  the 
bookseller  Fleischer  and  his  wife  (whose  maiden  name 
was  Triller,  and  who  was  going  to  visit  her  father  in 
Wittenbei^) ;  and  I  left  behind  me  the  worthy  city 
in  which  I  had  been  tKirn  and  bred,  with  indifference, 
as  if  I  wished  never  to  set  foot  in  it  again. 

Thus,  at  certain  epochs,  children  part  from  parents, 
servants  from  masters,  prot^g^s  from  their  patrons; 
and,  whether  it  succeed  or  not,  such  an  attempt  to 
stand  on  one's  own  feet,  to  make  one*s  self  independ- 
ent, to  live  for  one's  self,  is  always  in  accordiinee  with 
the  will  of  nature. 

We  had  driven  out  through  the  Allerheiligen  (All 
ints)  gate,  and  had  soon  left  Hanau  l>ehind  us,  after 
which  we  reached  scenes  which  aroused  my  attention 
by  their  novelty,  if,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  they 
offered  httle  that  was  pleasing.  A  continual  rain  had 
completely  spoiled  the  roads,  which,  generally  speaking, 
were  not  then  in  such  good  order  as  we  find  them  now ; 
and  our  journey  was  thus  neittier  pleasant  nor  happy. 
Yet  I  was  indebted  to  this  damp  weather  for  the  sight 
of  a  natural  phenomenon  which  must  be  exceedingly 
rare,  for  I  have  seen  nothing  like  it  since,  nor  have  I 
heard  of  its  ha\ing  l)een  observed  by  others.  It  was 
this:  namely,  we  were  driving  at  night  up  a  rising 
ground  between  Hanau  and  (xelhausen,  and,  although 
it  was  dark,  we  prefeiTcd   walking  to  exposing  our- 
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selves  to  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  that  part  of  the 
road.  All  at  once,  in  a  ravine  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  way,  I  saw  a  soit  of  amphitheatre,  wonderfully 
illnmiDated.  In  a  funnel-shaped  space  there  were  in- 
numerable little  lights  gleaming,  ranged  step-faahion 
over  one  another;  and  they  i^hooe  so  brilhantly  that 
the  eye  was  dazzled.  But  what  still  more  confused 
the  sight  was,  thut  they  did  nut  keep  still,  but  jumped 
alwut  here  and  there,  as  well  downwards  from  above 
as  vice  versa,  and  in  every  direction.  The  greater  part 
of  them,  however,  remained  statiooary,  and  beamed  on. 
It  was  ooly  with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  I  suffered 
myself  to  l>e  called  away  from  this  spectacle,  which  I 
could  have  wished  to  examine  more  closely.  The 
postihon,  when  questioned,  said  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  sucli  a  phcnonieonn,  but  that  there  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  an  idd  stone-quarry,  the  excavation  of 
which  was  tilled  with  water.  Now,  whether  this  was 
a  pandemonium  of  will-o'-the-wisps,  or  a  company  of 
luminous  creatures,  1  will  not  decide. 

The  roads  through  Thuringia  were  yet  worse;  and 
unfortunately,  at  niglilfalh  our  coach  stuck  fast  in  the 
vicinity  of  Auerstadt.  We  were  far  removed  from  all 
mankind,  ami  lUd  everything  possible  to  work  ourselves 
out.  I  failed  not  to  exert  myself  zealously,  and  might 
thereby  have  overstrained  the  ligaments  of  my  chest ; 
for  soon  afterward  I  felt  a  pain,  which  went  off  and 
returned,  and  did  not  leave  me  entirely  until  after 
many  years. 

Yet  on  that  same  night,  as  if  it  had  been  destined 
for  alternate  good  and  bad  Inck,  I  wa.s  forced,  after  an 
unexpectedly  fortunate  incident,  to  experience  a  teas- 
ing vexation.  We  met,  in  Auerstadt,  a  genteel  married 
couple,  who  had  also  just  arrived,  having  been  delayed 
by  a  similar  accident ;  a  pleasing,  dignified  man,  in  his 
best  years,  with  a  very  handsome  wife.  They  politely 
persuaded  us  to  sup  in  their  company,  and  I  felt  very 
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happy  when  the  excellent  lady  addressed  a  friendly 
wofd  to  me.  But  when  I  was  sent  out  to  hasten  the 
soup  which  had  been  ordered,  not  having  been  ac^jua- 
touied  to  the  loss  of  rest  and  the  fatigues  of  travelling, 

ch  an  unconquerable  drowsiness  overtook  me,  that 

tually  I  fell  asleep  while  walking,  returned  into  the 
room  with  my  tat  on  my  head,  and,  without  remarking 
that  the  othei*s  were  saying  grace,  placed  myself  with 
quiet  unconsciousness  behind  the  chair,  and  never 
dreamed  that  by  my  conduct  I  had  come  to  «listorb 
their  devotions  in  a  very  (holl  way.  Madame  Fleis- 
cher, who  lacked  neither  spirit  nor  wit  nor  tougne, 
entreated  the  strangers,  before  they  had  seated  them- 
selves, not  to  be  surprise<.!  at  anythiug  they  might  see 
here;  for  that  their  youug  fellow  traveller  had  in  hia 
nature  much  of  the  pecuharity  of  the  Quakers,  who 
believe  that  they  cannot  Iionour  God  and  the  kiug  bet- 
ter than  with  ci>vered  heads.  The  handsome  lady,  who 
could  not  restrain  her  laughter,  looked  prettier  than 
ever  in  consequence;  and  I  would  have  given  every- 
g  in  the  world   not  to  have  been  the  cause  of 

merriment  which  was  so  higldy  becoming  to  her 
countenance,  I  hatl,  however,  scarcely  laid  aside  my 
hat,  when  these  persons,  in  accordancB  with  their 
polished  manners,  immediately  dropped  the  joke,  and, 
with  the  best  wine  from  their  bottle-<:^ase,  completely 
extinguished  sleep,  chagrin,  and  the  memory  of  all  past 
troubles. 

I  arrived  in  Leipzig  just  at  the  time  of  the  fair,  from 
which  I  derived  particular  pleasure;  for  here  I  saw 
before  me  the  continuation  of  a  state  of  things  belong- 
ing to  my  native  city,  famiUar  wares  and  traders, — 
only  in  other  places,  and  in  a  different  order.  I 
rambled  about  the  market  and  the  booths  vrith  much 
interest;  but  my  attention  was  particularly  attracted 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  countries  in  their 
fi^nge  dresses,  the  Poles  and  Eussians,  and,  above 
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all,  the  Greeks,  for  the  sake  of  whose  handsome 
forms  and  dignified  tustume  I  often  went  to  the 
spot. 

But  this  animating  bnstle  was  soon  over;  and  now 
the  city  itself  appeared  before  me,  with  its  handsome, 
high,  and  uniform  houses.  It  made  a  very  good  im- 
pression upou  me;  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  in 
general,  but  especially  in  the  silent  moments  of  Sun- 
days and  holidays,  it  has  something  imposing ;  and 
when  in  the  moonhglit  the  streets  were  half  in  shadow, 
half-illuminated,  they  often  invited  me  to  nocturnal 
promenades. 

In  the  meantime,  as  compared  with  that  to  which  I 
had  hitherto  been  accustumed,  this  new  state  of  aflairs 
was  by  no  means  satisfactory.  Leipzig  calls  np  before 
the  spectator  no  antique  time:  it  is  a  new,  recently 
elapsed  epoch,  testifying  commercial  activity,  comfort^ 
and  wealth,  which  announces  itself  to  us  in  these 
monuments.  Yet  quite  to  my  taste  were  the  houses, 
which  to  me  seemed  immense,  and  which,  fronting  two 
streets,  and  embracing  a  citizen-world  within  their 
large  courtyards,  built  round  with  lofty  walls,  are  like 
large  castles,  nay,  even  half <d ties.  In  one  of  these 
etrauge  places  I  quartered  myself;  namely,  in  the 
Bombshell  Tavern  (FeHerku(/e!),  between  the  Old  and 
the  New  Newmarket  (Neumarkt).  A  couple  of  pleasant 
Fdums  looking  out  np<;»n  a  courtyard,  which,  on  account 
of  the  thoroughfare,  was  not  without  animation,  were 
occupied  by  the  bookseller  Fleischer  during  the  fair, 
and  by  me  taken  for  tbe  rest  of  the  time  at  a  moilerate 
price.  As  a  fellow  lodger  I  found  a  theological  student, 
who  was  deeply  learned  in  his  professional  studies, 
a  sound  thinker,  but  poor,  and  sufferiug  much  from  his 
eyes,  which  caused  him  great  anxiety  for  tbe  future. 
He  had  brought  this  affliction  wptm  Idmself  by  his 
inordinate  reading  till  the  latest  dusk  of  the  evening, 
imd  even  by  moonlight,  to  save  a  little  oil     Our  old 
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hostess   showed    herself    benevolent   to   him,   alwajs 
friendly  to  me,  and  careful  for  iis  both. 

I  now  hasteneil  with  my  letters  of  mtroduction  to 
Hofrath  Boh  me,  who,  once  a  pupil  of  Maskow,  and 
now  his  successor,  was  professor  of  history  and  public 
law.  A  little,  thick-set^  lively  man  received  rae  kindly 
enough,  and  introduced  me  to  his  wife.  Both  of  them, 
as  well  as  the  other  persons  whom  I  waiteil  on,  gave 
me  the  pleasautast  hopes  as  to  my  future  residence ; 
but  at  first  I  let  no  one  know  of  the  design  I  enter- 
tained»  althcuigh  I  coidd  scarcely  wait  for  the  favour- 
able  moment  when  I  should  declare  myself  free  from 
jurisprudence,  and  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  classics. 
I  cautiously  waited  till  the  Fleischers  had  returnetl, 
that  my  purpose  might  not  be  too  prematurely  betrayed 
to  my  family.  But  I  then  w^ent,  without  delay,  to 
Hofrath  Boh  me,  to  whom,  before  all,  I  thought  I  must 
confide  the  matter,  and  with  much  self-importance  and 
boldness  of  speech  disclosed  my  \new8  to  him,  Huvv- 
ever,  I  found  by  no  ineaus  a  good  rcceptiou  of  my 
proposition.  As  professor  of  history  and  pubhc  law, 
he  had  a  declared  hatred  for  everything  that  savoured 
of  the  belleS'leUres.  LTu fortunately,  he  did  not  stand 
00  the  best  footing  with  those  who  cultivated  them; 
and  Gellert  in  |mrticular,  in  whom  I  had,  awkwardly 
enough,  expressed  much  confidence,  he  could  not  even 
endura  To  send  a  faithful  student  to  those  men, 
therefore,  while  he  deprived  himself  of  one,  and  espe- 
cially under  such  circumstances,  seemed  to  him  alt*> 
gether  out  of  the  questioa  He  therefore  gave  me 
a  severe  lecture  on  the  spot,  in  which  he  protested  that 
he  could  not  permit  such  a  step  without  the  permission 
of  my  parents,  even  if  he  approved  »»f  it  himself,  which 
was  not  the  case  in  this  instance.  He  then  passion- 
ately inveighed  against  philolog^^  and  the  study  of 
languages,  but  still  mure  against  poetical  exercises, 
which  I  bad  iudeed  allowed  to  peep  out  in  the  back- 
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ground.  He  finally  concluded^  that,  if  I  wished  to 
enter  more  t^losely  into  the  study  of  the  ancients,  it 
could  be  doiit;  much  better  by  the  way  of  jurispru- 
denee.  He  brought  to  my  recolleetion  many  elegant 
jurists,  such  as  Eberhard,  Otto,  and  Heieeecius,  prora- 
ised  nie  mountains  of  gold  from  Flomau  antic [uities  and 
the  history  fif  haw,  and  showed  me,  elear  as  the  sun, 
that  1  should  here  be  taking  no  ruundabout  way,  even 
if  afterward,  on  more  mature  deliberation,  and  w^ith  the 
consent  of  my  parents,  1  should  determine  to  follow 
out  my  own  plan.  He  beiLjged  me,  in  a  friendly 
manner,  to  think  the  matter  over  once  more,  and 
to  open  my  mind  to  him  soon ;  as  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  come  to  a  determination  at  once,  on  account  of 
the  impending  commencement  of  the  lectures. 

It  was,  however,  very  pohte  of  him  not  to  press  me 
on  the  spot.  His  arguments,  and  the  weight  \rith 
which  he  advanced  them,  had  already  convinced  my 
pliant  youth;  and  I  now  first  saw  the  didie^ulties  and 
doubtfulness  of  a  matter  which  I  had  privately  pictured 
to  myself  as  so  feasible,  Frau  Hofrath  Bohme  incited 
me  shortly  afterward.  I  found  her  alone.  She  was 
no  longer  young,  and  had  very  delicate  health;  w^as 
gentle  and  ten*ier  to  an  infinite  degree;  and  formed  a 
decided  contrast  to  her  husband,  whuse  j^otxi  nature 
was  even  blustering.  She  spoke  of  the  conversation 
her  husband  had  lately  had  with  me,  and  once  more 
placed  the  subject  before  me,  in  all  its  tearings,  in 
so  cordial  a  manner,  so  allectionately  and  sensibly,  that 
I  could  not  help  yielding:  the  few  reservations  on 
which  I  insisted  were  also  agreed  upon  by  the  other  aide. 

Thereuiion  her  husband  regulated  my  hours ;  for 
I  was  to  hear  lectures  on  philosophy,  the  history  of 
law,  the  Institutes,  and  some  other  matters.  I  was 
content  with  this;  but  I  carried  my  point  so  as  to 
attend  Gellert*s  history  of  literature  (with  Stockhausen 
for  a  text-book),  and  his  **  Practicuin  **  besides. 
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The  revei'ence  and  love  with  wliich  Gellert  was 
regarded  by  all  young  people  was  extraordinaiy.  I 
had  already  called  on  him,  and  had  heeu  kindly  re- 
ceived by  him.  Not  of  tall  stature ;  elegant  without 
being  lean;  soft  and  rather  f>ensive  eyes;  a  very  fine 
forehead  ;  a  nose  aquiline,  bnt  not  too  much  so ;  a  deli- 
csate  month;  a  face  of  an  agreeable  oval, —  all  made 
his  presence  pleasing  and  desirable.  It  cost  some 
trouble  to  reach  him.  His  two  Famuli  appeai-ed  hke 
priests  who  guard  a  sanctuary,  the  access  to  wluch 
is  not  permitted  to  everybody,  nor  at  every  time  :  aud 
such  a  precaution  was  very  necessary ;  for  he  would 
have  sacrificed  his  whole  time,  had  he  lieen  willing  to 
leceive  and  satisfy  all  tliose  mIio  wished  to  become 
intimate  with  him. 

At  first  I  attcndeil  my  lectures  assiduously  aud 
faithfully,  but  the  philosophy  would  not  enlighten  uje 
at  all.  lu  the  logic  it  seemed  strange  to  me  that  I  had 
so  to  tear  asunder,  isolate,  and,  as  it  were,  destroy, 
those  operatit)n8  of  the  mind  which  I  had  performed 
with  the  greatest  ease  from  my  youth  upward,  and 
this  in  order  to  see  into  the  right  use  of  them.  Of  the 
thing  itself,  of  the  world,  and  of  t.Jod,  I  thought  1  knew 
about  as  much  aa  the  professor  himself;  aud,  iu  more 
places  than  one,  the  affair  seemed  to  me  to  come  into 
a  tremendous  strait.  Yet  all  went  on  in  tolerable 
order  till  toward  Shrovetide,  when,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Professor  Winkler's  house  on  the  Thomaa 
Place,  the  most  delicious  fritters  c^nie  hot  out  of  the 
pen  just  at  the  hour  of  lecture :  and  these  delayed  us 
so  long,  that  our  note-books  became  disordered ;  and 
the  conclusiun  i>f  them,  toward  spring,  melted  away, 
together  with  the  snow,  aud  was  lost. 

The  law-lectures  very  soon  fared  not  any  better,  for 
I  already  knew  just  as  much  as  the  professor  thought 
good  to  communicate  to  us.  My  stubborn  industry 
in  writing  down  the  lectures  at  first,  was  paralysed  by 
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degrees ;  for  I  found  it  excessively  tedious  to  pen  down 
once  more  that  which,  partly  by  question,  partly  by 
answer,  I  had  repeated  with  my  father  often  enough  to 
retain  it  for  ever  in  my  memory.  The  harm  which 
is  done  when  young  people  at  school  are  advanced  too 
far  in  many  things  was  afterward  manifested  still  more 
when  time  and  attention  were  diverted  from  exercises 
in  the  languages,  and  a  foundation  in  what  are,  properly 
speaking,  preparatory  studies,  in  order  to  be  applied  to 
what  are  called  "  ReaHties,"  which  dissipate  more  than 
they  cultivate,  if  they  are  not  methodically  and  thor- 
oughly taught. 

I  here  mention,  by  the  way,  another  evil  by  which 
students  are  much  embarrassed.  Professors,  as  well  as 
other  men  in  oflBce,  cannot  all  be  of  the  same  age :  but 
when  the  younger  ones  teach,  in  fact,  only  that  they 
may  learn,  and  moreover,  if  they  have  talent,  antici- 
pate their  age,  they  acquire  their  own  cultivation  alto- 
(gether  at  the  cost  of  their  hearers ;  since  these  are  not 
instructed  in  what  they  really  need,  but  in  that  which 
the  professor  finds  it  necessary  to  elaborate  for  himself. 
Among  the  oldest  professors,  on  the  contrary,  many 
are  for  a  long  time  stationary:  they  deliver  on  the 
whole  only  fixed  views,  and,  in  the  details,  much  that 
time  has  already  condemned  as  useless  and  false.  Be- 
tween the  two  arises  a  sad  conflict,  in  which  young 
minds  are  dragged  hither  and  thither,  and  which  can 
Scarcely  be  set  right  by  the  middle-aged  professors, 
/who,  though  possessed  of  suflBcient  learning  and  cul- 
V  ture,  always  feel  within  themselves  an  active  desire  for 
knowledge  and  reflection. 

Now,  as  in  this  way  I  learned  to  know  much  more 
than  I  could  digest,  whereby  a  constantly  increasing 
uncomfortableness  was  forced  upon  me;  so  also  from 
life  I  experienced  many  disagreeable  trifles,  —  as, 
indeed,  one  must  always  pay  one's  footing  when  one 
changes  one's  place  and   comes  into  a  new  position. 
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The  first  thing  the  ladies  blamed  me  for  was  my 
dress,  for  I  had  come  from  home  to  the  university 
rather  oddly  equipped. 

My  father,  who  detested  notliing  so  much  as  when 
something  happened  in  vain^  when  any  one  did  not 
know  how  to  make  use  of  his  time,  or  found  uo  oppor- 
tunity for  turning  it  to  account,  carried  Ms  economy  of 
time  and  abOities  so  far,  that  nolbing  gave  him  greater 
teasure  than  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone.*  He 
,  therefore,  never  engaged  a  servant  who  could  not 
be  useful  to  the  house  in  something  elsa  Now,  as  he 
had  always  written  everything  with  his  own  hand,  aud 
had,  latterly,  the  conveuieuce  of  dictating  to  the  young 
inmate  of  the  bouse,  he  found  it  most  advantageous  to 
have  tailors  for  his  domestics,  who  were  obliged  to 
make  good  use  of  tlieir  time,  as  tbey  not  only  had 
to  make  their  ow^n  liveries,  but  the  clothes  for  my 
father  and  the  children,  besides  doing  aD  the  mending* 
My  father  himself  took  pains  to  have  the  best  materials 
and  the  best  kind  of  cloth,  by  getting  fine  wares  of  the 
foreign  merchants  at  the  fair,  aotl  laying  them  up  in 
store.     I  still  remember  well  that  be  always  visited 

I  the  Herrn  von  Lowenicht,  of  Aix-la-Cbai,>elle,  and  from 
my  earliest  youth  made  me  acquainted  with  these  and 
other  eminent  merchants. 
Cire  w^a.s  also  tjiken  for  the  fitness  of  the  stuflf :  and 
there  was  a  plentiful  stock  of  different  kinds  of  cloth, 
aerge,  and  Gotting  stufl*,  besides  the  requisite  lining; 
ito  tbaty  as  far  as  the  materials  were  concerned,  we 
might  well  venture  to  1>e  seen.  But  the  form  spoiled 
almost  everything.  For,  if  one  of  our  home-tailors  was 
anything  of  a  clever  hand  at  sewing  and  making  up  a 

I  coat  which  had  been  cut  out  for  bira  in  masterly 
fashion,  he  w^as  now  obliged  also  to  cut  out  the  dress 
for  himself,  which  did  not  always  succeed  to  perfection* 
In  addition  to  this,  my  father  kept  w^hatever  belonged 

1  literally,  **  tQ  atrike  two  flies  witti  one  d^pperj^  — TiuKS* 
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to  his  clothing  in  very  good  aod  neat  order,  and  pre- 
served more  than  used  it  for  many  ye-ars.  Thus  h© 
had  a  predilectiou  for  certaiB  old  cuts  and  trimmings, 
by  which  our  dress  sometimes  acquired  a  strange 
appearanca 

In  this  same  way  had  the  wardrobe  which  I  took 
with  me  to  the  university  been  furnished :  it  was  very 
complete  and  handsome,  and  there  was  even  a  laced 
suit  amongst  the  rest.  Already  accustomed  to  this 
kind  of  attire,  I  thought  myself  suthciently  well  dressed ; 
but  it  was  not  long  before  my  female  friends,  first  by 
gentle  raillery,  then  by  sensible  remonstrances,  con- 
vinced me  that  I  looked  as  if  I  Imd  dropped  down 
out  of  another  world.  Much  as  I  felt  vexed  at  this, 
I  did  not  see  at  first  how  1  was  to  mend  matters.  But 
when  Herr  von  Masuren,  the  favourite  poetical  coun- 
try squire,  once  entered  the  theatre  in  a  similar  cos- 
tume, and  was  heartily  laughed  at,  more  by  reason  of 
his  external  than  bis  internal  absurdity,  I  took  courage, 
and  ventured  at  once  to  exchange  my  whole  wardrobe 
for  a  new-fashioned  one,  suited  to  the  place,  by  which, 
however,  it  shrunk  considerably. 

When  this  trial  was  surmounted,  a  new  one  was  to 
come  up,  which  proved  to  Ire  far  more  unpleasant, 
because  it  concerned  a  matter  which  one  does  not  so 
easily  put  oiT  and  exchange. 

I  had  1jeen  born  and  bred  in  the  Upi:>er-German 
dialect;  and  although  my  father  always  laboured  to 
preserve  a  certain  purity  of  language,  and,  from  our 
youth  upwards,  had  made  us  children  attentive  to  what 
may  be  really  called  the  defects  of  tliat  iiliom,  and  so 
prepared  us  for  a  better  manner  of  9j>eaking,  I  retained 
neveitheless  many  deeper-seated  peculiarities,  which, 
because  they  pleased  me  by  their  7iaiv€f4,  I  was  fond  of 
making  conspicuous,  and  thus  every  time  I  used  them 
incurred  a  severe  reproof  from  my  new  fellow  towns- 
men.    The  Upper-CTerman,  and  perhaps  chiefly  he  who 
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lives  by  the  Rhine  and  Main  (for  great  rivers,  like  the 
l_fleacoast,  always  have  sumethiog  aaimating  about  them), 
expresses  hioiself  much  in  similes  and  allusions,  and 
makes  use  of  proverbiii!  sayings  witli  a  native  common- 
sense  aptness.  In  both  eases  he  is  often  blunt:  but, 
when  one  sees  the  drift  of  the  expression,  it  is  always 
appropriate;  only  something,  to  be  sure,  may  often 
slip  in,  which  proves  offensive  to  a  more  delicate 
ear. 

Every  province  loves  its  own  dialect;  for  it  is, 
properly  speaking,  the  element  in  wliich  the  soul  draws 
its  breath.  But  every  one  knows  with  what  obstinacy 
the  Misnian  dialect  has  contrived  to  domineer  over  the 
rest,  and  even,  for  a  long  time,  to  exclude  them.  We 
have  sutfered  for  many  years  under  this  pedantic 
tyranny,  and  only  by  reiterated  struggles  have  all  the 
province*^  agaiu  established  themselves  in  their  ancient 
rights. 

What  a  lively  young  man  had  to  endure  from  tliis 
continual  tutoring,  may  be  easily  inferred  by  any 
one  who  reflects  that  modes  of  thought^  imagination, 
^feeling,  native  character,  must  bo  sacrificed  with  the 
pronunciation  which  one  at  last  consents  to  alter* 
And  this  intolerable  demand  was  made  by  men  and 
women  of  education,  whose  con\ietions  I  could  not 
adopt,  whose  injustice  I  thought  I  felt,  though  I  was 
unable  to  make  it  plain  to  myself.  Alhisions  to  the 
pithy  Biblical  texts  were  to  be  forbidden  me,  as  well 
the  use  of  the  honest-hearted  expressions  from  the 
ironicles.  I  had  t<:)  forget  that  I  had  read  the  "  Kaiser 
ron  Geisersberg/'  and  eschew  the  use  of  proverbs, 
which  nevertheless,  instead  of  much  fiddle-faddle,  just 
,  liit  the  nail  upon  the  head,  —  all  this,  which  I  had 
ftppropriated  to  myself  with  youthful  ardour,  I  was 
low  to  do  without:  I  felt  paralysed  to  the  core,  and 
iroely  knew  any  more  how  I  had  to  express  myself 
on  the  commonest  things.     I  was,  moreoveri  told  that 
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one  should  speak  as  one  writes,  and  write  as  one 
speaks;  while  to  me,  speakiiig  and  writing  seemed 
once  for  all  two  different  things,  each  of  which  might 
well  maintain  its  own  rights.  And  even  in  the  Misnian 
dialect  had  I  to  hear  many  things  which  would  have 
made  no  great  figure  on  paper. 

Every  one  who  perceives  in  this  the  influence  w^hich 
men  and  wonieo  of  education,  the  learned,  and  other 
persons  who  take   pleasure   in   relined  society,  so  de 
Liidedly    exercised    over   a   young    student,  would  be* 
immediately  convinced  that  we  were  in  Leipzig,  even 
if  it  had  not  been  mentioned.     Each  tme  of  the  Ger- 
man universities  has  a  particular  character ;  for,  as  no 
universtd  cultivation  can  p*?.rvade  our  fatherland,  every 
place  adheres  to  its  own  fashion,  and  carries  out,  even 
to  llie  last,  its  own  characteristic  i>eculiarities :  exactlyi 
the  same  thin^^  holds  good   of  the   universities.     la 
Jena  and   Halle  roughness   had   been   carried  to  the 
highest  pitch :   bodily   strength,  skill  in  fighting,  the 
wildest  self-help,  was  there  the  order  of  the  day ;  and 
such  a  state  of  affairs  can  only  be  maintained  and  prop- 
agated l>y  the  most  universal  riot.     The  relations  of 
the  students  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  cities,  various 
as  they  might  be,  nevertheless  agreed  in  this,  that  the 
wild  stranger  had  no  regard  for  the  citizen,  and  looked 
upon   himself   as   a   peculiar  being,  privileged  to  all 
sorts  of  freedom  and  insolence..      In  Leipzig,  on  the] 
contrary,  a  student  could  scarcely  be  anything  else^ 
than  polite,  as  soon  as  he  wished  to  stand  on  any 
footing  at  all  vrith  the  rich,  well-bred,  and  punctilious 
inhabitanta 

All  politeness,  indeed,  when  it  does  not  present  itself 
as  the  Oowering  of  a  great  and  comprehensive  mode  of 
life,  must  appear  restrained,  stationary,  and,  from  some 
points   of   view,  perhaps,  absurd;  and   so  those  wild  I 
huntsmen  from  the  Saale  *  thought  they  had  a  greakj 
^XU©  river  gn  whicli  Halle  is  built  —TuAFa* 
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Buperiority  over  the  tame  shepherds  on  the  Pleisse.^ 
iZacharia's  **  Renoniiuist "  will  always  be  a  valuable 
document,  from  which  the  manner  of  life  and  thought 
at  that  time  rises  visibly  forth ;  as  in  general  his 
pctems  must  be  welcome  to  every  one  who  w^ishes  to 
form  for  himself  a  conception  of  the  then  prtivailiug 
state  of  social  life  and  nuinners,  which  was  indeed 
feeble,  but  amiable  on  account  of  its  innocence  and 
childlike  simplicity. 

All  manners  which  result  from  the  given  relations 
Fof  a  common  existence  are  indcs  true  tilde ;  and,  in  my 
time,  many  things  still  reminded  us  of  Zachariii's  epic 
poem.  Only  one  of  our  fellow  academicians  thought 
himself  rich  and  independent  enough  to  snap  his 
fingers  at  public  opiuiou.  He  drank  acquaintance  with 
all  the  hackney-coachmen,  whom  he  allowed  to  sit 
inside  the  coach  as  if  they  were  gentlemen^  while  he 
drove  them  on  the  box ;  thought  it  a  gi'eat  joke  to 
upset  them  now  and  then,  and  contrived  to  satisfy 
^em  for  their  smashed  vehicles  as  well  as  for  their 
■occasional  bruises ;  but  otherwise  he  did  no  harm  to 
any  one,  seeming  only  to  make  a  niock  of  the  public 
en  masse.  Once,  on  a  most  beautiful  promenade-day, 
he  and  a  comrade  of  his  seized  upon  the  donkeys  of 
the  miller  in  8L  Thomas's  Square :  welWressed,  and  in 
their  shoes  and  stockings,  they  rode  around  the  city 
with  the  greatest  solemnity,  stared  at  by  all  the 
promenaders,  with  whom  the  glacis  was  swarming. 
When  some  sensible  pt^rsons  rt^monstrated  with  him 
on  the  subject,  he  assured  them,  quite  unembarrassed, 
that  he  only  wanted  to  see  how  the  Lord  Christ  might 
have  looked  in  a  like  c^se.  Yet  he  found  no  imitators 
and  few  companions. 

For  the  student  of  any  wealth  and  standing  had 
every  reason  to  show  himself  attentive  to  the  mercan- 
tile cla38j  and    to  be  the  more  solicitous  about  the 

1  The  river  near  I.eipzlg.  —  Tilaks. 
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proj>er  external  forms,  as  the  colony  ^  exhibited  a 
muiiel  of  French  iiiaoiiers.  The  professors,  opuleot 
both  from  their  private  property  and  from  their  liberal 
salaries,  were  not  dependent  upon  tlieir  scholars ;  and 
many  subjects  of  the  state,  educated  at  the  government 
schools  or  other  gymua-sia,  and  hopiog  for  preferment, 
did  not  venture  to  throw  otV  the  traditional  customs. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Dresden,  the  attention  thence 
paid  to  uSj  and  the  true  piety  of  the  siij>erinteodent  of 
the  course  of  study,  could  not  be  without  a  moral,  nay, 
a  rehgioiis  influeuee. 

At  first  tliin  kind  of  life  was  not  repugnant  to  me: 
my  letters  of  introduction  had  giveu  me  the  cntr^  into 
good  families,  whose  circle  of  relatives  also  received 
me  well.  But  as  T  was  soon  forced  to  feel  that  the 
company  had  much  to  find  fault  with  in  me,  and  that, 
after  dressing  myself  in  their  fashion,  I  must  now  talk 
according  to  their  tongue  also :  and  as,  moreover,  I  could 
plainly  see  tliat  I  was,  ou  the  other  hand,  but  little 
kiuefited  by  the  instruction  and  mental  improvement 
1  had  promised  myself  from  my  academical  residence, 
—  I  l»egan  to  be  lax.y,  and  to  neglect  the  social  duties 
of  visiting,  and  other  attentir*ns;  and  indeed  I  should 
have  sw)oer  withtlrawii  from  all  such  connectiuns, 
had  not  fear  and  esteem  a U ached  me  firmly  to  Hofrath 
Boh  me,  and  con  tide  nee  and  afl'ectiun  tu  his  wife.  The 
husband,  unfortunately,  liad  not  the  happy  gift  of  deal- 
ing with  young  jieople,  of  winniug  their  confidence, 
and  of  guiding  tliem,  for  tlie  moment,  as  occasion 
might  require.  WHien  1  visited  him  I  never  got  any 
good  by  it :  his  wife,  00  the  Cimtrary,  showed  a  genuine 
interest  in  me.  Her  ill  health  kept  her  constantly  at  i 
home.     She   often    invited    me   to  spend  the   evening 


'Leip5&i;j  wfis  »o  called.  iH^caiisi*  a  lariat*  and  influential  portioD 
of  its  c  Hi  scene  were  rtpruti^  from  a  colony  of  lini:ueiiots»  who 
settkHi  thert'  after  the  revtwrntion  of  the  edict  of  Nant^^s.  — Am^i- 
can  Note. 
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with  her,  and  knew  hf>w  to  direct  and  improve  me  m 
many  little  external  particulars :  fur  my  maimers  were 
good,  indeed ;  but  I  was  not  yet  master  of  what  is 
roperly  termed  MiqnriU.  Only  one  friend  sfient  the 
evenings  with  her;  hut  she  was  much  more  (hetatorial 

rtad  pedantic,  for  which  reason  she  thspleased  me 
excessively:  and,  out  of  spite  to  her,  I  often  resumed 
those  unmunnerly  habits  fi^om  which  tlie  other  hail 
alreiidy  weaned  me.  Nevertheless  she  always  had 
patience  enough  with  uie,  tau'^ht  me  ]>iipiet,  nndire, 
and  similar  j^^ames,  tlie  knowledge  and  practice  of 
which  is  held  indifi]>ensahle  in  society. 

But   it    was   in  the    matter   of    taste  that   Madame 
Bohme   had   the   greatest   inthience   u|>on   me,  —  in    a 

1  negative  way  truly,  yet  one  ki  which  she  agreed  pi^r- 
fectly  wdth  the  critics.  The  Gotlsehed  waters^  had 
inundated  the  German  world  with  a  true  deluge,  which 

.threatened  to  rise  up,  even  over  the  highest  mountains. 

'^It  takes  a  long  time  for  such  a  flood  to  subside  again, 
for  the  mire  to  dry  away ;  and  as  in  any  epoch  there 
are  numlierless  aping  poets,  so  the  iujitation  of  the  tlat 
and  watery  produced  a  chaos,  of  which  now  scarcely  a 

t notion  remains.  To  Ond  out  that  trash  was  trash  was 
bence  the  gx^eatest  symrt,  yea,  the  triumph,  f»f  the  critics 
of  those  days.  Whoever  had  only  a  little  common 
sense,  was  superficially  acquainted  wnth  the  ancients, 
and  was  somewhat  more   familiar  with    the  moderns, 

|thcaight  himself  provided  with  a  standard  scale  wldch 

rhe  could  everywhere  apply.  Madame  Bohme  was  an 
educated  woman,  who  opposed  the  trivial,  weak,  and 
commonplace :  she  was,  liesides,  the  wife  of  a  man 
who  hved  on  had  terujs  with  poetry  iu  general,  and 
would  not  even  allow  that  of  which  she  iKirhaps  miglit 
have  somewhat  approved.  8he  listened,  indeed,  for 
some  time  with  patience,  when  I  ventured  to  recite  to 

*That  16  to  say,  the  infliieuce  of  (Jottsrhp<l  nu  Gcnnau  litera- 
ture, of  whicli  more  is  sai<l  iu  the  next  book.  —  Tbans, 
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her  the  verse  or  prose  of  famous  poets  who  already 
stood  in  good  repute,  —  for  then,  as  always,  I  knew  by 
heart  everything  that  chanced  in  any  degree  to  please 
me ;  but  her  complaisance  was  not  of  long  duration. 
The  first  whom  she  outrageously  abused  were  the 
poets  of  the  Weisse  school,  who  were  just  then  often 
quoted  with  great  applause,  and  had  delighted  me  very 
particularly.  If  I  looked  more  closely  into  the  matter, 
I  could  not  say  she  was  wrong.  I  had  sometimes 
even  ventured  to  recite  to  her,  though  anonymously, 
some  of  my  own  poems ;  but  these  fared  no  better  than 
the  rest  of  the  set.  And  thus,  in  a  short  time,  the 
beautiful  variegated  meadows  at  the  foot  of  the  Ger- 
man Parnassus,  where  I  was  fond  of  luxuriating,  were 
mercilessly  mowed  down ;  and  I  was  even  compelled 
to  toss  about  the  drying  hay  myself,  and  to  ridicule 
that  as  lifeless  which,  a  short  time  before,  had  given 
me  such  lively  joy. 

Without  knowing  it.  Professor  Moms  came  to 
strengthen  her  instructions.  He  was  an  uncommonly 
gentle  and  friendly  man,  with  whom  I  became  ac- 
quainted at  the  table  of  Hofrath  Ludwig,  and  who 
received  me  very  pleasantly  when  I  begged  the  privi- 
lege of  visiting  him.  Now,  while  making  inquiries  of 
him  concerning  antiquity,  I  did  not  conceal  from  him 
what  delighted  me  among  the  modems;  when  he 
spoke  about  such  things  with  more  calmness,  but,  what 
was  still  worse,  with  more  profundity  than  Madame 
Bohme;  and  he  thus  opened  my  eyes,  at  first  to  my 
greatest  chagrin,  but  afterward  to  my  surprise,  and  at 
last  to  my  edification. 

Besides  this,  there  came  the  Jeremiads,  with  which 
Gellert,  in  his  course,  was  wont  to  warn  us  against 
poetry.  He  wished  only  for  prose  essays,  and  always 
criticised  these  first.  Verses  he  treated  as  a  sorry 
addition:  and,  what  was  the  worst  of  all,  even  my 
prose  found  little  favour  in  bis  eyes ;  for,  after  my  old 
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fashion,  I  used  always  to  lay,  as  the  foundation,  a  little 
romance,  which  I  loved  to  work  out  in  the  epistolary 
form.  The  Rubjects  were  impaasioDed,  t!ie  style  weot 
beyoDil  ordiuary  prose,  and  the  couteiita  probably  did 
not  display  any  very  deep  knowledge  of  lURiikind  iu  the 
author ;  and  so  I  stood  io  very  httle  favour  w^th  our 
professor,  although  he  carefully  looked  over  my  labours 
as  well  as  those  of  the  others,  corrected  them  with  red 
ink,  and  here  and  there  added  a  moral  remark*  Many 
leaves  of  this  kind,  which  I  kept  fur  a  long  time  with 
satisfaction,  have  uufortunately,  in  the  course  of  yearSj 
at  last  disappeared  from  among  my  papers. 

If  elderly  persona  \\ish  to  play  the  jtedagogue  prop- 
erly, they  should  neither  prohibit  nor  render  disagree- 
able to  a  young  man  anything  wliicli  gives  him 
pleasure,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  utde-ss,  at  the 
same  time,  they  have  something  else  to  put  in  its 
place,  or  can  contrive  a  substitute.  Everj'body  pro- 
tested  against  my  tasta^  and  inclinations;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  what  they  conimemled  to  nie  lay  either  so 
far  from  me  that  I  could  not  perceive  its  exceUencies, 
or  stood  so  near  me  that  I  thought  it  not  a  wliit  better 
than  what  they  inveighed  against.  I  thus  became 
thoroughly  perplexeil  on  the  subject,  and  promised 
myself  the  best  results  from  a  lecture  of  Ernesti's  un 
**Oioero  de  Oratore."  I  learned  something,  indeed, 
from  this  lecture,  but  was  not  enlightened  on  the  snlt- 
ject  which  particularly  concerned  me.  What  1  de- 
manded was  a  standard  of  opinion,  ami  thouglit  I 
perceived  that  nol)i>dy  possessed  it ;  for  no  one  agreed 
with  another,  even  when  they  brouglit  forward  ex- 
amples :  and  where  were  we  to  get  a  settled  jutlgment, 
when  they  managed  to  reckon  up  against  a  man  like 
Wieland  so  many  faults  in  his  amiable  writings,  which 
so  completely  captivated  us  younger  folks  ? 

Amid  this  manifold  distractitm,  this  dismemberment 
of  my  ejdjstence  and  my  studies,  it  happened  that  I 
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took  my  dinners  at  Hofrath  Luflwig*s,  He  was  a 
medical  man,  a  botanint;  and  his  company,  with  the 
exception  of  Moras,  consisted  of  physicians  just  com- 
mencing or  near  the  cuniplctiou  of  thck  stiuhcs.  Now, 
during  these  hours,  I  licaxd  no  other  conversatiou  than 
about  medicine  or  natural  history,  and  my  imagination 
was  drawn  over  into  quite  a  new  field.  I  heard  the 
names  of  Haller,  Linn^pnSi  Bnfl'on,  mentioned  with 
great  respect;  and,  even  if  disputes  often  arose  alK>ut 
mistakes  into  which  it  was  said  they  had  fallen,  all 
agreal  in  the  end  to  honour  the  acknowle(.lged  abun- 
dance of  their  merits.  The  subjects  were  entertaining 
and  important,  and  enchained  tii}-  attention*  By  de- 
grees I  became  faniihar  with  njany  names  and  a  copi- 
ous  ternnnolog}',  which  I  giasped  more  wilhngly  as  T  was 
afraid  to  write  down  a  rhyme,  however  spontaneously 
it  presented  itself,  or  to  reatl  a  j»oem,  for  I  was  fearful 
that  it  might  please  me  at  tlie  time,  and  that  perhaps 
immediately  afterward,  like  so  much  else,  I  should  be 
forced  to  pronounce  it  had. 

This  uncertainty  of  taste  and  judgment  disquiet-ed 
me  mm-e  an<l  more  every  day,  so  that  at  last  1  fell 
into  despair.  I  had  brought  with  me  those  of  my 
youthful  laltonrs  which  I  thought  the  best,  partly 
because  T  }ioj>ed  to  get  some  credit  by  them,  partly 
that  1  migiit  lie  able  to  test  my  progress  with  gi'eater 
certainly ;  but  I  found  myself  in  the  miserable  situa- 
tion in  winch  one  is  placed  when  a  complete  change 
of  mind  is  required,  —  a  renunciation  of  all  that  one 
has  hitherto  loved  and  found  good.  However,  after 
some  time  and  many  struggles,  I  conceiveil  so  great 
a  contempt  for  my  labuurs,  begun  and  ended,  that 
one  day  I  burnt  up  poj^tiy  and  [irose,  plans,  sketches, 
and  projects,  all  together  on  the  kitchen  he^irth,  and 
threw  our  good  old  landlady  into  no  small  fright 
and  anxiety  by  the  smoke  which  filled  the  whole 
house. 
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About  the  condition  of  German  literature  of  those 
times  so  much  has  been  written,  and  so  exhaustively, 
that  every  one  who  takes  any  interest  in  it  can  be 
completely  informeti ;  in  regard  to  it  critics  agree  now 
pretty  well ;  and  what  at  present  1  intend  to  say  piece- 
meal and  disconnectedly  concerning  it,  relates  not  so 
much  to  the  way  in  which  it  was  conBtituted  in  itself, 
as  to  its  relation  to  ma  1  will  therefore  first  speak 
of  those  thinj^s  by  which  tlie  public  is  particularly 
excited ;  of  thuse  two  hereditary  foes  of  all  comfortable 
Ufe,  and  of  all  ciieerful,  self-sutiicient,  hving  poetry,*— 
1  mean,  satire  and  criticism. 

Tq  quiet  times  every  one  wants  to  live  after  his  own 
fashion:  the  citizen  will  carrj^  on  bis  trade  or  his  busi- 
ness, and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  it  afterward;  thus  will 
the  author,  too,  willingly  coinpose  something,  publish 
his  labours,  and,  since  he  tliinks  he  has  done  some- 
thing goixl  and  useful,  hope  for  praise,  if  not  reward. 
In  this  tranquillity  the  citizen  is  disturbed  by  the 
aatirist,  the  autlior  by  the  critic ;  and  peaceful  society 
is  thus  put  into  a  disagreeable  agitation. 

The  literary  epoch  in  whicli  I  was  born  was  de- 
veloped out  of  the  preceding  one  by  opposition.  Ger- 
many, so  long  inundated  by  foreigners,  in  terpen  etrated 
by  other  nations,  directed  to  foreign  languages  in 
learned  and  diplomatic  transactions,  could  not  possibly 
cultivate  her  outi.  Together  with  so  many  new  ideas, 
m numerable  foreign  words  were  obtruded  necessarily 
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and  unnecessarily  upon  her;  and,  even  for  objects 
already  known,  people  were  induced  to  make  use  of 
foreign  expressions  and  turns  of  speech.  The  German, 
having  run  wild  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  in  an 
unhappy  tumultuary  state,  went  to  school  with  the 
French  to  learn  manners,  and  with  the  Romans  in 
order  to  express  his  thoughts  with  propriety.  But 
this  was  to  be  done  in  the  mother-tongue,  when  the 
literal  appUcation  of  those  idioms,  and  their  half-Grer- 
manisation,  made  both  the  social  and  business  style 
ridiculous.  Besides  this,  they  adopted  without  modera- 
tion the  similes  of  the  southern  languages,  and  em- 
ployed them  most  extravagantly.  In  the  same  way 
they  transferred  the  stately  deportment  of  the  prince- 
like citizens  of  Rome  to  the  learned  German  small- 
town officers,  and  were  at  home  nowhere,  least  of  all 
with  themselves. 

But  as  in  this  epoch  works  of  genius  had  already 
appeared,  the  German  sense  of  freedom  and  joy  also 
began  to  stir  itself.  This,  accompanied  by  a  genuine 
earnestness,  insisted  that  men  should  vrrite  purely  and 
naturally,  without  the  intermixture  of  foreign  words, 
and  as  common  intelligible  sense  dictated.  By  these 
praiseworthy  endeavours,  however,  the  doors  and  gates 
were  thrown  open  to  an  extended  national  insipidity, 
nay,  —  the  dike  was  dug  through  by  which  the  great 
deluge  was  shortly  to  rush  in.  Meanwhile,  a  stiff 
pedantry  long  stood  its  ground  in  all  the  four  faculties, 
until  at  last,  much  later,  it  fled  for  refuge  from  one  of 
them  to  another. 

Men  of  parts,  children  of  nature  looking  freely 
about  them,  had  therefore  two  objects  on  which  they 
could  exercise  themselves,  against  which  they  could 
labour,  and,  as  the  matter  was  of  no  great  importance, 
give  a  vent  to  their  petulance:  these  were,  —  a  lan- 
guage disfigured  by  foreign  words,  forms,  and  turns 
of  speech  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  worthlessness  of 
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such  writings  as  had  been  careful  to  keep  themselveg 
free  from  those  faults  on  the  other;  though  it  occurred 
to  nobody,  that,  while  they  were  battling  against  one 
evil,  the  other  was  called  on  for  assistance. 

Liskow,  a  daring  young  man,  first  ventured  to  attack 
by  name  a  shallow,  silly  wTiter,  whose  awkward  de- 
meanour soon  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  ]>roceed  still 
more  severely.  He  then  went  farther,  and  constantly 
aimed  his  scorn  at  particular  persona  and  objects, 
whom  he  despised  and  sought  to  render  despicable, — 
nay,  even  persecuted  them  with  passionate  hatred. 
But  his  career  was  short ;  for  he  soon  died,  and  was 
gradually  forgotten  as  a  restless,  irregular  youth.  The 
talent  and  character  shown  in  what  he  did,  although 
he  hail  accomplished  little,  may  have  seemed  valuable 
to  his  countrymen ;  for  the  Germans  have  always 
all  own  a  pecuHar  pious  kindliness  tu  talents  of  good 
promise,  when  prematurely  cut  off.  SutWce  it  to  say, 
that  Liskow  was  very  soon  praised  and  recommended 
to  us  as  an  excellent  satirist,  who  could  have  attained 
a  rank  even  above  the  uuiversally  teloved  Rabener. 
Here,  indeed,   we  saw   ourselves    no    better   off  than 

k before ;  for  we  could  discover  nothing  in  his  writings 
except  that  lie  had  found  the  silly,  silly,  which  seemed 
to  us  quite  a  matter  of  course. 
L  Rabener,  well  educated,  grown  up  under  good 
ftholastic  instruction,  of  a  cheerful,  and  by  no  means 
passionate  or  malicious,  disposition,  took  up  general 
Itttire,  His  censure  of  the  so-called  vices  aud  folUea 
tprings  from  the  clear  views  of  a  quiet  common  sense, 
and  from  a  fixed  moral  conception  of  what  the  world 
^  ought  to  be.  His  denunciation  of  faults  and  faiHngs 
B  is  harmless  and  cheerful ;  and,  in  order  to  excuse  even 
the  slight  boldness  of  Ms  writings,  it  is  supposed  that 
the  improving  of  fools  by  ridicule  is  no  fruitless 
undertaking. 

Rabener's  personal  character  will  not  easUy  appear 
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again.  As  au  able,  punilual  luao  r>f  business,  he  does 
Ms  duty,  and  thus  gains  the  good  opinion  of  his  fellow 
townsmen  and  the  contidence  of  his  superiors ;  along 
with  which,  he  gives  himself  up  to  the  enjoy inent 
of  a  pleasant  contempt  for  all  that  immediately  sur- 
rounds him.  Pedantic  literati,  vain  yoimgsters,  every 
sort  of  narrowTiess  aud  eonceit,  he  banters  rather  than 
sfitirises ;  aud  even  bis  banter  expresses  uo  contempt. 
Just  in  the  stime  way  does  he  jest  about  his  own 
condition,  his  misfortune,  his  life,  and  his  death. 

There  is  httle  of  the  aesthetic  in  the  manner  in 
which  this  writer  treats  his  subjects.  In  external 
forms  he  is  indeed  varied  enough,  but  throughout  he 
makes  too  much  use  of  dii'ect  irony ;  namely,  in  prais- 
ing the  blameworthy  and  blaming  the  praiseworthy, 
whereas  this  figum  of  speech  should  be  used  but 
extremely  seldoiu  ;  for,  in  the  long  run,  it  becomes 
annoying  to  clear-sighted  men,  pei-plexes  tlie  weak, 
widle  indeed  it  pleases  the  gieat  middle  class,  who, 
without  any  special  expense  of  mind,  can  fancy  them- 
selves more  knowing  than  others.  But  whatever  he 
brings  before  us,  and  however  he  does  it,  alike  Itears 
witness  to  his  rectitude,  cheerfulness,  and  equanimity  ; 
so  that  we  alw^ays  feel  prepossessed  in  his  favour. 
The  unbounded  apidause  of  his  own  times  was  a 
consequence  of  such  moral  excellencies. 

That  people  looked  for  originals  to  his  general 
descriptions  and  found  them,  was  natural ;  that  in- 
dividuals complained  of  liim,  followed  from  the  above ; 
his  lengthy  apologies  that  his  satire,  is  not  personal, 
prove  the  spite  it  provoked.  Some  of  his  letters 
crown  him  at  once  as  a  man  aud  an  author  The 
confidential  epistle  in  wdiicli  he  describes  the  siege  of 
Di^sden,  and  how^  he  loses  his  house,  his  effects,  his 
writings,  and  his  wigs,  without  having  his  equanimity 
in  the  least  shaken  or  his  cheerfulness  clouded,  is 
highly    valuable;    although    his    contemporaries   and 
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fellow  citizens  could  not  forgive  him  his  happy  turn 
of  miiKL  The  letter  where  he  speaks  of  the  decay  of 
his  strength  and  of  his  approacliing  death  is  in  the 
highest  degree  worthy  olt  respect ;  and  Rabeoer  deserves 
to  be  honoured  as  a  saint  by  all  cheerful,  intelligent 
men,   who   cheerfully   resign   themselves    to    earthly 

ents. 

I  tear  myself  away  from  him  reluctantly,  yet  I 
would  make  this  remark :  his  satire  refers  throughout 
to  the  middle  class  j  he  lets  us  see  here  and  there  that 
he  is  also  well  acquainted  with  the  liigher  ranks,  but 
does  not  hold  it  advisable  to  come  in  contact  with 
them.  It  may  he  said,  that  he  has  had  no  successor, 
that  no  one  has  been  found  who  could  consider  him- 
self equal  or  even  similar  to  him. 

Now  for  criticism  !  and  first  of  all  for  the  theoretic 
attempts.  It  is  not  going  too  far  when  we  say  that 
the  ideal  had»  at  that  time,  escape*!  out  of  the  world 
into  religion ;  it  scarcely  even  made  its  appearance  in 
moral  philosophy  ;  of  a  highest  principle  of  art  no  one 
had  a  notion.  They  put  Gottsched's  ''Critical  Art  of 
Poetry  "  into  our  hands;  it  was  useful  aod  instrnctive 
enough,  for  it  gave  us  a  historical  iuformaliou  of  all 
the  kinds  of  poetry,  as  well  as  of  rhythm  and  its  differ- 
ent movements:  the  poetic  genius  was  presupposed! 
But,  besides  that,  the  poet  was  to  have  ac<:|uirements 
and  even  learning :  he  should  possess  taste,  and  every- 
thing else  of  that  kind.  They  directed  us  at  last  to 
Horace's  "  Art  of  Poetry :  **  we  gazed  at  single  golden 
maxims  of  this  invaluable  work,  hut  did  not  know  in 
the  least  what  to  do  with  it  as  a  whole,  or  how  we 
should  use  it. 

The  Swiss  stepped  forth  as  Gottsched*8  antagonists: 
they  must  take  it  into  their  heads  to  do  something 
diflferent,  to  accomplish  something  better ;  accordingly 
we  heard  that  they  were,  in  fact,  sujierior  Brei- 
tinger's  "  Critical  Art  of  Poetry  "  was  taken  in  hand 
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Here  we  reached  a  wider  field,  but,  properly  speaking, 
only  a  greater  labyrinth,  which  was  so  much  the  more 
tiresome,  as  an  able  man,  in  whom  we  had  confidence, 
was  driving  us  about  in  it.  Let  a  brief  review  justify 
these  words. 

For  poetry  in  itself  they  had  been  able  to  find  no 
fundamental  axiom :  it  was  too  spiritual  and  too 
volatile.  Painting,  an  art  which  one  could  hold  fast 
with  one's  eyes  and  follow  step  by  step  with  the  exter- 
nal senses,  seemed  more  favourable  for  such  an  end : 
the  English  and  French  had  already  theorised  about 
plastic  art ;  and,  by  a  comparison  drawn  from  this,  it 
was  thought  that  poetry  might  be  grounded.  The  former 
presented  images  to  the  eye,  the  latter  to  the  imagina- 
tion :  poetical  images,  therefore,  were  the  first  thing 
which  was  taken  into  consideration.  People  b^an 
with  comparisons,  descriptions  followed,  and  only  that 
was  expressed  which  had  always  been  apparent  to  the 
external  senses. 

Images,  then !  But  where  should  these  images  be 
got  except  from  nature  ?  The  painter  professedly  imi- 
tated nature :  why  not  the  poet  also  ?  But  nature,  as 
she  lies  before  us,  cannot  be  imitated :  she  contains  so 
much  that  is  insignificant  and  worthless,  that  one  must 
make  a  selection ;  but  what  determines  the  choice  ? 
one  must  select  that  which  is  important :  but  what  is 
important  ? 

To  answer  this  question,  the  Swiss  may  have  taken 
a  long  time  .to  consider;  for  they  came  to  a  notion, 
which  is  indeed  singular,  but  clever,  and  even  comical, 
inasmuch  as  they  say,  the  new  is  always  the  most 
important:  and  after  they  have  considered  this  for 
awhile,  they  discover  that  the  marvellous  is  always 
newer  than  everything  elsa 

They  had  now  pretty  well  collected  their  poetical 
requisitions;  but  they  had  still  to  consider  that  the 
marvellous  might  also  be  empty,  and  without  relation 
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to  man.       But  this  relation,  demanded  as  necessary, 

(iDUst  be  a  moral  one,  from  which  the  improvement  of 

mankind  should  manifestly  follow ;  and  thus  a  poem 

had  reached  its  utuiost  aim  when,  with  everything  else 

isccomplished,  it  was  useful  besides.     They  now  wished 

test  the  difierent  kinds  of  poetry  according  to  all 

these  requisites:  those  which  imitated  nature,  besides 

sing  marvellous,  and  at  the  same  time  of  a  moral  aim 

ad  use,  were  tu  rank  as  the  first  and  highest.     And, 

much   deliljcration,  this  great  preeminence  was 

last  ascribed,  witli  the  highest  degree  of  conviction, 

I  .^op*s  fables ! 

Strange  as  such  a  deduction  may  now  appear,  it  had 
the  most  decided  influence  on  the  best  minds.  That 
Gellert  and  suteequeutly  Lichtwer  devoted  themselves 
to  this  department,  that  even  Lessing  attempted  to 
labour  in  it,  that  so  many  others  turned  their  talents 
toward  it,  speaks  for  tlie  conOdence  which  this  species 
of  poetry  had  gained.  Theory  and  practice  always  act 
upon  each  other:  one  can  see  from  their  works  what 
is  the  men's  opinion,  and,  from  their  opinions,  predict 
what  they  will  do. 

Yet  we  must  not  dismiss  our  Svtiss  theory  without 
doing  it  justice.  Eodmer,  with  all  the  pains  he  took, 
remained  theoretically  and  practically  a  cliild  all  his 
life.  Breitinger  was  an  able,  learned,  sagacious  man, 
whom,  when  hti  looked  rightly  about  him,  the  essen* 
tials  of  a  poem  did  not  all  escape, —  nay,  it  can  be 
Hbown  that  he  may  liave  dimly  felt  the  deticiencies  of 
his  Bj^stem*  Bemarkable,  for  instance,  is  his  query, 
^  Whether  a  certain  descriptive  poem  by  Konig,  on  the 
*  Review-camp  of  Augustus  the  Second/  is  properly  a 
poem  ? "  and  the  answer  to  it  displays  good  sense. 
But  it  may  serve  for  his  complete  Justification  that  he, 
starting  from  a  false  point,  on  a  circle  almost  run  out 
already,  still  struck  upon  the  main  principle,  and  at 
the  end  of  his  book  finds  himself  compelled  to  recom* 
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mend  as  additions,  so  to  speak,  the  representation  of 
manners,  character,  paasions,  - — in  short,  the  whole 
inner  manj  to  which,  indeed,  poetry  preemineotly 
belonga 

It  may  well  be  iiuagiued  into  what  perplexity  youog 
minds  felt  themselves  thrown  by  such  dislocated 
maxims,  half-uiiderstoud  laws,  and  shivered-up  dogmas. 
We  adhered  to  examples,  and  there,  too,  were  no  better 
off;  foreigners  as  well  as  the  ancients  stood  too  far 
from  us;  and  from  the  best  native  poets  always  peeped 
out  a  decided  individuality,  to  the  good  points  of  which 
we  coidd  not  lay  claim,  and  into  the  faults  of  which 
we  could  not  but  be  afraid  of  falling.  For  him  who 
felt  any  tiling  prmluctive  iu  himself  it  was  a  desperate 
condition, 

Wlieu  one  considers  closely  what  was  wanting  in 
the  German  poetry,  it  was  a  material,  and  that,  too,  a 
national  one :  there  was  never  a  lack  of  talent.  Here 
we  make  mention  only  of  (liinther,  who  may  be  called  a 
poet  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word*  A  decided  talent, 
endowed  with  sensuousness,  imagination,  memory,  the 
gifts  of  conception  and  representation,  productive  in  the 
highest  degree,  really  at  rhythm,  ingenious,  witty,  and 
of  varied  information  besides,  —  he  possessed,  in  short, 
all  the  requisite's  for  creating,  by  means  of  poetry,  a 
second  life  within  life,  even  within  cunxmon  real  life. 
We  admire  the  great  facility  with  winch,  in  his  occa* 
sional  poems,  he  elevates  all  circumstances  by  the  feel* 
ings,  and  embellishes  them  witli  suitable  sentiments^ 
images,  and  historical  and  fabulous  traditions.  Their 
roughness  and  wilthiess  belong  to  liis  time,  his  mode  of 
life,  and  especially  to  his  character,  or,  if  one  would 
have  it  so,  his  waut  of  fixed  character.  He  did  not 
know  how  to  curb  himself;  and  so  his  life,  like  hia 
poetry,  melted  away  from  him. 

By  his  vacillating  conduct,  Oiinther  had  tiifled  away 
the  good  fortune  of  being  appointed  at  the  court  of 
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Augustus  the  Second,  where,  in  addition  to  every  other 
species  of  ostentaLioo,  they  were  also  looking  about  for 
a  court-poet,  who  could  give  elevation  and  grace  to 
their  festivities,  and  immortalise  a  transitory  pomp. 
Von  Konig  was  more  mannerly  and  more  fortunate; 
he  tilled  this  post  with  dignity  and  applause. 

In  all  sovereign  states  the  material  for  poetry  comes 
downwards  from  above ;  and  •*  The  Review-camp  at 
Miihlberg"  ("Das  Lustlager  bei  Miildberg")  was, 
perhaps^  the  first  worthy  object,  provincial,  if  not 
Dational,  which  presented  itself  to  a  poet.  Two  kings 
saluting  one  another  in  the  presence  of  a  great  host, 
their  whole  courts  and  military  state  around  them, 
well-appointed  troops,  a  mock-fight,  fetes  of  all  kinds, 
—  this  is  business  enough  for  the  outward  sense,  and 
overflowing  material  for  dehneatiiig  and  descriptive 
puetry. 

This  subject  had,  indeed,  the  internal  defect,  that  it 
was  only  pomp  and  show,  frc^ui  which  uo  real  action 
could  result.  None  except  the  very  first  distinguished 
themselves ;  and,  even  if  they  had  done  so,  the  poet  could 
nut  render  any  one  conspicuous  lest  he  should  oMbnd 
the  others.  He  had  to  consult  the  "  Court  and  State 
Palender;"  and  the  deliiieatiou  of  the  persons  there- 
Ore  went  off  pretty  dryly^  —  nay,  even  his  contempo* 

ies  very  strongly  reproached  him  with  having 
described  the  Iiorses  better  than  the  men.  But  should 
not  tlds  redound  to  his  credit,  that  he  showed  his  art 
just  where  an  ybject  for  it  presented  itself  ?  The  main 
difficulty,  too,  seems  soon  to  have  manifested  itself  to 
him,  —  since  the  poem  never  advanced  beyond  the  first 
can  to. 

Amidst  such  studies  and  rctlt'Liions,  an  unexpected 
event  surprised  nje,  and  frustrated  my  laudable  design 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  our  new  literature 
from  the  beginning.  My  countryman,  John  George 
Scblosser^  after  spending  his  academical  years  with  in- 
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dustry  and  exertion,  had  repaired  to  Frankfortron-thc- 
Main,  in  tlie  custODiary  profeasion  of  an  advocate ;  but 
his  mind,  aspiring  and  seeking  after  the  universal,  could 
not  reconcile  itself  to  this  situation  for  many  reasons. 
He  accepted,  without  hesitation,  an  office  as  pnvate 
secretary  to  the  Duke  Ludwig  of  Wiirtembt^rg,  who 
resided  in  Treptow ;  for  the  priuce  was  named  among 
those  great  men  who,  iu  a  noble  and  independent  man- 
ner, purposed  to  enlighten  themselves,  their  families, 
and  the  world,  and  to  unite  for  higher  aims.  It  was 
this  Prince  Ludwig  who,  to  ask  advice  about  the  edu- 
cation of  his  children,  liad  written  to  Roueseau,  whose 
well-known  answer  began  with  the  suspicious-looking 
phrase,  "  Si  J 'avals  It  nmlheMr  d'Stre  7iS  princt*' 

Not  only  iu  the  affairs  of  the  prince,  but  also  in  the 
education  of  Ids  children,  Schlosser  was  now  willingly 
to  assist  in  worrl  and  deed,  if  not  to  superintend  them. 
Tills  noble  young  man,  who  harboured  the  best  inten- 
tions and  strove  to  attain  a  perfect  purity  of  morals, 
would  have  easily  kept  men  from  him  by  a  certain  dry 
austerity,  if  his  tine  and  rare  hterary  cultivation,  his 
knowledge  of  languages,  and  his  facility  at  expressing 
himselfj  by  writing,  both  iu  verse  and  prose,  had  not 
attracted  every  one,  and  made  Ii\ing  with  him  more 
agreeable.  It  bad  been  announced  to  me  that  he 
would  pass  through  Leipzig,  and  I  expected  him  with 
longing.  He  came  and  put  up  at  a  little  inn  or  wine- 
house  that  stood  in  the  Brilhl  (Marsh),  and  the  host  of 
which  was  named  Schonkopf.  This  man  had  a  Frank- 
fort woman  for  his  wife ;  and  altljough  he  entertained 
few  persons  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  could 
lodge  no  guests  in  his  httle  house,  yet  at  fair-time  he 
was  visited  by  many  Frank  forters,  who  used  to  eat* 
and,  in  case  of  need,  even  take  quarters,  there  also* 
Thither  I  hastened  to  find  Schlnsser,  when  he  had  sent 
to  inform  me  of  his  arrival.  I  scarcely  rememliered 
ha\iug  seen  him  before^  and  found  a  young,  well-formed 
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maD,  with  a  round,  compressed  face,  without  the  fea- 
tures losing  their  sharpness  on  that  account  The  form 
of  his  rounded  forehead,  hietween  black  eyebrows  and 
lockup  indicated  earnestness,  sternness,  and  perliaps  oh- 
stinacy.  He  was,  in  a  certain  measure,  the  opposit43  of 
luyself ;  and  this  very  thing  doubtless  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  our  lasting  friendship.  I  had  the  greater  re- 
spect for  his  talents,  tlie  luoi-e  so  as  I  very  well  saw, 
that,  in  the  certainty  with  which  he  acted  and  produced, 
he  was  completely  my  superior.  Tlie  respect  and  the 
confidence  which  I  showed  him  contirmed  his  affect  ion, 
and  increased  the  indulgence  he  was  compelled  to  have 
for  my  lively,  impetuous,  and  ever-excitable  disposition, 
in  such  contrast  with  his  own.  He  studied  the  Eog- 
lish  writers  cliUgently :  Pope,  if  not  his  model,  was  his 
aim ;  and,  in  opp^isitiun  to  that  author's  **  Essay  on 
Man,"  he  had  written  a  poem  in  like  form  and  measure, 
which  was  to  give  the  Christian  religion  the  triumph 
over  the  deism  of  the  other  work,  From  the  great 
store  of  papers  which  he  carried  with  liim,  lie  showed 
me  poetical  and  prose  compositions  in  all  languages, 
which,  as  they  challenged  me  to  imitation,  once  more 
gave  me  infinite  disquietude.  Yet  I  contrived  to  get 
over  it  immediately  by  activity,  I  wrote  German, 
French,  English,  and  Italian  poems,  addressed  to  him, 
the  subject-matter  of  which  1  took  from  our  conversa- 
tions, which  were  always  important  and  instructive. 

Schlosser  did  not  wish  to  leave  I^eipzig  without 
having  seen  face  to  fac^  the  men  who  had  a  name. 
I  willingly  took  him  to  those  I  knew:  with  those 
whom  I  had  not  yet  visited,  I  in  this  way  Itecame 
honourably  acf|uainted ;  since  he  was  received  with 
distinction  as  a  well-informed  man  of  edncatiou,  of 
already  establishofl  character,  and  well  knew  how  to 
pay  for  the  outlay  of  conversation.  I  cannot  pass 
over  our  \^sit  we  paid  to  ttottscbed,  as  it  exempUfies 
the  character  and  manners  of  that  man.    He  Mved 
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very  respectably  in  the  first  story  of  the  Golden  Bear, 
where  the  elder  Breitkopf,  oo  accoujit  of  the  great 
advantage  which  trutt.sched's  writings,  translation s»  and 
other  aids  had  brought  to  the  trade,  had  promised  him 
a  lodging  for  life. 

We  were  announced.  The  servant  led  ns  into  a 
large  chamter,  Siiyiug  his  master  would  come  immedi- 
ately. Now,  whether  we  misunderstoiKl  a  gesture 
which  he  made,  I  cannot  say :  it  is  enough,  we  thought 
he  directed  us  into  an  adjoining  room.  We  entered, 
to  witness  a  singular  scene:  for,  on  the  instant,  Gott- 
sclied»  that  tall,  Ijroad,  gigantic  man,  came  in  at  the 
opposite  door  in  a  moruiiig-gown  of  greeu  damask 
lined  with  red  tafieta;  but  his  monstrous  head  w*a8 
bald  and  uncovered  This,  however,  was  to  be  immedi- 
ately provided  fur;  the  servant  rushed  in  at  a  side 
door  wit!i  a  great  full-bottomed  wig  in  his  hand  (the 
curls  came  down  to  the  elbows),  and  handed  the  head- 
ornament  to  Ids  master  with  gestures  of  terror.  Gott- 
scbed,  without  manifesting  the  least  vexation,  raised 
the  wig  from  the  servant  s  arm  %\ith  his  left  band,  and, 
while  be  very  dexterously  swung  it  up  on  his  head, 
gave  the  poor  fellow  such  a  box  on  the  ear  with  his 
right  paw,  that  tlie  latter,  as  often  liappens  in  a  comedy, 
went  spinning  out  at  the  door;  whereupon  the  resi^ct- 
able  old  gi'andfather  invited  us  quite  gravely  to  lie 
seated,  and  kept  up  a  pretty  long  cHscourse  with  good 
grace. 

As  long  as  Schlosser  remaiQed  in  Leipzig,  I  dined 
daily  with  him,  and  became  ac^juainted  with  a  verj' 
pleasant  set  of  boarders.  Some  Livonians,  and  the 
son  of  Hermann  (chief  court-preacher  in  Dresden), 
afterw^ard  liurgomaster  in  Leipzig,  and  their  tutor, 
Hofrath  Pfeil,  author  of  the  '*  Count  von  P.,''  a  con- 
tinuation of  Gellert's  "Swedish  Countess;"  Zacharia, 
a  brother  of  the  poet ;  and  Krel>el,  editor  of  geograph 
ical  and  genealogical  manuals,  —  all  the^e  were  polity 
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cheerful,  aud  friendly  meu.  Zacbaria  was  the  most 
quiet;  Pfeil,  an  elegant  man,  who  had  somethmg 
almost  diploiimtic  about  him,  yet  without  all'iictiition, 
and  with  great  good  humour;  Krebel,  a  gtnuiue  Fal- 
atafl*,  tall,  corpulent,  fair,  with  prominent,  merry  eyes, 
as  bright  as  the  sky,  always  happy  aud  in  good  spirits. 
These  persons  all  treated  me  in  tlie  most  handsome 
manner,  partly  on  Sehlosser  s  account  —  pail  ly,  too, 
on  account  of  my  own  frank  gootl  liumour  and  obliging 
disposition ;  aud  it  needed  no  gi-eat  persuasion  to  make 
uie  partake  of  their  table  iu  future.  In  fact,  I  re- 
mained wit! I  them  after  Schlosser's  departure,  deserted 
Lud wig's  table,  aud  finind  myself  so  nnich  the  better 
utf  in  tliis  society,  which  was  limited  to  a  certain 
Dumber,  as  I  was  very  well  pleased  with  the  daughter 
of  the  family,  a  very  neat,  pretty  girl,  and  had  oppor- 
tunities to  exchange  friendly  glances  with  her,  —  a 
comfort  wliich  1  had  neither  sought  nor  found  by 
accident  since  the  mischanct;  with  (iretchen.  I  spent 
the  dinner-bours  with  my  friends  cheerfully  and  prolit- 
ably.  Krebel,  indeed,  loved  me,  and  continued  to 
'  tease  me  and  stimulate  me  in  moderation :  Tfeil,  on 
the  contrary,  showed  his  earnest  affection  for  me  by 
trying  to  guide  aud  settle  my  judgment  upon  many 

During  this  intercourse,  I  perceived  through  conver- 
sation* through  exauiples,  and  through  my  ttwn  retlec- 
tions,  that  the  first  step  in  delivering  ourselves  from 
the  wishy-washy,  long-winded,  empty  epoch,  could  be 
taken  only  by  detiuitent^ss,  precision,  and  lu^evity.  In 
the  style  whicli  !uid  hitherto  prevailed,  oue  could  not 
distinguish  the  commonplace  from  what  was  better; 
since  all  were  brought  down  to  a  level  with  each 
other.  Authoi-s  had  already  tried  to  escape  from  this 
wide-spread  disease,  with  more  or  less  success.  Haller 
and  Ramler  were  inclined  io  compression  by  nature : 
Lessing  and  Wielaud  were  led  tt>  it  bv  reflection.    The 
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former  became  by  degrees  quite  epigrammatical  in  his 
poems,  terse  in  "  Minna,"  laconic  in  "  Emilia  Galotti " 
—  it  was  not  till  afterward  that  he  returned  to  that 
serene  naivdS  which  becomes  him  so  well  in  "  Nathan.*' 
Wielaod,  wlio  had  been  occasionally  prolix  in  "Aga- 
thon/'  **  Don  Sylvio,"  and  the  *'  Comic  Tales,"  becomes 
condensed  and  precise  to  a  wonderful  degree,  as  well 
as  exceedingly  graceful  in  "  Musarion "  and  "  Idris,** 
Klopstock,  in  the  first  cantos  of  "  The  Messiah,"  is  not 
without  difl'useness  :  in  his  "  Odes "  and  other  minor 
poems  he  appears  compressed,  as  also  in  his  tragedies. 
By  his  emulation  of  the  ancients,  especially  Tacitus, 
he  sees  himself  constantly  forced  into  narrower  limits, 
by  which  he  at  last  becomes  ohscure  and  unpalatable. 
Gerstenberg,  a  fine  but  eccentric  talent,  also  distin- 
guishes himself:  his  merit  is  appreciated,  but  on  the 
whole  he  gives  little  pleasure,  Gleim,  diffuse  and  easy 
by  nature,  is  scarcely  once  concise  in  his  war-songs, 
Ramler  is  properly  more  a  critic  than  a  poet.  He 
begins  to  collect  what  the  Germans  have  accotnpUshed 
in  lyric  poetry.  He  now  finds,  that  scarcely  one  poem 
fully  satisties  him :  he  must  leave  out,  anange,  and 
alter,  that  the  things  may  have  some  shape  or  other. 
By  this  means  he  makes  himself  almost  as  many  ene- 
mies as  there  are  poets  and  amateurs ;  since  every  one, 
properly  speaking,  recognises  himself  only  in  his  de- 
fects: and  the  puhhc  interests  itself  sooner  for  a 
faulty  iuilividuahty  than  for  that  which  is  produced 
or  amended  according  to  a  universal  law  of  taste. 
Rhythm  lay  yet  in  the  cradle,  and  no  one  knew  of 
a  method  to  shorten  its  childhood.  r<:>etical  prose 
came  into  the  ascendant.  Gessner  and  Klopstock 
excited  many  imitators :  others,  agam,  still  demanded 
an  intelligihle  metre,  and  translated  this  prose  into 
rhythm.  But  even  these  gave  nobody  satisfaction,  for 
they  were  obliged  to  omit  and  add;  and  the  prose 
origiuals  always  passed  for  the  better  of  the  two.     But 
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the  more,  with  all  this,  conciseness  is  aimed  at,  the 
more  does  a  judgment  become  possible ;  since  that 
which  is  important,  being  more  closely  compressed, 
allows  a  certain  comparison  at  last.  It  happened,  also, 
at  the  same  time,  that  many  kinds  of  truly  poetical 
forms  arose  *  for,  as  they  tried  to  reprtisent  only  what 
was  necessary  in  the  objects  they  wished  to  imitate, 
they  were  forced  to  do  Justice  to  every  one  of  these ; 
and  in  this  manner,  though  no  one  did  it  consciously, 
the  modes  of  representation  multipMed  themselves, 
among  which,  indeed,  were  some  which  were  really 
caricatures,  while  many  an  attempt  proved  unsuc* 
cessfiiL 

Without  question,  Wieland  possessed  the  finest 
natural  gifts  of  all  He  had  early  cultivated  himself 
thorouglily  in  those  ideal  regions  where  youth  so 
readily  lingers;  but  when,  by  what  is  calli^  experi- 
ence, by  the  events  of  the  world,  and  w*omen,  these 
were  rendered  lUstasteful  to  him,  he  threw  himself 
ou  the  side  of  the  actual,  and  pleased  himself  and 
others  with  the  contest  of  the  two  worlds,  where  in 
light  skirmishing  between  jest  and  earnest,  his  talent 
displayed  itself  most  beautifully.  How  many  of  his 
brilliant  productions  fall  into  the  time  of  my  academic 
years!  "  Musarion  "  had  the  most  eftect  upon  me; 
and  I  can  yet  rememl>er  the  phice  and  the  very  spot 
where  I  got  sight  of  the  first  proof*sheet,  which  Oeser 
gave  me.  Here  it  was  that  I  believed  I  saw  antiquity 
again  living  and  fresh.  Everything  that  is  plastic  in 
Wieland's  genius  here  showed  itself  in  its  highest  per- 
fection ;  and  when  that  Phanias-Timon,  condemned  to 
an  unhappy  insipidity,  finally  reconciles  himself  to  his 
mistress  and  to  the  w^orld,  one  can  well,  with  him,  live 
through  the  misanthropical  epocL  For  the  rest,  we 
readily  conceded  to  these  works  a  cheerful  aversion 
from  those  exalted  sentiments,  which,  by  reason  of 
their  easy  niisappUcation  to  life,  are  often  open  to  the 
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suspicion  of  dreaminesa  We  pardoned  the  author  for 
prosecuting  with  ridicule  what  we  held  as  true  and 
reverend,  the  more  readily  as  he  thereby  gave  us  to 
uoderstand  that  it  caused  him  continual  trouble. 

How  miserably  criticism  then  received  such  labours 
may  be  seen  from  the  first  vohiraes  of  "  The  Universal 
German  Library/'  Of  "The  Comic  Tales"  there  is 
honourable  mention,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  any  insight 
into  the  character  of  the  kind  of  poetry.  The  reviewer, 
like  every  one  at  that  time,  had  formed  his  taste  by 
examples.  He  never  t>akes  it  into  consideration,  that, 
in  a  judgment  of  such  parodistical  works,  one  must 
first  of  all  have  before  one*s  eyes  the  ongioel  noble, 
beautiful  object,  in  order  to  see  whether  the  parodist 
has  really  gotten  from  it  a  w^ak  and  comical  side, 
whether  he  has  boiTowed  anything  from  it,  or,  under 
the  appearance  of  such  an  imitation,  has  perhaps  given 
us  an  excellent  invention  of  his  own.  Of  all  this  there 
is  not  a  notion,  but  the  poems  are  praised  and  blamed 
by  passages.  The  reviewer,  as  he  himself  confesee-s, 
has  marked  so  much  that  pleased  him,  that  he  cannot 
quote  it  all  in  print.  When  tliey  even  meet  the  higlily 
meritorious  translation  of  Shakespeare  with  the  ex* 
claniation,  "  By  rights,  a  man  like  Shakespeare  should 
not  have  been  translated  at  all ! "  it  will  be  understood, 
without  further  remark,  how  infinitely  "The  Universal 
German  Library  "  was  behindhand  in  matters  of  taste, 
and  that  young  people,  animated  by  true  feeling,  had 
to  look  al^out  them  for  other  guiding  stars. 

Tlie  material  which,  in  this  manner,  more  or  less 
determined  the  form,  the  Germans  sought  everywhere. 
They  had  handled  few  national  subjects,  or  none  at 
all,  Schlegel's  "Hermann"  only  show^ed  the  way. 
The  idyllic  tendency  extended  itself  without  end.  The 
want  of  distinctive  character  with  Gcssner,  with  all 
his  great  gracefulness  and  childlike  heaiiiness,  made 
every  one  tliink  that  he  could  do  something  of  the 
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ae  kiud  Just  in  the  same  miiuuer,  out  of  the  more 
generally  human,  some  snatch  those  poems  which 
should  have  portrayed  a  foreign  uationaHty,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Jewish  pastoral  poems,  those  on  the  pa- 
triarclis  altogether,  and  whatever  else  related  to  the 
Old  Testament.  Bodmer*3  "  Noachide  "  w^as  a  perfect 
symbol  of  the  watery  deluge  that  swelled  high  around 
the  German  Parnassus,  and  which  abated  but  slowly. 
The  leading-strings  of  Anacreon  likewise  allowed  in- 
numerable mediocre  geniuses  to  reel  about  at  large. 
The  precision  of  Horace  compelled  the  Germans,  though 
but  slowly,  to  conform  to  him.  Comic  heroic  poems, 
mostly  after  tlie  model  uf  Pope's  "  Rape  of  the  Lock,** 
did  not  serve  to  bring  in  a  better  time. 

I  must  here  mention  a  delusion ^  which  operated  aa 
seriously  as  it  must  be  ridiculous  when  one  examines 
it  more  closely.  The  Germans  had  now  sufficient 
historical  knowledge  of  all  the  kinds  o(  fioetry  in  which 
the  different  nations  bad  thstinguishcd  themselves. 
This  pigeonhole  work,  which,  properly  speaking,  totally 
destroys  the  inner  conception  of  poetry,  had  iK^en  al- 
ready pretty  completely  hammered  together  by  Gott- 
sched  in  his  •*  Critical  Art  of  Poetry ;  '*  atid  it  had  been 
shown  at  the  same  time  that  German  poets,  too,  had 
already  known  how  to  fill  up  all  the  rubrics  with  ex- 
cellent works.  Atid  thus  it  ever  went  on.  Each  year 
the  collection  was  more  considerable,  but  every  year 
one  work  pushed  another  out  of  the  place  in  which  it 
had  hitherto  shone.  We  now  possessed,  if  not  Homers, 
yet  Virgils  and  Miltons ;  if  not  a  Pindar,  yet  a  Horace ; 
of  Theocrituses  there  was  no  lack :  and  thus  they 
weighed  themselves  by  comparisons  from  without; 
whilst  the  mass  of  poetical  works  always  increased,  so 
that  at  last  there  could  be  a  comparison  from  within. 

Now  though  matters  of  taste  stood  on  a  very  un- 
certain footing,  there  could  be  no  dispute  but  that, 
within  the  Protestant  part  of  Germany  and  of  Switzer- 
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land,  what  is  generally  called  common  sense  began  to 
stir  briskly  at  that  epoch.  The  scholastic  philosophy 
—  which  always  has  the  merit  of  propounding  according 
to  received  axioms,  in  a  favourite  order,  and  under 
fixed  rubies,  everything  about  which  man  can  at  all  in- 
quire—  had,  by  the  frequent  darkness  and  apparent 
uselessness  of  its  subject-matter,  by  its  unseasonable 
application  of  a  method  in  itself  respectable,  and  by  its 
too  great  extension  over  so  many  subjects,  made  itself 
foreign  to  the  mass,  unpalatable,  and  at  last  super- 
fluous. Many  a  one  became  convinced  that  nature 
had  endowed  him  with  as  great  a  portion  of  good  and 
straight-forward  sense  as,  perchance,  he  required  to 
form  such  a  clear  notion  of  objects  that  he  could 
manage  them  and  turn  them  to  his  own  profit,  and 
that  of  others,  without  laboriously  troubling  himself 
about  the  most  universal  problems,  and  inquiring  how 
the  most  remote  things  which  do  not  particularly  afifect 
us  may  hang  together.  Men  made  the  trial,  opened 
their  eyes,  looked  straight  before  them,  observant,  in- 
dustrious, active,  and  believed,  that,  when  one  judges 
and  acts  correctly  in  one's  own  circle,  one  may  well 
presume  to  speak  of  other  things  also,  which  lie  at  a 
greater  distance. 

In  accordance  with  such  a  notion,  every  one  was 
now  entitled,  not  only  to  philosophise,  but  also  by 
degrees  to  consider  himself  a  philosopher.  Philosophy, 
therefore,  was  more  or  less  sound,  and  practised  common 
sense,  which  ventured  to  enter  upon  the  universal,  and 
to  decide  upon  inner  and  outer  experiences.  A  clear- 
sighted acuteness  and  an  especial  moderation,  while 
the  middle  path  and  fairness  to  all  opinions  was  held 
to  be  right,  procured  respect  and  confidence  for  writ- 
ings and  oral  statements  of  the  sort ;  and  thus  at  last 
philosophers  were  found  in  all  the  faculties,  —  nay, 
in  all  classes  and  trades. 

In  this  way  the  theologians  could  not  help  inclining 
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to  what  is  called  natural  religion ;  and,  when  the  dis- 
cussion was  how  far  the  light  of  nature  may  suffice  to 
advance  us  in  the  knowledge  of  God  and  the  improv- 
ing and  ennobhng  of  oursLdvea,  they  commonly  ven- 
tured to  decide  in  its  favour  without  much  scruple. 
According  to  the  same  principle  of  moderation,  they 
then  granted  equal  rights  to  all  fjositive  rehgitjns,  by 
which  they  all  tieeame  alike  indifferent  and  uncertain. 
For  the  rest,  iliey  let  everything  stand ;  and  fiince  the 
Bible  is  so  full  of  matter,  that,  nmre  than  any  other 
book,  it  ofi'ers  material  for  reflection  and  opportunity 
for  meditation  on  human  affairs,  it  could  still,  as  before, 
be  always  laid  as  the  foundation  of  all  sermons  and 
other  reli^ous  trcatisea 

But  over  tliis  work,  as  well  as  over  the  whole  body 
of  profane  writers,  was  impending  a  singular  fate, 
wliich,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  was  not  to  be  averted. 
Hitherto  it  had  been  received  as  a  matter  of  implicit 
faiths  that  this  book  of  books  was  composed  in  one 
spirit ;  that  it  was  even  inspired,  and,  as  it  were, 
dictated  by  the  Divine  Spirit.  Yet  for  a  long  time 
already  the  discrepancies  of  the  different  parts  of  it 
had  been  now  cavilkd  at,  now  apr^logised  for,  by 
believers  and  unbelievera  English,  French,  and  Ger- 
mans had  attacked  the  Bible  with  more  or  less  vio- 
lence, acuteness.  audacity,  and  wantonness ;  and  just 
as  often  had  it  bcfU  ttdven  under  the  proiection  of 
earnest^  sou nd-th inking  men  of  each  nation.  As  for 
myself,  I  loveil  and  valued  it ;  for  almost  to  it  alone 
did  I  owe  my  moral  culture:  and  the  events,  the  doo 
trinea,  the  symbols,  the  sinules,  had  aU  impressed  them* 
selves  deeply  upon  me,  and  had  iolluenced  me  in  one 
way  or  ant^thcr.  These  uojust,  scoffing,  and  f>erverting 
attacks,  therefore,  disgusted  me ;  but  people  had  already 
gone  so  far  as  very  willingly  to  admit,  partly  as  a  main 
ground  for  the  defence  of  many  passages,  that  (Jod 
had  accommodated  himself  to  the  modes  of  thought  and 
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power  of  comprehension  in  men;  that  even  thofle 
moved  by  the  Spirit  had  not  on  that  account  been 
able  to  renounce  their  character,  their  individuality, 
and  that  Araos,  a  cowherd,  did  not  use  the  language 
of  Isaiah,  wlio  is  said  to  have  Iwen  a  prince. 

Out  of  such  views  and  convictions,  especially  with 
a  constantly  increasing  knowledge  of  languages,  was 
very  naturally  developed  that  kind  of  study  by  which 
it  was  attempted  to  examine  more  accurately  the 
Oriental  localities,  nationalities,  natural  products,  and 
phenunieua,  and  in  this  manner  to  make  present  to 
one's  self  that  ancient  time.  Michaelis  employed  the 
whole  strength  of  his  talents  and  his  kuowlt^ge  on 
this  side.  Descriptions  of  travels  l)ecame  a  powerful 
help  in  explaining  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and  later 
travellers,  fm-nished  with  numerous  questions,  were 
made,  by  the  answers  to  them,  to  bear  witness  for  the 
prophets  and  apostles. 

But  whilst  they  were  on  all  sides  busied  to  bring 
the  Holy  Scriptures  to  a  natural  intuition,  and  to 
render  peculiar  modes  of  thought  and  representation 
in  them  more  universally  comprehensible,  that  by  this 
his  tori  co-critical  aspect  many  an  objection  might  be 
removed,  many  otiensive  things  etiaced,  and  many  a 
shallow  scoffing  be  matie  ineffective,  there  appeared  in 
some  men  just  the  opposite  disposition,  since  these 
chose  the  darkest,  most  mysterious,  writings  as  the 
subject  of  their  meditations,  and  wnshed,  if  not  to  eluci- 
date them,  yet  to  c^tufirm  them  through  internal  evi- 
dence, by  means  of  conjectures,  calculations,  and  other 
ingenious  and  strange  combinations,  and,  so  far  as  they 
contained  prophecies,  to  prove  them  by  the  results, 
and  thus  to  justify  a  faith  in  what  was  next  to  be 
expected. 

The  venerable  Bengel  had  prr>cured  a  decided  recep- 
tion for  his  labours  nu  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  from 
the  fact  that  he  was  known  as  an  inteUigeut,  upright, 
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Gu<l-feariDg»  blameless  man.  Deep  minds  are  compelled 
to  live  iu  the  ptist  as  well  as  in  the  future.  The  ordi- 
nary iBOvemeDts  of  the  world  can  be  of  do  importance 
to  them,  if  they  do  not»  in  the  course  of  ages  up  to  the 
present,  revere  prophecies  which  liave  been  reve-aled, 
and  in  the  immediate,  as  well  as  iu  the  most  remote 
futurity,  predictiojis  still  veiled,  Hencse  arises  a  con- 
nection that  is  wanting  iu  history,  which  seems  to  give 
us  only  an  accidental  wavering  backwards  and  forwards 
in  a  necessarily  limited  circle*  Doctor  Crusius  was 
one  of  those  whom  the  prophetic  part  of  Scripture 
suited  more  than  any  other,  since  it  brings  into  action 
the  two  most  opposite.*  qualities  of  human  nature,  the 
atTections,  and  the  aciiteness  of  the  intellect,  ^lany 
young  men  had  devoteti  thcmj^ilves  to  tbis  doctrine, 
and  already  formed  a  respectable  btnly,  wliich  attracted 
the  more  attention,  as  Ernesti  with  bi^  friends  threat- 
ened, not  to  illuininute,  but  completely  to  disjierse, 
the  obscurity  iu  which  these  dehghted.  Hence  arose 
controversies,  hatred,  ]_>ersecutiou,  and  much  that  was 
unpleasant.  1  attached  myself  to  the  lucid  party,  and 
sought  to  appropriate  to  myself  their  principles  and 
advantages ;  although  I  \'enturcd  to  forebmle,  that  by 
this  extremely  praise  worthy »  intelligent  methud  of 
interpretation,  the  poetic  contents  of  the  writings  must 
at  last  be  lost  along  with  the  prophetical. 

But  those  who  devoted  themselves  to  German  litera- 
ture and  the  beileH'leitrt^s  were  more  nearly  concerned 
mth  the  efforts  of  such  men,  who,  as  Jerusalem,  Zol- 
likofer,  and  Spalding,  tried,  by  means  of  a  good  and 
pure  style  iu  their  sermons  and  treatises,  to  gain,  even 
among  persons  of  a  ceitain  degree  of  sense  and  taste, 
applause  and  attachment  for  reUgion,  and  for  the  nionil 
philosophy  which  is  so  closely  related  to  it.  A  pleas- 
ing manner  of  writing  began  to  be  necessary  every- 
where ;  and  since  such  a  mariner  must,  above  all, 
be  comprehensible,  so  did  writers  arise,  on  many  sides, 
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who  undertook  t4J  write  about  their  studies  and  their 
professions  clearly,  perspicuously,  and  impressively, 
and  as  well  for  the  adepts  as  for  the  multitude. 

After  the  example  of  Tisaot,  a  foreigner,  the  physi* 
cians  also  now  l^egan  to  labour  zealously  for  the  general 
cultivatictm  HaUer,  Unzer,  Zimmerman,  had  a  very 
great  influence ;  and  whatever  may  be  said  against 
them  in  detail,  especially  the  last,  they  produced  a 
very  gi'eat  effect  in  their  tinie.  And  mention  should 
be  made  of  this  in  history,  but  particularly  in  biog- 
raphy; for  a  man  remains  of  cnn.sequence,  not  so 
far  as  he  leaves  something  beliind  tiim,  but  so  far  as  he 
acts  and  enjoys,  and  rouses  others  to  action  and 
enjoyment 

The  jurists,  accustomed  from  their  youth  upw^ard  to 
an  abstruse  style,  which,  in  all  legal  papers,  from 
the  petty  court  of  the  Immediate  Knight  up  to  the 
Imperial  Diet  at  Ratisbon,  w^as  still  maintained  in 
all  its  quaintuGss,  could  not  easily  elevate  themselves 
to  a  certain  freedmu,  the  less  so  as  the  subjects  of 
which  they  had  to  treat  were  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  external  form,  and  consequently  also 
with  the  style.  But  the  younger  Von  Moser  had 
already  shtnvn  himself  an  independent  and  original 
writer ;  and  Putter,  by  the  clearuess  of  his  delivery, 
had  also  brought  clearness  into  his  subject,  and  the 
Btyle  in  which  he  was  to  treat  it.  All  that  proceeded 
from  his  school  was  distinguished  by  this.  And  even 
the  philosophers,  in  order  to  be  popular,  now  found 
themselves  compelled  to  write  clearly  and  intelligibly. 
Mendelssohn  and  Garve  appeamd,  and  excited  uni- 
versal interest  and  admimtion. 

With  the  cultivation  of  the  German  language  and 
style  in  every  deportment,  the  capacity  for  foi'niing 
a  judgment  also  increased,  and  we  admire  the  reviews 
then  pubMshed  of  works  upon  religious  and  morale 
as  well  as  medical,  subjects;  while,  on  the  contrary. 
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we  remark  that  the  judgments  of  poems,  and  of  what- 
ever else  may  relate  to  the  hclks4eitms,  will  be  found, 
if  not  pitiful,  at  least  very  feeble.  This  holds  good 
of  the  *'  Literary  Epistles  "  (*'  Literatur  brief  en  '*),  and  of 
"The  Universal  CTerman  Library/'  as  well  as  of  **  The 
Library  of  the  Belles-Lettres/*  notable  instances  of 
which  could  easily  be  produced. 

No  matter  in  how  motley  a  manner  all  this  might 
be  confused,  still,  for  every  one  who  cunteuiplated  pro- 
ducing anything  from  himself,  —  who  woukl  not  merely 
take  the  words  and  phrases  out  of  the  mouths  of  his 
predecessors,  — -  there  was  oothiui*  furtlier  left  but, 
early  and  late^  to  look  about  him  for  some  subject- 
matter  which  he  might  determine  to  use.  Here,  too, 
we  were  much  led  astray.  People  were  constantly 
repeating  a  saying  of  Kleist,  which  we  had  to  hear 
often  enough.  He  had  sportively,  ingeniously,  and 
truly  replied  to  those  who  took  him  to  task  on  account 
of  his  frequent,  lonely  walks,  "  that  he  was  not  idle  at 
such  times,  —  he  was  going  to  the  image-hunt/'  This 
simile  was  very  suitable  for  a  nobleman  and  soldier, 
who  by  it  placed  himself  in  contrast  with  the  men  of 
his  rank,  who  did  not  neglect  goiijg  out,  with  their 
guns  on  their  shoulders,  hare*hunling  and  partridge- 
shooting,  as  often  as  an  op|Mjrlunity  presented  itself. 
Hence  we  find  in  Kleist's  poems  many  such  individual 
images,  happily  seized,  althongh  not  always  happily 
elaborated,  which,  in  a  kindly  manner,  remind  us 
of  nature.  But  now  they  also  recommended  us,  quite 
seriously,  to  go  out  on  the  image-hnnt,  which  did  uot 
at  last  leave  us  wholly  witliout  fruit ;  although  A],wrs 
garden,  the  kitchen -gardens,  the  Rosenthal.  OoUs, 
Baschwitz,  aud  Konnewitz,  would  Im  the  otldest  ground 
to  beat  up  political  game  in.  And  yet  I  was  often 
induced  by  that  motive  to  contrive  that  my  walk 
should  be  solitary  ;  and  liecause  many  olijects  neither 
beautiful  nor  sublime  met  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  and 
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in  the  tnily  splendid  Rosenthal,  the  guats,  in  the  best 
aeason  of  the  year,  allowed  no  tender  thoughts  to  arise, 
so  did  I,  by  unwearied,  persevering  endeavour,  become 
extremely  attentive  to  the  small  life  of  nature  (I  would 
use  this  word  after  tlie  analogy  of  *'  still  Ufe  ") ;  and, 
since  the  pretty  events  wliich  one  perceives  within  this 
circle  represent  but  httle  in  themselves,  so  1  accus- 
tomed myself  to  see  in  them  a  significance,  which 
inclined  now  towanl  the  symbolical,  now  toward  the 
allegorical,  side,  acct*rdirigly  as  intuition,  feeling,  or 
reflection  had  the  preponderance.  I  will  relate  one 
incident  in  place  of  many. 

I  was,  after  the  fashion  of  humanity,  in  love  with 
my  name,  and,  as  young,  uneducated  [people  commonly 
do,  wrote  it  down  everywhere.  Once  I  had  carved  it 
very  handsomely  and  accurately  on  the  smooth  bark  of 
a  linden-tree  of  moderate  age.  The  following  autumn, 
when  my  afiection  for  Annette  was  in  its  fullest  bloom, 
1]  took  the  trouble  to  cut  hers  above  it.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  winter,  in  the  metintime,  like  a  capricious 
lover,  I  had  wantonly  sought  many  opportunities  to 
tease  her  and  cause  her  vexation :  in  the  spring  I 
chanced  to  visit  the  spot ;  and  the  sap,  wliich  w  as 
rising  strongly  in  the  trees,  had  welled  out  through  the 
incisions  which  formed  her  name,  and  which  were  not 
yet  crusted  over,  and  moistened  vnth  innocent  vege- 
table tears  the  already  hardened  traces  of  n^y  ovm. 
Thus  to  see  her  here  weeping  over  me,  —  me,  who  had 
so  often  called  up  her  tears  by  my  ill  conduct,  filled 
me  with  confusion*  At  the  remembrance  of  ray  in- 
justice and  of  her  love,  even  the  tears  c^me  into  my 
eyes ;  I  hastened  to  implore  pardon  of  her,  doubly  and 
trebly :  and  I  turned  this  incident  into  an  idyl,^  which 
I  never  could  read  to  myself  without  affection,  or 
to  others  without  emotion. 

i**I>ie  Lauae  dcs  Verliebten/'  translated  as  ^*The  Lo?©r*a 
Caprice,**  see  p.  241* 
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While  I  now,  like  a  shepherd  on  the  Pleisse,  was 
absorbed  childishly  enough  iu  such  tender  subjects,  and 
always  chose  only  such  as  I  could  ejisily  recall  into  my 
bosom,  provision  from  a  greater  and  more  important 
side  had  long  been  made  for  German  poets. 

The  first  true  and  really  \ital  material  of  the  higher 
order  came  into  German  poetry  througli  Fredenck  the 
Great  and  the  deeds  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  All 
national  poetry^  must  be  shallow  or  become  shallow 
which  does  not  rest  on  that  which  is  most  universally 
human,  —  upon  the  events  of  nations  and  their  shep- 
heitls,  whea  both  stand  for  one  man.  Kings  are  to  be 
represented  in  war  and  danger,  w^here,  by  that  very 
me^ns,  they  appear  as  tlie  first,  because  they  determine 
and  share  the  fate  of  the  very  least,  and  thus  become 
much  more  interesting  than  the  gods  themselves,  who, 
when  they  have  once  determined  the  fates,  withdraw 
from  all  participation  in  thern.  In  this  view  of  the 
subject,  every  nation,  if  it  would  be  worth  anything  at 
all,  must  possass  an  epopee,  to  which  the  precise  form 
of  the  ejiic  poem  is  not  necessary. 

The  war-songs  started  by  Gleim  maintain  so  high 
a  rank  among  German  poems,  because  they  arose  with 
and  in  the  achievements  which  are  their  subject ;  and 
because,  moreover,  their  fehcitous  form,  just  as  if  a 
fellow  combatant  had  produc-ed  them  m  the  loftiest 
moments,  make^  us  feel  the  most  complete  effective- 
ness. 

Bamler  sings  the  deeds  of  his  king  in  a  difierent  and 
most  noble  manner.  All  his  poems  are  full  of  matter, 
and  occupy  us  with  great,  heart-elevatiug  objects,  and 
thus  already  maintain  an  indestructible  value. 

For  the  internal  matter  of  the  subject  treated  is  the 
beginning  and  end  of  avL  It  will  not,  indeed,  be 
denied  that  genius,  that  thoroughly  cultivated  artistical 
talent,  can  make  everj'thing  out  of  everything  by  its 
method  of  treatment,  and  c^n  subdue  the  most  refrac- 
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tory  material.  But,  when  closely  examined,  the  result 
is  rather  a  trick  of  art  than  a  work  of  art,  which 
should  rest  upon  a  worthy  object,  that  the  treatment 
of  it,  by  skill,  pains,  and  industry,  may  present  to  tia 
the  dignity  of  the  subject-matter  only  the  more  happily 
and  splendidly. 

The  Prussians,  and  with  them  Protestant  Clermany, 
acquired  thus  for  their  hterature  a  treasure  which 
the  opposite  party  lacked,  and  the  w^ant  of  which  they 
have  been  able  to  supply  by  no  subsequent  cndeavoura 
Upon  the  great  idea  wliich  the  Prussian  writers  might 
well  entertain  of  their  king,  they  first  established  them- 
selves, and  the  more  zealously  as  he,  in  whose  name 
they  did  it  all,  wished  oni^e  for  all  to  know  nothing 
about  them.  Already  befure  t!us,  through  Llie  French 
colony,  afterwani  througli  the  king  s  predilection  for  the 
literature  of  that  nation  and  for  their  financial  institu- 
tions, had  a  mass  of  French  civilisation  come  into 
Prussia,  which  was  highly  advantageous  to  the  Ger- 
mans, sinc-e  by  it  they  were  challenged  to  contradiction 
and  resistance ;  thus  the  very  aversion  of  Frederick 
from  tJerman  was  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  formation 
of  its  hterary  character.  They  did  everj^thing  to 
attract  the  king's  attention,  not  indeed  to  be  honoured, 
but  only  noticed,  by  him  ;  yet  they  did  it  in  German 
fasliion,  from  an  internal  con  miction  ;  they  did  what 
they  held  to  be  right,  and  desired  and  wished  that  the 
king  should  recognise  and  prize  this  German  upright- 
ness. That  did  not  and  could  not  happen ;  for  how 
can  it  be  required  of  a  king,  who  wishes  to  live 
and  enjoy  himself  intellectually,  that  he  shall  lose  his 
years  in  order  to  see  what  he  thinks^  barbarous  devel- 
oped and  rendered  palatable  too  late  ?  In  matters  of 
trade  and  manufacture,  he  might  indeed  force  upon 
him.selt,  but  especially  upm  his  people,  very  moderate 
substitutes  instead  of  excellent  foreign  wares ;  but  here 
everything  comes  to  perfection  more  rapidly,  and  it 
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needs  not  a  man's  lifetime  to  briug  such  things  to 
maturity. 

But  I  must  here,  first  of  all,  make  honourable  men- 
tion of  one  work,  the  most  genuine  production  of  the 
Seven  Years*  War,  and  of  perfect  North  German 
nationality:  it  is  the  first  theatrical  production  caught 
from  the  important  events  of  life,  one  of  siJecific,  tem- 
porary value,  and  oue  which  therefore  prtnluced  an 
incalculalile  effect, -^  "  M 111  ua  von  Biirohelni/'  Tvus- 
bfiing,  who,  in  opposition  to  Klopstuck  and  Gleim,  was 
rfond  of  casting  off  his  personal  dignity,  because  he 
was  confident  that  he  could  at  any  moment  gra^p  and 
take  it  up  again,  delighted  in  a  dissipated  life  in  tav* 
eniH  and  thu  world,  as  he  always  needed  a  strong 
counterpoise  to  his  powerfully  labouring  interior;  and 
for  this  reasou,  also,  he  had  joined  the  suite  of  Gen- 
eral Tauentzien.  One  eaaOy  discovers  how  the  above- 
mentioned  piece  was  genemted  betwixt  war  and  peace, 
hatred  and  affectiom  It  was  this  production  which 
happily  ojyened  the  view  into  a  higher,  more  signiticant, 
world,  from  the  literary  and  citizen  world  in  which 
poetic  art  had  hitherto  moved. 

The  intense  hatred  in  wlucb  tlie  Prussians  and  Sax- 
as  stood  toward  each  otjit'r  during  this  war  could  uot 
be  removed  by  its  termination.  The  Saxon  now  first 
felt,  with  tnie  bitterness,  the  w^ounds  which  the  upstart 
Pitissian  had  intiicted  upon  him.  Pohtical  peace  could 
not  immediately  reestablish  a  peace  betweeu  their  dis- 
positions. But  this  wa.s  to  be  brought  about  symbol- 
ically by  the  above  mentioned  drama.  The  grace  and 
amiability  of  the  Saxon  ladies  conquer  the  worth,  the 
dignity,  and  the  stubbuinness  of  the  Prussians;  and, 
in  the  principal  as  well  as  in  the  subordinate  charac- 
ters, a  happy  union  of  bizarre  and  contradictory  elements 
is  artistically  represented. 

If  I  have  put  my  reader  in  s<jme  perplexity  by  these 
cursory  and  desultory  remarks  on  German  Hterature,  I 
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have  succeeded  in  giving  tliera  a  conception  of  that 
chaotic  condition  in  which  my  poor  brain  found  itself, 
when,  in  the  conflict  of  two  epoclis  so  important  for 
the  Hterarj  fatherland,  so  much  that  was  ntnv  crowded 
iu  upon  me  before  I  could  come  to  terms  with  the  old, 
80  much  that  was  old  )  tjt  made  me  feel  its  right  over 
me,  when  I  believed  I  had  already  cause  to  venture  on 
renouncing  it  altogether.  I  will  at  present  try  to  im- 
part, as  well  as  possible,  the  way  I  entered  on  to  extri- 
cate myself  from  this  ditticulty,  if  only  step  by  step. 

The  period  of  prolixity  into  which  my  youth  had 
fallen,  I  had  laboured  through  with  genuine  industry, 
in  company  with  so  many  worthy  mem  The  numer- 
ous quartu  volumes  of  manuscript  which  I  left  lie  hind 
with  my  father  might  serve  for  sufficient  witnesses  of 
this ;  and  %vhat  a  mass  of  essays,  rough  draughts,  and 
half -executed  designs,  had,  more  from  despondency 
than  couvictioUj  goue  up  in  smoke !  Now,  through 
couversation,  through  instruction  in  general,  through 
so  many  cunflictiug  upinious,  but  especially  through  my 
fellow-boarder  Hufrath  Tfeil,  1  le^irned  to  value  more 
and  more  the  importance  of  the  subject-matter  and 
the  conciseness  of  the  treatment ;  without,  how^ever, 
beitjg  able  to  make  it  clear  to  myself  where  the  former 
was  to  be  sought,  or  how  the  latter  was  to  be  attained. 
For,  wliat  with  the  great  narrowness  of  my  situation ; 
w^iat  with  the  indilTerence  of  my  companions,  the 
reserve  of  the  professors,  the  exclusivene^fis  of  the  edu- 
cated inhabil-ants ;  and  w  hat  with  the  perfect  insignifi- 
cance of  the  natural  objects,  —  I  was  compelled  to  seek 
for  e\^ery thing  within  myself.  "VMienever  I  desired  a 
true  basis  in  feeling  or  reflection  for  my  poems,  I  was 
forced  to  giasp  into  my  own  bosom  ;  whenever  I  re- 
quired for  my  poetic  representation  an  immediate 
intuition  of  an  object  or  an  event,  I  could  not  step 
►outside  the  circle  which  was  fitted  to  teach  me,  and 
inspire  me  with  an  interest-     In  this  view  I  wrote  at 
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first  certain  little  poems,  in  the  form  of  songs  or  in  a 
freer  measure:  they  are  founded  on  reflection » trejit  of 
the  past,  and  for  the  most  part  take  an  epigrammatic 
turn. 

And  thus  began  that  tendency  from  which  I  could 
not  deviate  my  whole  life  through ;  namely,  the  teud- 
ency  to  turn  into  an  image,  into  a  prK3m,  everything 
that  delighted  or  troubled  me,  or  otherwise  occupied 
me,  and  to  come  to  some  certain  understanding  with 
Qjrself  upon  it,  that  I  might  both  rectify  my  concep- 
tions of  external  things,  and  act  my  mind  at  rc.st  about 
them*  The  faculty  of  doing  this  wiis  necessary  to  no 
one  more  than  to  rae»  for  my  natural  tUsposition  whirled 
me  constantly  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  All, 
iierefore,  that  has  l»een  confessed  by  me,  consists  of 
aents  of  a  great  confession ;  and  this  little  book  is 
an  attempt  which  I  have  ventured  on  to  render  it 
complete. 

My  early  affection  for  Gretchen  I  had  now  trans- 
Lf erred  to  one  iVnnctte  (Aeiincken),  of  whom  I  can  say 
rnothing    more  than  that  she  was  young,    handsome, 
sprightly,  loving,  and  so  agreeable  that  she  w^ell  de- 
served to  be  set  up  for  a  time  in  the  shrine  of  the 
heart  as  a  little  saint,  that  she  might  receive  all  that 
reverence  which  it  often  causes  more  pleasure  to  bestow 
than  to  receive.     I  saw  her  dtiily  without  hinderance ; 
she  helped  to  prepare  the  meals  I  enjoyed ;  she  brought, 
the  evening  at  least,  the  w^ine  T  drank ;  and  hideed 
ir  select  clul*  of  noonday  boarders  was  a  warranty 
bat  the  Utile  house,  which  was  visiter!  Ity  few  guests 
"except  during  the  fair,  well  merited  its  good  reputation. 
Opportunity  and  incHnation  were   found   fur   various 
inds  of  amusement.     But,  as  she  neither  could  nor 
lared   go   much   out  of  the  house,  the  pastime   was 
somewhat  limited.     We  sang  tlie  songs  of  Zacharia; 
played  the  **  Duke   Michael  **  of  Kriiger,  in   wJiich  a 
knotted  handkerchief  had  to  take  the  place   of  the 
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mghtiDgale;  and  so,  for  awhile,  it  went  on  quite  iM- 
erably.  But  since  such  connection fi,  tlie  more  innocent 
they  are,  afford  the  less  variety  in  the  long  run,  I  wn^ 
seized  with  that  wicked  distemper  which  seduces  ua  to 
derive  amusement  from  the  torment  of  a  l^»e loved  one, 
and  to  domineer  over  a  girls  devoted uews  with  wanton 
and  tyrannical  caprice.  My  ill  humour  at  the  failure 
of  my  poetical  atteojpts,  at  the  apparent  impossibihty 
of  coming  to  a  clear  understanding  about  them,  and  at 
everything  else  that  might  pinch  mo  bei-e  and  there> 
I  thought  I  might  vent  on  her,  because  she  truly  loved 
me  with  all  her  lieart,  and  did  whatever  she  could  to 
please  me.  By  unfounded  and  absurd  tits  of  jealousy, 
I  destroyed  our  most  delightful  days,  both  for  myself 
and  her.  She  endured  it  for  a  time  with  incredible 
patience,  which  I  was  cruel  enough  to  try  to  the  utter- 
most But,  to  my  shame  and  despair,  I  was  at  last 
forced  to  remark  that  her  heart  was  alienated  from  me, 
and  that  1  might  now  have  good  ground  for  the  mad- 
ness in  which  I  had  indulged  without  necessity  and 
without  cause.  There  were  also  terriljle  scenes  between 
us,  in  which  I  gained  nothing;  and  I  tlien  first  felt 
that  I  had  truly  loved  her,  and  could  not  Ijeai*  to  lose 
her*  My  passion  grew,  and  assinued  all  the  forms  of 
which  it  is  capable  under  such  circumstances:  nay,  at 
last  I  even  took  up  the  role  which  the  girl  had  hitherto 
played.  T  sought  everything  passible  in  oi-der  to  be 
agreeable  to  her,  even  to  procure  her  pleasure  by  means 
of  others ;  for  I  could  not  renounc^i  the  hope  of  win- 
ning her  again.  But  it  was  too  late !  I  had  lost  her 
really ;  and  the  frenzy  with  which  I  revenged  my  fault 
upon  myself,  hy  assaulting  in  various  frantic  ways  my 
physical  nature,  in  order  to  inflict  some  hurt  on  my 
moral  nature,  contributed  ver}^  much  to  the  bodily 
maladies  under  which  T  lost  some  of  the  l>est  years  of 
my  life:  indeed,  I  should  perchance  have  been  com- 
pletely ruined  by  this  loss,  had  not  my  poetic  talent 
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shown  itself  particularly  helpful  with  its  healing 
power. 

Already,  at  Diany  iotervals  before,  I  had  clearly 
euough  perceived  my  ill .  couduct.  I  really  pitied  the 
poor  child,  when  I  saw  her  so  thoroughly  wounded  by 
me,  without  necessity.  I  pictured  to  myself  so  often 
and  so  circumstantially  hcrcoudition  and  my  own,  and, 
as  a  contrast,  the  coutented  state  of  another  couple  in 
our  company,  that  at  last  I  eonld  r  jt  forbear  treating 
this  situation  dmmatieally,  as  a  painfyl  and  instructive 
penance.  Hence  arose  the  oldest  of  my  extant  dra- 
matic labours,  the  little  piece  entitled,  "  Die  Lauoe  des 
Verhebten  **  ("  The  Lover's  Caprice  *%  in  the  simple 
nature  of  which  one  may  at  the  saine  time  perceive 
the  impetus  o(  a  boiling  passion. 

But,  before  this,  a  deep,  significant,  impulsive  world 
had  already  interested  me.  Through  my  adventure 
with  Greteheo  and  its  couReqiieuces,  I  had  early 
looked  into  the  strange  labyrinths  by  wliich  civil  soci- 
ety is  undermined.  Eehgion,  morals,  law,  rank,  con- 
nections, custom,  all  rule  only  the  surface  of  city 
existence.  The  streets,  bordered  by  splendid  houses, 
kept  neat;  and  every  one  behaves  himself  there 
roperly  enough :  but,  indoors,  it  often  seems  only  so 
much  the  m<jre  disurdercd  ;  and  a  smooth  exterior,  like 
a  thin  coat  of  mortar,  plasters  over  many  a  rotten  wall 
that  tumbles  together  overnight,  and  produces  an  effect 
the  more  frightful,  as  it  conies  into  the  midst  of  a  con- 
dition of  repose*  A  gi^eat  many  famihes,  far  and  near, 
I  had  seen  already,  either  overwhelmed  in  ruin  or  kept 
miserably  hanging  on  the  briok  of  it,  by  means  of 
bankruptcies,  divorces,  seduced  daughters,  murders, 
house-i-obljeries,  poisonings;  and,  young  as  T  was,  I 
had  often,  in  such  cases,  lent  a  hand  for  help  and  pres- 
ervation. For  as  my  frankness  awakened  confidence ; 
as  my  secrecy  was  pro%^ed ;  as  my  activity  feared  no 
sacrifice,  and  loved  best  to  exert  itself  in  the  most 
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dangerous  affairs,  —  I  had  ofteu  enough  found  oppor- 
%y^  tuiiity  to  mediate,  to  husli  up,  to  divert  the  lightning- 

^*N  flash,  with  every  other  assistance  of  the  kind;  in  the 

^  course  of  which,  as  well  in  n\y  owu  person  as  through 
others,  I  eoidd  Dot  fail  to  eonie  to  the  kiio%vledge  of 
maDy  J^lHietiiig  and  huiuiliating  facts.  To  reheve  my- 
self I  designed  several  plays,  anil  wrote  the  arguments' 
of  most  of  tliuia  Bui  since  the  intrigues  were  always 
ohliged  to  be  pjjafuh  and  ahuost  all  these  pieces 
threatene-tl  a  tragical  conelufiion,  I  let  them  drop  one 
after  another.  *';Die  MhsLhuUligen "  ("The  Accom- 
plices ")  is  the  ouiSy  one  that  was  iiuislfed,  the  cheerful 
and  burlesque  tt^ie  of  which  u|.hju  the  gloomy  family- 
ground  appears  ai?  if  accompanied  by  something  causing 
anxiety  ;  so  that,  on  the  wliole,  it  is  painful  in  repre- 
sentation, although  it  pleases  in  detaclieil  passages. 
The  illegal  deeds,  harshly  expressed,  wuund  the  {esthetic 
and  moral  feeling,  and  the  piece  could  therefore  find  no 
favour  on  the  German  stage ;  although  tlie  imitations 
of  it^  which  steered  clear  of  those  rocks,  were  received 
with  applause. 

Both  the  above-mentioned  pieces  were,  however, 
written  from  a  more  elevated  point  of  view,  without 
my  having  l*een  aw^are  of  iL  They  direct  us  to  a 
considerate  forheaiunce  in  casting  moral  imputations^ 
and  in  somewhat  harsli  and  criarse  touches  sportively 
express  that  most  Christian  maxim,  Let  him  wh4}  is 
mtkoat  sin  itmomj  you  cast  the  first  $imie. 

Through  this  earnestness,  which  cast  a  gloom  over 
my  first  pieces,  I  committed  the  mistake  of  neglecting 
very  favourable  materials  which  lay  quite  decidedly 
in  my  natuml  disposition.  In  the  midst  of  these 
serious,  and,  for  a  young  man,  fearful,  experiences, 
was  deveb[K^d  in  me  a  reckless  humour,  which  feels 

^ '' Exjim'dhm.'^  in  a  diainaUc  sense,  properly  ineaii^  a  srate- 
ineiit  of  the  evt'utK  whicti  take  place  before  the  aQtioii  of  the  play 
commeiicea,  —  Tjuns. 
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itself  superior  to  the  moment,  and  not  only  fears  no 
danger,  but  rather  wantonly  courts  it.  The  reason  of 
this  lay  in  the  exuberance  of  spirits  in  which  the 
vigorous  time  of  life  so  much  dehghts,  and  which,  if 
it  manifests  itself  in  a  froMcsome  way,  ciiuaes  much 
pleasure,  both  at  the  moment  and  in  reniembranca 
These  things  are  so  usual,  that,  in  the  vocabulary  of 
our  young  university  friends,  they  are  called  Suites  ^ 
and,  on  account  of  the  close  similarity  of  signification, 
to  say  "  play  ^mtcsr  means  just  the  same  as  to  "  play 
pranks."  ^ 

Such  humourous  acts  of  daring,  brought  on  the 
theatre  with  w4t  and  sense,  are  of  the  greatest  effect. 
They  are  distinguished  from  intrigue,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  momentary,  and  that  their  aim,  whenever 
they  are  to  have  one,  must  not  be  remote,  Beau- 
marchais  has  seized  their  full  value,  and  the  effects  of 
his  **  Figaro  "  spring^preeminently  from  this.  Whereas 
such  good-humoured  roguish  and  half-knavish  pranks 
are  practised  with  personal  risk  for  nol>le  ends,  the 
situations  which  arise  from  them  are  iesthetieally  and 
morally  considered  of  the  greatest  value  for  the  thea- 
tre ;  as,  for  instance,  the  opera  of  •*  The  Water-Carrier  " 
treats  perhaps  the  happiest  subject  which  we  have  ever 
yet  seen  ujxin  the  staga 

To  enliven  the  extreme  tedium  of  daily  Ufe,  I  played 
off  numberless  tricks  of  the  sort,  partly  without  any 
aim  at  all,  partly  in  the  ser\dce  of  my  friends,  whom  I 
Uked  to  please^  For  myself,  I  could  not  say  that  I  had 
once  acted  in  this  designedly,  nor  did  I  ever  happen  to 
consider  a  feat  of  the  kind  as  a  subject  for  art.  Had 
I,  however,  seized  upon  and  elaborated  such  materials, 
which  were  so  close  at  hand,  my  earliest  labours  would 
have  been  more  cheerful  and  available.     Some  incidents 


^The  real  meaDiajs;  of  the  passage  Is,  that  the  idiom  ^'PoMen 
rti$Hn^^  Ib  nsed  also  with  rhe  univorsiiy  word  *' Suite,*'  bo  that 
one  can  say  *^  SuUen  remen^'* — Trans* 
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of  this  kind  occur  indeed  later,  but  isolated  and  with- 
out design.  For  since  the  heart  always  lieg  nearer  to 
us  than  the  head,  and  gives  us  trouble,  whereas  the 
latter  knows  how  to  set  matters  to  rights,  the  affairs 
of  the  heart  had  always  appeared  to  nie  aa  the  most 
important.  I  was  never  weary  of  reflecting  upon  the 
transient  nature  of  attaclimentSj  the  mutability  of 
human  character,  moral  sensuality,  and  all  the  heights 
and  depths,  the  combination  of  which  in  our  nature 
may  be  con3idered  as  the  riddle  nf  human  life.  Here. 
too,  I  sought  to  get  rid  of  that  wliich  troubled  me,  in 
a  song,  an  e]iigi-am,  in  snnie  kind  of  rhyme ;  which, 
since  they  referred  to  the  most  private  feelings  and 
the  most  peculiar  circumstances,  could  scai'cely  interest 
any  one  but  myself.  In  the  meantime,  my  external 
position  had  very  much  chauged  after  the  lapse  of  a 
short  time.  Madame  Bohme,  aftej  a  long  and  melan- 
choly illness,  had  at  last  died :  she  had  latterly  ceased 
to  admit  me  to  her  presence.  Her  husband  could  not 
be  very  much  satisfied  with  me:  I  seemed  to  him  not 
sufficiently  industrious,  and  too  frivolous.  He  espe- 
cially took  it  very  ill  of  me,  when  it  was  told  him,  tliat 
at  the  lectures  on  German  Pobhc  Law,  instead  of  tak- 
ing proper  notes,  I  had  been  drawing  on  the  margin 
of  my  note-book  the  personages  presented  to  our 
notice  in  them,  such  as  the  president  of  the  chamber^ 
the  moderators  and  assessors,  in  stmnge  wigs ;  and  by 
this  drollery  had  disturbed  my  attentive  neighbours 
and  set  tliem  laughing.  After  t!ie  loss  of  his  wife  he 
Uved  still  more  retired  than  before,  and  at  last  I 
shunned  him  in  order  to  avoid  his  reproaches.  But  it 
was  peculiarly  unfortunate  that  Gellert  would  not  use 
the  power  which  he  might  liave  exercised  over  us. 
Indeed,  he  had  not  time  to  play  the  father-confessor, 
and  to  inquire  after  the  character  and  faults  of  every- 
body :  he  therefore  took  the  matter  very  much  in  the 
lump,  and  thought  to  curb  us  by  means  of  the  church 
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forma  For  this  reason  he  commonly,  when  he  ad* 
mitted  us  to  his  presence,  used  to  lower  his  Uttle  head, 
and,  in  his  weeping,  winning  voicei  to  ask  us  whether  we 
went  regularly  to  chnrch,  who  was  our  confessor,  and 
whether  we  took  the  holy  communion  ?  If  we  came 
off  badly  at  this  examination,  we  w^ere  dismissed  with 
lamentations:  we  were  more  vexed  tiiau  edified,  yet 
could  not  help  loving  the  man  heartily. 

On  this  occasion  1  cannot  forbear  recalling  somewhat 
of  my  earher  youth,  in  order  to  make  it  obvious  that 
the  great  aflairs  of  the  ecclesiastical  religion  must  be 
carried  on  with  oixicr  antl  coherence,  if  Uiey  are  to 
prove  as  fmitfid  as  is  expected.  The  Protestant  ser- 
vice has  too  little  fulness  and  consistency  to  be  able  to 
hold  the  congregation  together ;  hence  it  easily  happens 
that  members  secede  fi-om  it,  and  either  form  little 
congregations  of  their  own,  or,  without  ecclesiastical 
connection,  quietly  carry  on  their  citizeu-Iife  side  by 
side.  Thus  for  a  considerable  time  comjJaints  were 
made  that  churchgoers  were  diminishing  from  year 
to  year,  and,  just  in  the  same  ratio,  tlie  persons  who 
partook  of  tJie  Lord's  Supper,  With  respect  to  lx*th, 
but  especially  the  latter,  the  cause  lies  close  at  hand ; 
but  who  dares  to  speak  it  out  ?  We  will  make  the 
attempt 

In  moial  and  reUgious,  as  well  as  in  physical  and 
civil,  matters,  nmn  does  not  like  to  do  anj^hiug  on  the 
spur  uf  the  moment ;  he  needs  a  sequence  from  which 
results  habit;  what  he  is  to  love  and  to  perform,  he 
cannot  represent  to  liimself  as  single  or  isolated ;  aod^ 
if  he  is  to  repeat  anything  willingly,  it  must  not  have 
become  strange  to  him.  If  the  Protestant  worship 
lacks  fulness  iu  general,  so  let  it  be  investigated  io 
detail,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  Protestant  has  too 
few  sacraments,  —  nay,  indeed,  he  has  only  one  in 
which  he  is  himself  an  actor, — ^the  Lord's  Supper;  for 
baptism  he  sees  only  when  it  is  performed  on  others^ 
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and  is  oot  greatly  editied  by  it.  The  sacraments  are 
the  highest  part  of  religion,  the  symbols  to  our  senses 
of  an  extraordinary  divine  favour  and  grace.  In  the 
Lord's  Supper  t^artbly  lips  are  to  receive  a  divine 
Being  embodied,  and  partake  of  a  heavenly  under  the 
form  of  an  earthly  nourishment.  This  import  is  the 
same  in  all  kinds  of  Christian  churches :  whether 
the  sacrament  is  taken  with  more  or  less  submission 
to  the  mystery,  with  more  or  less  accommodation  as  to 
that  which  is  intelligible,  it  always  remains  a  great, 
holy  thing,  which  in  reality  takes  the  place  of  the 
possible  or  the  impossible,  the  place  of  that  which 
man  can  neither  attain  nor  do  without.  But  such 
a  sacrament  should  not  st^nd  alone :  no  Christian  can 
partake  of  it  with  the  true  joy  for  which  it  is  given,  if 
the  symbolical  or  sacramental  sense  is  not  fostered 
within  him.  He  must  he  accustomed  to  regard  the 
inner  religion  of  the  heart  and  that  of  the  external 
church  as  perfectly  one,  as  the  great  universal  sacra- 
ment, which  again  divides  itself  into  so  many  others, 
and  communicates  to  these  parts  its  holiness,  inde- 
structibleness,  and  eternity. 

Here  a  youthful  pair  join  hands,  not  for  a  passing 
salutation  or  for  the  dance :  the  priest  pronounces  his 
blessing  upon  them,  and  the  l^md  is  indissolubla  It 
is  not  long  l>efore  this  wedded  pair  bring  a  likeness  to 
the  threshold  of  the  altar:  it  is  purified  with  holy 
water,  and  so  incorpoi-ated  into  the  Church  that  it  can- 
not forfeit  this  benetit  but  through  the  most  monstrous 
apostasy,  Tlie  child  in  the  course  of  life  goes  on  pro- 
gressing in  earthly  things  of  Ids  own  accord,  in  heav- 
enly things  he  must  be  instructed.  Does  it  prove  on 
examination  that  this  has  been  fully  done,  he  is  now 
received  into  the  bosom  of  the  Cburch  as  an  actual 
citizen,  as  a  true  and  voluntary  profe^^sor,  not  without 
outward  tokens  of  the  weightiness  of  this  act.  Now, 
only,  he  is  decidedly  a  Christian,  now  for  the  first  time 
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lie  knows  Ws  advantages  and  also  his  duties.  But,  iii 
the  meantime,  a  great  deal  that  is  stninge  has  happened 
to  him  as  a  man :  through  inatniL-tion  aud  attlietion  he 
has  come  to  know  liow  criiical  aj>pears  the  state  of  his 
inner  8e]f,  antl  there  will  constautly  he  a  quastiue  of 
doctrines  and  of  transgres^ious ;  but  punishment  shall 
no  longer  take  place.  For  here,  in  the  intinite  con- 
fusion in  which  he  must  entangle  himself^  amid  the 
conflict  of  natural  and  religions  claims,  an  adniirahle 
expedient  is  given  him,  in  con  tiding  his  deeds  and 
misdeeds,  his  infirmities  and  douhts,  to  a  worthy  man, 
appointed  expressly  for  that  puq>osie,  who  kuow^s  how 
to  calm,  to  warn,  to  strengthen  him,  to  chasten  him 
likewise  hy  syml>olical  punishnients,  and  at  last,  hy  a 
complete  w^a^liing  away  of  Ids  guilty  to  render  him 
happy,  and  to  give  him  back,  pure  and  cleansed,  the 
tablet  of  his  manhood.  Thus  prepared  and  purely  set 
at  rest  by  several  sacra  menial  acts,  which  on  closer 
examination  branch  forth  again  into  minuter  sacra- 
mental traits,  he  kneels  down  to  receive  the  host ;  and, 
that  tlie  mystery  of  this  high  act  may  be  still  enhanced, 
he  sees  the  choline  only  in  the  distance:  it  is  no  com- 
mon eating  and  drinking  that  satisfies,  it  is  a  heav- 
enly feast,  wliich  makes  him  thirst  after  heavenly 
drink. 

Yet  let  not  the  youth  believe  that  this  is  all  he  has 
.to  do!  let  not  even  the  man  Mieve  it.  In  earthly 
relations  w^e  are  at  last  accustomed  to  dej^end  on  our- 
Jves ;  and,  even  there,  knowdedge,  understanding,  and 
liaracter  will  not  always  suffice:  in  heavenly  tJfungH, 
00  the  contrary,  we  have  never  finished  learniug. 
The  higher  fe4?ling  within  ns,  which  often  finds  itself 
not  even  truly  at  home,  is^  besides,  oppi-essed  by  so 
much  from  without,  that  our  own  power  hardly  ad- 
ministers all  til  at  is  necessar}^  for  counsel,  consolation, 
and  help.  Rut,  to  this  end,  that  remedy  is  instituted 
for  our  w^hole  life;  and  an  intelligent,  pious  man  is 
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contiimally  waiting   to   show  the   right  way    to  the 
wanderei'8,  aod  to  relieve  the  distressed. 

And  what  has  been  so  well  tried  through  the  whole 
life,  is  now  to  show  forth  all  its  heahng  power  with 
tenfold  activity  at  the  gate  of  Death.  According  to  a 
trustful  custom,  inculcated  from  youth  upwards,  the 
tlyiug  man  receives  with  fervour  those  symbolical,  sig- 
nificant assurances ;  and  there,  where  every  earthly 
warranty  fails,  he  is  assured,  by  a  heavenly  one,  of  a 
blessed  existence  for  all  et'Crnity.  He  feels  perfectly 
convinced  that  neither  a  hostile  element  nor  a  malig- 
nant spirit  can  hinder  him  from  clothing  himself  with 
a  glorified  body,  so  tliat,  in  immediate  relation  ^\ith  the 
Godhead,  he  may  partake  of  the  boundless  happinees 
which  Hows  forth  from  him. 

Then,  in  conclusion,  that  the  whole  may  be  made  ■ 
holy,  the  feet  also  are  anointed  and  blessed.  They  ai-e 
to  feel,  even  in  the  event  of  possible  recovery,  a  repug- 
nance to  touching  this  earthly,  hard,  imj»enetrable  soil 
A  wonderful  elasticity  is  to  be  imparted  to  them,  by 
which  they  spurn  from  under  them  the  clod  of  earth 
which  hitherto  attracted  them.  And  so,  through  a 
brilliant  cycle  of  equally  holy  acts,  the  l>eauty  of  which 
we  have  only  briefly  hinted  at,  the  cradle  and  the 
grave,  however  far  asunder  they  may  chance  to  be,  are 
joined  in  one  continuous  circle. 

But  all  these  spiritual  wonders  spring  not,  like  other 
fruits,  frnm  the  natural  soil,  v^'here  they  can  neither  be 
sown  nor  planted  nor  cherished.  We  must  supplicate  ■ 
for  them  from  another  region,  —  a  thing  which  cannot 
be  done  by  all  persons  nor  at  all  times.  Here  we  meet 
the  highest  of  these  symbols,  derived  from  pious  tra- 
dition. We  are  told  that  one  man  may  be  more 
favoured,  blessed,  and  sanctified  from  above  than 
another.  But,  tha*;  this  may  not  appear  as  a  natural 
gift,  this  great  boon,  bound  up  with  a  heavy  duty, 
must  be  communicated  to  others  by  one  authorised 
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3)er9on  to  another;  and  the  greatest  good  that  a  man 
cati  attain,  'without  his  ha\ing  to  obtain  it  by  his  own 
wrestling  or  grasping,  must  be  presented  and  perpetu- 
ated on  earth  bj  spiritual  inhentance*  In  the  very 
ordination  of  tlie  priest  is  comprehended  all  that  is 
necessary  for  the  effectual  solenmisiog  of  those  holy 
acts  by  which  the  multitude  receive  grace,  without  any 
other  activity  being  needful  on  their  part  than  that 
of  faith  and  implicit  confidence.  And  thus  the  priest 
joins  the  line  of  his  predecessors  and  successors,  in  the 
circle  of  those  anointed  with  him,  representing  the 
highest  source  of  blessings,  m  much  the  more  glori- 
ously,  as  it  is  not  he,  the  priest,  whom  we  reverence, 
but  his  office ;  it  is  not  his  nod  to  wliicb  we  bow  the 
knee,  but  the  blessing  which  lie  imparts^  and  which 
seems  the  more  holy,  and  to  come  the  more  imme- 
diately from  heaven,  because  the  earthly  instrument 
cannot  at  ail  weaken  or  invalidate  it  by  its  own  sinful, 
nay,  wicked,  nature^ 

How  is  this  truly  spiritual  connection  shattered  to 
piecjes  in  ProtevStantism,  by  part  of  the  above-mentioned 
symbols  being  declared  apocryphal,  and  only  a  few 
canonical  1  and  how,  by  their  iridililerBUCB  to  one  of 
these,  will  tliey  prepare  us  for  the  high  dignity  of  the 
others  ? 

In  my  time  I  had  been  confided  to  the  religious 
mstniction  of  a  good  old  inBrm  elergj^man,  who  had 
been  confessor  of  tlie  ffimily  for  many  years.  The 
"  Catechism,"  a  "  Paraphrase  "  of  it,  and  the  **  Scheme 
of  Salvation,"  I  bad  at  my  fingers*  ends.  I  lacked  not 
one  of  the  strongly  proving  Biblical  texts,  but  from  all 
this  I  reaped  no  fruit ;  for,  as  tliey  assured  me  that  the 
honest  old  man  arrauged  his  chief  examination  accord- 
ing to  an  old  set  form,  I  lost  all  pleasure  and  inclina- 
tion for  the  business,  spent  the  last  week  in  all  sorts  of 
diversions,  laid  in  my  bat  the  loose  leaves  borrowed 
from  an  older  friend,  who  had  gotten  them  from  the 
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clei^yman,  and  unfeelinglj  aod  senselessly  read  aloud 
all  that  r  should  have  known  how  to  utter  with  feeling 
and  convietiun. 

But  I  found  my  good  intention  and  my  aspirations 
in  this  important  matter  still  more  paralysed  by  a  dry, 
spiritless  routine,  when  1  was  now  to  approach  the 
confessional.  I  was  indeed  conscious  of  ha\Tng  many 
failings,  but  nu  gi^cat  faults ;  and  that  very  conscious* 
ness  dinuniahed  them,  since  it  directed  me  to  the  moral 
strength  which  lay  wathin  me,  and  wliich,  with  resolu- 
tion and  perseverance,  was  at  last  to  become  master 
over  the  old  Adam.  We  were  taught  that  we  w^ere 
much  better  than  the  Catholics  for  the  very  reason 
that  we  wem  not  obhged  to  confess  anything  in  par- 
ticular in  the  confessional,  —  nay,  that  this  would  not 
be  at  all  proper,  even  if  we  wished  to  do  it.  I  did 
not  like  tliis  at  all ;  for  I  had  tlie  strangest  religious 
doubts,  which  I  would  readily  have  had  cleared  up  on 
such  an  occasion.  Now,  as  this  was  not  to  be  done,  I 
composed  a  confession  for  myself,  which,  while  it  well 
expressed  my  state  of  mind,  was  to  confess  to  an  intel- 
ligent man,  in  general  terms,  that  which  I  was  forbid- 
den to  tell  him  in  detail.  But  when  I  entered  the  old 
choir  of  the  Barefoot  Friars,  when  I  approached  the 
strange  latticed  closets  in  which  the  reverend  gentlemen 
used  to  be  found  for  that  purpose,  when  the  sexton 
opened  the  door  for  me,  when  I  now  saw  myself  shut 
up  in  the  naiTow  place  face  to  face  with  my  spiritual 
grandsire,  and  he  Inide  me  welcome  with  his  weak, 
nasal  voice,  all  the  light  of  my  mind  and  heart  was 
extinguished  at  once,  the  well-conned  confession-speech 
would  not  cross  my  lipa  In  my  enibarrassnient  I 
opened  the  book  in  my  hand,  and  read  fi-om  it  the  first 
short  form  I  saw,  which  was  so  general,  that  anybody 
might  have  spuken  it  with  quite  a  safe  consci^ice,  I 
received  absolution,  and  withdrew  neither  warm  nor 
cold ;  went  the  next  day  with  my  parents  to  the  table 
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of  the  Lord,  and  for  a  few  days  behaved  myself  as  was 
becoming  after  so  htily  au  act 

In  the  sequel,  however,  there  came  over  me  that 
evil,  which,  from  the  fact  of  our  religion  heing  compli- 
cated by  various  dogmas,  and  fouoded  on  texts  of 
Scripture  which  atUuit  of  several  interpretations,  at- 
tacks scrupulous  men  in  such  a  maimer  that  it  brings 
on  a  hypochoudriacal  condition,  and  luises  this  to  its 
highest  point,  to  fixed  ideas,  I  have  known  several 
men,  who,  though  tlieir  manner  of  thinking  and  living 
was  perfectly  rational,  could  not  free  themselves  from 
thinking  about  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
from  the  fear  that  they  bad  committed  it  A  similar 
trouble  threatened  me  on  the  subject  of  the  com- 
munion; for  the  text,  that  one  who  unworthily  par- 
takes of  the  sacrament  eateth  and  druiketh  damnation 
to  himj^lf,  had,  very  early,  already  made  a  monstrous 
impression  upon  me.  Every  fearful  tlung  that  I  had 
read  in  the  histories  of  the  Middle  Ages,  of  the  judg- 
ments of  (Jod,  of  those  must  strange  ordeals,  by  red-liot 
iron,  flaming  tii-e,  swelhug  water,  and  even  what  the 
Bible  tells  us  of  the  draught  which  agrees  well  with 
the  innocent,  but  pufls  up  and  bursts  the  giulty,  —  all 
this  pictured  itself  to  my  imagination,  and  formed 
itself  intc*  the  most  friglitful  combinations;  since  false 
vows,  hypocrisy,  perjury,  blasphemy,  all  seemed  to 
weigh  down  the  unworthy  j>erson  at  this  most  holy 
act,  which  was  so  mneb  the  more  horrible,  as  no  one 
could  dare  to  prunuunee  himself  worthy :  ami  the  for- 
giveness of  sins,  by  which  everything  was  to  be  at  last 
done  away,  was  foimd  Umited  by  so  many  conditions, 
that  one  could  not  with  certainty  dare  appropriate  it 
to  one's  self. 

This  gloomy  seiniple  troubled  me  to  such  a  degree, 
and  the  expedient  which  they  would  i-epresent  to  me 
as  sufficient  seemed  so  bald  and  feeble,  that  it  gave  the 
bugbear  only  a  more  fearful  aspect ;  and,  as  socm  as  I 
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had  reached  Leipzig,  I  tried  to  free  myself  altogether 
from  my  conoectioo  with  the  Church,  How  oppressive, 
then,  must  havB  baeu  to  me  the  exhortatious  of  Gellert, 
whom,  considering  the  generally  laconic  atyle  with 
which  he  was  obUged  to  repel  our  obtrusiveness,  I  w^as 
uuwilhng  to  trouble  with  such  singular  qiiestiuns,  and 
the  less  so  as  in  my  more  cheerful  hours  I  was  myself 
ashamed  of  them,  and  at  last  left  completely  behind 
me  this  strange  auguiah  of  conscience,  together  with 
church  aud  altar. 

Gellert,  in  accordance  with  his  pious  feelings,  had 
composed  for  himself  a  course  of  ethics,  wliich  from 
time  to  time  he  publicly  read,  and  thus  in  an  honour- 
able manner  acquitted  liimself  of  his  duty  to  the 
pubUc.  Gellert's  writings  had  already,  for  a  loug  time, 
been  the  foundation  of  German  moral  culture,  and 
every  one  anxiously  wisheci  to  see  that  work  printed ; 
but,  as  this  was  not  to  be  done  tiU  after  the  good 
man's  death,  people  thouglit  themselves  very  fortunate 
to  hear  hini  deliver  it  himself  in  his  hfetime.  The 
philosophical  auditorium^  was  at  such  times  crowded, 
and  the  beautiful  soul,  the  pure  will,  and  the  interest 
of  the  noble  man  in  our  welfare.,  his  exhortations, 
warnings,  and  entreaties,  uttered  in  a  somewhat  hollow 
and  sotTowful  tone,  made  indeed  an  impression  for  the 
moment ;  but  this  did  not  last  long,  the  less  so  as  there 
were  many  scoflers,  who  contrived  to  make  us  suspicious 
of  tliis  tender  and,  as  they  thought,  enervating  maonen 
1  remember  a  Freucbmau  travelhng  through  the  town, 
who  asked  what  were  the  maxims  aud  opinions  of  the 
man  who  attracted  such  an  immense  eoncourse.  When 
w^e  had  given  him  the  necessary  information,  he  shook 
his  head,  and  said,  smiling,  "  Laisuz  k  faire^  il  nous 
farrrie.  des  dujies'' 

And  thus  also  did  good  society,  which  cannot  easily 

iTbe  lecture-room.  The  word  is  also  uaad  ia  aniverslty  tan* 
guage  to  denote  a  professor's  audieace. 
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endure  anything  worthy  near  it,  know  how  to  spoil, 
on  occasion,  the  moml  iufluence  wliich  GeUert  might 
have  had  upon  us.  Nnw  it  was  taken  ill  of  him 
that  he  instructed  the  Danes  of  distinction  and  wealth, 
who  w^ere  particularly  isBcomniended  to  him,  hetter 
than  the  other  students,  and  had  a  marked  solicitude 
for  them;  now  he  was  charged  with  selfishness  and 
nepotism  for  causing  a  tablt:  tThdk  to  lie  established 
for  these  young  men  at  his  brother's  house.  This 
brother,  a  tall,  good-looking,  blunt,  unceremonious, 
and  somewhat  coarse  man,  had,  it  was  said,  been 
a  fencing-master;  and,  notwithstanding  the  too  great 
lenity  of  his  brother^  the  noble  boarders  were  often 
treated  harshly  and  roughly :  hence  the  people  thought 
they  umst  again  take  the  part  of  tliese.  young  folks, 
and  pulled  about  the  good  reputation  of  the  excellent 
Gellert  to  such  a  degree,  that,  in  order  not  to  be  mis- 
taken about  him,  we  became  indittbrent  toward  him, 
and  visited  him  no  more;  yet  we  always  saluted 
him  in  our  best  manner  when  he  came  riding  along 
on  his  tame  gray  horse.  TMs  horse  the  elector  had 
sent  him,  to  obUge  him  to  take  an  exercise  so  neces- 
sary for  his  health, — ^a  distinction  for  which  he  was 
not  easily  to  be  forgiven. 

And  thus,  by  degrees,  the  epoch  approached  when 
all  authority  was  to  vanish  from  before  me,  and  I  was 
to  become  suspicious,  —  nay,  to  despair,  even  —  of  the 
greatest  and  best  individuals,  w^hnni  I  had  known  or 
imagined. 

Frederick  the  Second  still  stood  at  tlie  head  of  all 
the  distinguished  men  of  the  century  in  my  thoughts; 
and  it  must  therefore  liave  appeared  very  surprising 
to  me,  that  I  could  pmse  him  as  little  before  the 
inhabitants  of  I^eipzig  as  formerly  in  my  grandfather's 
bouse.  They  had  felt  the  hand  of  war  heavily,  it  is 
tnie ;  and  therefore  they  were  not  to  blame  for  not 
thinking  the  best  of  him  who  had  begun  and  continued 
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it.  They,  therefore,  were  willing  to  let  him  pa498  aa 
a  distinguished,  but  by  no  means  as  a  great  man. 
"There  was  no  art,"  they  said,  "in  performing  some- 
thing with  great  means;  and,  if  one  spares  neither 
lands  nor  money  nor  blood,  one  may  well  accomplish 
one's  purpose  at  last.  Frederick  had  shown  himself 
great  in  none  of  his  plans,  and  in  nothing  that  he 
had,  properly  speaking,  undertaken.  So  long  as  it  de- 
pended on  himself,  he  had  only  gone  on  making 
blunders,  and  what  was  extraordinary  in  him  had 
only  come  to  light  when  he  was  compelled  to  make 
these  blunders  good  again.  It  was  purely  from  this 
that  he  had  obtained  his  great  reputation ;  since  every 
man  wishes  for  himself  that  same  talent  of  making 
good,  in  a  clever  way,  the  blunders  which  he  fre- 
quently commits.  If  one  goes  through  the  Seven 
Years*  War,  step  by  step,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
king  quite  uselessly  sacrificed  his  fine  army,  and  that 
it  was  his  own  fault  that  this  ruinous  feud  had  been 
protracted  to  so  great  a  length.  A  truly  great  man 
and  general  would  have  got  the  better  of  his  enemies 
much  sooner."  In  support  of  these  opinions  they 
could  cite  infinite  details,  which  I  did  not  know  how 
to  deny ;  and  I  felt  the  unbounded  reverence  which  I 
had  devoted  to  this  remarkable  prince,  from  my  youth 
upwards,  gradually  cooling  away. 

As  the  inhabitants  of  Leipzig  had  now  destroyed 
for  me  the  pleasant  feeling  of  revering  a  great  man; 
so  did  a  new  friend,  whom  I  gained  at  the  time,  very 
much  diminish  the  respect  which  I  entertained  for  my 
present  fellow  citizens.  This  friend  was  one  of  the 
strangest  fellows  in  the  world.  He  was  named 
Behrisch,  and  was  tutor  to  the  young  Count  Lindenau. 
Even  his  exterior  was  singular  enough.  Lean  and 
well-built,  far  advanced  in  the  thirties,  a  very  large 
nose,  and  altogether  marked  features;  he  wore  from 
morning  till  night  a  scratch  which  might  well  have 
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been  called  a  j)eriiki%  but  dressed  lurnself  very  neatly, 
and  never  went  out  but  with  liis  swurd  by  bis  side 
and  his  hat  under  his  arm.  He  was  one  of  those  men 
who  have  quite  a  peculiar  gift  of  killing  time,  or, 
rather,  who  know  how  to  make  something  out  of 
nothing,  in  order  to  pm.ss  time  away*  EveiTthing  he 
did  had  to  be  duue  with  slowness,  and  with  a  certain 
defK)rtnieut  wliicli  might  have  l*eeii  called  affected  if 
Behrisch  had  not  even  by  nature  had  something 
affected  in  his  manner.  He  resembled  an  old  Fi'ench- 
man,  and  also  spt^ke  and  wrote  French  very  well  and 
easily*  His  greatest  delight  was  to  busy  himseU'  seri- 
ously about  drollerii^s,  and  to  follow  up  without  end 
any  silly  notion.  Thus  he  was  consttuitly  dressed  in 
gray;  and  as  the  ditterent  parts  of  Ms  attire  were  of 
flifferent  material,  aud  also  of  dilTerent  shades^  he  could 
reflect  for  whole  days  as  to  how  lie  should  procure 
one  gray  more  for  his  boily,  and  was  happy  when  he 
had  8uccee<led  in  this,  and  could  put  to  shame  us  who 
had  doubtetl  it»  or  had  pronouuoed  it  impossible.  He 
then  gave  us  long,  severe  lee  tu res  about  our  lack  of 
inventive  power,  and  our  want  of  faith  in  his  talents. 

Fop  the  rest,  he  luid  studied  well,  was  particularly 
versed  in  the  niodern  languages  and  their  literature, 
and  wrote  an  excellent  baud.  He  was  very  well  dis- 
posed toward  me ;  and  I,  having  l)een  always  accus- 
tomed and  inclined  to  the  society  of  older  persons, 
soon  attached  myself  to  him.  My  intercourse  served 
him,  too,  for  a  spt^cial  ainusemeot;  since  he  took 
pleasure  in  taming  my  restle^^isness  and  impatieuce, 
with  wJiich,  on  the  other  hand,  I  gave  him  enough 
to  do.  In  the  art  of  poetry  he  had  what  is  called 
taste,  —  a  certain  general  opinion  about  the  good  and 
bad,  the  mediocre  and  tolerable ;  but  Ms  judgment 
was  ratlier  censorious,  aud  lie  destroyed  even  the  little 
faith  in  contemporary  writers  which  I  cherished  within 
me,  by  unfeehng  remarks,  which  he  knew  how  to  ad- 
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vance  with  wit  and  humour^  aboat  the  writings  aod 
poems  of  this  man  and  that  He  received  my  produc- 
tions with  indulgence,  and  let  me  have  my  own  way, 
but  only  on  the  condition  that  I  should  have  nothing 
printed.  He  promised  me,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he 
himself  would  copy  those  pieces  which  he  thought 
good,  and  would  present  me  wdth  them  in  a  handsome 
voluma  This  undertaking  now  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  the  gi-eaUist  possible  waste  of  time.  For  before  he 
could  find  the  n^ht  paper,  before  he  could  make  up 
his  mind  as  to  the  size,  before  he  had  settled  the 
breadth  of  the  margin  and  the  form  of  luindwriting, 
before  the  crow-i|uills  were  provided  and  cut  into  pens, 
and  Indian  ink  was  rnbted,  whole  weeks  passed,  mth- 
out  the  least  bit  having  been  done.  With  just  as 
much  ado  he  always  set  about  his  writing,  and  really, 
by  degrees,  put  together  a  most  charming  manuscript. 
The  title  of  the  pttems  was  in  German  text ;  the  verses 
themselves  in  a  perpendicular  Saxon  hand ;  and  at  the 
end  of  every  poem  was  an  analogous  vignette,  w^hich 
he  had  either  selected  somewhere  or  other,  or  had 
invented  himself,  and  in  wliich  he  contrived  to  imitate 
very  neatly  the  hatching  of  the  wood-cuts  and  tail- 
pieces which  are  used  for  such  purposes.  To  show 
me  these  things  as  he  went  on,  to  celebrate  beforehand 
in  a  comico-pathetical  manner  my  good  fortune  in  see- 
ing myself  immortalised  in  such  exquisite  handwriting, 
and  that  in  a  style  which  no  printing-press  could 
attain,  gave  another  occasion  for  passing  the  most 
agreeable  hours.  In  the  meantime,  his  intercourse 
was  always  secretly  instructive,  by  i^eason  of  his  hberal 
acquirements,  and,  as  he  knew  how  t<.j  subdue  ray  rest- 
less, impetuous  disposition,  was  also  quite  wholesome 
for  me  in  a  moral  sense.  He  had,  too,  quite  a  peculiar 
abhorrence  of  roughness ;  and  his  jests  were  always 
quaint  without  ever  falling  into  the  coarse  or  the 
trivial.     He  indulged  liimself  in  a  distorted  aversion 
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from  his  countrymen,  and  described  with  ludicrous 
touches  even  what  tliey  were  able  to  undertake.  He 
was  particularly  inexhaustible  iu  a  camical  lepreaenta- 
tion  of  individual  persona,  as  he  found  somethLng  to 
find  fault  with  in  the  exterior  of  every  one.  Thus, 
when  we  lay  together  at  the  window,  he  could  occupy 
himself  for  hours  criticising  the  passers-by,  and^  w^hen 
he  had  censured  them  long  enough,  in  showing  exactly 
and  circumstantially  how  tliey  ought  to  have  dressed 
themselves,  ought  to  have  walked,  and  ought  to  have 
behaved,  to  look  like  oiderly  |:>eople,  Sutdi  attempts, 
for  the  most  part,  ended  in  something  improper  and 
absurd ;  so  that  we  did  not  so  much  laugh  at  how  the 
man  looked*  but  at  how,  perchance,  he  might  have 
looked  had  he  been  mad  enough  to  caricature  liimself. 
In  all  such  matters,  Behrisch  went  quit-e  unmercifully 
to  work,  without  being  in  the  slightest  degree  mah- 
cious.  On  the  other  hand,  we  knew  how  to  tos^e  him, 
on  our  side,  by  assuring  him  that,  to  judge  from  liis 
exterior,  he  must  lie  taken,  if  not  for  a  French  danc- 
ing-master, at  least  for  the  ac^demiail  teacher  of  the 

[guage.  This  reproval  was  usually  tho  signal  for 
dissertations  an  hour  long,  in  which  he  used  to  set 
forth  the  ditlerence,  wide  as  the  heavens,  which  there 
was  between  him  and  an  old  Frenchman.  At  the 
same  time  he  commonly  imputed  to  us  all  sorts  of 
awkward  attempts,  that  we  might  possibly  have  made 
for  the  alteration  and  modification  of  !us  wardrolie. 

My  poetical  compositions,  which  I  only  earned  on 
the  more  zealously  as  the  transcript  went  on  becomiag 
more  beautiful  and  more  careful,  now  inclined  a]tr> 
getber  to  the  riatural  and  the  true ;  and  if  the  subjects 
could  not  always  be  important,  I  neverthelass  always 
endeavoured  to  express  them  clearly  and  pointedly, 
the  more  so  as  my  friend  often  gave  me  to  understand 
what  a  great  thing  it  was  to  %mte  down  a  verse  on 
Dutch  paper,  with   the    crow-tpiill  and    Indian   ink; 
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what  time,  taleDt»  and  exertioD  it  required,  which 
ought  not  to  t«  squandered  on  anytliiug  empty  and 
fluperfluou.s.  He  would,  at  the  same  time,  open  a 
finished  parcel,  and  circumstantially  to  explain  what 
ought  not  to  stand  in  this  or  that  iilace,  or  congi-atu- 
late  us  that  it  actually  did  not  stand  there.  He  tht?n 
spoke  with  gi'eat  contempt  of  the  art  of  printing, 
mimicked  the  compositor,  ridiculed  his  gei^tures  and 
his  hurried  picking  out  of  letters  here  and  there, 
and  derived  from  tliis  mano?n\Te  all  the  calamities  of 
literature.  On  the  other  liaud,  he  extolled  the  grace 
and  Dobie  fK>stiire  of  a  writer,  and  immediately  sat 
down  himself  to  exhibit  it  to  us;  while  he  rated  us 
at  the  same  time  for  not  demeaning  ourselves  at  the 
writing-table  precisely  after  his  exaniple  and  model. 
He  now  reverted  to  the  contrast  with  the  compositor, 
turned  a  begun  letter  upside  down,  and  showed  how 
unseemly  it  would  be  to  write  anything  from  the 
hottom  to  the  top,  or  from  the  right  to  the  left,  with 
other  tilings  of  like  kind  wth  which  whole  volumes 
miglit  have  been  tilled. 

With  such  harmless  fooleries  we  squandered  our 
precious  time ;  while  it  could  have  occurred  to  none 
of  us,  that  anything  would  chance  to  proceed  out  of 
our  circle  which  would  awaken  a  general  sensation  and 
bring  us  into  not  the  l>est  repute. 

(Tellert  may  have  taken  Mttle  pleasure  in  his  **  Prac^ 
ticum;'*  and  if,  perhaps,  he  took  pleasure  in  giving 
some  directions  as  to  prose  and  poetical  style,  he  did 
it  most  privately  only  to  a  few,  among  whom  we  could 
not  number  ourselves.  Professor  Clodius  thought  to 
fill  the  gap  which  thus  arose  in  the  public  instruction. 
He  had  gained  some  renown  in  litc»rnturc^  criticism, 
and  poetry,  and,  as  a  young,  lively,  obliging  man,  found 
many  friends,  both  in  the  university  and  in  the  city. 
Gellert  himself  referred  us  to  the  lectures  now  com-, 
menced  by  him ;  and,  as  far  as  the  principal  ma 
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was  concerned,  we  retuarked  little  difference.  He,  too, 
only  criticised  details,  corrected  likewise  with  red  ink  ; 
and  one  found  one*s  self  in  company  with  mere 
blunders,  without  a  prospect  as  to  whei^e  the  right  wiis 
to  be  sought.  I  had  brought  to  him  some  of  my  httle 
labours,  which  he  did  not  treat  liarshly.  But  just  at 
this  time  they  wrote  to  me  from  home,  that  I  must 
without  fail  furnish  a  poem  for  my  uncle's  wedding.  I 
felt  far  removed  from  that  light  and  frivolous  period 
in  which  a  similar  thing  would  have  given  me  pleas- 
ure;  and,  since  I  could  get  nothing  out  of  the  actual 
circumstance  itself>  I  determined  to  trick  out  my  wurk 
in  the  best  manner  with  extraneous  ornament.  1 
therefore  convened  all  Olympus  to  consult  about  ihe 
marriage  of  a  Frankfort  lawyer,  and  seritaisly  enough. 
to  be  sure,  as  well  became  the  festival  of  such  an  hon- 
ourable man.  Venus  and  Thenus  had  quarrelled  for 
his  sake  ;  but  a  roguish  prank,  which  Amor  played  the 
latter,  gained  the  suit  for  the  former :  and  tlie  gods 
decided  io  favour  of  the  maniage. 

My  work  by  no  means  displeased  me.  I  received 
from  home  a  handsome  letter  in  its  praise,  took  the 
trouble  to  have  another  fair  copy,  and  hoj>ed  to  extort 
some  applause  from  my  prufessor  also.  But  here  1  had 
missed  my  aim.  He  totik  the  matter  se%^erely  ;  and  as 
he  did  not  notice  tlie  tone  of  parody,  which  ue\  erthe- 
lesa  lay  in  the  notion,  he  declared  the  gi'eat  exjiendi- 
ture  of  divine  means  for  such  an  insignificant  human 
end  in  the  highest  degree  reprehensible ;  inveighed 
against  the  use  and  abuse  of  such  mytliological  fig- 
ures, as  a  false  habit  originating  in  pedantic  limes ; 
found  the  expression  now  too  high,  now  too  low ;  and, 
in  divers  particulars,  had  imleed  not  spared  the  red 
ink,  though  he  asserted  that  he  had  yet  done  to<j  httle. 

Such  pieces  were  read  out  and  criticised  anony- 
mously, it  is  true ;  but  we  used  to  watch  each  other, 
and  it  remained  no  secret  that  this  unfortunate  assem- 
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bly  of  the  gods  was  my  work :  yet  since  his  critique, 
when  I  took  his  point  of  view,  seemed  to  be  perfectly 
just,  and  those  divinities  more  nearly  inspected  were 
in  fact  only  hollow  shadow-forms,  I  cursed  all  Olym- 
pus, flung  the  whole  mythic  Pantheon  away ;  and  from 
that  time  Amor  and  Luna  have  been  the  only  divini- 
ties which  at  all  appear  in  my  Uttle  poems. 

Among  the  persons  whom  Behrisch  had  chosen  as 
the  butts  of  his  wit,  Clodius  stood  just  at  the  head ; 
nor  was  it  hard  to  find  a  comical  side  in  hiuL  Being 
of  small  stature,  i*ather  stout  and  thick-set,  he  was 
violent  in  his  motions,  somewhat  impetuous  in  his 
utterances,  and  restless  in  his  demeanour.  In  all  this 
he  differed  from  his  fellow  citizens,  who,  nevertheless, 
willingly  put  up  with  him  on  account  of  his  good 
quaUties,  and  the  fine  promise  which  he  gave. 

He  was  usually  commissioned  with  the  poems  which 
had  become  necessary  on  festive  occasions.  In  the  so- 
called  "  Ode,"  he  followed  the  manner  employed  by 
Bamler,  whom,  however,  it  alone  suited.  But  Clodius, 
as  an  imitator,  had  especially  marked  the  foreign  words 
by  means  of  which  the  poems  of  Ramler  come  forth 
with  a  majestic  pomp,  which  because  it  is  conformable 
to  the  greatness  of  his  subject  and  the  rest  of  liis 
poetic  treatment,  produces  a  very  good  effect  on  the 
ear,  feeUngs,  and  imagination.  In  Clodius,  on  the  con- 
trary, these  expressions  had  a  heterogeneous  air ;  since 
his  poetry  was  in  other  respects  not  calculated  to  ele- 
vate the  mind  in  any  manner. 

Now,  we  had  often  been  obUged  to  see  such  poems 
printed  and  highly  lauded  in  our  presence;  and  we 
found  it  highly  offensive,  that  he  who  had  sequestered 
the  heathen  gods  from  us,  now  wished  to  hammer 
together  another  ladder  to  Parnassus  out  of  Greek  and 
Boman  word-rungs.  These  oft-recurring  expressions 
stamped  themselves  firmly  on  our  memory;  and  in  a 
merry  hour,  when  we  were  eating  some  most  excellent 
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cakes  in  the  kitchen-gardens  {KohlgUrten\  it  all  at 
once  struck  me  to  put  together  the^e  words  of  might 
and  power,  in  a  poem  on  the  cake-haker  Hendeh  No 
aooner  thought  than  done  I  And  let  it  stand  here  too, 
ae  it  was  written  on  the  wall  of  the  house  with  a  lead- 
pencil 

»*  0  Hendel,  dessen  Rithni  vom  Siid  Kum  Norden  rekht, 
Veroimm  den  Piiun  der  zu  dpinen  Olxren  stHgt* 
Ihi  Ijftckst  was  (ittllkn  niul  Britten  eni»}^  nucheu, 
Mit  schoftJrUchen  Geuie^  oriyiuelle  Kuuhi*ih 
Des  Kaftee  8  Ocean,  der  «iclj  vor  dir  f  rgu»Kftt*  * 

1st  8Uii»er  als  d*fr  Saft  dur  vom  H  if  met  tun  flieB>it. 
Deiii  H  an  a  e  i  n  Ma  n  u  m  en  f,  w  [o:  w  it  t[  v  n  K  ti  1 1  atp  n  loh  lien 
Umhaogeii  in  it  Trophdn,  erzilhlt  d«»rj  Nat  tone  n: 
Auch  oh  lie  Dimkm  land  Hendel  hier  m\\\  Cldck 
Und  raubte  dem  Cothutn  gar  manch  AchtgroMfhenstilck* 
Glanzt  deine  Um  dt^reioHt  in  niajestiits'chen  PompH^ 
Dann  vreint  der  Pntrini  an  deinein  Kntarombe, 
Doch  leb  !  d*^in  Tnru^  sey  von  t^dlt^r  Brut  eiii  Nest^ 
Steh*  hoch  wift  der  Ohfmp,  wie  dtr  Parnn<ifuM  fpst  I 
Kein  Phalanx  Griechenland  init  rdmiM^hen  BuUiaten 
Vermog  Gtnmmkn  nnd  Ili^inld  zn  verwll«t^u. 
Dein  IFoA/  is  unser  Stfdz,  dein  Lfiden  nnser  Sehmerz^ 
Und  Headers  Tern  pel  Ut  dtr  Musenmhne  Herz"  * 

*  The  humour  of  the  above  con^ists^  not  in  the  thaughts,  but  in 
the  particular  words  employed.  These  have  no  remarkable  effect 
In  English,  a8  to  ns  the  words  of  Latin  ori^j^n  are  oftt!ii  ii,s  familiar 
a«  those  which  have  Teutonic  roots;  and  these  form  the  chief 
peculiarity  of  the  style.  We  have  therefore  g^iven  the  poem  in  the 
ori^nal  language,  with  the  peculiar  word«  (ij3  indit^ated  by  Goethe) 
in  italics,  and  subjoined  a  literal  translatiou.  It.  will  be  observed 
that  we  have  said  tliat  the  j>eciiliarity  consists  ckieiii/.  not  Holeif/, 
in  the  use  of  the  foreit^n  words  ;  fur  there  are  two  or  three  in- 
stances of  unquestionably  nerman  words^  whieh  are  italic ieeii 
on  fw.TOiint  of  their  hi^h-soundiu;?  pomp. 

**  ()  Hendel,  whose  fame  exteuds  from  south  to  north,  hear  the 
pman  which  ascends  to  thine  ears  !  Thou  hakest  tliai  which  Givdit 
and  Britons  industriously  seek,  (thon  bakesl)  witli  ereaftDc  tienius 
original  cakes.  The  ocean  of  coffee  which  pours  itself  out  before 
thee  is  sweeter  than  the  juice  which  flows  from  HifmeUun.  Thy 
house,  a  monument,  how  we  reward  the  arts,  hnnjf  round  with 
trophies,  tellfi  the  iiatimis:  '  Kven  without  ii  tfiadetn^  ilendel 
formed  his  fortntie  liere,  and  rohVied  the  Cothurnus  <>f  many  an 
eigbl-grosc  hen -piece.*    When  thy  vrn  ahiiies  hereafter  in  majestic 
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This  poem  had  its  place  for  a  long  time  among  many 
others  whii'li  diKfioni^d  tlie  walls  of  that  mum,  \rilhout 
being  noticed;  and  we,  who  had  suJhciently  amused 
ourselves  with  it,  forgot  it  altogether  amongst  other 
things.  A  long  time  afterward,  Clc»dius  came  out 
with  his  ''  Medoii/'  whose  wisdom,  magnanimity,  and 
virtue  we  found  infinitely  ridiculous,  much  qs  the  first 
represeutatiou  of  the  piece  w^as  apidaudtd.  That  even- 
ing, when  we  met  together  in  the  wine-house,  1  made 
a  prologue  in  doggerel  vense,  in  whicli  Harlet|uiu  steps 
out  with  two  great  sacks,  places  tliem  on  ea<'Ii  side  of 
the  prosrcniufn,  and,  after  various  prelintiuary  jokes, 
tells  the  spectators  in  confidence,  that  in  the  two  sacks 
moral  ac'.sthetic  dust  is  to  be  found,  which  the  actors 
will  very  frequently  throw  into  their  eyes.  One,  to 
wit,  was  filled  with  good  deeds,  that  cost  nothing ; 
and  the  other  with  splendidly  expressed  opinions,  that 
had  no  meaning  behind  them.  He  reluctantly  with- 
drew* and  sometimes  came  back,  earnestly  exhorted 
the  spectators  to  attend  to  bis  warning  and  slmt  their 
eyes,  reuiintled  them  that  he  had  always  been  their 
frieud,  and  meant  well  with  them,  with  many  more 
things  of  the  kind.  This  prologue  was  acted  in  the 
room,  on  the  sjmt,  by  friend  Horn :  but  the  jest  re- 
mained quite  among  ourselves,  not  even  a  copy  had 
been  taken ;  and  the  paper  was  soon  lost.  However, 
Horn,  who  had  performed  the  Harlequin  very  prettily, 
took  it  into  his  head  to  enlarge  my  poem  to  Hendel 
by  several  verses,  and  theu  to  make  it  refer  to 
**  Medon."  He  read  it  to  us:  but  we  could  not  take 
any  pleasure  in  it,  for  we  did  not  find  the  additions 
even  ingenious :  while  the  first  poem,  being  WTitten  for 

pomp,  then  will  the  patriot  weep  at  thy  catacomb.  But  live  !  let 
thy  bed  {torus)  be  the  nest  of  a  noble  brnt^cl,  .sumd  hiffh  a.s  Oliftn* 
J3ua,  and  tirm  as  Parnassmt,  May  \m  ph^iJdnx  of  Grei^ce  witli 
Honiau  balliMtce  be  Jtble  to  d^stniy  Gerwania  and  Hendel.  Tliy 
weal  is  our  pride,  thy  woe  our  pain,  and  Henders  tenipU  ia  the 
heart  of  the  »oaa  of  the  Mu^e^/"  — Tua-ns, 
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quite  a  different  purpose,  seemed  to  us  disfigured.  Our 
friend,  displeased  with  our  indilfereuce,  or  rather  cen- 
sure, may  have  shown  it  to  others,  who  fouud  it  new 
and  amusing.  Copies  were  now  made  of  it,  to  wliirh 
the  reputation  of  Clmiius's  **  Medon  '*  gave  at  once  a 
rapid  publicity.  Universal  disapproval  was  the  conse- 
quence, and  the  originators  (it  was  soon  found  out  that 
the  poem  had  prot^eeded  from  our  clique)  were  severely 
censured ;  fur  nothing  of  the  sort  had  1>l'cu  seen  since 
Cronegk*s  atid  Ilost's  attacks  upon  GoUsi  lied  We  lunl 
besides  already  secluded  ourselves,  and  now  found  our- 
selves quite  in  the  case  of  the  owl  with  respect  to  the 
other  birds.  Tn  Dresden,  too,  they  did  not  like  the 
affair;  and  it  bad  for  us  serious,  if  not  unpleasant,  con- 
sequences. For  some  time,  ah\mdy,  Count  Liudenau 
had  not  been  quite  satisfied  with  his  sou*s  tutor.  For 
although  the  young  man  was  by  no  means  neglected, 
and  Behrisch  kept  himself  either  in  the  chamber  of 
the  young  count,  or  at  least  ck)se  to  it,  when  the 
instructors  gave  their  daily  lessons,  regularly  fre- 
quented the  lectuR^s  with  liim,  never  went  out  in  the 
daytime  without  him,  and  accompanied  him  in  all  his 
walks,  yet  the  rest  of  us  were  always  to  be  found  in 
ApeVs  house,  and  joined  them  whenever  Uiey  went 
on  a  pleasure  ramble:  this  already  excited  some  atten- 
tion. Behrisch,  too,  accustomed  himself  to  our  society, 
and  at  last,  toward  nine  o'clotrk  in  the  evenings,  gener- 
ally transferred  his  pupil  into  the  luuids  of  the  mlet 
tie  chamhre^  and  went  in  tjuest  of  us  to  the  wiuc-house, 
whither,  however,  he  never  used  to  come  but  in  shoes 
and  stockings,  with  his  sword  by  his  side,  ami  com- 
monly  his  hat  under  his  arm.  The  jokes  and  f«>oler* 
ies,  which  he  generally  started,  went  on  ad  inJlnUuin. 
Thus,  for  instance,  one  of  our  friends  had  a  habit  of 
going  away  precisely  at  ten,  because  he  had  a  conoec- 
tion  with  a  pretty  girl,  with  whom  he  could  converse 
only  at  that  hour.     We  did  not  like  to  lose  him ;  and 
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one  evening,  when  we  sat  very  happily  together, 
Behrisch  secretly  determined  that  he  would  not  let 
him  off  this  time.  At  the  stroke  of  ten,  the  other 
arose  and  took  leava  Behrisch  called  after  him,  and 
begged  him  to  wait  a  moment,  as  he  was  just  going 
with  him.  He  now  began,  in  the  most  amusing  man- 
ner, first  to  look  after  his  sword,  which  stood  just 
before  his  eyes,  and  in  buckling  it  on  behaved  awk- 
wardly, so  that  he  could  never  accomplish  it.  He  did 
this,  too,  so  naturally,  that  no  one  took  offence  at  it. 
But  when,  to  vary  the  theme,  he  at  last  went  farther, 
so  that  the  sword  came  now  on  the  right  side,  now 
between  his  legs,  an  universal  laughter  arose,  in  which 
the  man  in  a  hurry>  who  was  likewise  a  merry  fellow, 
chimed  in,  and  let  Behrisch  have  his  own  way  till  the 
happy  hour  was  past,  when,  for  the  first  time,  there 
followed  general  pleasure  and  agreeable  conversation 
till  deep  into  the  night. 

Unfortunately  Behrisch,  and  we  through  him,  had  a 
certain  other  propensity  for  some  girls  who  were  better 
than  their  reputation,  —  by  which  our  own  reputation 
could  not  be  improved.  We  had  often  been  seen  in 
their  garden ;  and  we  directed  our  walks  thither,  even 
when  the  young  count  was  with  us.  All  this  may 
have  been  treasured  up,  and  at  last  communicated  to 
his  father :  enough,  he  sought,  in  a  gentlemanly  man- 
ner, to  get  rid  of  the  tutor,  to  whom  the  event  proved 
fortunate.  His  good  exterior,  his  knowledge  and  tal- 
ents, his  integrity,  which  no  one  could  call  in  question, 
had  won  him  the  affection  and  esteem  of  distinguished 
persons,  on  whose  recommendation  he  was  appointed 
tutor  to  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Dessau,  and  at  the 
court  of  a  prince,  excellent  in  every  respect,  found  a 
solid  happiness. 

The  loss  of  a  friend  like  Behrisch  was  of  the  greatest 
consequence  to  me.  He  had  spoiled  while  he  cultivated 
me;  and  his  presence  was  necessary,  if  the  pains  he 
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had  thought  good  to  spend  upon  me  were  in  any  degree 
to  biing  forth  fruit  for  society.  He  knew  how  to  engage 
me  in  all  kinds  of  pretty  and  agreeable  things,  in  what- 
ever was  just  appropriate,  and  to  bring  out  my  social 
talents.  But  as  I  hatl  gained  no  self-tlefK^ndeuce  in  such 
things,  so  when  I  was  alone  again  I  immediately  re- 
lapsed into  my  confuserl  and  crabbed  disposition,  which 
always  increasal,  the  more  discontented  I  was  with 
those  about  me,  since  I  fancied  that  they  were  not  con- 
tented with  me.  With  the  most  arbitrary  caprice,  I 
took  otfence  at  wbat  1  mi^j^lit  bave  considered  an  ad- 
vantage ;  thus  ahenated  mauy  with  wliom  I  bad  hitherto 
been  on  a  tolerable  footiug ;  and  on  account  of  the 
many  disagreeable  couse(|ueiices  which  1  had  drawn  on 
myself  and  others,  whether  by  fUfiiig  or  k'aviug  nndooe, 
by  doing  too  much  or  too  little,  was  obliged  to  hear  the 
remark  from  my  well-wisliers,  that  I  lacked  experience. 
The  same  thing  was  told  me  by  every  fierson  of  sound 
sense  who  saw  my  productions,  esjiecially  when  these 
referred  to  the  external  world,  I  observed  this  as  well 
as  I  could,  hut  found  in  it  httle  that  was  edifying,  and 
was  still  forced  to  add  enough  of  my  own  to  make  it 
only  tolerable.  I  had  often  pressed  my  friend  Behrisch, 
too,  that  he  would  make  plain  to  me  what  was  meant 
by  experience  ?  But,  because  he  was  full  of  nonsense, 
he  put  me  off  with  fair  words  from  one  day  to  another, 
and  at  last,  after  great  preparations^  tUsclosed  to  me, 
that  true  experience  was  proi>er]y  when  one  experiences 
how  an  experienced  man  nmst  experience  in  ex]>erienc- 
ing  his  exi.>erience.  Now,  when  we  scolded  him  out- 
rageously»  and  called  him  to  account  for  this,  he  assured 
U8  that  a  great  mystery  lay  hidden  behind  these  words, 
which  we  could  not  comprehend  until  we  bad  experi- 
enced .  .  .  and  so  on  without  end, —  for  it  cost  him 
nothing  to  talk  on  in  that  way  by  the  quarter  of  an 
hour,  —  sinc«  the  experience  would  always  become 
more  experienced  and  at  last  couie  to  trae  exjierience. 
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When  we  were  about  to  despair  at  such  fooleries,  he 
protesteJ  that  he  had  leamed  this  way  of  making  him- 
8elf  intelligible  and  iiopressive  from  the  latest  and 
greatest  authors,  who  had  made  ub  observe  how  one 
can  rest  a  restful  rest,  and  how  silence,  in  being  silent, 
can  constauLly  Income  more  silent. 

By  chance  an  officer,  who  came  among  us  on  fur- 
lough, was  praised  iu  good  company  as  a  remarkable, 
Bouod-miuded,  and  expeiieaced  man,  who  had  fought 
through  the  Seven  Years*  War,  and  had  gained  uni- 
versal confidence.  It  was  not  difficult  for  me  to  ap- 
proach him,  and  we  often  went  walking  with  each 
other.  The  idea  of  exjttirience  had  almost  become  Oxed 
in  my  brain,  and  the  craving  to  make  it  clear  to  me 
possionate.  Being  of  a  frank  disposition,  1  disclosed 
to  him  ilie  uneasiness  in  which  I  found  myself.  He 
smiled,  and  was  kind  enough  to  tell  me,  as  an  answer 
to  my  question,  somethiog  of  his  own  life,  and  gener- 
ally of  tlie  world  immediately  about  us;  from  which, 
indeed,  little  better  was  to  l>e  gathered  than  that  ex- 
perience convinces  ns  that  our  best  thoughts,  wishes, 
and  designs  are  unattainable,  and  that  he  who  fosters 
such  vagaries,  and  advances  them  with  eagerness,  is 
especially  held  to  he.  an  exiJtaicnced  man. 

Yet,  as  he  was  a  gallant,  good  fellow,  he  assured  me 
that  he  had  himself  not  quite  given  up  these  vagaries, 
and  felt  himself  tolerably  well  off  with  the  little  faith, 
love,  and  hope  which  remained.  He  then  felt  obUged 
to  tell  me  a  great  deal  about  war,  about  the  sort  of  life 
in  the  field,  about  skirnushes  and  battles,  especially  so 
far  as  he  had  taken  part  in  them  ;  when  these  vast 
events,  by  being  considered  in  relation  to  a  single  indi- 
vidual, gained  a  very  marvellous  aspect,  I  then  led 
him  on  to  an  open  narration  of  the  late  situation  of 
the  court,  which  seemed  to  me  quite  like  a  tale.  1 
heard  of  the  bodily  strength  of  Augustus  the  Second, 
of  his  many  children  and  his  vast  expenses,  then  of  his 
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successor's  love  of  art  and  of  making  collections;  of 
Count  Briilil  and  his  boundless  love  of  maj^nificence, 
which  in  detail  appeared  almost  absurd,  of  his  numer- 
ous hanquets  and  gorgeous  amusements,  which  were  all 
cut  oir  by  Frederick's  invasion  of  Saxony.  The  royal 
epistles  now  lay  in  ruins,  Briild  s  splendours  were  anni- 
hilated, and,  of  the  whole,  a  glorious  land,  much  injured, 
alone  remained. 

When  he  saw  me  astonished  at  that  mad  enjoyment 
of  fortune,  and  then  grieved  by  the  calamity  that  fol- 
lowed, and  informed  me  that  one  expects  from  an 
exjterienced  man  exactly  this,  that  he  shall  be  aston- 
ished at  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  nor  take  too 
lively  an  interest  in  them^  I  felt  a  great  desire  still  to 
remain  awhile  in  the  same  inexperience  as  hitherto;  in 
which  desire  he  strenglhti'ocd  me,  and  very  urgently 
entreated  me,  for  the  present  at  least,  always  to  cling 
to  agreeable  experiences,  and  to  try  to  avoid  those  that 
were  disagreeable  as  much  as  possible,  if  they  should 
intrude  themselves  upon  me.  But  once,  when  the  dis- 
eus«ion  was  again  about  experience  in  general,  aod  I 
related  to  him  those  huUcrous  phrases  of  my  friend 
Belirisch,  he  shook  his  head,  smiling,  and  said,  **  There, 
one  sees  how  it  is  with  wonls  which  ai'e  only  once 
uttered  !  These  sound  so  comical,  nay,  so  silly,  that  it 
would  seem  almost  impossible  to  put  a  rational  mean- 
ing into  them ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  the  attempt  might  be 
made." 

And,  when  I  pressed  him,  he  replied  in  his  intelhgent, 
cheerful  manner,  **  If  you  wnll  allow  me,  while  com- 
menting on  and  completing  your  friend's  observations, 
to  go  on  after  his  fashion,  I  think  he  meant  to  say,  that 
experience  is  nothing  else  tlum  that  one  experiences 
what  one  does  not  %\ish  to  exj)erience ;  which  is  what 
it  amounts  to  for  the  most  part,  at  least  in  this  world." 


EIGHTH   BOOK. 

Another  man,  although  infinitely  different  from 
Behrisch  in  every  respect,  might  yet  be  compared  with 
him  in  a  certain  sense :  I  mean  Oeser,  who  was  also 
one  of  those  men  who  dream  away  their  lives  in  a 
comfortable  state  of  being  busy.  His  friends  them- 
selves secretly  acknowledged,  that,  with  very  fine 
natural  powers,  he  had  not  spent  his  younger  years 
in  sujfiBcient  activity ;  for  which  reason  he  never  went 
so  far  as  to  practise  his  art  with  perfect  technicality. 
Yet  a  certain  diligence  appeared  to  be  reserved  for  his 
old  age;  and,  during  the  many  years  which  I  knew 
him,  he  never  lacked  invention  or  laboriousness.  From 
the  very  first  moment  he  had  attracted  me  very  much : 
even  his  residence,  strange  and  portentous,  was  highly 
charming  to  me.  In  the  old  castle  Pleissenbuig,  at  the 
right-hand  comer,  one  ascended  a  repaired,  cheerful, 
winding  staircase.  The  saloons  of  the  Academy  of 
Design,  of  which  he  was  director,  were  found  to  the 
left,  and  were  light  and  roomy ;  but  he  himself  could 
only  be  reached  through  a  narrow,  dark  passage,  at 
the  end  of  which  one  first  sought  the  entrance  into 
his  apartments,  having  just  passed  between  the  whole 
suite  of  them  and  an  extensive  granary.  The  first 
apartment  was  adorned  with  pictures  from  the  later 
Italian  school,  by  masters  whose  grace  he  used  highly 
to  commend.  As  I,  with  some  noblemen,  had  tal^en 
private  lessons  of  him,  we  were  permitted  to  draw 
here ;  and  we  often  penetrated  into  his  adjoining  private 
cabinet,  which  contained  at  the  same  time  bis  few 
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bookSy  collections  of  •art  and  niitural  curiosities,  and 
whatever  else  might  have  most  interested  him.  Every- 
thing was  arranged  with  taste,  simply,  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  little  space  held  a  great  deal.  The 
furniture,  presses,  and  portfolios  were  elegant,  without 
affectation  or  superfluity.  Thus  also  the  first  thing 
which  he  recommended  to  us,  and  to  wliich  he  always 
recurred,  was  simplicity  10  everything  that  art  and 
manual  lahour  united  are  cialled  upon  to  produce. 
Being  a  sworn  foe  to  the  scroll-and-sheU  style,  and  of 
the  whole  taste  for  quaintness,  he  showed  us  in  cop- 
perplates and  drawings  old  patterns  of  the  sort,  con- 
trasted with  hetter  decorations  and  simpler  forms  of 
furniture,  as  well  as  with  other  appurtenances  of  a 
room ;  and,  beaxuse  everything  about  him  corresponded 
with  these  maxims,  liis  words  and  instructions  made 
a  good  and  lasting  impression  on  us.  Besides  this,  he 
had  an  opportunity  to  let  us  see  his  opinions  in  prac- 
tice; since  he  stood  in  good  consideration,  both  with 
private  and  with  othcial  persons,  and  was  asked  for 
advice  when  there  were  new  buildings  and  alterations. 
He  seemed  in  general  to  be  more  fond  of  preparing 
things  on  occasion,  for  a  certain  end  and  use,  than  of 
undertaking  and  completing  such  as  exist  for  them- 
selves and  require  a  greater  perfection ;  he  was  there- 
fore always  rea*ly  and  at  hand  when  the  publishers 
needed  larger  and  smaller  copperplates  for  any  work ; 
thus  the  \dgnettes  to  Winekelmann's  first  writings  were 
etched  by  him.  But  he  often  made  only  very  sketchy 
drawings,  to  wiiich  Geyser  knew  very  well  how  to 
adapt  himself.  His  figures  had  throughout  something 
general,  not  to  say  ideal  His  women  were  pleasing 
and  agreeable,  his  children  naive  enough ;  only  he  could 
Dot  succeed  with  the  men,  who,  in  his  spirited  but 
always  clouded,  and  at  the  same  time  foreshortening, 
manner,  had  for  the  most  part  the  look  of  LazzaronL 
Since  he  designed  his  composition  less  with  regard  to 
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form  than  to  light,  sliade,  and  masses,  the  general 
effect  was  good  ;  as  indeed  all  that  he  did  and  produced 
was  attended  by  a  pecuUar  grace.  As  he  at  the  same 
time  neither  could  nor  would  control  a  deep-rooted 
propensity  to  the  4sigoificant  and  the  allegorical  —  to 
that  which  excites  a  stiscundary  thought,  so  his  works 
always  furnished  something  to  reflect  ui>un,  and  were  i 
complete  through  a  cuncuptiou,  even  where  they  couldj 
not  be  so  from  ai-t  and  execution.  This  bias,  which  ia| 
always  dangerous,  frequently  le^l  1dm  to  the  very 
bounds  of  good  taste,  if  not  beyond  them.  He  often 
sou gilt  to  attain  his  views  by  the  oddest  notions  and 
by  whimsical  jests ;  nay.  his  l>est  works  always  have  a 
touch  of  humour.  If  the  public  were  not  always  satis- 1 
fied  with  such  thiugs,  he  revengtid  himself  by  a  new 
aud  even  -stranger  drollery.  Thus  be  afterward  exhib- 
ited, in  the  anteroom  of  tlie  great  concert-hail,  an  ideal 
female  figure,  in  Ms  own  style,  who  was  raisiug  a  pair 
of  suuflers  to  a  taper ;  and  he  was  extraordinarily 
delighted  when  he  was  able  to  cause  a  dispute  on  the 
question,  whether  this  singular  nmse  meaut  to  snuff 
the  hght  or  to  extinguish  it  ?  when  he  roguishly  allowed 
all  sorts  of  bantering  by-thoughts  to  peep  forth.    - 

But  tlie  building  of  tlie  new  theatre,  in  my  time, 
made  the  greatest  nnise ;  in  which  his  curtain,  when  it 
was  still   quite    uew,  had    certainly  an    uncommonly 
clianning  etiect.     Oeser  had  taken  the  Muses  out  of 
the  clouds,  upon  which   they  usually  hover  on   such 
occasions,  aud  set  them  upon  the  e^arth.     The  statues  ' 
of  Sofihocles  and  Aristophanes,  around  whom  all  the 
modt^rn  dramatic  writers  were  assembled,  adorned  a 
vestibule  to  the  Temple  of  Fame.     Here,  too,  the  god* 
desses  of  the  arts  were  hkevrise  present;  and  all  was 
dignified  and  beautiful.     But  now  comes  the  oddity 
Through  the  op^en  centi-e  was  seen  the  portal  of  thej 
distant  temple :  aud  a  man  in  a  light  jerkin  was  pass- 
ing  between    the    two   above-mentioned  groups,  and. 
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without  troubliDg  himself  about  them,  directly  up  tn 
the  temple;  he  wafi  seen  from  Wiiud.  aud  was  not 
pftTticularly  distiuguished.  Now,  this  man  was  to 
represent  Shakespeare,  who  without  predecessors  or  fol- 
lowers, without  coiiL-eroiiig  himself  about  iitndels,  went 
to  meet  immortality  iu  his  own  way.  This  wc^rk  was 
executed  on  the  great  floor  over  the  new  theatre.  We 
often  assembled  around  him  there,  and  in  that  y»]aoe  1 
read  aloud  to  him  the  proof-sheets  of  "Musiirion." 

As  to  m}  stdf,  1  by  uo  mcaus  advanced  iu  the  prat- 
tioe  of  the  arL  His  instructions  worked  npoti  our 
mind  and  our  taste ;  but  his  owu  dramng  was  too 
undefined  to  guide  me,  who  had  only  glimmered  along 
by  the  objects  of  art  and  of  nature,  to  a  severe  and 
decided  practice.  Of  the  faces  aud  bodies  he  gave 
us  rather  the  aspect  than  the  forms,  rather  the  postures 
than  the  proportidus.  He  gave  us  the  conceptions  of 
the  figures,  and  desirctl  that  wc  should  imju'css  them 
vividly  upon  our  njiuds.  Tliat  might  have  lieen  beau* 
tifully  aud  properly  done,  if  he  had  not  liad  mere 
beginners  before  Iiim.  If,  on  this  account,  a  preemi- 
nent talent  for  instmetiou  may  be  well  denied  him,  it 
must,  on  the  otber  Iiand,  be  acknowledged  that  he  was 
very  iliscreet  and  politic,  and  tlml  a  hapjiy  adroitness  of 
mind  qualified  hiia  very  peculiarly  for  a  teacher  in  a 
higher  sense.  The  deficiencies  under  which  each  one 
laboured  he  clearly  saw;  but  he  disdainetl  to  reprove 
them  directly,  and  rather  hinted  his  praise  and  censure 
indirectly  and  very  laconically,  One  was  now  com- 
|)elled  to  think  over  the  matter,  and  soon  came  to  a 
far  deeper  insight.  Thus,  for  instance,  I  had  very  care- 
fully executed,  after  a  pattern,  a  nosegay  on  blue  paper, 
with  w^hite  and  black  crayon,  aud  partly  with  the 
stump,  fmrtly  by  hatching  it  up,  had  tried  to  give  efiect 
to  the  little  picture.  After  I  had  been  long  labouring 
in  this  way,  he  once  came  behind  me,  and  said,  **  More 
paper!"  upon  wliicli  he  immediately  withdrew.     My 
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neighbour  and  I  puzzled  our  heads  as  to  what  this 
could  nieati ;  fur  my  bouquet,  on  a  large  half-slieet,  had 
pleutj  of  space  arouud  it.  After  we  had  reflected  a 
long  while^  we  thought,  at  last^  that  we  had  hit  his 
meaning,  when  we  remarked,  that,  by  working  together 
the  black  and  the  wliite,  I  liad  quite  covered  up  the  blue 
ground,  hftd  destroyed  the  middle  tint,  and,  in  fact,  with 
great  industry,  had  produced  a  disagreeable  drawing. 
As  to  the  rest,  he  did  not  fail  to  instruct  ua  in  per- 
spective, and  in  hghL  and  shade,  sufficiently  indeed, 
but  always  so  that  we  had  to  exert  and  torment  our- 
selves to  find  tlie  appbcatiou  of  the  principles  commu- 
nicated. Probalily  his  view  with  regard  to  us  who  did 
not  intend  to  become  artists,  was  only  to  form  the 
judgment  and  taste,  and  to  make  us  acquainted  with 
the  requisites  of  a  work  of  art,  without  precisely 
requiring  that  we  should  produce  one.  Since,  more- 
over, patient  industry  was  not  my  talent,  for  nothing 
gave  me  pleasure  except  what  came  to  me  at  once,  so 
by  di*;,n'c«;!^  I  became  discoumged,  if  not  lazy ;  and,  aa 
knowledge  is  more  comfortable  than  doing,  I  was  quite 
content  to  follow  wherever  he  chose,  after  his  own 
fashion,  to  lead  us. 

At  this  time  the  '*  Lives  of  the  Painters,"  by  D'Argen- 
ville,  was  translated  into  f ferman :  I  obtained  it  quite 
fresh,  and  studied  it  assiduously  enough.  This  seemed 
to  please  Oeser;  and  he  procured  us  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  many  a  portfolio  out  of  the  great  Leipzig 
collections,  and  thus  introduced  us  to  the  history  of 
the  aii.  But  even  tlicse  exercises  produced  in  me  an 
effect  diflerent  from  that  which  he  probably  had  in 
mind.  The  manifold  subjects  which  I  saw  treated 
by  artists  awakened  the  poetic  talent  in  me :  and,  as 
one  easily  makes  an  engraving  for  a  poem  ;  so  did  1  now 
make  poems  to  the  engravings  and  drawings,  by  contriv- 
ing to  present  to  myself  the  personages  introduced  in 
them  in  this  their  previous  and  subsequent  condition,  and 
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sometimes  to  compose  a  little  song  which  might  have 
suited  them ;  and  thus  accustomed  uiyself  to  consider 
the  arts  in  counection  with  each  other,  Kveu  the  mis- 
take which  I  made,  so  that  my  poems  were  often 
descriptive,  were  useful  to  me  in  the  sequel,  when  I 
came  to  more  reflection,  by  making  me  attentive  to 
the  diflerences  l>etweeo  the  arts.  Of  such  little  tilings 
many  were  in  the  coUection  which  Behrisch  had  ar- 
ranged, but  there  is  nothing  left  of  theoi  now. 

The  atmosphere  of  art  and  taste  in  wiiich  Oe&er 
lived,  and  into  which  one  was  drawn,  pro\ided  one 
visited  him  frequently,  w^as  the  more  and  more  worthy 
and  delightful,  because  he  was  fond  of  remembering 
departed  or  absent  persons,  with  whom  he  had  been, 
or  still  continued  to  he,  on  good  terms ;  for,  if  he  had 
once  given  any  ooe  his  esteem,  he  remained  unalterable 
in  his  conduct  toward  him,  and  always  showed  himself 
equally  friendly. 

After  we  had  heard  Caylus  preeminently  extolled 
among  the  French,  he  made  us  also  acquainted  w^ith 
Germans  of  activity  in  this  department,  Thus  we 
learaed  tlmt  Professor  Christ,  as  an  amateur,  a  collector, 
a  connoisseur,  a  fellow  labourer,  had  done  good  service 
for  art,  and  had  applieil  his  learning  to  its  tme  im- 
provement, Heioecken,  on  the  contrary,  could  not  be 
honourably  mentioned,  partly  because  he  devoted  him- 
self too  assiduously  to  the  ever-childish  beginnings  of 
German  art,  which  <3eser  little  valued,  partly  Ix^cause 
he  had  once  treated  Winekelmann  shabbOy,  wliich 
oonld  never  be  forgiven  him  Our  attention,  however, 
was  strongly  drawn  to  the  labours  of  Lippert,  since  our 
instnictor  knew  how  to  set  forth  his  merits  sufficiently, 
"  For,"  he  said,  "  although  single  statues  and  larger 
groups  of  sculpture  remain  the  foundation  and  the 
summit  of  all  knowledge  of  art,  yet,  either  as  originals 
or  as  casts,  they  are  seldom  to  be  seen  ;  on  the  contrary, 
by  Lippert,  a  little  world  of  gems  is  made  knov^ii,  in 
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which  the  morc  comprehensible  merit  of  the  ancientR. 
their  happy  iuveuLiuii,  judieious  composition,  tasteful 
ti*eatineut,  are  made  more  striking  and  intelligil>le, 
while,  from  the  great  numher  of  them,  comparison  ia 
much  more  possible."  WjUe  now  we  were  busying 
ourselves  with  these  as  ranch  as  was  allowed,  Winckel- 
mauu's  lofty  life  of  art  in  Italy  was  pointed  out,  and 
we  took  his  first  writings  iu  hand  with  devotion ;  for 
Oeser  had  a  passionate  I'everenee  for  him  which  he  was 
able  easily  to  instil  into  us.  The  problematical  part 
of  those  hLtle  treatises,  which  are,  besiiles,  confused 
even  from  their  irony,  and  from  their  referring  to 
opiiuons  and  events  altogether  pecuhar,  we  were,  in- 
deed,  unable  to  decipher;  hut  as  Oeser  had  great  in- 
fluence over  us,  and  incessantly  gave  them  out  to  us 
as  the  gospel  of  the  beantifnb  and  still  more  of  the 
tasteful  and  the  pleasing,  we  found  out  the  general 
sense,  and  fancied,  that,  with  such  iuterpretations,  we 
should  go  on  the  more  securely,  as  we  regarded  it  no 
small  haj»piness  to  draw  from  the  same  fountain  from 
which  Wiuckelmanu  had  allayed  his  earhest  thirst 

No  greater  good  fortune  can  befall  a  city,  than  when 
several  educated  men,  like-minded  in  what  is  good  and 
right,  Hve  together  in  it.  lA^ip/ig  had  this  advantage, 
and  eu joyed  it  the  nicire  peaci^ fully,  as  so  many  ditler- 
ences  of  judgment  had  not  yet  manifested  themselves. 
Huber,  a  print  collector  and  well-experienced  connois- 
seur, had  furthermore  the  gmtefully  acknowledged 
merit  of  having  deter mineil  to  make  the  work  of  Ger- 
man hterature  known  to  the  French ;  Kreuchauf»  an 
amateur  with  a  practised  eye,  who,  as  the  friend  of 
the  wiiole  society  of  art,  might  regard  all  collections 
as  his  own ;  Winkler,  who  mucli  loved  to  share  with 
others  the  intelligent  delight  he  cherij^hed  for  his  treas- 
ures; many  more  >vho  were  added  to  the  hst» — all 
lived  and  laboured  with  one  feehng;  and,  often  as  I 
was  permitted  to  be  present  when  they  examined  works 
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of  art,  I  do  not  rememhter  tliat  a  diapute  ever  arose* 
The  school  from  wliich  the  artist  had  proceeded,  the 
time  in  wliich  he  lived,  the  peculiar  talent  which 
nature  had  hiestowed  ou  hi  in,  and  the  degree  of  excel- 
lence to  which  he  had  hrought  it  in  his  i>erfarmances, 
were  always  fairly  cunsidered.  There  was  no  predilec- 
tion for  spiritual  or  temporal  siihjects,  for  landscape 
or  for  city  views,  for  animate  or  inanimate ;  the  ques- 
tion was  always  ahout  accordance  with  art. 

Now,  althougli  from  tlieir  situation,  miHie  of  thought, 
abilities,  and  opportunities,  these  amateurs  and  col- 
lectors inclined  more  to  the  Dutch  school,  yet,  wlule 
the  eye  w^as  practised  on  the  endless  merits  of  the 
northwestern  artist,  a  look  of  reverential  longing  was 
always  turned  toward  the  southeast. 

And  so  the  university,  where  1  neglected  the  ends 
of  Vinth  my  family  and  myself,  was  to  ground  me  in 
that  in  w^hieh  T  afterward  found  the  gr»3atest  satisfac- 
tion of  my  hfe  :  the  impression  of  those  locahties,  too, 
in  which  I  received  sncli  important  incitements,  has 
always  remained  to  me  most  dear  and  precious.  The 
old  Pleissenburg ;  the  rooms  of  the  Academy;  but, 
above  alL  the  al>ode  of  Oeser ;  and  no  less  the  collec- 
tions of  Winkler  and  Richter,  —  I  have  always  vividly 
present  before  me. 

But  a  young  man,  who,  wdiile  older  persons  are 
conversing  witli  each  other  on  subjects  already  familiar 
to  thera,  is  in  struct  e^l  only  incidentally,  and  for  whom 
the  most  difficult  part  of  the  business^  that  of  rightly 
armnging  all  —  yet  remains,  must  find  himself  in  a 
veiy  painful  situation.  I  therefore,  as  well  as  others, 
looked  about  with  longing  for  some  new  light,  which 
was  indeed  to  come  to  us  from  a  man  to  whom  we 
owed  so  much  ali-eady* 

The  mind  can  be  highly  delighted  in  two  ways,  ^ 
by  perception  and  eonceptiou.  But  the  former  demands 
a  worthy  object,  which  is  not  always  at  hand,  and  a 
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proportiooate  culture,  wliich  ooe  does  not  immediately 
attain,  CoDception,  oo  the  other  haiid»  requires  only 
susceptibility :  it  brings  its  subject-matter  with  it,  and 
18  itself  the  instrument  of  culture.  Hence  that  beam 
of  light  was  most  welcome  to  us  which  that  most 
excellent  thinker  brought  down  to  us  through  dark 
clouds.  One  must  be  a  young  man  to  render  present 
to  one's  self  the  effect  which  Lessing  s  "  Laocoon  **  pro- 
duced upon  us,  by  transporting  us  out  of  the  region  of 
scanty  perceptions  into  the  open  fields  of  thought 
The  id  pidura  poesis,  so  long  misuuderstood,  was  at 
once  laid  aside:  the  diilerence  between  plastic  and 
speakiug  art^  was  made  clear;  the  summits  of  the  two 
now  appeared  sundered,  however  uear  their  bases  might 
border  on  each  other.  Tiie  plastic  artist  was  to  keep 
himself  within  the  iKvunils  f>f  the  beautiful,  if  the  artist 
of  language,  who  cannot  disjMimse  with  the  significant 
in  any  kind,  is  permitted  to  ramble  abroad  beyond 
them.  Tlie  former  labours  for  the  outer  sense,  which 
is  satisfied  only  by  the  lieautiful ;  the  latter  for  the 
imagination,  which  may  even  reconcile  itself  to  the 
ugly.  All  the  consequences  of  this  splendid  thought 
were  illumined  to  us  as  by  a  lightning-flash :  all  the 
criticism  which  had  hitherto  guided  and  judged  was 
thrown  away  like  a  worn-out  coat.  We  considered 
ourselves  freed  from  all  evd,  and  fancied  we  might 
venture  to  look  down  with  some  compassion  upon  the 
otherwise  so  splendid  sixteenth  century,  when,  in  Ger- 
man sculptures  and  poems,  they  knew  how  to  represent 
life  only  under  the  form  of  a  fool  hung  with  bells, 
death  under  the  misformed  shape  of  a  rattling  skeleton, 
and  the  necessary  and  accidental  evils  of  the  world 
under  tlie  image  of  the  caricatured  Devil. 

What  enchanted  us  most  was  the  beauty  of    that 

*  '*  Blldtnde  und  Bendende  Kunsf*'  The  expression  *'  speaking 
art'*  is  aneci  la  product;  a  (•orreHpoiKUti^ antjtWeis,  though  ^^beUe^* 
leUres''  would  W  Uie  orttinary  rendering. —  Tjuns, 
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thought,  that  the  ancients  had  recogDised  death  as  the 
brother  of  sleep,  and  had  represeutetl  them  similar, 
even  to  confiisioD,  as  becomes  Mensechmi.  Here  we 
could  first  do  Iiigh  honour  to  the  triumph  of  the  heau- 
tiful,  and  banish  the  ugly  of  every  kind  into  the  low 
sphere  of  the  ridiculous  within  the  realm  of  ait,  since 
it  could  not  be  utterly  driven  out  of  the  world. 

The  splendour  of  such  leading  and  fundamental  con- 
ceptions appears  only  to  the  mind  upon  which  they 
exercise  theii*  infinite  activity,  —  appears  only  to  the 
age  in  which,  after  being  longed  for,  tliey  come  forth  at 
the  right  moment.     Then  do  those  at  whose  disixjsal 
■  such  nourishment  is  placed  fuudly  occupy  whole  periods 
[of  their  lives  with  it,  and  rejoice  in  a  superabundant 
[growth ;  while  men  are  not  wanting,  meanwhile,  who 
resist  such  an  eftect  on  the  sp»€t,  nor  others  who  after- 
ward haggle  and  cavil  at  its  high  meimiug. 

But,  as  conception  and  perception  mutually  require 
'  each  other,  I  could  not  loug  work  up  these  new 
thoughts  \^ithout  au  infinite  desire  arising  within  me 
to  see  important  works  of  art,  once  and  away,  in  great 
number,  1  therefore  determined  to  visit  Dresden  with- 
out delay.  I  was  not  in  want  of  the  necessary  cash : 
but  there  were  other  diflieulties  to  overcome,  which 
1  needlessly  increased  stdl  further,  through  my  whim- 
sical disposition  ;  for  1  kept  luy  purpose  a  secret  from 
every  one,  l>ecause  1  wished  to  cootem plate  the  treas- 
ures of  art  there  quite  after  my  own  way,  and,  as 
I  thought,  to  allow  no  one  to  perplex  me.  Besides 
this,  so  simple  a  matter  became  more  Oi>mpUcated  by 
still  another  eccentricity. 

We  have  weaknesses,  both  hy  birth  and  by  educa- 
tion ;  and  it  may  be  questioned  wliich  of  the  two  gives 
U8  the  most  trouble.  Willingly  as  I  made  myself  familiar 
with  all  sorts  of  conditions,  and  many  as  had  been  my 
inducements  to  do  so,  an  excessive  aversion  from  all 
inns  had  nevertheless   been  instilled  into  me  by  my 
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father.  This  fei^liiig  had  taken  firm  root  id  him  on 
his  travels  through  Italy,  France,  and  Germany.  Al- 
though he  seldom  spoke  in  images,  and  only  called 
them  to  his  aid  when  he  was  very  cheerful,  yet  he 
used  often  to  repeat  that  he  always  fancied  he  saw 
a  great  cohweh  spun  across  the  gate  of  an  inn,  so 
ingeniously  that  the  insects  could  indeed  tly  in,  but 
that  even  the  privdeged  wasps  could  not  fly  out  again 
unplucked  It  seemed  to  him  something  horri))le  that 
one  should  he  ohhged  io  pay  immoderately  for  renounc- 
ing one's  hal>its  and  all  that  was  dear  to  one  in  life, 
and  Mving  after  the  manner  of  puhlieaus  and  waitera 
He  praised  the  hospitality  of  the  olden  time ;  and, 
reluctantly  as  he  otherwise  endured  even  anything 
unusual  in  the  house,  he  yet  practised  hospitality,  espe- 
cially toward  artists  and  virtuosi.  Thus  gossip  Seekatz 
always  had  his  quarters  with  us ;  and  Abel,  the  last 
musician  who  handled  the  viol  di  gfimha  wdth  success 
and  applause,  was  well  received  and  entertained.  With 
such  youthful  impressions,  which  nothing  had  as  yet 
i-ubbed  otf,  how^  could  I  have  resolved  to  set  foot  in  an 
inn  in  a  strange  city  ?  Nothing  would  liave  been 
easier  than  to  find  quarters  with  gr>od  friends.  H  of  rath 
Krebel,  Assessor  Hermann,  and  others,  had  often 
spoken  to  me  about  it  already ;  but  even  to  these  my 
trip  was  to  remain  a  secret,  and  I  hit  upon  a  most 
singular  notion.  My  next-rotun  neighbour,  the  indus- 
trious theologian,  whose  eyes  unfortunately  constantly 
gi-ew  weaker  and  weaker,  had  a  relation  in  Dresden, 
a  shoemaker,  with  whom  from  time  to  time  he  cor- 
responded. Fur  a  long  while  already  this  nmn  had 
been  highly  remarkable  Un  me  on  account  of  his  ex- 
presaious,  and  the  arrival  of  one  of  his  letters  was 
always  celehmted  by  us  as  a  holiday.  The  mode  in 
which  he  replied  to  the  complaints  of  his  cousin,  who 
feared  blindness,  was  quite  peculiar :  for  he  did  not 
trouble  himself  about  grounds  of  consolation,  which  are 
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always  hard  to  find  ;  but  the  cheerful  way  in  whkh  he 
looked  upon  his  own  uarrtjw,  pixir,  toilsome  life,  the 
meiTimeut  which  he  drew,  even  from  evils  and  incou- 
veniences,  the  indestrueiihle  conviction  that  life  is  in 
itself  and  on  its  own  aceunnt  a  hlcssing,  cummnnicated 
itself  to  him  who  read  the  letter,  and,  for  the  moment 
at  least,  transposed  him  into  a  like  mood.  Enthu- 
siastic as  I  was,  I  had  often  sent  my  com  j  dim  en  Is  to 
this  mao,  extolled  his  happy  natural  gift,  and  expressed 
the  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  him.  All  this 
}>eing  premised,  nothing  seemed  to  me  more  natural 
than  to  seek  him  out,  to  eonverse  with  him,—  nay,  to 
lodge  with  him,  and  to  learn  to  know  him  intimately. 
My  guod  candidate,  after  some  opposition,  gave  me 
a  letter,  written  with  ditliculty,  to  carry  witli  me ;  and, 
full  of  longing,  I  went  to  Dresden  in  the  yellow  coach, 
with  my  matriculation  in  my  pocket. 

I  went  in  search  of  my  shoemaker,  and  soon  found 
him  in  the  sulmrb  {Vorstadi),  He  received  me  in 
a  friendly  manner,  sitting  upon  his  stool,  and  said, 
emiling,  after  he  hiid  read  the  letter,  "  I  see  from 
this*  ytmng  sir,  that  you  are  a  %vhimsieul  Christian." 
"  How  80,  master  V  I  replied.  "  No  olfeuce  meant  l)y 
*  whiniskaV,  "  he  continued  :  "  one  calls  every  one  80 
who  is  not  consistent  with  himself;  and  I  call  you 
a  whimsical  Christian  because  you  acknowledge  your- 
self a  follower  of  our  Lord  in  one  thing,  but  not 
in  another."  On  my  requesting  him  to  enlighten  me, 
he  said  further,  "It  seems  that  your  view  is,  to 
announcM^  glad  tidings  to  the  poor  and  lowly;  that 
is  good,  and  tliis  imitation  of  the  Lord  is  praiseworthy : 
hut  ycm  should  reflect,  besides,  that  he  rather  sat  down 
to  table  with  prosi>erous  rich  folks,  where  them  was 
good  fare,  and  that  he  himself  did  not  despise  the 
sweet  scent  of  the  ointment,  of  which  you  will  find 
the  opjMJsite  in  my  house." 

This  pleasant  beginning  put  me  at  once  in  good 
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tLuraniir,  and  we  rallied  each  other  for  some  tima  His 
wife  fltood  doubting  how  she  should  board  and  lodge 
such  a  giiest  On  this  point,  too,  lie  liatl  notions  which 
referred,  not  only  to  the  Bible,  but  also  to  ''Gottfried's 
Chronicle;*'  and  when  we  were  agi-eed  that  I  was 
to  stay,  I  gave  my  purse,  such  as  it  w^as,  into  the 
charge  of  my  hostess,  and  requested  her  to  furnish 
herself  from  it,  if  anything  should  be  necessary.  When 
he  would  have  declined  it,  and  somewhat  waggishly 
gave  me  to  understand  that  he  was  not  so  burned  out 
as  he  might  appear,  1  disarmed  him  by  saying,  "  Even 
if  it  were  only  to  change  water  into  wine,  such  a  well- 
tried  domestic  resource  would  nut  l:»e  out  of  place,  since 
there  are  no  more  miracles  nowadays/'  The  hostess 
seemed  to  find  my  conduct  less  and  less  strange :  we  had 
soon  accommodated  ourselves  to  each  other,  and  si>ent  a 
verj'  merry  evening.  He  remained  always  the  same, 
because  all  tlowwi  from  one  source.  His  |>eculiarity 
was  an  apt  c<jmnion  sense,  which  rested  upon  a  cheer- 
ful disposition,  and  took  delight  in  uniform  habitual 
activity*  That  he  should  labour  incessantly  was  his 
first  and  most  necessary  care ;  that  he  regarded  every- 
thing else  as  secondary,  —  this  kept  up  liis  comfort^ible 
state  of  mind ;  and  I  must  reckon  him  before  many 
others  in  the  class  of  tliose  who  are  called  practical 
unconscious  pliil osopbers.* 

The  hour  when  the  gallery  was  to  be  opened 
appeared,  after  having  been  expectetl  with  imj^atience. 
I  entered  into  this  sanctuary,  and  my  astonishment 
surpassed  every  conception  which  I  bad  fornie<l  This 
room,  returning  into  itself,  in  which  splendour  and 
neatness  reigned  together  with  the  deepest  stillness; 
the  dazzhng  frames,  all  nearer  to  the  time  in  which 
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^  ^*  Pratische  PhUosophen,  bemussilose  Weltweisen.-^  It  ie  im- 
pCMisible  lo  givH  two  siibf*taii lives,  as  in  the  oriijliial,  since  ihi«  is 
effected  by  UMiug  tutu  the  word  of  Greek,  then  ihu  word  of  Germau 
origin,  whereas  we  have  but  one*  —  Trans. 
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they  had  been  gilded;  the  floor  poUahed  with  bees- 
wax ;  the  spaces  more  trodden  by  speetatoi-s  than  used 
by  copyists, — ^  imparted  a  feeling  of  solemnity,  unique 
of  its  kiud,  which  so  much  the  more  resembled  the  sen- 
sation with  which  one  treads  a  chiircli,  as  the  adorn- 
ments of  so  many  a  temple,  the  ohjt^ets  of  so  much 
adoration,  seemed  here  again  set  up  uuly  for  the  sacred 
purposes  of  art.  I  readily  put  up  with  the  cursory 
description  of  my  guide,  only  I  requested  that  I  might 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  outer  gallery*  Here,  to 
my  comfort,  I  felt  really  at  hoiue.  I  had  already  seen 
the  works  of  several  artists,  others  I  knew  from  engrav- 
ings, others  by  name.  I  did  not  conceal  this,  and 
1  thus  inspired  my  couductor  with  some  confideuce: 
nay,  the  rapture  which  I  expressed  at  pieces  where  the 
pencd  had  gained  the  victory  over  nature  delighted 
him ;  for  such  were  the  things  which  principally 
attracted  me,  where  the  comparison  wdth  known  nature 
must  necessarily  enliauce  the  value  of  art. 

Wlien  I  again  entered  my  shoemaker's  house  for 
dinner,  1  scarcely  beheved  my  eyes;  for  I  fancied  I 
saw  before  me  a  picture  by  Ostade,  so  perfect  that  all 
it  needed  was  to  i>e  hung  up  in  the  gallery.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  objects,  the  light,  the  shadow,  the  brownish 
tint  of  the  whole,  the  magical  harmony,  —  everythiug 
that  one  admires  in  those  jnctures,  I  here  saw  in  reahty. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  I  perceived,  in  so  high  a 
degree,  the  faculty  which  I  afterward  exercised  with 
more  consciousness ;  namely,  that  of  seeing  nature  with 
the  eyes  of  this  or  that  artist,  to  whose  works  1  had 
devoted  a  particular  attention.  This  faculty  has  afforded 
me  much  eujoymeut,  but  has  also  increased  the  desire 
zealously  to  abandon  my.^elf,  from  time  to  time,  to  the 
exercise  of  a  talent  which  nature  seemed  to  have 
denied  ma 

I  visited  the  gallerj^  at  all  permitted  hours,  and  con- 
tinued to  express  too  loudly  the  ecstasy  with  which  I 
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beheld  many  precious  works.  I  thus  frustrated  my 
laudable  purpose  of  remaiuing  uuknowu  and  un- 
noticed ;  au J  whereas  only  one  of  the  uiiderkeepers 
had  hitherto  had  iiitereourse  ^vith  me,  the  gallery- 
inspector,  CouDsellor  Riedel,  now  also  took  notice  of 
me.  aud  called  my  attention  to  many  things  which 
seemed  chiefly  to  lie  within  my  sphere.  I  found  this 
excellent  man  just  as  active  and  obliging  then,  as 
when  I  afterward  saw  him  duriug  many  years,  and  as 
he  shows  himself  to  this  day.  His  image  has,  for  me, 
interwoven  itself  ao  closely  with  those  treasures  of  ait, 
that  I  can  never  regard  the  two  apart :  the  remem- 
brance of  him  has  even  acconijianied  me  to  Italy, 
where,  in  many  large  and  rich  collections,  his  presence 
would  have  been  very  desirable. 

Since,  even  with  strangers  and  unknown  persons, 
one  cannot  gaze  on  such  works  silently  and  without 
mutual  sympathy,  —  nay,  since  the  first  sight  of  them 
is  i-ather  adapted,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  open  hearts 
toward  each  other,  I  tliere  got  into  conversation  with 
a  young  man  who  seemed  to  l>e  residing  at  Dresden, 
and  to  l>elong  to  some  eml>assy.  He  invitetl  me  to 
come  in  the  evening  to  an  inn  where  a  hvely  company 
met,  and  where,  by  each  one's  paying  a  moderate 
reckoning,  one  could  pass  some  very  pleasant  hours. 

1  repaired  thither,  but  did  not  find  the  company ; 
and  the  waiter  somewhat  surprised  me  when  lie  de- 
livered the  compliments  of  the  gentleman  who  made 
the  appointment  with  me,  by  which  the  latter  sent  an 
excuse  for  coming  somewhat  later,  witli  the  addition 
that  I  must  not  take  oifence  at  anything  that  might 
occur ;  also,  that  I  should  have  nothing  to  pay  beyond 
my  own  score.  I  knew  not  what  to  make  of  these 
woi-ds:  my  father's  cobwebs  came  into  my  head,  and  I 
composed  myself  to  await  whatever  might  lu^falh  The 
company  assembled;  my  acquaintaoce  intrrxiuced  me; 
and  I  could  not  be  attentive  long,  without  discovering 
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that  they  were  aiiniug  at  the  mystification  of  a  young 
Ljnan,  who  showed  himself  a  novice  by  an  obstreperous, 
"assuming  deportment :  I  therefore  kept  very  much  on 
my  guard,  so  that  they  might  not  find  deUght  in 
^selecting  me  as  his  fellow.  At  table  this  intention 
ame  more  apparent  to  everybody,  except  to  him- 
.  They  drank  ntore  aoJ  more  deeply :  and,  when 
fa  vivat  in  honoui-  of  sweethearts  was  started  every  one 
solemnly  sw^ore  that  there  should  never  be  another  out 
of  those  glasses;  they  flung  them  behind  them,  and 
this  was  the  signal  for  far  greater  folhes.  At  last  I 
withdrew  very  quietl)' ;  and  the  waiter,  while  demand- 
ing quite  a  moderate  amount,  requested  me  to  come 
again,  as  they  did  not  go  on  so  wildly  every  evening, 
I  w^as  far  from  my  lodgingH,  and  it  was  near  midnight 
when  I  reached  them,  1  found  the  doors  unlocked ; 
everybody  was  in  bed ;  and  one  lamp  illunnnaled  the 
Darrow  domestic  household,  where  my  eye,  more  and 
more  practised,  immediately  perceived  the  finest  pic- 
ture by  Schalken,  from  which  I  could  nut  tear  myself 
away,  so  that  it  banished  from  me  all  sleep. 

The  few  days  of  my  residence  in  Drestien  were 
solely  devoted  to  the  picture-gallery.  The  antiquities 
still  stood  in  the  pavUiou  of  the  greiit  garden  ;  imt 
I  declined  seeing  them,  as  well  as  all  the  otiier  pre- 
cious things  which  Dresden  contained,  being  but  too 
full  of  the  conviction,  that,  even  in  and  about  the  col- 
lection of  paintings,  much  must  yet  remain  Iiiddeu 
[from  me.  Thus  1  took  the  excellein'c  i»f  the  Itahan 
ers  more  on  trust  and  in  faith,  tljan  by  pretending 
any  insight  into  them.  What  I  cuuld  not  luok 
upon  as  nature,  put  in  the  place  of  nature,  and  com- 
pare with  a  known  object,  was  without  effect  upon 
me.  It  is  the  material  impression  wliich  makes  the 
beginning  even  to  every   more  elevated  taste. 

With  my  shoemaker   I  lived  on  very  good  terma 
He  was  witty  and  varied  enough,  and  we  often  outvied 
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each  other  in  merry  conceits :  nevertheless,  a  man  who 
thinks  himself  happy,  and  desires  others  to  do  the 
same,  makes  us  discontented ;  indeed,  the  repetition  of 
such  sentiments  produces  weariness.  I  found  myself 
well  occupied,  entertained,  excited,  but  by  no  means 
happy ;  and.  the  shoes  from  his  last  would  not  fit  me. 
We  parted,  however,  as  the  best  friends ;  and  even  my 
hostess,  on  my  departure,  was  not  dissatisfied  with  me. 

Shortly  before  my  departure,  something  else  very 
pleasant  was  to  happen.  By  the  mediation  of  that 
young  man,  who  wished  to  somewhat  regain  his  credit 
with  me,  I  was  introduced  to  the  Director  von  Hage- 
dorn,  who,  with  great  kindness,  showed  me  his  collec- 
tion, and  was  highly  delighted  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  young  lover  of  art.  He  himself,  as  becomes 
a  connoisseur,  was  quite  peculiarly  in  love  with  the 
pictures  which  he  possessed,  and  therefore  seldom 
found  in  others  an  interest  such  as  he  wished.  It 
gave  him  particular  satisfaction  that  I  was  so  exces- 
sively pleased  with  a  picture  by  Schwanefeld,  and  that 
I  was  not  tired  of  praising  and  extolling  it  in  every 
single  part ;  for  landscapes,  which  again  reminded  me 
of  the  beautiful  clear  sky  under  which  I  had  grown 
up,  of  the  vegetable  luxuriance  of  those  spots,  and  of 
whatever  other  favours  a  warmer  climate  offers  to  man, 
were  just  the  things  that  most  affected  me  in  the 
imitation,  while  they  awakened  in  me  a  longing 
remembrance. 

These  delightful  experiences,  preparing  both  mind 
and  sense  for  true  art,  were  nevertheless  interrupted 
and  damped  by  one  of  the  most  melancholy  sights, 
—  by  the  destroyed  and  desolate  condition  of  so  many 
of  the  streets  of  Dresden  through  which  I  took  my 
way.  The  Mohrenstrasse  in  ruins,  and  the  Church 
(Kreuzkirche)  of  tjie  Cross,  with  its  shattered  tower, 
impressed  themselves  deeply  upon  me,  and  still  stand 
like  a  gloomy   spot  in  my  imagination.     From  the 
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cupola  of  the  Lady  Church  {Frauenkirek^)  I  saw  these 
pitiable  ruins  scattered  about  amid  the  lieautiful  order 
of  the  city-  Here  the  clerk  couimended  to  me  the  art 
of  the  architect,  who  had  already  fitted  up  church  and 
cupola  for  so  undesirable  an  event,  and  had  built  them 
bomb-proof.  The  ^ood  sacristan  then  pointed  out  to 
me  the  ruins  on  all  aides,  and  said  doubtfully  and 
laconically,  **  The  enemy  hath  done  this ! " 

At  last,  though   very  loath,  I  returned  to  Leipzig, 

.and  found  my   friends,  who   were  not  used   to  such 

'digressions  in  me,  in  great  astooishment,  busied  with 
all  sorts  of  conjectures  as  to  what  might  be  the  import 
of  my  mysterious  journey.  When,  upon  this,  I  told 
them  my  story  quite  in  order,  they  declared  it  was  only 

^a  made-up  tale,  and  sagaciously  tried  to  get  at  the  hot- 

^  torn  of  the  riddle  which  I  had  been  waggish  enough  lo 
conceal  under  my  shoemaker-lodgings. 

But,  could  they  have  looked  into  my  heart,  they 
would  have  dis<:^overed  no  waggery  there ;  for  the  truth 

r  of  that  old  proverb,  "  He  tliat  increaseth  knowledge 
inereaseLh  sorrow,"  had  struck  me  with  all  its  force: 
and  the  more  I  struggled  to  arrange  and  appropriate  to 
myself  what  I  had  seen,  the  less  1  succeeded.  1  had 
at  last  to  content  myself  with  a  silent  after-operation. 
Ordinary  life  earned  me  away  again ;  and  1  at  last  felt 
myself  quite  comfortable  when  a  friendly  intercourse, 
improvement  in  bmnches  of  knowledge  which  were 
suitable  for  me,  and  a  certain  practice  of  the  hand, 

^  engaged  me  in  a  manner  less  important,  but  more  in 
accordance  with  my  strength. 

Very  pleasant  and  wholesome  for  me  was  the  con- 
nection I  formed  with  the  Breitkopf  family,  Bernhard 
Cliristoph  Breitkopf,  the  proper  founder  of  the  family, 
who  had  crmie  to  Leipzig  as  a  poor  Journeyman  pnoter, 

I  was  yet  living,  and  occupied  the  (Jolden  Bear,  a  re- 
ipectable  house  in  the  New  Newmarket,  with  Gottsched 

[as  an  inmate.     The  8on«  Johanu  Gottlob  ImmanueL, 
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had  already  been  long  married,  and  was  the  father  of 
many  children.  They  thiiu«;lit  they  could  not  spend  a 
part  of  their  eonsiderable  weaUh  better  than  in  putting 
up,  opposite  the  tirst  bouse,  a  lat^e  new  one,  the  Silver 
Bear,  which  they  built  higher  atid  more  extensive  than 
the  original  huuse  itself.  Just  at  the  time  of  tlie 
building  I  became  acquaitit^d  with  the  family.  The 
eldest  sou,  who  might  have  l)een  some  years  older 
than  I,  was  a  well-formed  yttung  man,  devoted  to 
music,  and  practised  to  play  ykil  fully  on  both  the 
piitnu  and  the  viulin.  The  second,  a  true,  gorjd  soul, 
hkewise  musical,  erdivened  the  concerts  which  were 
often  got  up,  no  less  than  bis  elder  brother.  They 
were  both  kindly  disposed  toward  me,  as  well  as  their 
pai^enta  and  sisters.  1  lent  the  in  a  helping  hand  dur- 
ing the  building  up  and  Urn  finishing,  the  furnishing 
and  the  moving  in,  and  thus  formed  a  conception  of 
much  that  belongs  to  such  an  affair ;  I  also  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  Oeser's  irjstructions  put  in  prac- 
tice. In  the  new  house,  which  I  hiul  thus  seen  erected, 
I  was  often  a  visitor.  We  had  many  pursuits  in 
common ;  and  the  eldest  son  set  some  of  my  songs  to 
music,  which,  when  printed,  bore  bis  name,  but  not 
mine,  and  have  been  little  known.  1  have  selected 
the  best,  and  inserted  them  among  my  other  little 
jioems.  The  father  had  invented  or  |>erfected  musical 
type.  He  granted  me  the  use  of  a  fine  Ubrai-y,  w^hich 
related  principally  to  the  origin  and  progress  of  print- 
ing ;  and  thus  I  gained  some  knowledge  m  tlmt  depart- 
ment. I  found  there,  nmreuver,  good  ei^pper-plate^, 
which  exhihited  antiquity,  and  advanced  on  this  side 
also  my  studies,  which  were  still  further  promoted  by 
the  circumstance  that  a  considerable  collection  of  casts 
had  fallen  inl<j  disorder  in  moving.  I  set  them  right 
again  as  well  as  1  c«>uld,  nnd  iu  iloing  so  w^as  com- 
]>elled  to  search  Lippert  and  otiier  authorities.  A 
physician,  I^octor  Keichel,  likewi.'se  an  inmate  of  the 
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house,  I  consulted  from  Lirae  to  time  when  I  felt,  if 
not  sick,  yet  unwell ;  and  thus  we  led  together  a  quiet, 
pleasant  life, 

I  was  now  to  enter  into  another  sort  of  connection 
in  this  house ;  for  the  ocipper-plate  engmver,  Stock,  had 
moved  into  the  attic.  He  was  a  native  of  Nuremberg, 
a  very  industrious  man,  aud,  iu  liis  labours,  precise 
and  methodical  He  also,  like  Geyser,  eugraved,  after 
Oesers  designs,  larger  and  smaller  plates,  which  came 
more  and  more  into  vogue  for  novels  and  poems.  He 
etched  very  neatly,  so  that  his  work  came  out  of  the 
aquafortis  almost  huished  ;  aud  but  little  toucbing-up 
remained  to  be  doue  with  the  gi^aver,  wliich  he  handled 
verj'  welL  He  made  an  exact  cakiilation  how  long  a 
plate  would  occupy  him,  aud  nothiug  could  call  him 
ofiF  from  his  work  if  he  had  not  completed  tlie  daily 
task  he  had  set  himself.  Thus  he  sat  working  by  a 
broad  table,  by  the  gi^eat  gable-window,  in  a  very  neat 
and  orderly  ciiiimber,  where  Ids  wife  and  two  daughters 
afforded  him  a  domestic  society.  Of  these  last,  one  is 
happily  married,  aud  the  other  is  au  excellent  artist : 
they  have  cootinued  my  friends  all  my  life  loug.  I 
5w  divided   my  time  between  the  upper  and  lower 

Dries,  aud  attached  myself  much  to  the  man,  who, 
together  with  his  persevering  industry,  possessed  an 
excellent  humour,  and  was  good  nature  itselL 

The  technical  neatness  of  ibis  branch  of  art  charmed 
me.  and  I  associated  myself  with  hiui  to  execute  some- 
thing of  the  kind.  My  preddectiou  was  again  directed 
toward  landscape,  which,  while  it  amused  me  in  my 
solitarj'  walks,  seemed  in  itself  more  attainable  and 
more  comprehensible  for  works  of  ait  than  the  human 
figure*  which  discouraged  me.  Lender  his  tlirections^ 
therefore,  I  etched,  after  Thiele  aitd  others,  various 
landscapes,  which,  although  exetuited  by  au  unpractised 
haud,  piukduced  some  eliect,  and  were  well  received. 
The  giouuding  (varnishing)  of  the  plates,  the  putting 
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in  the  high  lights,  the  etching,  and  at  last  the  biting 
with  aquafortis,  gave  me  variety  of  occupation ;  and  I 
soon  got  so  far  that  I  could  assist  my  master  in  many 
things.  I  did  not  lack  the  attention  necessary  for  the 
biting,  and  I  seldom  failed  in  anything ;  but  I  had  not 
care  enough  in  guarding  against  the  deleterious  vapours 
which  are  generated  on  such  occasions,  and  these  may 
have  contributed  to  the  maladies  which  afterward 
troubled  me  for  a  long  time.  Amidst  such  labours, 
lest  anything  should  be  left  untried,  I  often  made 
woodcuts  also.  I  prepared  various  little  printing- 
blocks  after  French  patterns,  and  many  of  them  were 
found  fit  for  usa 

Let  me  here  make  mention  of  some  other  men  who 
resided  in  Leipzig,  or  tarried  there  for  a  short  time. 
Weisse,  the  custom-house  coUector  of  the  district,  in 
his  best  years,  cheerful,  friendly,  and  obliging,  was 
loved  and  esteemed  by  us.  We  would  not,  indeed, 
allow  his  theatrical  pieces  to  be  models  throughout, 
but  we  suffered  ourselves  to  be  carried  away  by  them ; 
and  his  operas,  set  to  music  by  Hiller  in  an  easy  style, 
gave  us  much  pleasure.  Schiebler,  of  Hamburg,  pur- 
sued the  same  track ;  and  his  *'  Lisuard  and  Dariolette  " 
was  likewise  favoured  by  us.  Eschenburg,  a  handsome 
young  man,  but  little  older  than  we  were,  distmguished 
himself  advantageously  among  the  student&  Zacharia 
was  pleased  to  spend  some  weeks  with  us,  and,  being 
introduced  by  his  brother,  dined  every  day  with  us  at 
the  same  table.  We  rightly  deemed  it  an  honour 
to  gratify  our  guest  in  return,  by  a  few  extra  dishes, 
a  richer  dessert,  and  choicer  wine ;  for,  as  a  taU,  well- 
formed,  comfortable  man,  he  did  not  conceal  his  love 
of  good  eating.  Lessing  came  at  a  time  when  we  had 
I  know  not  what  in  our  heads :  it  was  our  good  pleas- 
ure to  go  nowhere  on  his  account,  —  nay,  even  to 
avoid  the  places  to  which  he  came,  probably  because 
we  thought  ourselves  too  good  to  stand  at  a  distance^ 
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Had  could  make  no  pretension  to  obtain  a  closer  inti- 
macy with  him.  This  momentary  absurdity,  which, 
however,  is  notliiiig  rare  in  presuming  and  freakish 
youth,  proved,  indeed,  its  own  punishment  in  the 
sequel;  for  I  have  never  set  eyes  on  that  eminent 
man,  who  was  most  highly  esteemed  by  ma 

Notwithstanding  all  our  effoits  relative  to  art  and 
antiquity,  we  each  of  us  always  had   Winckelmann 
before  our  eyes,  whose  ability  was  acknowledged  in 
his  country  with  enthusiasm.     We  read  his  writings 
diligently,   and   tried    to    make    ourselves   acquainted 
with  the  eh'cumstances  under  wliich  he  had  written 
the  fii'st  of  them.     We  found   in  them  many  views 
which  seemed  to   have    originated   with    Oeser,  even 
,  jests  and  whims  after  his  fasliion  :  and  we  did  not  rest 
'Until  we  had  formed  some  general  conception  of  the 
occasion  on  w^hich  these  remarkable  and  sometimes  so 
enigmatical  writings  had  arisen,  though  we  were  not 
very  accurate:  for  youth    likes  better  to  be  excited 
.than  instructed,  and  it  was  not  the  last  time  that  I 
'was  to  be  indebted  to  Sibylline  leaves  for  an  import- 
ant step  in  cultivation. 

It  was  then  a  fine  period  in  literature,  when  eminent 
men  were  yet  treated  with  respect;  although  the  dis- 
.putes  of  Klotz  and  Lesaing-s  controversies  already 
indicated  that  this  epoch  w^ould  soon  close.  Winckel- 
mann enjoyed  an  universal,  unassailed  reverence ;  and 
it  is  known  how  sensitive  he  was  with  regard  to  any- 
thing public  which  did  not  seem  commensurate  with 
his  deeply  felt  dignity.  All  the  periodical  publications 
joined  in  his  praise,  the  better  class  of  tourists  came 
back  from  him  instructed  and  enraptured,  and  the  new 
views  whicli  he  gave  extended  themselves  over  science 
and  hfe.  The  Prince  of  Dessau  had  raised  himself  up 
to  a  similar  degree  of  respect.  Young,  w^ell  and  nobly 
minded,  he  had  on  his  travels  and  at  other  times 
shown  himself  truly  desirable.     Winckelmann  was  in 
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the  highest  degree  Je lighted  with  him,  and,  whenever 
he  mentioned  him,  loaded  him  with  the  handsomest 
epithets.  The  kjing  out  of  a  park,  then  iiuique,  the 
taste  for  architeetnre,  which  Vou  Erdmannadorf  sup- 
ported hy  his  activity,  everything  npoke  in  favour  of  a 
prince,  who,  while  he  was  a  sliining  example  for  the 
rest,  gave  promise  of  a  golden  age  for  his  servants  and 
subjects.  We  young  people  now  learaed  with  rejoic- 
ings that  Winckelmann  would  return  back  from  Italy, 
visit  his  princely  friend,  call  on  Oeser  by  tlie  way,  and 
so  come  within  our  sphere  of  vision.  We  made  no 
pretensions  to  speaking  with  bini,  Imt  we  ho{jed  to  see 
him ;  and,  as  at  that  time  of  life  one  willingly  changes 
every  occasion  into  a  ]>tirty  of  pleasui-e,  we  had  already 
agreed  up(m  a  journey  to  Dess^^ui,  where  in  a  beautiful 
spot,  made  glorious  by  art,  in  a  land  well  governed  and 
at  the  same  time  externally  adorned,  we  thought  to  he 
in  wait,  now  here,  now  there,  in  order  to  see  with  our 
own  eyes  these  men  so  highly  exalted  above  us  walk- 
ing about.  Oeser  himself  was  rpiite  elated  if  he  only 
thought  of  it,  and  the  news  of  Wiuckehnann's  death 
fell  down  into  the  midst  of  us  like  a  thunderljolt  from 
a  clear  sky.  I  still  remember  the  plaee  where  I  tirat 
heard  it ;  it  was  in  the  court  of  the  Pleissenbnrg,  not 
far  from  the  little  gate  through  which  one  used  to  go 
up  to  Oeser's  residence.  One  of  my  fellow  pupils  met 
me,  and  told  me  that  Oeser  was  not  to  l>e  seen,  with 
the  reason  why.  Tliis  monstrous  event*  produced  a 
monstrous  effect :  there  was  an  universal  mourning 
and  lameutation,  and  Wiuckelinann's  untimely  death 
8har|:>ened  the  attention  paid  to  the  value  of  liis  life. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  the  elfect  of  liis  activity,  if  he  had 
continued  it  to  a  more  advaucetl  age,  would  prol>jibly 
not  have  been  so  great  as  it  now  necessarily  became, 
when,  like  many  other  extraordinary  men,  he  was  dis- 
tinguished by  fate  through  a  sti'auge  and  calamitous  end. 

1  Winckelniami  was  aseassioated.  — T&ana. 
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Now,  while  I  was  infinitely  lamenting  the  death  of 
Winckelniami,  I  tlicl  not  think  that  I  slioukl  soon  find 
myself  in  the  case  of  being  apprehensive  about  iny 
own  life;  since,  during  all  these  events,  my  bodily 
condition  had  not  taken  the  most  favounible  turn. 
I  had  already  bronght  with  me  from  liome  a  certain 
touch  of  hypochondria,  which,  in  this  new  sedentary 
and  lounging  hfe,  was  rather  incrt^ased  than  dimin- 
ished. The  pain  in  my  chest,  which  I  had  felt  fi'ora 
time  to  time  ever  since  the  accident  at  Anerstatlt,  and 
which  after  a  fall  from  horseback  had  perccptilily  in- 
creased, made  me  dejected.  By  an  nnfortonate  diet 
I  destroyed  my  powers  of  digestion ;  the  huavy  Merse- 
burg  heet  clouded  my  brain ;  oolFee,  which  gave  me 
a  pecnharly  melauclioly  tone,  especially  when  tsikcn 
,  with    milk   after   dinner,   paralysed    my    bowels,  and 

Bmed  completely  to  auspend  their  functions,  so  that 
I  experienced  great  uneasiness  on  this  account,  yet 
without  being  aide  to  einVirace  a  ra^olntion  for  a  more 
rational  mtjde  of  life.  My  natural  disposition,  sup- 
ported by  the  sufficient  strength  of  youth,  fluctuated 
between  the  extremes  of  nnrestrauied  gaiety  and  mel- 
ancholy discomfort.  ^Moreover,  the  epoch  of  cold*watcr 
bathing,  which  was  uncuntlitionally  recommended,  had 
then  begun.  One  was  to  sleep  on  a  hard  bed,  only 
slightly  covered,  by  which  all  the  usual  i^rspiration 
was  suppressed.  These  and  other  follies,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  misunderstood  suggestions  of  Rous- 
seau^ would,  it  was  promised,  bring  us  nearer  to  nature, 
and  deliver  us  from  the  corruption  of  morals.  Now, 
all  the  above,  withfait  discrimination,  applied  with 
injudicious  alternation,  were  felt  by  many  most  injuri- 
ously ;  and  I  instated  my  happy  urganisati(  m  to  such 
a  degree,  that  the  particular  systems  contained  within 
it  necessarily  broke  out  at  last  into  a  conspiracy  and 
revolution,  in  order  to  save  the  whole. 

One  night  I  awoke  with  a  violent  hemorrhage,  and 
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had  just  strength  and  presence  of  mind  enough  to 
waken  my  next-room  neighbour.  Doctor  Reichel  was 
called  in,  who  assisted  me  in  the  most  friendly  manner ; 
and  thus  for  many  days  I  wavered  betwixt  life  and 
death :  and  even  the  joy  of  a  subsequent  improvement 
was  embittered  by  the  circumstance  that,  during  that 
eruption,  a  tumour  had  formed  on  the  left  side  of  the 
neck,  which,  after  the  danger  was  past,  they  now  first 
found  time  to  notice.  Recovery  is,  however,  always 
pleasing  and  delightful,  even  though  it  takes  place 
slowly  and  painfully:  and,  since  nature  had  helped 
herself  with  me,  I  appeared  now  to  have  become  an- 
other man ;  for  I  had  gained  a  greater  cheerfulness  of 
mind  than  I  had  known  for  a  long  time,  and  I  was 
rejoiced  to  feel  my  inner  self  at  liberty,  although 
externally  a  wearisome  affliction  threatened  me. 

But  what  particularly  set  me  up  at  this  time  was, 
to  see  how  many  eminent  men  had,  undeservedly, 
given  me  their  afifection.  Undeservedly,  I  say;  for 
there  was  not  one  among  them  to  whom  I  had  not 
been  troublesome  through  contradictory  humours,  not 
one  whom  I  had  not  more  than  once  wounded  by  mor- 
bid absurdity,  —  nay,  whom  I  had  not  stubbornly 
avoided  for  a  long  time,  from  a  feeling  of  my  own 
injustice.  All  this  was  forgotten:  they  treated  me 
in  the  most  afifectionate  manner,  and  sought,  partly 
in  my  chamber,  partly  as  soon  as  I  could  leave  it,  to 
amuse  and  divert  me.  They  drove  out  with  me,  enter- 
tained me  at  their  country  houses,  and  I  seemed  soon 
to  recover. 

Among  these  friends  I  name  first  of  sdl  Doctor  Her- 
mann, then  senator,  afterward  burgomaster  at  Leipzig. 
He  was  among  those  boarders  with  whom  I  had 
become  acquainted  through  Schlosser,  the  one  with 
whom  an  always  equable  and  enduring  connection  was 
maintained.  One  might  well  reckon  him  the  most 
industrious  of  his  academical  feUow  citizens.     He  at- 
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tended  his  lectures  with  the  greatest  I'egularity,  and 
his  private  industry  reinamed  always  the  same.  Step 
by  step,  witliQut  the  slightest  delation,  I  saw  Ijim 
attain  his  doctor's  degree,  and  then  raise  himself  to 
the  assessorship,  without  anything  of  all  t!iis  appear- 
ing arduous  to  lilm,  or  Ms  lutving  in  the  least  hurried 
or  been  too  late  with  anything.  The  gentleness  of  his 
character  attracteil  me,  his  instructive  .conversation 
held  me  fastj  indeed,  I  really  believe  that  I  took 
dehght  in  his  methcKlical  iudustry  esi>ecial]y  for  this 
reason,  because  I  th might,  by  acknowledgments  and 
high  esteem,  to  appropriate  to  myself  at  least  a  part  of 
a  merit  of  wliich  I  could  by  no  means  boast. 

He  was  just  as  regular  m  the  exercise  of  his  talents 
and  the  enjoymeol  of  his  pleasures  as  in  his  business. 
He  played  the  harpsichord  with  great  skill,  drew  from 
nature  with  feeling,  and  stimulated  me  to  do  the 
same;  when,  in  his  manner,  on  gray  paper  and  with 
black  and  white  chalk,  I  used  to  copy  many  a  willow- 
ptot  on  the  Pknsse,  and  many  a  lovely  nook  of  those 
still  waters,  and  at  the  same  time  longingly  to  indulge 
in  my  fancies.  He  knew  how  to  meet  my  sometimes 
comical  disposition  with  merry  jests ;  and  I  remember 
many  pleasant  hours  which  we  spent  together  when 
he  invited  me,  wiih  uifH-k  solenmity,  to  a  tSk-d-tHe 
supper,  where  with  some  dignity,  by  the  Ught  of 
waxen  candles,  we  ate  what  they  caU  a  council-hare, 
which  had  run  into  his  kitchen  as  a  |ierquisite  of  his 
place,  and,  with  many  jokes  in  the  manner  of  Behrisch, 
were  pleased  to  season  the  meat  and  heighten  the 
spirit  of  the  wine.  That  tliis  excellent  man,  wlio  is 
still  constantly  labouring  in  his  respectable  office, 
rendered  me  the  most  faithful  assistance  during  a 
disease,  of  which  there  was  indeed  a  forebo<iiug,  but 
wliich  had  not  been  foreseen  in  its  full  extent;  that 
he  bestowed  every  leisure  hour  upou  me,  and,  by 
remembrances   of   former   happy  limes,   contrived   to 
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brighten  the  gloomy  mometit,  —  I  still  acknowledge 
with  tho  sinciireat  thanks,  and  rejoice  that  after  so 
long  a  time  I  can  give  them  publicly* 

Besides  tliis  woitliy  friend^  Groening  of  Bremen 
particularly  interested  himself  in  me.  I  had  made 
his  acquaintance  only  a  sliort  time  lief  ore,  and  first 
discovered  his  gorjd  feeliog  toward  me  dnring  my  mis- 
fortune:  I  felt  the  value  of  this  favour  the  more 
warmly,  as  no  one  is  apt  to  seek  a  closer  connection 
with  invahds.  He  spared  nothing  to  give  me  pleasure, 
to  draw  me  away  from  musing  on  my  situation,  to 
hold  up  to  my  view  and  promise  me  recovery  and 
a  wholesome  activity  in  the  nearest  future.  How  often 
have  I  been  delighted,  in  the  pi*ogres8  of  life»  to  hear 
how  this  excellent  man  has  in  the  weightiest  affairs 
shown  himself  useful,  and  iudeed  a  blessing  to  his 
native  city. 

Here,  too,  it  was  that  friend  Horn  uninterruptedly 
brought  into  action  his  love  and  attentiom  The  whole 
Breitkopf  household,  the  Stock  family,  and  many 
others,  treated  me  like  a  ne^r  relative;  and  thus, 
through  the  good  will  of  so  many  friendly  persons,  the 
feeling  of  my  situation  was  soothed  in  the  tenderest 
manner. 

I  must  here,  therefore,  make  particular  mention  of 
a  man  with  whonj  I  first  became  acquainted  at  this 
time,  and  whose  instructive  conversation  so  far  blinded 
me  to  the  miserable  state  in  whieh  I  was,  that  1  actu- 
ally forgot  it  This  was  Langer,  afterward  hbrarian 
at  Wolfeubiittel  Eminently  learned  and  instructed, 
he  was  delighted  at  my  voracious  hunger  after  knowl- 
edge, wliich,  with  the  irritabihty  of  sickness,  now 
hroke  out  into  a  perfect  fever.  He  tried  to  calm  me 
by  perspicuous  summaries ;  and  I  have  been  very  much 
indebted  to  his  acquaintance,  short  as  it  was,  since  he 
understootl  how  to  guide  me  in  various  ways,  and  made 
iw  aiWutive  whither  I  had  tv  direct  n^y^^elf  at  th^ 
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present  moment.  I  felt  all  the  more  obliged  to  this 
important  man,  as  my  iutercuurse  exposed  him  to 
some  danger;  for  when,  after  Behriseh,  he  got  the 
sitiiatioii  of  tutor  to  the  young  Count  lindenau,  the 
father  made  it  an  express  conditiuu  \dth  the  new 
Mentor  that  he  sliould  have  no  inlereourse  with  me. 
Curious  to  become  acquainted  with  such  a  dangerous 
subject,  he  frequently  fuund  means  of  meeting  me 
indirectly,  1  soon  gained  his  affection ;  and  he,  more 
prudent  than  Belirisch,  ealled  for  me  by  night:  we 
went  walking  together,  conversed  on  interesting  things, 
and  at  last  I  accompanied  him  to  the  very  door  of 
his  mistress;  for  even  tliis  externally  severe,  earnest, 
scientific  man  had  not  kept  free  from  the  toils  of 
a  very  amiable  lady* 

German  hterature^  and  mth  it  my  own  poelicid  un- 
dertakings, had  already  for  some  time  become  strange 
to  me ;  and,  as  is  usually  the  result  iu  such  an  auto- 
didactic  circular  course,  I  tuined  back  toward  the 
beloved  ancients  who  stiE  con,stantly,  like  distant  blue 
mountains,  distinct  in  their  onthues  and  masses,  but 
indiscernible  in  their  parts  and  internal  relations, 
bounded  the  horizon  of  my  intellectual  wishes.  I 
made  an  exchange  with  Lauger,  in  which  1  at  last 
played  the  part  of  Glancus  and  Dioniedes :  1  gave  up 
to  him  whole  baskets  of  German  poets  and  critics,  and 
received  in  return  a  number  of  Greek  authora,  the 
reading  of  whom  was  to  give  me  recreation,  even 
during  the  most  tedious  convalescence. 

The  confidence  which  new  friends  repose  in  each 
other  usually  develops  itself  by  degrees.  Connnon 
occupation  and  tastes  are  the  first  things  in  which 
a  omtual  harmony  shows  itself;  then  the  mutual 
communication  generally  cxt<euds  over  past  and  pres- 
ent passions,  especially  over  love-affairs:  but  it  is  a 
lower  depth  which  opens  itself »  if  the  connection  is  to 
be  perfected;  the  religious  sentiments,  the  ulhnr^  uf  the 
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heart  which  relate  to  thts  imperishable,  are  the  things 
which  both  estabhsh  the  foundation  and  adoru  the 
summit  of  a  frieiidsliip. 

The  Christian  religion  was  fluctuating  between  its 
own  hifltoricallj  positive  base  and  a  pure  deism,  which, 
grounded  on  morality,  was  io  its  turn  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  ethiea  The  divei'sity  of  characters  and  mcnlea 
of  thought  here  showed  itself  in  iiitinite  gradations, 
especially  when  a  leading  diderence  was  brought  into 
play  by  the  question  arising  as  to  how  great  a  share 
reason,  and  how  great  a  sluire  the  feelings,  could  and 
should  have  in  such  convictions.  The  moat  lively 
and  ingenious  men  sliowed  themselves,  in  this  instance, 
hke  butterflies,  who,  quite  regardless  of  theii'  caterpillar 
state,  throw  away  the  chrysalis  veil  in  which  they 
have  grown  up  to  their  organic  perfection.  Others, 
more  honestly  and  modestly  minded,  might  be  com- 
pared U)  the  flowers,  which,  although  they  unfold 
themselves  to  the  most  Ijeautiful  bloom,  yet  do  not 
tear  themselves  from  the  ro<3t,  from  the  mother  stalk, 
nay,  —  rather  tlirough  this  family  connection  first  bring 
the  desired  fruit  to  maturity.  Of  this  latter  class  was 
Langer;  for  aUbough  a  le^irned  man,  and  eminently 
versed  in  books,  he  would  yet  give  the  Bible  a  peculiar 
preeminence  over  the  other  writings  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  aufi  i-egard  it  as  a  document  from  which 
alone  we  could  prove  our  moml  and  spiritual  pedigree. 
He  belonged  to  those  who  mnnot  conceive  an  immedi- 
ate connection  with  the  gi-eat  Ood  of  the  universe:  a 
mediation,  therefure,  was  necessary  for  him,  an  analogy 
to  which  he  thought  he  could  find  everywhere  in 
earthly  and  heavenly  tilings.  His  diseoui^e,  which 
was  pleasing  and  consistent,  easily  found  a  hearing 
with  a  young  man,  who,  sej^amted  from  worldly  things 
by  an  annoying  illness,  found  it  lugbly  desirable  to 
turn  the  activity  of  his  mind  toward  the  heavenly. 
Grounded  as  1  was  in  the  Bible,  all  that  was  wanted 
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merely  the  faith  to  explain  as  divine  that  which 
^1  had  hitherto  esteemed  in  human  fashion,  —  a  belief 
the  easier  for  me,  since  I  hiul  made  my  first  acquaint- 
ace  with  that  book  as  a  divine  one.  To  a  sufferer, 
one  who  felt  himself  dehcate,  nay,  weak,  the  gospel 
therefore  welcome ;  and  even  though  Langer,  with 
^all  his  faith,  was  at  the  same  time  a  very  sensible 
man,  and  firmly  maititaiijed  that  one  shoulti  uot  let 
the  feelings  prevail,  sliould  not  let  one's  self  be  led 
astray  into  mysticism,  I  could  not  Ixave  managed  to 
occupy  myself  with  the  New  Testament  without  feel- 
and  enthusiasm. 
In  such  conversations  we  spent  much  time ;  and  he 
grew  80  fond  of  me  as  an  honest  and  well-prepared 
proselyte,  that  he  did  not  scruple  to  sacrifice  to  me 
many  of  the  hours  de.stmed  for  his  fair  one,  and  even 
to  run  the  risk  of  being  Ifetrayed  and  looked  upon 
unfavourably  by  his  patron,  like  Behrisch.  I  returned 
his  affection  in  the  most  grateful  manner ;  and,  if  what 
he  did  for  me  would  have  beeu  of  value  at  any  time, 
I  could  not  hut  regard  it,  in  my  pi-eseut  condition,  as 
worthy  of  the  highest  honour. 

But  as  when  the  concert  of  our  souls  is  most 
spiritually  attuned,  the  rude,  shrieking  tones  of  the 
rworld  usually  break  in  most  \ioleutly  aod  l)oister- 
Lisly,  and  the  contrast  which  has  gone  on  exercising 
a  secret  control  affects  us  so  much  the  more  sensibly 
when  it  comes  forward  all  at  once:  thus  was  1  not 
to  be  dismissed  from  the  peripatetic  school  of  my 
Langer  without  having  first  witnessed  an  e\'ent.  stmuge 
at  least  for  Leipzig;  namely,  a  tumult  which  the 
students  excited,  and  that  on  the  fcdlowing  pretence. 
Some  young  jjeople  had  quarrelled  witli  tlie  city 
soldiers »  and  the  affair  had  uot  gone  off  without  vio- 
lence. Many  of  the  students  combinal  to  revenge 
the  injuries  inflicted.  The  soldiers  resisted  stubbornly, 
and  the  advantage  was  uot  on  the  side  of  the  very 
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discontented  acadeuMcal  citizens.  It  was  now  said 
that  respectable  persons  had  commended  and  rewarded 
the  conquerors  for  their  valiant  resistance;  and,  by 
this,  the  youthful  feeUng  of  honour  and  revenge  was 
mightily  excited.  It  waf^  pubhely  said,  that,  on  the 
next  evening,  windows  would  be  broken  in :  and  some 
friends  who  brought  me  word  that  this  was  actually 
taking  place,  were  obliged  to  carry  me  there;  for 
youth  and  the  multitude  are  always  attracted  by 
danger  and  tumult.  There  really  began  a  strange 
spectacle.  The  otherwise  open  street  was  hned  on 
one  side  with  men  who,  quite  quiet,  without  noise 
or  movement,  were  waiting  to  see  what  would  happen. 
About  a  dozen  young  fellows  w^ere  walking  singly  up 
and  down  the  empty  sidewalk,  with  the  greatest  appar- 
ent eomjKjsore  \  but,  as  soon  as  tliey  came  opposite  the 
marked  house,  they  threw  stone^s  at  the  \^indows  m 
they  passed  l>y,  and  this  repeatedly  as  they  returned 
backward  and  fonvard,  as  long  as  the  panea  w^ould 
rattle.  Just  as  quietly  as  this  was  done,  all  at  last 
disptersed ;  and  the  affair  had  no  further  consequences. 

With  such  a  riugiug  echo  of  university  exploits,  I 
left  Leipzig  in  the  September  of  1768,  in  a  comfort- 
able hired  coach,  and  in  the  company  of  some  respect- 
able persons  of  my  acquaintance.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Auerstadt  I  thought  of  that  previous  accident ;  but 
I  could  not  forebode  that  which  many  years  afterward 
would  threaten  me  from  thence  with  stiU  greater  dan- 
ger, just  as  Httle  as  in  Ootha,  where  we  had  the  castle 
showTi  to  ns,  I  could  think  in  the  gre<it  hall  adorned 
with  stucco  figures,  that  so  much  favour  and  affectioD 
would  befall  me  on  that  ver}^  spot 

The  nearer  I  approached  my  native  city»  the  more 
I  recalled  to  myself  doubtingly  the  circumstances, 
prospects,  and  hof>es  with  which  T  had  left  home ;  and 
it  was  with  a  very  disheartening  feeling  that  I  now 
returned,  as  it  were^  like  one  shipvtTecked,     Yet,  since 
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I  had  Dot  very  much  with  which  to  reproach  myself, 
1  contrived  to  compose  myself  tolembl y  well :  however, 
the  welcome  was  not  without  emotion.  The  great 
vivacity  of  my  nature^  excited  and  heightened  by 
sickness,  caused  an  impassioned  scene,  I  might  have 
looked  worse  than  I  myself  knew,  since  for  a  long 
time  I  had  not  consnlted  a  looking-glass;  and  who 
does  not  become  used  to  himself  ?  Suffice  it  to  say, 
they  silently  resolved  to  communicate  many  things 
to  me  only  by  degrees,  and  before  all  tilings  to  let  me 
have  some  repose,  buth  bo<lily  and  raentab 

My  sister  i  in  mediately  associated  herself  with  me, 
and  as  previously,  from  her  letters,  so  I  could  now 
more  in  detail  and  accurately  understand  the  circum- 
stances and  situation  of  the  family.  My  father  had, 
after  my  departure,  applied  all  his  didactic  taste  to  my 
sister;  and  in  a  house  completely  shut  up,  rendered 
secure  by  peace,  and  even  cleared  of  lodgers,  he  had 
cut  otf  from  her  almost  every  means  of  looking  about 
and  finding  some  recreation  abroad  1,  Slie  had  by  turns 
to  pursue  and  work  at  French,  Italian,  and  EngUsh; 
besides  which  he  compelled  her  to  practise  a  great 
part  of  the  day  on  the  harpsichord.  Nor  was  her 
writing  to  he  neglected  ;  and  I  had  already  remarked 
that  he  had  directed  her  correspondence  with  me,  and 
had  let  his  doctrines  come  to  me  through  her  peu.  My 
sister  was  and  still  continued  to  be  an  un definable 
being,  the  moat  singular  mixture  of  strength  and 
weakness,  of  stubboruness  and  pliability,  which  qual- 
ities operated  now  united,  now  isolated  by  will  and 
inclination.  Thus  she  had,  in  a  manner  which  seemed 
to  me  fearful,  turned  the  hardness  of  her  character 
against  her  father,  whom  she  did  not  forgive  for  hav- 
ing, in  these  three  years,  hindered,  or  embitt-ered  to 
her,  so  many  innocent  joys ;  and  of  his  good  and  excel- 
lent qualities  she  would  not  acknowledge  even  one. 
She  did  all  he  commanded  and  arranged,  but  in  the 
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most  unamiable  manner  in  the  world.  She  did  it  in 
the  establiBlied  routine,  but  nothing  more  and  nothing 
lesa  Not  from  lov^e  or  a  desire  to  please  did  she 
accommodate  herself  to  anythiug,  so  that  this  was  one 
of  the  first  things  about  which  my  mother  complained 
to  me  in  private.  But»  since  luve  was  as  esseutial  to 
my  sister  as  to  any  ho  man  being,  she  turned  her 
affection  wholly  ou  me.  Her  care  in  nursing  and 
entertaining  me  absorbed  all  her  time :  her  female 
compauions,  who  were  swayed  by  her  without  her 
intending  it,  had  likewise  to  contrive  all  sorts  of  things 
to  be  pleasing  and  coosolatoiy  to  me.  She  was  invent- 
ive in  cheering  me  up»  and  even  develoj^'d  some  germs 
of  comical  humour  which  1  had  never  known  in  her, 
and  which  tecanie  her  very  wclL  There  soon  arose 
between  ns  a  coterie-laoguage,  by  which  we  could  con- 
verse before  all  people  without  their  understanding  us ; 
and  she  often  used  this  gibberish  with  great  pertuess 
in  the  presence  of  our  parents. 

My  father  was  personally  tolerably  comfortable.  He 
was  in  good  health,  spent  a  great  part  of  the  day  in 
the  instruction  of  my  sister,  went  on  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  his  travels,  and  was  longer  in  tuning  his  lute 
than  in  plajriug  on  it.  He  concealed  at  the  same 
time,  as  well  as  he  could,  his  vexation  at  finding, 
instead  of  a  vigorous,  active  son,  who  ought  now  to 
take  his  degree  and  run  through  the  prescribed 
course  of  life,  an  invalid  who  seemed  to  suffer  still 
more  in  soul  than  in  body.  He  did  not  conceal  his 
wish  that  they  would  Ije  expeditious  M-ith  my  cure; 
but  one  was  forced  to  be  specially  on  one's  guard  in 
his  presence  against  hypochondriacal  expressions,  be- 
cause he  could  then  l>ecorae  passionate  and  bitter. 

My  mother,  by  nature  very  lively  and  cheerful, 
spent  under  these  circnrastauces  very  tedious  days. 
Her  little  housekeeping  was  soon  provided  for.  The 
good  woman's  mind,  inwardly  never  unoccupied,  wished 
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to  find  an  interest  in  something ;  and  that  which  was 
ne-arest  at  hand  was  religion,  which  she  embraced  the 
more  fondly  as  her  most  eminent  female  friends  were 
cultivated  and  hearty  worshippers  of  God.  At  the 
head  of  these  stood  Friiulein  von  Klettenberg.  She  is 
the  same  person  from  whose  conversations  and  letters 
arose  the  "  Confessions  of  a  Beautiful  Soul/*  which  are 
found  inserted  in  **  Wilhelm  Meister."  She  was  slen- 
derly formed,  of  the  middle  size:  a  hearty  natural 
demeanour  had  been  made  still  more  pleasiug  by  the 
manners  of  tlie  world  and  the  court.  Her  very  neat 
attire  reminded  of  the  dress  of  the  Herrnlmt  women. 
Her  serenity  and  peace  of  mind  never  left  her ;  she 
looked  upon  lier  sickness  as  a  nece^ary  element  of  her 
transient  earthly  existence ;  she  suffered  with  the 
greatest  patience,  anil,  io  j rainless  intervals,  was  Uvely 
and  talkativa  Her  favourite,  nay,  indeed,  perhaps  her 
only,  conversation,  was  on  the  moral  experiences  which 
a  man  who  observes  him  self  can  form  in  liimself ;  to 
which  was  added  the  religious  views  which,  in  a  very 
graceful  manner,  nay,  with  genius,  came  under  her 
consideration  as  natural  and  supernatural.  It  scarcely 
needs  more  to  recall  back  to  the  friends  of  such  repre- 
fientatioos,  that  coniplete  delineation  composed  from 
the  very  depths  of  her  souL  Owiug  to  the  very  pecul- 
iar course  she  had  taken  from  her  youth  upwards,  the 
distinguished  rank  in  which  she  had  been  bora  and 
educated,  and  the  liveliness  and  originality  of  her  mind, 
she  did  not  agree  very  well  with  the  other  ladies  who 
had  set  out  on  the  same  road  to  salvation.  Frau 
Griesbach,  the  chief  of  them,  seemed  too  severe,  too 
dry,  too  learned :  she  knew;  thought,  comprehended, 
more  than  the  others,  who  contented  themselves  with 
the  development  of  their  feelings ;  and  she  was  there- 
fore  burdensome  to  them,  because  every  one  neither 
could  nor  would  carry  witli  her  so  great  an  apparatus 
on   the   ruad   to   bUss.     But  for   this  reason  most  of 
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them  were  indeed  somewhat  nioDotonous,  since  they 
couOiied  themselves  to  a  certain  terminology  which 
might  well  have  heen  compared  to  that  of  the  later 
sentimentalists.  Friinleio  vod  Klettenberg  gnided  her 
way  between  both  extremes,  and  seemed,  with  some 
self-complacency,  to  see  her  own  reflections  in  the 
image  of  Count  Zinzendorf,  whose  opinions  and  actions 
bore  witness  to  a  higher  birth  and  more  distinguiahed 
rank.  Now  she  fomid  in  me  what  sbe  needed,  a  lively 
young  creature,  stri\dng  after  an  unknown  happiness, 
who,  although  he  could  not  think  himself  an  extmor- 
diuary  sinner,  yet  found  himself  in  no  comfortable 
condition,  and  was  perfectly  healthy  neither  in  body 
nor  souL  She  waa  delighted  with  what  nature  had 
given  me,  as  well  as  with  much  wliich  I  had  gained 
for  myself.  And,  if  she  conceded  to  me  many  advan- 
tages, this  was  by  no  means  hnmiUating  to  her:  for,  in 
the  first  place,  she  never  thought  of  emulating  one  of 
the  male  sex;  and,  secondly,  she  believed,  that,  in 
regaixl  to  rehgious  culture,  she  was  very  much  in 
advance  of  me.  My  disijuiet,  my  impatience,  my 
striving,  my  seeking,  investigating,  musing,  and  waver- 
ing, she  interpreted  in  her  owu  way,  and  did  not 
conceal  from  me  her  conviction,  but  assured  me  in 
plain  terms  that  all  this  proceeded  from  my  ha\dng 
no  reconciled  God,  Now,  I  had  believed  from  ray 
youth  upwards  that  I  stood  on  very  good  terms  with 
my  God,  —  nay,  I  even  fancied  to  myself,  according  to 
various  experiences,  that  he  might  even  be  in  arrears 
to  tne ;  and  I  was  daring  enough  to  think  that  I  had 
sometliing  to  foi^ive  him.  This  presumption  was 
grounded  on  my  infinite  good  will,  to  which,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  he  should  have  given  better  assistance. 
It  may  be  imagine<l  how  often  I  got  into  disputes  on 
this  subject  with  my  friend,  which,  however,  always 
terminated  in  the  friendliest  way,  and  often,  hke  my 
conversations  with  the  old  rector,  with  the  remark. 
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*•  that  I  was  a  foolisli  fellow,  for  whom  many  allow- 
ances must  he  made." 

I  was  much  troubled  with  the  tumour  iu  my  oeck, 
as  the  physician  and  surgeon  wished  first  to  disperse 
this  excrescence,  afterwarrl,  as  they  said,  to  dra%v  it  to 
a  head,  and  at  last  thought  it  best  to  opeti  it ;  so  lor  a 
long  time  I  had  to  sutTer  more  from  iucunvenieuce 
than  pain,  although  toward  the  end  of  the  cure  the 
continual  touchiug  with  lunar  caustic  and  other  corro- 
sive substances  could  not  but  give  me  very  disagreeable 
prospects  for  every  fresli  day.  Tlie  pliysician  and 
surgeon  both  belonged  to  the  Pious  Separatists,  although 
both  were  of  highly  diHerent  natural  cliaracters.  The 
surgeon,  a  slender,  well-built  man,  of  easy  and  skilful 
hand,  was  unfortunately  sumewhat  hectic,  but  endui*ed 
his  condition  with  truly  Christian  patience,  and  did 
not  suffer  his  disease  to  perplex  him  in  his  profession. 
The  physician  was  an  inexphcable,  sly-looking,  fair- 
spoken,  and,  besides,  an  abstruse,  man,  who  bad  quite 
won  the  confidence  of  the  pious  circle.  Being  active 
and  attentive,  he  was  consoling  to  the  sick ;  but,  more 
than  by  all  this,  he  extended  his  practice  by  the  gift 
of  showing  in  the  background  some  mysterious  medi- 
cines prepared  by  himself,  of  which  no  one  could 
speak,  since  with  us  the  physicians  were  strictly  pro- 
hibited from  making  up  their  own  prescriptions.  With 
certain  powders,  which  may  have  tieen  some  kind  of 
digestive,  he  was  not  so  reserved,  but  that  powerful 
ealt,  which  could  only  be  appMed  in  the  greatest  dan- 
ger, was  only  mentioned  among  behevers ;  although  no 
one  had  yet  seen  it  or  traced  its  effects.  To  excite  and 
strengthen  our  faith  in  the  possibihty  of  such  an 
universal  remedvi  the  physician,  wherever  he  found 
any  susceptibihty,  had  recommended  certain  cbemico- 
alcbemical  books  to  his  patients,  and  given  them  to 
understand,  tliat,  by  one's  own  study  of  them,  one  couhi 
well  attain  this  treasure  for  one's  self,  which  was  thtj 
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more  necessary,  as  the  mode  of  its  preparation,  both 
for  physical,  and  especially  for  moral,  Treasons,  could 
not  be  well  communicat'ed ;  nay,  that  in  order  to  com- 
prehend, produce,  and  use  this  great  work,  one  must 
know  the  secrets  of  nature  in  connection,  since  it  was 
not  a  particular,  Imt  an  noiverscd  remedy,  and  could 
indeed  be  produced  uuder  ditierent  forms  and  shapes. 
My  friend  had  listened  to  these  enticing  words.  The 
health  of  the  body  was  too  nearly  allied  to  the  health 
of  the  soul :  and  could  a  greater  benefit,  a  greater  mercy, 
be  shown  toward  others  than  by  appropriating  to  one  s 
self  a  remedy  by  which  so  many  sulferings  could  be 
assuaged,  so  many  a  danger  aveiled  ?  She  had  already 
secretly  studied  Welling's  "  Opus  Mago-cabaHsticum," 
for  which,  however,  as  the  author  himself  immediately 
darkens  and  removes  the  light  he  imparts,  she  was 
looking  about  for  a  friend,  who,  in  this  alternation  of 
glare  and  gloom,  might  bear  her  company.  It  needed 
small  incitement  to  inoculate  me  also  with  this  disease. 
I  procured  the  work,  which,  hke  all  writings  of  this 
kind,  could  trace  its  pedigree  in  a  direct  line  up  to  the 
Neo-Platonic  school  My  chief  labour  in  this  book 
was  most  accurately  to  notice  the  obscure  hints  by 
which  the  author  refers  from  one  passage  to  another, 
and  thus  promises  to  reveal  what  lie  conceals,  and  to 
mark  down  on  the  margin  the  number  of  the  page 
where  such  passages  as  should  explain  each  other  were 
to  be  found.  But  even  thus  the  book  still  remained 
dark  and  unintelligible  enough,  except  that  one  at  last 
studied  one's  self  into  a  certain  terminologj;.  and,  by 
using  it  according  to  one's  own  fancy,  believed  that 
one  was,  at  any  rate,  saying,  if  not  understaoding, 
sometliing.  Tlie  work  mentioned  Ijefore  makes  very 
honourable  mention  of  its  predecessors,  and  we  were 
incited  to  investigate  those  original  soui'ces  themselves* 
We  turned  to  the  works  of  Thenphrastus,  Paracelsus, 
and  Basilius  Valentinus,  as  well  as  to  those  of  Helmont^ 
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Starkey,  and  others,  whose  doctrines  and  directions, 
I  Testing  more  or  less  on  oature  and  imagination,  we 
endeavoured  to  see  into  and  follow  out.  I  was  partic- 
ularly pleased  with  the  *'Aiirea  Catena  Homeri/'  iu 
which  nature,  though  perhaps  in  fantastical  fashion,  is 
represented  iu  a  beautiful  combinatioo ;  and  thus  some- 
times by  ourselves,  sometimes  together,  we  employed 
much  time  on  these  singularities,  and  spent  the  even- 
binga  of  a  long  winter  —  during  which  I  was  compelled 
to  keep  my  clianiber  ^  very  agreeably,  since  we  three 
(my  mother  being  included)  w^ere  more  delighted 
with  these  secrets  than  we  could  have  been  at  their 
elucidation. 

In  the  meantime,  a  very  severe  trial  was  preparing 
for  me:  for  a  disturbed,  and,  one  might  even  say,  for 
certain  moments,  destroyed  digestion,  excited  such 
symptoms,  that,  in  great  tribulation,  T  thought  I 
should  lose  my  life ;  and  noue  of  the  I'emedies  applied 
would  proiluce  any  further  effect.  In  this  last  extrem- 
ity my  distressed  raotlier  constrained  the  embarrassed 
physician  with  the  greatest  vehemence,  to  come  out 
with  his  universal  medicine.  After  a  long  refusal,  he 
hastened  home  at  the  dead  of  night,  and  returaed  with 
a  little  glass  of  crystallised  dry  salt,  which  was  dis* 
solved  in  water,  and  swallowed  by  tlie  patient  It  had 
a  decidedly  alkaline  taste.  The  salt  was  scarcely  taken 
kthao  my  situation  appeared  relieved  ;  and  from  that 
moment  the  disease  took  a  turn  which,  by  degrees,  led 
to  my  recovery.  I  need  not  say  how  much  this 
strengthened  and  heightened  our  faith  in  our  physician, 
and  our  industry  to  share  in  such  a  treasure. 

My  friend,  who,  without   parents  or   brothers  and 
i  Bisters,  lived  in  a  large,  well-situated  house,  had  already 
'before  this  Ijeguu  to  purchase  herself  a  httle  air-fur- 
nace, alembics,  and   retorts  of  moderate  size,  and,  in 
accordance  with  the  hints  of  Welling,  iind  the  signifi- 
cant signs  of  our  physician  and  master,  operated  prin- 
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cipally  on  iron,  in  which  the  most  heaUng  powers  were 
said  to  be  concea^led,  if  one  ooly  knew  how  to  open  it. 
And  as  the  volatile  salt  which  must  he  proiiuced  made 
a  great  figure  in  all  the  writings  with  which  we  were 
acquiiiuted ;  so,  for  these  operations,  alkalies  also  were 
ret|nired.  which,  while  they  flowed  away  into  the  air, 
were  to  unite  with  these  superterrestrial  tilings,  and  at 
last  produce,  per  se,  a  mysterious  and  excellent  neutral 
salL 

No  sooner  was  I  in  some  measui-e  rentored,  and, 
favoured  by  the  change  in  the  season,  once  more  able 
to  occupy  my  old  gable  chitndjer,  then  I  also  began  to 
provide  myself  with  a  little  ai)]>aratus.  A  small  air- 
furnace  with  a  saud-batli  was  prepared  ;  and  I  very 
soon  learned  to  change  the  glass  alembics,  with  a  piece 
of  horning  match'Cord,  iuto  vessels  in  whicli  the  difl'er- 
ent  mixtures  weie  to  bo  evapu rated.  Now  were  the 
strange  ingredients  of  the  macrocosm  and  microcosm 
handled  in  an  odd,  mysterious  manner  j  and,  before  aU, 
I  attempted  to  produce  neutral  salts  in  an  unhe^ird-of 
way.  But  what,  for  a  long  Lime,  kept  me  busy  most, 
was  the  so-eallcd  Liquor  Siiifum  (Unit  juice),  which  is 
made  by  melting  down  pure  quartz  flint  with  a  proper 
proportion  of  alkali,  whence  results  a  transparent  glass, 
which  ni«dt8  away  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  exhibits 
a  beautiful  ck^ar  lluidity.  Whoevt^r  has  unco  prepared 
tins  himself,  and  seen  it  with  his  own  eyes,  will  not 
blame  tht^se  who  behove  in  a  maiden  earth,  and  in  the 
possibility  of  pnxlueing  further  effects  upon  it  by  means 
of  it,  I  had  become  quite  skilful  in  preparing  this 
Liquor  SiHcum  ;  the  line  white  fhuts  which  are  found 
in  the  Main  furnished  a  perfect  material  for  it:  and  I 
was  not  wanting  in  the  other  requisites,  nor  in  dili- 
gence. But  I  wearied  at  last,  because  I  could  not  but 
remark  that  the  tliiity  substance  was  by  no  means  so 
closely  combinetl  witli  the  salt  as  1  had  philosophically 
im^ined,  for  it  very  easily  separated  itself  again ;  and 
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this  most  beautiful  mineral  fluidity,  which,  to  my  great- 
est astonishment,  had  sometimes  appeared  in  the  for  id 
of  an  animal  jelly,  always  deposited  a  powder,  which  I 
was  forced  to  pronounce  the  finest  flint  dust,  but  which 
gave  not  the  least  sign  of  anything  productive  in  its 
nature  from  which  one  could  have  Loped  to  see  this 
maiden  earth  pass  into  the  maternal  state. 

Strange  and  unconnected  as  these  operations  were,  I 
yet  learned  many  things  from  them.  T  paid  strict 
attention  to  all  the  crystalHsations  that  might  occur, 
and  became  acquainted  with  the  external  forms  of 
many  natural  things:  and,  inasmuch  as  1  well  knew 
that  in  modern  times  chemical  subjects  were  treated 
more  methf>dically,  I  wished  to  get  a  general  concep- 
tion of  them ;  although,  as  a  half  adept,  I  had  very 
little  respect  for  the  apothecaries  and  all  those  who 
operated  with  common  fire.  However,  the  chemical 
"  Compendium  "  of  Boerhaave  attracted  me  powerfully, 
and  led  me  on  to  read  several  of  his  writings,  in  which 
(since,  moreover,  ray  tedious  illncBS  had  inclined  me 
toward  medical  subjects)  I  found  an  inducement  to 
study  also  the  "  Aphorisms "  of  this  excellent  man, 
which  1  was  glad  to  stamp  up>on  my  mind  and  in  my 
memory. 

Another  employment,  somewhat  more  human,  and 
by  far  more  useful  for  my  cultivation  at  the  moment, 
was  reading  through  the  letters  which  1  had  written 
home  from  Leipzig,  Nothing  reveals  more  with  re- 
spect to  ourselves,  than  when  we  agaui  se43  before  us 
that  which  has  proceeded  from  us  years  before,  so  that 
we  can  now  consider  ourselves  as  an  object  of  contem- 
plation. But,  of  course,  I  was  as  yet  too  young,  and  the 
epoch  which  was  represented  by  those  papers  was  still 
too  near.  As  in  our  younger  years  we  do  not  in  gen- 
eral easily  cast  oft'  a  certain  self-complacent  conceit, 
this  especially  shows  itself  in  despising  what  we  have 
been  but  a  little  time  before  •  for  while,  indeed,  we  per- 
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ceive,  as  we  advance  from  step  to  step,  that  those  things 
which  we  regard  as  good  and  excellent  in  ourselves 
and  others  do  not  stand  their  ground,  we  think  we  can 
hest  extricate  ourselves  from  this  dilemma  by  ourselves 
throwing  away  what  we  cannot  preserve.  So  it  was 
with  me  also.  For  as  in  Leipzig  I  had  gradually 
learned  to  set  little  value  on  my  cliildish  labours,  so 
now  my  academical  course  seemed  to  me  likewise  of 
small  accoont ;  and  I  did  not  understand,  that,  for  this 
very  reason,  it  must  be  of  great  value  to  me,  as  it  ele- 
vated me  to  a  higher  degree  of  observation  and  insight. 
My  father  had  carefully  collectt^d  and  sewed  together 
the  letters  I  had  written  to  him,  as  well  as  those  to  my 
sister ;  nay,  he  had  even  corrected  them  with  attention, 
and  improved  the  mistakes,  both  io  writing  and  in 
grammar. 

What  first  struck  me  in  these  letters  was  their  ex- 
terior :  I  w^as  shocked  at  an  incredible  carelessness  in 
the  handwriting,  which  extended  from  October,  1765, 
to  the  middle  of  the  following  January.  But,  in  the 
niidLOe  of  March,  thei-e  ap|jcared  all  at  once  a  quite 
compressed,  orderly  hand,  such  as  I  used  formerly  to 
employ  in  writing  for  a  prize.  My  astonishment  re- 
solved itself  into  gi-atitude  toward  good  Gellert,  whoi 
as  I  now  well  rememliered,  whenever  we  handed  in 
our  essays  to  him,  represented  to  us,  in  his  hearty  tone 
of  voice,  that  it  was  our  sacred  duty  to  practise  our 
hand  as  much,  nay,  more,  than  our  style.  He  repeated 
this  as  often  as  he  caught  sight  of  any  scrawled,  care- 
less writing,  on  which  occasion  he  often  said  that  he 
would  much  like  to  make  a  good  hand  of  his  pupils  the 
principal  end  in  his  instructions ;  the  more  so  as  he  had 
often  remarked  that  a  good  hand  led  the  way  to  a  good 
style, 

I  could  further  notice  that  the  French  and  English 
passages  in  my  letters,  although  not  free  from  blunders, 
were  nevertheless  written  with  facUity  and  freedom. 
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These  languages  I  had  likewise  coutiniied  to  practise 
in  my  correspoodence  with  George  Schlosser,  who  was 
still  at  Treplow ;  and  I  had  remained  in  constant  com- 
mtinicatiou  with  hiui,  by  which  I  was  instmcted  in 
many  aecnlar  affairs  (for  things  did  not  always  turn 
out  with  him  quite  as  he  had  hoped),  and  acqinred  an 
ever  increasing  contideuce  in  his  earnest,  noble  way  of 
thinking. 

Another  consideration  which  could  not  escape  me  in 
going  over  these  letters,  was  that  my  good  father,  with 
the  best  intentions,  had  done  me  a  special  mischief,  and 
had  led  me  into  that  odd  way  of  Hfe  into  which  I  had 
fallen  at  last.  He  had  repeatedly  warned  me  against 
card-playing ;  but  Frau  Hofrath  Bohme,  as  long  as  she 
lived,  contrived  to  persuade  me,  after  her  own  fashion, 
by  declaring  that  my  father's  warnings  were  only 
against  the  abuse.  Now,  as  I  likewise  saw  the  advan- 
tages of  it  in  society,  I  readily  subuiittetl  to  beiog  led 
by  her.  I  had  indeed  the  sense  of  play,  but  not  the 
spirit  of  play :  I  learned  all  games  easUy  and  rapidly, 
but  I  could  never  keep  up  the  pro|>er  attention  for  a 
whole  evening.  Thei-efore,  however  good  a  beginning 
I  would  make,  I  invariably  failed  at  the  end,  and  made 
myself  and  otliers  lose ;  through  which  I  went  off, 
always  out  of  huoujur,  either  to  the  supper-table  or  out 
of  the  conipany.  Scarcely  hail  Madame  Bohme  died, 
who,  moreover,  had  no  longer  kept  me  in  practice  dur- 
ing her  tedious  illness,  when  my  father's  doctrine  gained 
force :  I  at  first  begged  to  Ije  excused  from  joining  the 
card-tables ;  and,  as  they  now  did  not  know  what  else 
to  do  with  me,  T  became  even  more  of  a  burden  to  my- 
self than  to  others,  and  declined  the  invitations,  which 
then  became  more  rare,  and  at  last  ceased  altogether. 
Hay,  which  is  much  to  be  recommended  to  young 
people,  especially  to  those  who  incline  to  he  practical, 
and  wish  to  look  about  in  the  world  for  themselves, 
could  never,  indeed,  become  a  passion  with  me ;  for  I 
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never  got  any  farther,  no  matter  how  loBg  I  might  have 
been  playing.  Had  any  one  given  me  a  general  view 
ol  the  subject,  and  made  me  observe  how  here  certain 
signs  and  more  or  less  of  ehance  form  a  kind  of  mate- 
rial, at  which  judgnieut  and  activity  can  exercise  them- 
selves ;  had  any  one  made  me  see  several  games  at  once, 

—  I  might  sooner  have  become  reconciled.  With  all 
this,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  I  had, 
from  the  above  considerations,  come  to  the  conviction, 
that  one  should  not  avoid  social  games,  but  should 
rather  strive  after  a  certain  skill  in  them.  Time  is 
infinitely  long ;  and  each  day  is  a  vessel  into  which  a 
great  deal  may  be  poured,  if  one  would  actually  fill  it 
up. 

Thus  variously  was  I  occupied  in  my  sohtude ;  the 
more  so,  as  the  departed  spirits  of  the  different  tastes 
to  which  I  had  from  time  to  time  devoted  myself  had 
an  opportunity  to  reappear.  I  then  again  took  up 
drawing:  and  as  I  always  wished  to  labour  directly 
from  nature,  or  rather  from  reality,  1  made  a  picture  of 
my  chamber,  with  its  furniture,  and  the  persons  who 
were  in  it ;  and,  when  this  no  more  amused  me,  I 
represented  all  sorts  of  town  tales,  which  were  told  at 
the  time,  and  in  which  interest  was  taken.  AE  this 
was  not  without  character  and  a  c^itain  taste;  hut 
unfortunately  the  figures  lacked  proportion  and  the 
proper  vigour,  besides  which  the  executiou  was  ex- 
tremely misty.  My  father,  w^ho  continued  ti>  take 
pleiisure  in  these  things,  %vished  to  have  them  more 
distinct,  wanting  everything  to  be  finished  and  properly 
completed*  He  therefoit'^  had  them  mounted  and  sur- 
rounded with  ruled  lines ;  nay,  tlie  painter  Morgenstem^ 
his  domestic  artist,  —  the  same  who  afterward  mada 
himself  known,  and  indeed  famous,  by  his  church-views,"' 

—  had  to  inseit  the  perspective  lines  of  the  rooms  and 
chambers,  which  then,  indeed,  stood  in  pretty  harsh 
contrast  with  those  cloudy   looking  figurea     In   this 
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manner  he  thought  he  woiiM  make  me  gain  greater 
accuracy ;  and,  to  please  him,  I  ilrew  various  objects 
of  stiM  life,  in  which,  siiic^  the  originals  stood  as  pat- 
terns before  me,  I  could  work  with  more  distinctness 
and  precision.  At  last  I  t<iok  it  into  my  head  to  etch 
onc^.  moiu  I  had  composed  a  tolerably  interesting 
landscape,  and  felt  myself  very  happy  when  I  could 
look  out  for  the  old  receipts  given  me  by  Stock,  and 
could,  at  my  work,  call  to  mind  those  pleasant  times* 
I  soon  bit  the  plate  and  had  a  proof  taken.  Unluckily 
the  compasitiou  was  withoiit  light  and  shade,  and  I 
now  tormented  myself  to  Vjring  in  lioth ;  but,  as  it  w^as 
not  quite  clear  to  me  \vhat  was  really  the  essential 
point,  I  could  not  finish.  Up  to  this  time  I  had  been 
quite  well,  after  my  own  fashion ;  but  now  a  chsease 
attacked  me  winch  had  never  troubled  me  before,  My 
throat,  natuely,  had  become  completely  sore,  and  [mr- 
ticularly  what  is  called  the  **  uvula "  very  much  in- 
flamed :  1  could  only  swallow  with  great  pain,  and  the 
physicians  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it.  They 
tormented  me  with  gargles  and  hair  pencils,  but  could 
not  free  me  from  my  mifw^ry.  At  last  it  struck  me  that 
I  had  not  been  careful  enough  in  the  biting  of  my 
plates,  and  that,  by  often  and  imssionately  repeating  it, 
I  had  contracted  this  disease,  and  always  revived  and 
increased  it.  To  the  physicians  this  cause  was  plau- 
sible, and  very  soon  certain  ou  my  leaving  my  etching 
and  biting,  ami  that  so  much  the  more  readily  as  the 
attempt  had  by  no  means  turned  out  well,  and  I  had 
more  reason  to  conceal  than  to  exhibit  my  la]>ours ;  for 
which  I  consoled  myself  the  more  easily,  as  I  very  soon 
saw  myself  free  from  the  troublesome  disease.  Upon 
this  I  could  not  refrain  from  the  reflection,  that  my 
similar  occupations  at  Leipzig  might  have  greatly  con- 
tributed to  those  diseases  from  wliich  I  had  suffered  so 
muck  It  is,  indeed,  a  tedious,  and  wit  ha!  a  melancholy, 
businesa  to  take  too  much  care  of  ourselves,  and  of 
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what  injures  and  benelits  us ;  but  tliei-e  is  no  question 
but  that,  with  the  wonderful  idiosyncrasy  of  human 
nature  on  the  one  side,  and  the  infinite  variety  in  the 
mode  of  life  a«d  pleasure  on  the  other,  it  is  a  wonder 
that  the  human  race  has  not  worn  itself  out  long  ago. 
Human  nature  appears  to  possess  a  peculiar  kind  of 
toughness  and  many-sidedness,  since  it  suMues  every- 
thing which  approaches  it,  or  which  it  takes  into  itself, 
and,  if  it  cannot  asaimilate,  at  least  makes  it  indiffer- 
ent. In  case  of  any  great  excess,  indeed,  it  must  yield 
to  the  elements  in  spite  of  all  resistance,  as  the  many 
endemic  diseases  and  the  effects  of  brandy  convince  us. 
Could  we,  without  being  morbiiUy  auxious,  keep  watch 
over  ourselves  as  to  what  operates  favourably  or  unfa- 
vourably upon  us  in  our  comphc^ted  civil  and  social 
life,  and  would  we  leave  off  what  is  actually  pleasant 
to  us  as  an  enjoyment,  for  the  sake  of  the  e\il  conse- 
quences, we  should  thus  know  how  to  remove  with 
ease  many  an  inconvenience  which,  with  a  constitution 
otherwise  sound,  often  troubles  us  more  than  even  a 
diseEise.  Unfortunately,  it  is  in  dietetics  as  in  morals, 
—  we  cannot  see  into  a  fault  till  we  have  got  rid  of  it ; 
by  which  nothing  is  gained,  for  the  next  fault  is  not 
hke  the  preceding  one,  and  therefore  cannot  be  recog- 
nised under  the  same  form. 

^Vhile  I  was  reading  over  the  letters  which  had  been 
written  to  ray  sister  from  I^eipzig,  this  remark,  among 
others,  could  not  escape  me,  —  that,  from  the  very 
beginning  of  my  academical  course,  I  had  esteemed 
myself  very  clever  and  wise,  since,  as  soon  as  I  had 
learued  aoythiug,  I  put  myself  in  the  plac-e  of  the 
professor,  anfl  so  became  didactic  on  the  spot.  I  was 
amused  to  see  how  I  had  immediately  applied  to  my 
sister  whatever  Gellert  had  imparted  or  advised  in  his 
lectures,  without  seeing,  that,  both  in  life  and  iu  books. 
a  thing  may  be  proper  for  a  yuoug  man  without  being 
suitable  for  a  young  lady ;  and  we  both  together  made 
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m&sfy  over  these  mimicries.  The  poerai^  also  which  I 
had  comp^jsed  in  Leipzig  were  already  too  poor  for  me ; 
and  they  seemed  to  ine  cold,  dry,  and,  iu  respect  of  all 
that  was  meant  to  express  the  state  of  the  human 
heart  or  mind,  too  superficial  This  induced  me,  now 
that  I  was  to  leave  my  father^s  house  once  more,  and 
go  to  a  second  university,  again  to  decree  a  great  high 
aut(hda-f^  against  my  labours.  Several  commenced 
plays,  some  of  which  had  reached  the  tliird  or  the 
fourth  act,  while  others  had  only  the  plot  fully  made 
out,  together  with  many  other  poems,  letters,  and  pa- 
pers, were  given  over  to  the  fire :  and  scarcely  any- 
thing was  spared  except  the  manuscript  by  Behrisch, 
"  Die  Lauue  des  Verliebten  "  and  "  Die  Mitschuldigen," 
which  latter  play  1  cunstantly  went  on  improving  with 
peculiar  affection ;  and,  as  the  piece  was  already  com- 
plete, I  again  worked  over  the  plot,  to  make  it  more 
bustling  and  intelligible,  Lessiug,  in  the  first  two  acts 
of  his  "  Minna,"  had  set  up  an  unattainable  model  of 
the  way  in  which  a  drama  should  be  developed ;  and 
nothing  was  to  me  of  greater  inip^ntance  than  to 
thoroughly  enter  into  his  meaning  and  views. 

The  recital  of  whatever  moved,  excited,  and  occupied 
me  at  this  time,  is  already  ciicumstantial  enough  ;  but 
I  must  nevertheless  recur  to  ttmt  interest  with  which 
supersensnous  things  had  inspired  me,  of  which  I, 
once  for  all,  so  far  as  might  be  possible,  undertook  to 
form  some  notion. 

I  experienced  a  great  influence  from  an  important 
work  that  fell  into  my  hands :  it  was  Arnold  s  *'  History 
of  the  Church  and  of  Heretics."  This  man  is  not 
merely  a  reflective  historian,  but  at  the  same  time 
pious  and  feeUng.  His  sentiments  chimed  in  very 
well  with  mine;  and  what  particularly  delighted  me 
in  his  work  was,  that  I  received  a  more  favourable 
notion  of  many  heretics,  who  had  Ijeen  hitheito  repre- 
sented to  me  as  mad  or  impious.     The  spirit  of  con- 
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tradiction  and  the  love  of  paradoxes  are  inherent  in 
us  alL  I  diligently  studied  tb<3  diflerent  opiuious;  and 
as  I  had  often  enough  heai-d  it  said  that  every  man 
has  his  own  religion  at  last,  so  nothing  seemed  more 
natural  to  me  than  that  I  should  forui  Diiiie  too;  and 
this  1  did  with  much  satisfaction.  The  Neo-Plaionisiii 
lay  at  the  foundation ;  the  hernietieal,  the  mystical, 
the  cabalistic,  also  contributed  their  share ;  and  thus  I 
built  for  myself  a  world  thai  looked  strange  enough. 

I  could  well  represent  to  myself  a  Godhead  which 
has  gone  on  producing  itself  from  all  eternity ;  but,  as 
production  cannot  he  conceived  without  multiplicity, 
so  it  must  of  necessity  have  immediately  appeared  to 
itself  as  a  Second,  which  we  recognise  under  the  name 
of  the  Son ;  now,  these  two  must  continue  the  act  of 
producing,  and  again  appear  to  themselves  in  a  Third, 
which  was  just  as  substantial,  living,  and  eternal  as 
the  WTiole,  With  these,  however,  the  circle  of  the 
Godhead  was  complete;  and  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  for  them  to  produce  another  perfectly  equal 
to  them.  But,  since  the  work  of  production  always 
proceeded,  they  created  a  fourth,  which  already  fostered 
in  himself  a  contradiction,  inasmuch  as  it  was,  like 
them,  unMmited,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  was  to  be 
contained  hi  them  and  bounded  by  them.  Now,  this 
was  Lucifer,  to  whom  the  whole  j»ower  of  creation 
was  committed  from  this  time,  and  from  wliom  all 
other  beings  were  to  proceed.  He  immediately  dis- 
played his  infinite  activity  by  creating  the  whole  body 
of  angels,  —  all,  again,  after  his  own  likeness,  uidimited, 
but  contained  in  him  and  bouniled  liy  him.  Sur- 
rounded by  such  a  glory,  he  forgot  his  higher  origin, 
and  beheved  that  he  could  find  himself  in  himself;  and 
from  tliis  lirst  ingratitude  sprang  all  that  does  not  seem 
to  us  in  accordance  w  ith  the  will  and  purjjoses  of  the 
Godhead.  Now,  the  more  he  concentrated  himself  within 
himself,  the  more  painful  must  it  have  become  to  him. 
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as  well  as  to  all  the  spirits  whose  sweet  tiprising  to 
their  origin  he  had  euibittered.  And  so  that  happened 
which  is  intimated  to  us  under  the  form  of  the  Fall  of 
the  Angela  One  part  of  them  concentrated  itself 
with  Lucifer,  the  other  turned  itself  again  to  its  origin. 
From  this  concentration  of  the  whole  creation  —  for 
it  had  proceeded  out  of  Lucifer,  and  was  forced  to 
follow  Mm — -sprang  all  that  we  perceive  under  the 
form  of  matter,  which  we  figure  to  ourselves  as  heavy, 
solid,  and  dark,  but  which,  since  it  is  descended,  if  not 
even  immediately,  yet  by  filiation,  from  the  Di\dne 
Being,  is  just  as  unlimited,  powerful,  and  eternal  as  its 
are  and  gi-andsire.  Now,  the  whole  mischief,  if  we 
may  call  it  so,  having  arisen  merely  through  the  one- 
sided direction  of  Lucifer,  the  better  half  was  indeed 
wanting  to  this  creation ;  for  it  possessed  all  that  is 
gained  by  concentration,  while  it  lacked  all  that  can 
be  effected  by  expansion  alone :  and  so  the  entire  cre- 
ation might  have  been  destroyed  by  everlasting  con- 
centration, become  annihilated  with  its  father  Lucifer> 
and  have  lost  all  its  claims  to  an  equal  eternity  with 
the  Godhead.  This  coiKhtion  the  Elohim  contemplated 
for  a  time:  and  they  had  their  choice,  to  wiiit  for  those 
eons,  in  which  the  field  woLild  again  have  become  clear, 
and  space  would  be  left  them  for  a  new  creation ;  or, 
if  they  would,  to  seize  upon  that  which  existed  already, 
and  supply  the  want,  according  to  their  own  eternity. 
Now,  they  chose  the  latter,  and  by  their  mere  will 
supphed  in  an  instant  the  whole  want  which  the  con- 
sequence of  Lucifer's  undertaking  drew  after  it.  They 
gave  to  the  Eternal  Being  the  faculty  of  expansion, 
of  monng  toward  them :  the  pecuhar  pulse  of  hfe  was 
again  restored,  and  Lucifer  himself  could  not  avoid  its 
effects*  This  is  the  epoch  when  that  appeared  which 
we  know  as  light,  and  when  that  began  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  designate  by  the  word  creation.  How- 
ever much  this  multipUed  itself  by  progressive  degrees, 
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througli  the  contiDually  workmg  vital  power  of  the 
Eloliim,  still  a  being  was  wanting  who  might  he  able 
to  restore  the  original  connection  with  the  Godhead: 
and  thus  man  was  produced,  who  in  all  things  was  to  be 
similar,  yea,  equal  to  the  Godhead,  but  thereby,  in 
effect,  found  himself  once  more  in  the  situation  of 
Lucifer,  that  of  being  at  once  unlimited  and  limited ; 
and  since  this  contradiction  w^as  to  manifest  itself  in 
him  through  all  the  categories  of  existence,  and  a  pei^ 
feet  consciousness,  aa  well  as  a  decided  will,  was  to 
accompimy  his  various  conditions,  it  was  to  be  fore- 
seen that  he  must  be  at  the  same  time  the  most  per- 
fect and  the  most  imperfect,  the  most  happy  and  the 
most  unhappy,  creature.  It  was  not  long  before  he, 
too,  completely  acted  the  part  of  Lucifer.  True  in- 
gratitude is  the  separation  from  the  benefactor;  and 
thus  that  fall  was  manifest  for  the  second  time,  although 
the  whole  creation  is  nothing  and  was  nothing  but  a 
faUing  from  and  returning  to  the  original 

One  easily  sees  how  the  Eedemption  is  not  only 
decreed  fi'om  eternity,  but  is  considered  as  eternally 
necessary,  —  nay,  that  it  must  ever  renew  itself  through 
the  whole  time  of  generation '  and  existence.  In  tliis 
view  of  the  subject,  notliing  is  more  natural  than  for 
the  Divinity  himself  to  take  the  form  of  man,  w^hich 
had  already  prepired  itself  as  a  veil,  and  to  share  his 
fate  for  a  short  time,  in  order,  by  this  assimilation, 
to  enhance  Ids  joys  and  alleviate  his  sorrows.  The 
history  of  all  religions  and  philosophies  teaches  us, 
that  this  great  truth,  indisi^^>ensable  to  man,  has  been 
handed  down  by  dififerent  nations,  in  different  times, 
in  various  ways,  and  even  in  strange  fables  and  images, 
in  accordance  with  their  limited  knowledge:  enough, 
if  it  only  be  acknowledged  that  we  find  ourselves  in  a 

1  **  Das  Werden/*  ihe  state  of  becoming,  as  distiDguiBhed  from 
that  of  beln^.     Ttit*  word,  which  is  most  useful  to  the  Germaii^V 
oaQ  never  be  rendered  properly  In  Eoglish.  — TsAjra. 
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condition  which,  even  if  it  seems  to  drag  us  down  and 
oppress  us,  yet  gives  us  opportunity,  nay,  even  makes 
it  our  duty,  to  raise  ourselves  up,  and  to  fulfil  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Godhead  in  this  manner,  that,  while  we 
are  compelled  on  the  one  hand  to  concentrate  ourselves 
(una  zu  verselbsten),  we,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not 
omit  to  expand  ourselves  (uns  zu  entselbstigen)  in  regu- 
lar pulsation.^ 

1  If  we  could  mike  use  of  some  such  verbs  as  **  inself  **  and  **  nn- 
self,**  we  should  more  accurately  render  this  passage.  — Trans. 


NINTH  BOOK. 

"  The  heart  is  often  afifected,  moreover,  to  the  advan- 
tage of  different,  but  especially  of  social  and  refined, 
virtues;  and  the  more  tender  sentiments  are  excited 
and  unfolded  in  it.  Many  touches,  in  particular,  will 
impress  themselves,  which  give  the  young  reader  an 
insight  into  the  more  hidden  comer  of  the  human  heart 
and  its  passions,  —  a  knowledge  which  is  more  worth 
than  all  Latin  and  Greek,  and  of  which  Ovid  was  a 
very  excellent  master.  But  yet  it  is  not  on  this 
account  that  the  classic  poets,  and  therefore  Ovid,  are 
placed  in  the  hands  of  youth.  We  have  received  from 
a  kind  Creator  a  variety  of  mental  powers,  to  which 
we  must  not  neglect  giving  their  proper  culture  in  our 
earUest  years,  and  which  cannot  be  cultivated,  either 
by  logic  or  metaphysics,  Latin  or  Greek.  We  have  an 
imagination,  before  which,  since  it  should  not  seize 
upon  the  very  first  conceptions  that  chance  to  present 
themselves,  we  ought  to  place  the  fittest  and  most 
beautiful  images,  and  thus  accustom  and  practise  the 
mind  to  recognise  and  love  the  beautiful  everywhere, 
and  in  nature  itself,  under  its  determined,  true,  and 
also  in  its  finer,  features.  A  multitude  of  conceptions 
and  general  knowledge  is  necessary  to  us,  as  well  for 
the  sciences  as  for  daily  Ufe,  which  can  be  learned  out 
of  no  compendium.  Our  feelings,  afifections,  and  pas- 
sions should  be  advantageously  developed  and  purified.** 

This  significant  passage,  which  is  found  in  "The 
Universal  German  Library,"  was  not  the  only  one  of  its 
kind.     Similar  principles  and  similar  views  manifested 
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themselves  in  many  directioLis.  They  made  upon  us 
lively  youths  a  very  great  impTession»  which  had  the 
more  decided  effect,  as  it  was  strengthened  besides  by 
Wieland*s  example ;  for  the  works  of  his  second  bril- 
liant period  clearly  showed  that  he  had  formed  himself 
according  to  such  maxims.  Aod  wliat  more  could  we 
desire  ?  Philosophy,  with  its  abstruse  questions,  was  set 
aside;  the  classic  languages,  the  acquisitiou  of  which 
is  accompanied  by  so  much  drudgery,  one  saw  thrust 
into  the  background;  the  conipendiums,  about  the 
sufficiency  of  which  Hamlet  had  already  whispered  a 
word  of  caution  into  our  ears,  came  more  and  more 
into  suspicion.  We  were  directed  to  the  contemplation 
of  an  active  life,  which  we  were  so  fond  of  leading; 
and  to  the  knowledge  of  the  passions,  which  we  f>artly 
felt,  partly  anticipated,  in  our  own  bosoms,  and  which, 
if  though  they  had  been  rebuked  formerly,  now  ap- 
peared to  us  as  something  important  and  dignilied, 
because  they  were  to  be  the  chief  object  of  our  studies; 
and  the  knowledge  of  them  was  extolled  as  the  most 
excellent  means  of  cultivating  our  mental  powers. 
Besides,  such  a  mode  of  thought  was  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  my  own  conviction, —  nay,  with  my  poetical 
mode  of  treatmeot.  I  therefore,  without  opposition, 
after  I  had  thwarted  so  many  go<.id  designs,  and  seen 
80  many  fair  hoj^es  vanish,  reconciled  myself  to  my 
father's  intention  of  sending  me  to  Strasburg,  where  I 
was  promised  a  cheerful,  gay  life,  while  I  should  prose- 
cute my  studies,  and  at  last  take  my  degrea 

In  spring  I  felt  my  health,  but  still  more  my  youth- 
ful spirits,  restored,  and  once  more  longed  to  be  out  of 
my  father*s  house,  though  with  reasons  far  different 
from  those  on  the  first  time.  The  pretty  chambers  and 
spots  where  I  had  sufferBi  so  much  had  become  dis- 
agreeable to  me,  and  with  my  father  liimself  there 
could  be  no  pleasant  relation.  I  could  not  quite 
pardon  him  for  having  manifested   more  impatience 
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than  was  reasonable  at  the  relapse  of  my  disease,  and 
at  my  tedious  recovery ;  nay,  for  haxdng,  instead  of 
comfortiog  me  by  forbearance,  frequently  expressed 
himself  in  a  cruel  manner,  about  that  which  lay  in  no 
man's  hand,  as  if  it  depended  only  on  the  will  And 
he,  too,  was  in  various  ways  hurt  and  offended  by  me. 
For  youug  people  bring  back  from  the  university 
general  ideas,  which,  indeed,  is  quite  right  and  good ; 
but,  because  they  fancy  themselves  very  wise  in  this, 
they  apply  them  as  a  standai-d  to  the  objects  that 
occur,  which  must  then,  for  the  most  part,  lose  by  the 
comparison.  Thus  I  had  gained  a  general  notion  of 
architecture,  and  of  the  arrangement  and  decoration  of 
houses,  and  imprudently,  in  conversation,  had  applied 
this  to  our  own  house.  My  father  had  dasigned  the 
whole  arrangement  of  it,  and  carried  out  its  constmc- 
tion  with  great  perseverance ;  and,  considering  that  it 
was  to  be  exclusively  a  residence  for  himself  and  his 
family,  nothing  eonid  be  objected  to  it :  in  tliis  taste, 
also,  very  many  of  the  houses  in  Frankfort  were  built. 
An  open  staircase  ran  up  through  the  house,  and 
touch eiJ  upon  large  auteroyms,  which  might  very  w^ell 
have  been  chambers  themselves,  as,  indeed,  we  always 
passed  the  fine  season  in  thera.  But  this  pletisaut, 
cheerful  existence  for  a  single  family  —  this  commnni- 
cation  from  above  to  below  —  became  the  greatest 
inconvenience  as  soon  as  seveml  parties  occupied  the 
house,  as  we  had  but  too  well  experienced  on  the  occa* 
sion  of  the  French  quartering.  For  that  painful  scene 
with  the  king's  lieutenant  would  not  have  happened, 
nay,  my  father  would  even  have  felt  all  those  disagree- 
able matters  less,  if,  after  the  Leipzig  fashion,  our  stair- 
case had  run  close  along  the  side  of  the  house,  and  a 
separate  door  had  been  given  to  each  story.  This  style 
of  building  I  once  praised  highly  for  its  advantages, 
and  showed  my  father  the  possibility  of  altering  his 
st^drcase  also ;  whereat  he  got  into  an  incredible  pas- 
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sioD,  which  was  the  more  violent  as,  a  short  time 
before^  I  had  found  fault  with  some  scrolled  looking- 
glass  frames,  and  rejected  certain  Chinese  hangings.  A 
scene  ensued,  which,  indeed,  was  again  hushed  np  and 
smothered ;  but  it  hastened  my  journey  to  tlie  beauti- 
ful Alsace,  which  I  accompKshed  in  a  newly  contrived 
comfortable  dihgence,  without  delay,  and  in  a  short 
time. 

I  had  alighted  at  the  Ghost  (Geisty  tavern,  and 
hastened  at  once  to  satisfy  my  most  earnest  desire 
and  to  approach  the  minster,  which  had  long  since  been 
pointed  out  to  me  by  fellow  travellers,  and  had  been  be- 
fore my  eyes  for  a  great  distance.  When  I  first  per- 
ceived  this  colossus  through  the  narrow  lanes,  and  then 
stood  too  near  before  it,  in  the  tnily  confined  little 
square,  it  made  upon  me  an  impression  quite  of  its  own 
kind,  which  I,  being  uual)le  to  analyse  on  the  spot, 
carried  with  nie  only  indistinctly  for  this  time,  as  I 
hastily  ascended  the  building,  so  as  not  to  neglect  the 
beautiful  moment  of  a  high  and  cheerful  sun,  which 
was  to  disclose  to  me  at  once  the  broad,  rich  land. 

And  now,  from  the  platform,  I  saw  before  me  the 
beautiful  country  in  which  I  should  for  a  long  time 
live  and  reside:  the  handsome  city;  the  wide-spreading 
meadows  around  it,  thickly  set  aud  interwoven  wnth 
magnificent  trees;  that  striking  richness  of  vegetation 
which  follows  in  the  windings  of  tbe  Rliiue,  marks  ita 
banks,  islands,  and  aits.  Nor  is  the  level  ground, 
stretcWng  down  from  the  south,  and  watered  by  the 
nier.  less  adorned  with  varied  green.  Even  westw^ard, 
toward  the  mountains,  there  are  many  low  grounds, 
which  afford  quite  as  charming  a  view  of  wood  and 
meadow-growth,  just  as  the  northern  and  more  hilly 
part  is  intersected  by  innuraeittble  little  brooks,  which 
promote  a  rapid  vegetation  everywhere.  If  one  imag- 
ijies»  between  these  luxuriantly  (mtstretched  meads, 
between    these    joyously   scattered   groves,  all    land 
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aclapte4  for  tillage,  excellently  prepared,  verdant,  and 
ripeuing,  and  the  best  and  richest  spots  marked  by 
hamlets  and  farmhouses,  and  this  great  and  immeasur- 
able plain,  prepared  for  man,  hke  a  new  paradise, 
bounded  far  and  near  by  mountains  partly  cultivated, 
partly  overgrown  with  woods,  he  will  then  conceive 
the  rapture  with  which  I  blessed  my  fate,  that  it  had 
destined  rae,  for  some  time,  so  beautiful  a  dwelling- 
place. 

Such  a  fresh  glance  iuto  a  new  land  in  which  we 
are  to  abide  for  a  time  has  still  the  peculiarity,  both 
pleasant  and  foreboding,  that  the  whole  lies  before  us 
like  an  unwritten  tablet.  As  yet  no  sorrows  and  joys 
which  relate  to  ourselves  are  recorded  upon  it;  this 
cheerful,  varied,  animated  plain  is  still  mute  for  nsij 
the  eye  is  only  fixed  on  the  objects  so  far  as  they  are' 
intrinsically  important,  and  neither  affection  nor  passion 
has  especially  to  render  prominent  this  or  that  spot. 
But  a  presentiment  of  the  future  already  disquiets  the 
young  heart;  and  an  unsatisfied  craving  secretly  de- 
mands that  which  is  to  come  and  may  come,  and  which 
at  all  events,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  will  imperceptibly 
assume  the  character  of  the  spot  in  w^hich  we  find 
ourselves. 

Ha\ing  descended  the  lieight,  I  still  tarried  a%vhile 
before  the  face  of  the  venerable  pOe ;  but  what  1  could 
not  quite  clearly  make  out,  either  the  first  or  the  fol*» 
lowing  time,  was,  that  I  regarded  this  miracle  as  &] 
monster,  which  must  have  terrified  me.  if  it  had  not,  j 
the  same  time,  appeared  to  me  comj>rehensible  by  its 
regularity,  and  even  pleasing  in  its  finish.  Yet  I  by 
no  means  busied  myself  with  meditating  on  this  con- 
tradiction, but  sufilered  a  monument  so  astonishing 
quietly  to  work  upon  me  by  its  presence. 

I  took  small,  but  well-situated  and  pleasant,  lodgingSic 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Fish-market,  a  fine,  long  street,! 
where  the  everlasting  motion  came  to  the  assistance  of 
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every  unoccupied  niomeut.  I  then  delivered  my  let- 
ters of  iiitroduiitiuD,  and  found  amoog  my  patrons  a 
merchant,  wlio,  with  Us  family,  was  devoted  to  those 
pious  opinions  suffieieutly  known  to  me,  although,  as 
far  as  regarded  external  worship,  he  had  not  separated 
from  the  Church.  He  was  a  man  of  intelHgence 
withal,  and  by  no  means  hypocritical  in  his  conduct. 
The  company  of  hoarders  which  was  recommended  to 
me,  and,  indeed,  I  to  it,  was  very  agreeable  and  enter- 
taining. A  couple  of  old  maids  had  long  kept  up  this 
boarding-liouse  with  regularity  and  good  success :  there 
might  have  been  about  ten  persons,  older  and  younger. 
Of  these  latter,  one  uanied  Meyer,  a  native  of  Lindau, 
is  most  vividly  present  to  my  mind.  From  his  form 
and  face  he  might  have  been  considered  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  men,  if,  at  the  same  time,  he  had  not 
had  something  of  tlie  sloven  in  his  whole  appearance. 
In  like  manner  his  splendid  natural  talents  were  marred 
by  an  incredible  levity,  ;md  his  excellent  temper  by  an 
unbounded  dissoluteness.  He  had  an  open,  jovial  face, 
rather  more  round  tliau  oval :  the  organs  of  the  senses, 
the  eyes,  nt>se,  moutlx,  and  ears,  could  be  called  richj 
they  showed  a  deeidetl  fulness,  without  teing  too  larga 
His  month  was  particularly  eharniing.  owing  to  his 
curling  hps;  and  hia  whole  physiognomy  had  the 
peculiar  expressitm  of  a  rake,  from  the  circuujstanc© 
that  his  eyebrows  met  across  his  nose,  wdiich,  in  a 
handsome  face,  always  produces  a  pleasant  expression 
of  Sensuality.  By  his  jovialness,  sincerity,  and  good 
'  nature,  lie  made  himself  beloved  by  all.  His  memory 
was  incredible ;  attention  at  the  lectures  was  no  effort 
for  him ;  he  retaineil  all  he  heard,  and  was  intellectual 
enough  to  take  an  interest  in  everything,  and  this  the 
more  easily,  as  lie  w^as  studying  medicine.  All  his  im- 
pressious  remained  vmd ;  and  his  waggery  in  repieat^ 
ing  the  lectures  and  mimicking  the  professors  often 
went  so  far,  that,  when  he  had  heard  three  different 
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lectures  in  one  morning,  he  would,  at  the  dinner-table, 
interchange  the  professors  with  each  other,  paragraph- 
wise,  and  often  even  more  abruptly,  which  motley  lec- 
ture frequently  entertained  us,  but  often,  too,  became 
troublesoma 

The  rest  were  more  or  less  polite,  steady,  serious 
people.  A  pensioned  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis 
was  one  of  these ;  but  the  majority  were  students,  all 
really  good  and  well-disposed;  only  they  were  not 
allowed  to  go  beyond  their  usual  allowance  of  wine. 
That  this  should  not  be  easily  done  was  the  care  of 
our  president,  one  Doctor  Salzmann.  Already  in  the 
sixties  and  unmarried,  he  had  attended  this  dinner- 
table  for  many  years,  and  maintained  its  good  order 
and  respectabiUty.  He  possessed  a  handsome  property, 
kept  himself  close  and  neat  in  his  exterior,  even  be- 
longing to  those  who  always  go  in  shoes  and  stockings, 
and  with  their  hat  under  their  arm.  To  put  on  the 
hat  was  with  him  an  extraordinary  action.  He  com- 
monly carried  an  umbrella,  wisely  reflecting  that  the 
finest  summer  days  often  bring  thunder-storms  and 
passing  showers  over  the  country. 

With  this  man  I  talked  over  my  design  of  continu- 
ing to  study  jurisprudence  at  Strasburg,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  take  my  degree  as  soon  as  possible.  Since 
he  was  exactly  informed  of  everything,  I  asked  him 
about  the  lectures  I  should  have  to  hear,  and  what  he 
generally  thought  of  the  matter.  To  this  he  replied, 
that  it  was  not  in  Strasburg  as  in  the  German  uni- 
versities, where  they  try  to  educate  jurists  in  the  large 
and  learned  sense  of  the  teruL  Here,  in  conformity 
with  the  relation  toward  France,  all  was  really  directed 
to  the  practical,  and  managed  in  accordance  with  the 
opinions  of  the  French,  who  readily  stop  at  what  is 
given.  They  tried  to  impart  to  every  one  certain 
general  principles  and  preUminary  knowledge,  they 
compressed  as  much  as  possible,  and  communicated 
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only  what  was  most  necessary.  Hereupon  he  made 
me  acquainted  with  a  man,  in  whom,  as  a  repetent} 
great  contideDce  was  entertained ;  which  he  very  soon 
managed  to  gain  from  me  also.  By  way  of  intro- 
duction, I  began  to  speak  with  him  on  6ubject8  of 
jurisprudence;  and  he  wondered  not  a  little  at  my 
Bwa^^ering;  for,  during  my  residence  at  Loiprig,  I  had 
gained  more  of  an  insight  into  the  requisites  for  the 
law  than  I  have  hitherto  taken  occasion  to  etate  in 
my  narrative,  though  all  I  had  acquired  could  only  he 
reckoned  as  a  general  encyclopedical  survey,  and  not 
as  proper  definite  knowledge.  University  life,  even  if 
in  the  course  of  it  we  may  not  exactly  have  to  boast 
of  industry,  neveilheless  alTords  endless  advantages 
in  every  kind  of  cultivation,  l>eeause  we  are  always 
mirrounded  by  men  who  either  possess  or  are  seeking 
science,  so  that,  even  if  unconsciously,  we  are  con- 
stantly drawing  some  nourishment  from  such  an  atmos- 
phere. 

My  repetent,  after  he  had  had  patience  with  my 
rambHog  discourse  for  some  time,  gave  me  at  last  to 
understand  that  I  must  first  of  all  keep  my  immediate 
object  in  view,  which  was,  to  be  examined,  to  take 
my  degree,  and  then,  perchance,  to  commence  practice, 
**  Regarding  the  former,"  said  he,  *'  the  subject  is  by 
no  means  investigated  at  large.  It  is  inquired  Low 
rand  when  a  law  arose,  and  what  gave  the  internal  or 
external  octiasion  for  it :  there  is  no  inqmrj'  as  to  how 
it  has  been  altered  by  time  and  custom,  or  how  far 
it  has  perhaps  been  perverted  by  false  interpi^tatioo 

*  A  repetent  is  one  of  a  class  of  persons  to  be  found  in  the  Ger- 
man imiversitieK,  and  who  asaiat  student*  in  their  studies,  lliey 
sire  somewhat  anjvlo^ous  to  the  Entflish  tutors^  but  not  precisely  : 
for  the  latter  render  their  aid  before  the  recitation  ;  while  the 
repetent  repeats  with  the  student,  in  private,  the  leetiireB  he  has 
previously  heard  from  th«  profensor.  Hence  his  name^  which 
might  be  rendered  repeater,  hail  we  any  corresponding  class  of 
men  id  England  or  America^  which  wouhl  jii.«3ttfy  q,d  Englifih 
wordi.  —  American  Note. 
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or  the  perverted  usage  of  the  courts.  It  is  in  such 
investigations  that  learned  men  quite  peculiarly  spend 
their  Uves,  whereas  we  inqmre  into  that  whieh  exists 
at  present:  this  we  ^tamp  tiruily  on  our  ineiuory,  that 
it  may  always  he  ready  when  we  wish  to  employ  it 
tor  the  use  and  defence  of  our  clients.  Thus  we 
qualify  our  young  people  for  their  future  life,  and  the 
rest  fuhows  in  proportion  to  their  talents  and  activ- 
ity/* Hereupon  he  handed  me  his  iiamphlets,  which 
were  written  in  question  and  answer,  and  in  wiiicli  I 
could  have  stood  a  pretty  good  examination  at  once ; 
for  Hopp's  smaller  law-catechism  wm  yet  perfectly  in 
my  memory :  the  rest  I  supplied  with  some  diligence, 
and,  against  my  will,  quahiied  myself  in  the  easiest 
manner  as  a  candidate. 

But  since  in  this  way  all  ray  own  acti'^dty  in  the 
study  w^as  cut  off, —  for  I  had  no  sense  for  anything 
positive,  hut  wished  to  have  everything  explaijied  his- 
torically, if  not  intelhgildy,  —  1  found  for  my  powers 
a  wider  field,  which  I  employed  in  the  most  singular 
manner  hy  devoting  myself  to  a  matter  of  interest 
which  was  accidentally  presented  to  me  fiom  with- 
out. 

Most  of  my  fellow  boarders  were  me<lical  students. 
These,  as  is  well  known»  are  the  only  students  wiio 
zealously  converse  ahout  their  science  and  profession, 
even  out  of  the  hours  of  stutly*  This  lies  in  the 
nature  of  the  ciise.  The  objects  of  their  endeavours 
are  those  most  obvious  to  the  senses,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  highest,  the  most  simple,  and  the  most  com- 
plicatetl.  Medicine  employs  the  whole  man,  for  it 
occupies  itself  with  man  as  a  whole.  All  that  the 
young  man  learns  refers  directly  to  an  important,  dan- 
gerous indeed,  but  yet  in  many  respects  lucrative,  prac- 
tice. He  therefore  devotes  Iiimself  passionately  to 
whatever  is  to  he  knowTi  and  to  be  done,  partly 
because  it  is  interesting  in   itself,  partly  because  it 
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Opens  to  him  the  joyous  prospect  of  indep^^ndence  and 
wealth. 

At  table,  then,  I  heard  nothing  hut  medical  conver- 
aatiotis,  just  as  foruierly  in  the  bourdiog-house  of 
Hofrath  Ludwig.  In  our  walks  and  in  our  pleasure- 
parties  likewise  not  uiuch  else  was  talked  about :  for 
my  fellow^  hoarders,  like  good  fellows,  bad  also  become 
inj  companions  at  other  times ;  and  they  were  always 
juiued  ou  all  sidts  by  persons  of  like  minds  and  like 
studies.  The  medical  faculty  in  general  shoue  above 
the  others,  with  respect  hotii  to  the  celebrity  of  the 
prof  essoins  au<l  the  yumbcr  of  the  students ;  and  I  was 
the  more  easily  Ikoriit-  along  by  the  stream,  as  I  bad 
Just  so  nHiL'b  knowledge  of  all  these  things  that  my 
desire  for  science  could  soon  be  increased  and  intlamed. 
At  the  commeuceuieiit  of  the  second  half-yuar,  there- 
fore, I  attended  vSpielnumn's  course  ou  chemistry,  an- 
other on  anatomy  by  Lolistein,  and  proposed  to  he 
right  industrious,  because,  by  my  singtdar  preUminary 
or  rather  extra  knowledge,  I  had  already  gained  some 
respect  and  contidenee  in  tair  society. 

Yet  this  trifling  and  piecemeal  way  of  study  was 
even  to  be  once  nau'c  scriuusly  chsturbed ;  for  a  re- 
markable political  event  set  everything  in  motion,  and 
procured  us  a  tolerable  succession  of  hoHdays,  Marie 
Antoinette,  Archduchess  of  Austria  and  Queen  of 
France,  was  to  pass  tlirough  Straslairg  on  her  road 
to  Paris.  The  solemnities  by  which  the  people  are 
made  to  take  notice  tViat  there  is  greatness  in  the 
world  were  busily  and  abuodauily  prepared ;  a  ad  es- 
pecially remarkable  tu  me  was  the  building  which 
stoud  on  an  island  in  the  Rhine  between  the  two 
bridges,  erected  for  her  reception  and  for  surrendering 
her  into  the  bands  of  her  husband's  ambassadors.  It 
was  btit  slightly  raised  above  tlie  ground ;  had  in  the 
centre  a  grand  saloon,  mi  each  side  smaller  ones;  then 
followed   other  chambers,  which  extended  somewhat 
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backward.  In  short,  had  it  been  more  durably  built, 
it  might  have  answered  very  well  as  a  pleasure-house 
for  persons  of  rank.  But  that  which  particularly 
interested  me,  and  for  which  I  did  not  grudge  many 
a  Bilsel  (a  little  silver  coin  then  current)  in  order  to 
procure  a  repeated  entrance  from  the  porter,  was  the 
embroidered  tapestry  with  which  they  had  lined  the 
whole  interior.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  a  speci- 
men of  those  tapestries  worked  after  Baffaelle's  car- 
toons; and  this  sight  was  for  me  of  very  decided 
influence,  as  I  became  acquainted  with  the  true  and 
the  perfect  on  a  large  scale,  though  only  in  copies.  I 
went  and  came,  and  came  and  went,  and  could  not 
satiate  myself  with  looking;  nay,  a  vain  endeavour 
troubled  me,  because  I  would  willingly  have  compre- 
hended what  interested  me  in  so  extraordinary  a  man- 
ner. I  found  these  side-chambers  highly  delightful 
and  refreshing,  but  the  chief  saloon  so  much  the  more 
shocking.  This  had  been  hung  with  many  larger, 
more  brilliant  and  richer,  hangings,  which  were  sur- 
rounded with  crowded  ornaments,  worked  after  pic- 
tures by  the  modern  French. 

Now,  I  might  perhaps  have  become  reconciled  to 
this  style  also,  as  my  feelings,  like  my  judgment,  did 
not  readily  reject  anything  entirely ;  but  the  subject 
was  excessively  revolting  to  me.  These  pictures  con- 
tained the  history  of  Jason,  Medea,  and  Creusa,  and 
therefore  an  example  of  the  most  unhappy  marriage. 
To  the  left  of  the  throne  was  seen  the  bride  struggling 
with  the  most  horrible  death,  surrounded  by  persons 
full  of  sympathising  woe ;  to  the  right  was  the  father, 
horrified  at  the  murdered  babes  before  his  feet ;  whilst 
the  Fury,  in  her  dragon-car,  drove  along  into  the  air. 
And,  that  the  horrible  and  atrocious  should  not  lack 
something  absurd,  the  white  tail  of  that  magic  bull 
flourished  out  on  the  right  hand  from  behind  the  red 
velvet   of  the  gold-embroidered  back   of  the  throne; 
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while  the  fire-spitting  beast  himself  and  the  Jasoii 
who  was  fighting  with  him,  were  completely  coverai 
by  the  sumptuous  clrapery^ 

Here  all  the  maxims  which  I  had  oiade  my  own  in 
Oeser*s  school  were  stirring  within  my  bosom.  It  was 
without  proper  selection  and  judgment,  to  begin  with, 
that  Chdst  and  the  apostles  were  brought  into  the 
side-halls  of  a  nuptial  building ;  and  doubtless  the  size 
of  the  chambers  had  guided  the  royal  tapestrv -keeper. 
This,  however,  I  wilhngly  forgave,  because  it  fiad 
turned  out  so  much  to  my  ad%-antage ;  but  a  blunder 
like  that  in  the  grand  saloon  put  me  altogether  out  of 
my  self-possessiun,  and  with  animation  and  vehemence 
I  called  on  my  coninidus  to  witness  such  a  crime 
against  taste  and  feeling.  "  What ! "  cried  I,  without 
regarding  the  bystanders,  "  is  it  permitted  so  thought- 
lessly to  place  before  the  eyes  of  a  young  queen,  at 
her  first  aeiting  foot  in  her  dominions,  the  representa- 
tion of  the  most  horrible  marriage  that  perhaps  ever 
was  consummated  ?  Is  there  among  the  French  archi- 
tects, decorators,  upholsterers,  not  a  single  man  who 
understands  that  pictures  represent  sometliing,  that 
pictures  work  upon  the  mind  and  feelings,  that  they 
make  impressions,  that  they  excite  forebotUngs  ?  It  is 
just  the  same  as  if  they  had  sent  tlie  most  gha^stly 
spectre  to  meet  this  beauteous  and  ple^isuredoving 
lady  at  the  very  frontiers  I "  I  know  not  what  I  said 
besides:  enough,  my  comrades  tried  to  quiet  me  and 
to  remove  me  out  of  the  house,  that  there  might  be  no 
offence.  They  then  assured  me  that  it  was  not  every- 
body's concern  to  look  for  significance  in  pictures; 
that  to  themf^elves,  at  least,  nothing  of  the  sort  would 
have  occurred ;  while  the  whole  population  of  Stras- 
bnrg  and  the  vicinity,  wliich  was  to  throng  thither, 
would  no  more  take  such  crotchets  into  their  heads 
than  the  queen  herself  and  her  court. 

I  well  yet  remenjber  the  beanteous  and  lofty  mien^ 
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as  cheerful  as  it  was  imposing,  of  this  ynutliful  lady< 
Perfectly  \isible  to  us  all  in  her  glass  carriage,  she 
seemed  to  he  jestiug  with  her  female  atteudauts^  in 
familiar  canversation,  about  the  throng  that  poured 
forth  to  meet  her  tmin.  In  the  evening  we  roamed 
through  the  streets  to  look  at  the  various  illuminated 
buildings,  but  especially  the  glowing  spire  of  the  miu- 
ster,  with  which,  both  near  and  in  the  distauce,  we 
could  not  suiliciently  feast  our  eyes. 

The  queen  pursued  her  way :  the  country  people 
dispersed,  and  the  city  was  soon  quiet  as  ever.  Before 
the  queen's  arrival,  the  very  reasonable  regulation  had 
been  made,  that  no  deformed  persons,  no  cripples  nor 
disgusting  invalids,  shouhl  stiow  themselves  on  her 
route.  People  joketi  about  this;  and  I  made  a  little 
French  poem  in  which  I  compared  the  advent  of 
Christ,  who  seemed  to  wander  upon  earth  particularly 
on  account  of  the  sick  and  tfie  lame,  with  the  arrival 
of  the  queen,  who  sc^ired  these  unfoii^unates  away. 
My  friends  let  it  pass :  a  Frenchman,  on  the  contrary, 
who  lived  with  us,  criticised  the  language  and  metre 
very  unmercifully,  although,  as  it  st^emed,  with  too 
much  foundation  ;  and  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever 
made  a  French  poem  afterward. 

No  sooner  had  the  news  of  the  queen*a  happy  arrival 
rung  from  the  capital,  than  it  was  followed  by  the  hor- 
rible intelligence,  that,  owing  to  an  oversight  ol  the 
police  during  the  festal  tireworks,  an  infinite  number 
of  persons,  with  horses  and  carriages,  had  been  des- 
troyed in  a  street  obstructed  by  building  materials, 
and  that  the  city,  in  the  midst  of  the  nuptial  solemni- 
ties, had  Ijcen  plunged  into  mourning  and  sorrow. 
They  attempted  to  couceiil  the  extent  of  the  mis- 
fortune, both  from  the  young  royal  pair  and  from  the 
world,  by  burying  the  dead  in  secret ;  so  that  many 
families  were  convinced  only  by  the  ceaseless  absence 
of  their  members  that  they,  too,  liad  l>een  swept  off  by 
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this  awful  event.  That^  od  this  occasion,  those  *^hasilj 
figures  in  the  grand  saloon  again  came  vividly  before 
my  mind,  I  need  scarcely  mention;  for  every  one 
knows  bow  powerful  certain  moral  impressioos  are 
when  they  embody  tlieyiselvcs,  as  it  were,  in  those 
of  the  senses. 

This  occurrence  was,  however,  destined  moreover  to 
place  my  friends  in  anxiety  and  trouble  by  means 
of  a  prank  in  which  I  indulged  Ajnong  ns  youug 
people  who  had  been  at  Leipzig,  there  had  been  main- 
tained ever  afterward  a  certain  itch  for  imposing  on 
and  in  some  way  mystif}  ing  one  another.  With  this 
wanton  love  of  mischief  I  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Frank- 
fort (lie  was  the  one  who  bad  oniplified  my  puem  on 
the  cake- baker  Hendel,  applied  it  to  Medcm,  and  cauf^ed 
its  general  circulatiou)  a  letter  dated  from  VersaUles, 
in  which  I  informed  him  of  my  happy  arrival  there, 
my  participation  in  the  solemnities,  and  other  things 
of  the  kind,  but  at  the  siinie  time  enjoined  t!ie  strictest 
secrecy.  I  must  here  remark,  that,  from  the  tinje  of 
that  trick  which  had  caused  us  so  much  annoyance, 
our  little  Leipzig  society  had  accustomed  itself  to  per- 
secute him  from  time  to  time  with  mystifications,  and 
this  especially  as  he  was  the  drollest  man  in  the  world, 
and  was  never  more  amiable  than  when  he  was  dis- 
covering the  cheat  into  which  he  had  deliberately  been 
led.  Shortly  after  I  bad  written  this  letter,  I  went  on 
a  little  journey,  and  remained  absent  about  a  fortnight 
Meanwhile  the  news  of  tliat  disaster  had  reached 
Frankfort :  my  friend  believed  me  in  Paris,  and  his 
affection  led  him  to  apprehend  that  I  might  have  been 
involved  in  the  calamity.  He  inquired  of  my  parents 
and  other  persons  to  wliom  I  was  accustomed  to  write, 
whether  any  letters  had  arrived ;  and,  as  it  was  just 
the  time  when  my  journey  kept  me  from  sending  any, 
they  were  altogether  wanting.  He  went  about  in  the 
greatest  uneasiness,  and  at  last  told  the  matter  in  coq- 
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fidence  to  our  nearest  friends,  who  were  now  in  equal 
anxiety.  Fortunately  this  conjecture  did  not  reach 
my  parents  until  a  letter  had  arrived  announcing  my 
return  to  Strasburg.  My  young  friends  were  satisfied 
to  learn  that  I  was  alive,  but  remained  firmly  con- 
vinced that  I  had  been  at  Paris  in  the  interiuL  The 
afifectionate  intelUgence  of  the  soUcitude  they  had  felt 
on  my  account  affected  me  so  much  that  I  vowed  to 
leave  ofif  such  tricks  for  ever;  but,  unfortunately,  I 
have  often  since  allowed  myself  to  be  guilty  of  some- 
thing similar.  Real  life  frequently  loses  its  brilUancy 
to  such  a  degree,  that  one  is  many  a  time  forced  to 
poUsh  it  up  again  with  the  varnish  of  fiction. 

This  mighty  stream  of  courtly  magnificence  had 
now  flowed  by,  and  had  left  in  me  no  other  longing 
than  after  those  tapestries  of  Rafifaelle,  which  I  would 
willingly  have  gazed  at,  revered,  nay,  adored,  every 
day  and  every  hour.  Fortunately,  my  passionate  en- 
deavours succeeded  in  interesting  several  persons  of 
consequence  in  them,  so  that  they  were  taken  down 
and  packed  up  as  late  as  possible  We  now  gave  our- 
selves up  again  to  our  quiet,  easy  routine  of  the  uni- 
versity and  society;  and  in  the  latter  the  Actuary 
Salzmann,  president  of  our  table,  continued  to  be  the 
general  pedagogua  His  intelligence,  complaisance, 
and  dignity,  which  he  always  contrived  to  maintain 
amid  all  the  jests,  and  often  even  in  the  little  extrava- 
gances which  he  allowed  us,  made  him  beloved  and 
respected  by  the  whole  company ;  and  I  could  mention 
but  few  instances  where  he  showed  his  serious  dis- 
pleasure, or  interposed  with  authority  in  Uttle  quarrels 
and  disputes.  Yet  among  them  all  I  was  the  one  who 
most  attached  myself  to  him ;  and  he  was  not  less 
inchned  to  converse  with  me,  as  he  found  me  more 
variously  accomplislied  than  the  others,  and  not  so 
one-sided  in  judgment.  I  also  followed  his  directions 
in  external  matters ;  so  that  he  could,  without  hesiti^- 
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tion,  publicly  ackuowledge  me  as  his  companion  aud 
comrade:  for,  althou*rh  be  only  filled  an  office  which 
seeiiLS  to  be  of  little  iiiflueDce,  he  admioistered  it  in  a 
manner  which  redounded  to  his  highest  honour*  He 
was  actuary  to  the  Court  of  Wards  {^Pupili en- Col- 
legium) ;  and  there,  indeed,  like  the  perpetual  secretary 
of  a  university,  he  had,  properly  sfttmking,  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs  in  his  ot;\^i  bands.  Now,  as  he  had 
performed  the  duties  of  this  office  with  the  greatest 
exactness  for  many  yeai'S,  there  was  no  family,  from 
the  first  to  the  last,  which  did  not  owe  him  its  grati- 
tude ;  as  indeed  scarcely  any  one  in  the  whole  adojin- 
istration  of  government  can  earn  more  blessings  or 
more  curses  than  one  who  tiikes  cliarge  of  the  orphans^ 
or,  on  the  contrary,  squanders  or  suSers  to  be  squan- 
dered their  prop^^^ty  and  gooda 

The  Strasburgers  are  passionate  w^alkera,  and  they 
have  a  good  right  to  be  so.  Let  one  turn  his  steps  as 
he  will,  be  will  find  pleasure-grounds,  partly  natural, 
partly  adorned  by  art  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  all 
of  them  visited  and  enjoyed  by  a  cheerful,  merry  little 
people,  But  what  made  the  sight  of  a  great  number 
of  pedestrians  still  more  agreeable  here  tlian  in  otlier 
places,  was  the  various  costume  of  the  fair  sex.  The 
middle  class  of  city  girls  yet  retained  the  hair  twisted 
up  and  secured  by  a  large  pin,  as  well  as  a  certain 
close  style  of  dress,  in  which  anything  like  a  train 
would  have  been  unbecoming:  and  tlie  pleasant  piirt 
of  it  was,  that  this  costume  did  not  ditler  violently 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  wearer ;  for  there  were 
still  some  famiUes  of  opulence  and  distinction  wiio 
would  not  permit  their  daugljters  to  deviate  from  this 
costume.  The  rest  followed  the  French  fashion,  and 
this  party  made  sonic  proselytes  every  yean  Salzmauu 
had  many  acquaintances  and  an  eotmnce  everywhere: 
a  very  pleasant  circumstance  for  bis  companion,  espe- 
cially in  summer,  for  good  company  and  refreshment 
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were  found  in  all  the  public  gardens  far  and  ne-ar,  and 
more  than  one  invitation  for  this  or  that  pleasant  day 
was  received.  On  one  such  occasion  I  found  an  op- 
portuuity  to  recomiuend  myself  very  rapidly  to  a 
family  which  I  was  visiting  for  only  the  second  time. 
We  were  invited,  and  arrived  at  the  appointed  hour* 
The  company  was  not  large :  some  pkyed  and  some 
walked  as  usual.  Afterward,  when  they  were  to  go  to 
supper,  1  saw  our  hostess  and  her  sister  speaking 
to  each  other  with  animation,  and  as  if  in  a  peculiar 
embarrassment.  I  accosted  them,  and  said,  "  I  have 
indeed  no  right,  ladies,  to  force  myself  into  your 
secrets ;  hut  |>erhaps  I  may  he  able  to  give  you  good 
counsel,  or  even  to  j^erve  you."  Upon  tliis  they  dis- 
closed  to  me  their  painful  dilemma ;  namely,  that  they 
had  invited  twelve  persons  to  table,  and  that  just  at 
that  moment  a  relation  had  returned  from  a  journey, 
wlio  now,  as  the  thirteenth,  would  be  a  fatal  memenio 
viori,  if  not  for  himself,  yet  certainly  fur  some  of  tlie 
guests,  **  The  case  is  very  easily  mended/*  replied  I : 
"  permit  me  to  take  my  leave,  and  stipulate  for  indem- 
nifieation."  As  they  were  persons  of  consequence  and 
good  breeding,  they  would  by  no  means  allow  this,  but 
sent  about  in  the  neigli  hour  hood  to  find  a  fourteenth. 
I  suffered  them  to  do  so ;  yet  when  I  saw  the  servant 
coming  in  at  the  garden-gate  without  having  efl'ected 
liis  errand,  1  stole  away  and  spent  my  evening  pleas- 
antly uuder  the  old  linden-trees  of  the  Wanzenau. 
That  this  self-denial  was  richly  repaid  me  was  a  very 
natural  consequence. 

A  certain  kind  of  general  society  is  not  to  be 
thought  of  witlioat  ctird-playing.  Salzmanu  renewed 
the  good  instructions  of  Maihrme  Boh  me;  and  I  was 
the  more  docile  as  I  had  really  seen,  that  by  this  little 
sacrifice,  if  it  be  one,  one  may  procure  one's  self  nmch 
pleasure,  and  even  a  greater  freedom  in  society  than 
one   would   otherwise  enjoy.     Th«   old   piquet,  which 
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had  gone  to  slc^ep,  was  again  looked  out;  I  learned 
whist ;  I  made  myself,  according  to  the  directious  of 
my  Mentor,  a  card-purse,  which  was  to  remain  un- 
touched under  all  eireuuislauces ;  and  I  now  found 
opportunity  to  spend  most  of  my  evenings  with  my 
friend  iu  the  test  circles,  where,  for  the  most  [mrt, 
they  wished  me  well,  and  pardoned  many  a  little 
irregularity,  to  which,  nevertheless,  my  friend,  though 
kindly  enough,  used  to  call  my  attention. 

But  that  I  might  experience  symbohcally  how 
much  one,  even  in  externals,  has  to  adapt  one's  self  to 
society,  and  direct  one's  self  according  to  it,  I  was 
compelled  to  something  which  seemed  to  me  the  most 
disagreeahle  thing  in  the  world.  I  had  really  very 
fine  hair;  but  my  Strasburg  hair-dresser  at  once  assured 
me  thai  it  was  cut  much  too  short  behind,  and  that 
it  would  he  impossible  to  make  a  frizure  of  it  in 
which  I  could  sliow  myself,  since  nothing  but  a  few 
short  curls  in  front  were  decreed  la^vf  ul ;  and  all  the 
rest,  from  the  crown,  must  he  tied  up  in  a  cue  or 
a  hair-bag.  Nothing  was  left  but  to  put  up  with  false 
hair  till  the  natural  growth  was  again  restored  acconl- 
ing  to  the  denuinds  of  the  time.  He  promised  me 
that  nobtxly  should  ever  remark  this  innocent  decep- 
tion (against  which  I  objected  at  tirst  very  earnestly), 
if  I  could  resolve  upon  it  immediately.  He  kepi  his 
word,  and  I  was  always  looked  upon  as  the  young 
man  who  had  the  liest  and  the  best-dressed  head  of 
hair.  But  as  I  was  cVbliged  to  remain  thus  propped 
up  and  powdered  from  early  morning,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  take  care  not  to  betray  my  false  oniament 
by  heating  myself  or  by  \ioleot  motions,  this  restraint 
in  fact  contributed  unicli  to  my  behaving  for  a  time 
more  quietly  and  politely,  and  accustomed  me  to 
going  with  my  hat  under  my  arm,  and  consequently 
in  shoes  and  stockings  also;  however  I  did  not  ven- 
ture to  neglect  wearing  understockings  of  fine  leather, 
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as  a  defence  against  the  Rhine  gnats,  which,  on  the 
fine  summer  evenings,  generally  spread  themselves 
over  the  meadows  and  gardens.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, violent  bodily  motion  being  denied  me,  our 
social  conversations  grew  more  and  more  animated  and 
impjissioned ;  iudeed,  they  were  the  most  interesting  in 
wluch  I  had  hitherto  ever  borne  part. 

With  my  way  of  feeling  and  thinking,  it  cost  me 
nothing  to  let  every  one  pass  for  what  he  was,  —  nay, 
for  that  which  he  wished  to  pass  for;  and  thus  the 
frankness  of  a  fresh,  youthful  heart,  which  manifested 
itself  almost  for  the  first  time  in  its  full  bloom,  made 
me  many  friends  and  adherents.  Our  company  of 
boarders  increased  to  about  twenty  persons;  and,  as 
Salzmann  kept  up  his  accustomed  order,  everything 
continued  in  its  old  routine,  —  nay,  the  conversation 
was  almost  more  decorous,  as  every  one  had  to  be 
Ton  his  guard  before  several  Among  the  newcomers 
was  a  man  who  particularly  interested  me:  his  name 
was  Jung,  the  same  who  afterward  became  known 
under  the  name  of  Stilling.  In  spite  of  an  antiquated 
dress,  his  form  had  something  delicate  about  it,  with 
a  certain  sturdiness.  A  bag-wig  did  not  disfigure  his 
significant  and  pleasing  countenance.  His  voice  was 
mild,  without  being  soft  and  weak :  it  became  even 
melodious  and  powerful  as  soon  as  his  ardour  was 
roused,  which  was  very  easily  done.  On  becoming 
better  acquainted  with  him,  one  found  in  him  a  sound 
common  sense,  which  rested  on  feeling,  and  therefore 
took  its  tone  from  the  affections  and  passions;  and 
from  this  very  feeling  sprang  an  enthusiasm  for  the 
good,  the  true,  and  the  just,  in  the  greatest  possible 
purity.  ¥oT  the  course  of  this  man*s  life  had  been 
very  simple,  and  yet  crowded  with  events  and  with 
manifold  activity.  The  element  of  his  energy  was 
indestructible  faith  in  God,  and  in  an  assistance  flow- 
ing immediately  from  him,  which  evidently  manifested 
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itself  ill  an  uiiinterrupted  providence,  and  in  aii  unfail* 
ing  deliverance  out  of  all  troubles  and  from  every  evil, 
Jung  had  made  many  such  experiences  in  his  life,  and 
they  had  often  been  repeated  of  late  in  Strasburg :  so 
that,  with  the  gi-eatest  cheerfulness,  he  led  a  Mfe  frugal 
indeed,  but  fi*ee  from  care,  and  devoted  himself  most 
earnestly  to  his  studieB ;  although  he  could  not  reckon 
upon  any  certain  subsistence  from  one  quarter  to 
another.  In  his  youth,  when  on  a  fair  way  to  be- 
come a  charcoal-bnraer,  he  took  up  the  trade  of  a 
t  tailor;  and  after  he  bad  instmcted  himself,  at  the 
same  time,  in  higher  matters,  his  knowledge-loving  mind 
drove  him  to  the  occupation  of  school  master.  This 
attempt  failed ;  and  he  returned  to  his  tiade,  from 
which,  however,  since  every  one  felt  for  liim  confi- 
dence and  afieetiou,  he  was  repeatedly  called  away, 
again  to  take  a  place  as  private  tutor.  Hut  for  his 
most  internal  and  peculiar  traiuiug  he  had  to  thank 
that  wide-spread  class  of  men  who  sought  out  their 
salvation  on  their  own  responsibihty,  and  who,  while 
they  strove  to  edify  themselves  by  reading  the  Sciip- 
tures  and  good  books,  and  by  umtual  exhortation  and 
confessioD,  thereby  attained  a  degree  of  cnliivation 
which  must  excite  surprise.  For  while  the  interest 
which  always  accompanied  them  and  which  main- 
tained them  in  fellowship  rested  on  the  simplest  foun- 
dation  of  nmrality,  well-wisliiiig  and  well-dolug,  the 
deviations  which  could  take  place  with  men  of  such 
limited  circumstauces  were  of  little  importance ;  and 
hence  their  consciences,  for  the  most  part,  remained 
clear,  and  their  minds  commonly  clicerful :  so  there 
arose  no  artificial,  but  a  truly  natural,  culture,  which 
had  yet  this  advantage  over  others,  that  it  was  suitable 
to  all  ages  and  ranks,  and  was  generally  social  by  its 
nature.  For  tliis  reason,  too,  these  persons  w*ere,  in 
their  own  circle,  truly  eloquent,  and  capable  of  expres&- 
log  themselves  appropriately  and  pleasingly  on  all  the 
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tendBrest  and  best  concerns  of  the  heart  Now,  guod 
Jung  was  in  this  very  case.  Among  a  few  persons, 
who,  if  not  exactly  like-minded  with  himself,  did  not 
declare  themselves  averse  from  his  mode  of  thought, 
he  was  found,  not  only  talkative  but  eloquent :  in 
particular,  he  related  the  history  of  his  life  in  the  most 
delightful  manner,  and  knew  how  to  make  all  the  cir- 
cumstances plainly  and  vividly  pre^sent  to  his  Usteners* 
I  persuaded  him  tu  write  them  down,  and  he  promised 
t<3  do  so.  But  because,  in  his  way  of  expressing  him- 
self, he  was  hke  a  somnambulist,  who  must  not  be 
called  by  name  lest  he  should  fall  from  liis  elevation, 
or  like  a  gentle  stream,  to  which  mie  dare  oppose 
nothing  lest  it  should  foam,  be  was  often  constrained 
to  feel  uncomforUble  in  a  more  numerous  company. 
His  faith  tulerated  no  doubt,  and  his  conviction  no 
jest.  While  in  friendly  connouuication  he  was  iuex- 
haustil>le|  everything  cauie  to  a  standstill  with  him 
when  be  met  with  contradiction.  I  usually  helped 
him  through  on  such  occasions,  for  which  he  repaid 
me  with  bone^st  alfection.  Since  his  mode  of  thought 
was  nothing  strauge  to  me,  but  on  the  contrary  I  had 
already  become  accurately  acquainted  with  it  in  my 
very  best  friends  of  both  sexes ;  and  since,  moreover,  it 
gBDeraliy  interested  me  with  its  naturalness  and  tia'itet^, 
—  he  found  himself  on  the  very  best  terms  with  me. 
Ttie  bent  of  his  intellect  was  pleasing  to  me;  nor  did 
I  meddle  witli  bis  faith  in  lairaclas,  which  was  so 
useful  to  him.  Salzmann  likewise  behaved  tow*ard 
him  with  forbearance,  —  I  say  with  forbeai'ance,  for 
Salzmann,  in  cooformity  with  his  chamcter,  his  natural 
disposition,  his  age  and  circumstances,  could  not  but 
stand  and  continue  on  the  side  of  the  rational,  *jr 
rather  the  common-sense,  Christians,  whose  religion 
properly  rested  on  the  rectitude  of  their  characters, 
and  a  manly  indepeudence.  and  wb<t  therefore  did  not 
like  to  meddle  or  have  anything  to  do  with  feelings 
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which  might  easily  have  led  them  into  gloom »  or  with  ^ 
mysticism,  wiiich  might  easily  have  led  them  into  the 
dark.  This  class,  too,  was  re,spectable  aod  numerous: 
all  men  of  honour  and  capacity  underatoocl  each  other, 
and  were  of  the  like  persuasioo,  as  weU  as  of  the  same 
mode  of  lifa 

Lerae,  likewise  our  fellow  boarder,  also  belonged  to 
this  number:  a  perfectly  upright  young  man,  and» 
with  limited  gifts  of  fortune,  frugal  and  exact.  His 
manner  of  life  and  housekeeping  was  the  closest  I  ever 
knew  among  students.  He  was,  of  us  all,  the  most 
neatly  dresseti,  and  yet  always  appeared  in  the  same 
clothes ;  butthe  managed  his  wardrobe  with  the  greatest 
corej  kept  everything  about  him  clean,  and  required  all 
things  in  ordinary  life  to  go  according  to  his  example. 
He  never  happened  to  lean  anywhere,  or  to  prop  his 
elbow  on  the  table ;  he  never  forgot  to  mark  liis  table- 
napkin  ;  and  the  maid  always  had  a  bad  time  of  it  when 
the  chairs  were  not  found  perfectly  clean.  With  all 
this,  he  had  nothing  stiff"  in  his  exterior  He  spoke 
cordially,  with  precise  anrl  dr}-  hveliness,  in  which  a 
light  ironifial  joke  was  very  becoming.  In  figure  he 
was  well  built,  slender,  and  of  fair  height :  his  face 
was  pock-pitted  and  homely,  his  little  blue  eyes  cheer- 
ful and  penetrating.  As  he  had  cause  to  tutor  us  in 
so  many  respects,  we  let  him  l>e  our  fencing-master 
besides,  for  he  drew  a  very  fine  rapier;  and  it  seemed 
to  give  him  sport  to  play  off  upon  us,  on  this  occasion, 
aU  the  pedantry  of  this  profession.  Moreover,  we  really 
profited  by  him,  and  had  to  thank  him  for  many  sociable 
hours,  which  he  induced  us  to  spend  in  good  exercise 
and  practice. 

By  all  these  pecuUarities,  Lerse  completely  qualified 
himself  for  the  office  of  arbitrator  and  umpire  in  all 
the  small  and  great  quarrels  wiiich  happened,  though 
but  rarely,  in  our  circle,  and  which  Salzmann  could  not 
hush  up  in  his  fatherly  way.     Without  the  external 
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forms,  which  do  so  much  mischief  in  universities,  we 
represented  a  society  bound  together  by  circumstances 
and  good  feeling,  which  others  might  occasionally  touch, 
but  into  which  they  could  not  intrude.  Now,  in  his 
judgment  of  internal  piques,  Lerse  always  showed  the 
greatest  impartiaUty ;  and,  when  the  aiBfair  could  no 
longer  be  settled  by  words  and  explanations,  he  knew 
how  to  conduct  the  desired  satisfaction,  in  an  honour- 
able way,  to  a  harmless  issue.  In  this  no  man  was 
more  clever  than  he:  indeed,  he  often  used  to  say, 
that  since  heaven  had  destined  him  for  a  hero  neither 
in  war  nor  in  love,  he  would  be  content,  both  in  ro- 
mances and  fighting,  with  the  part  of  second.  Since 
he  remained  the  same  throughout,  and  might  be  regarded 
as  a  true  model  of  a  good  and  steady  disposition,  the 
conception  of  him  stamped  itself  as  deeply  as  amiably 
upon  me ;  and,  when  I  wrote  "  Gotz  von  Berlichingen," 
I  felt  myself  induced  to  set  up  a  memorial  of  our  friend- 
ship, and  to  give  the  gallant  fellow,  who  knew  how  to 
subordinate  himself  in  so  dignified  a  manner,  the  name 
of  Franz  Lerse. 

While,  by  his  constant  humourous  dryness,  he  con- 
tinued ever  to  remind  us  of  what  one  owed  to  one's 
self  and  to  others,  and  how  one  ought  to  behave  in 
order  to  live  at  peace  with  men  as  long  as  possible, 
and  thus  gain  a  certain  position  toward  them,  I  had  to 
fight,  both  inwardly  and  outwardly,  with  quite  different 
circumstances  and  adversaries,  being  at  strife  with  my- 
self, with  the  objects  around  me,  and  even  with  the 
elements.  I  was  then  in  a  state  of  health  which  fur- 
thered me  suflBciently  in  all  that  I  would  and  should 
undertake;  only  there  was  a  certain  irritability  left 
behind,  which  did  not  always  let  me  be  in  equilibrium. 
A  loud  sound  was  disagreeable  to  me,  diseased  objects 
awakened  in  me  loathing  and  horror.  But  I  was  espe- 
cially troubled  with  a  giddiness  which  came  over  me 
^very  time  I  looked  dowin  from  a  height.     AH  the99 
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infirmities  I  tried  to  remedy,  and,  indeed,  as  I  wished 
to  lose  DO  time^  in  a  somewhat  violent  way.     In  the 
.evening,  when  they  beat  the  tattoo,  I  went  near  the 
^mnltitnde  of  drums,  the  powerful  rolling  and  beating 
of  which  might  have  made  one*s  heart  burst  in  one's 
bosom.     All  alooe  I  ascended  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
the  minster  spire,  and  sat  in  what  is  called  the  neck, 
I  under  the  nob  or  crown,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  be- 
fore 1  would  veuture  to  step  out  again  into  the  open 
air,   where,  standing  npon  a  platform    scarce   an    ell 
square,  without  any  particular  holding,  one  sees   the 
I  boundless  prospect  before ;   while  the  nearest   objects 
kand  ornaments  conceal  the  church,  aud  everything  upon 
Land  above  which  oue  stands.     It  is  exactly  as  if  one 
laaw   one's  self  carried  up  into  the  air  in  a  balloon. 
rSuch   troublesome  and   painful   sensations  I   repeated 
^imtil  the  impression  became  quite  indifferent  to  me; 
and  I  have  since  then  derived  great  advantage  from 
this  training,  in  mountain  travels  and  geological  studies, 
and  oa  great  buildings,  where  1  have  vied  with    the 
,  carpenters  in  runuiug  over  the  bare  beams  and   the 
cornices  of  the  edilice,  and  even  in  Rome,  where  one 
must  run  similar  risks  to  obtain  a  nearer  view  of  im- 
I  portant  works  of  art.     Anatomy,  also,  was  of  double 
f  value  to  me,  as  it  taught  me  to  endure  the  most  repul- 
sive sights,  while  I  satisfied  my  thirst  for  knowletlge. 
And  thus  I  also  attended  the  clinical  course  of  the 
elder  Doctor  Elirmann,  as  well  as  the  lectures  of  his 
son  on  obstetrics,  with  the  double  view  of  beconnng 
acquainted  with  all  couditions,  antl  of  freeing  myself 
[from  all  apprehension  as  to  repulsive  things.     And  1 
have  actually  succeedal  so  far,  that  nothing  of   this 
kind  could  ever  put  me  out  of  my  self-possession.    But 
I  endeavoured  to  harden  myself,  not  only  against  these 
•impressions  on  the  senses,  but  also  against  the  iufec- 
tions  of  the  imaginatioti.     The  awful  aud  shuddering 
impressions  of   the  darkness  iu  churchyards,  sohtary 
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places,  churches,  and  chapels  by  night,  and  whatever 
may  be  connected  with  them,  I  contrived  to  render 
likewise  indifferent ;  and  in  this,  also,  I  went  so  far 
that  day  and  night,  and  eveiy  locality,  were  quite  the 
same  to  me :  so  that  even  when,  in  later  times,  a  desire 
came  over  me  once  more  to  feel  in  such  scenes  the 
pleasing  shudder  of  youth,  I  could  hardly  compel  this, 
in  any  degree,  by  calling  up  the  strangest  and  most 
fearful  images. 

In  my  efforts  to  free  myself  from  the  pressure  of  the 
too  gloomy  and  powerful,  which  continued  to  rule  within 
me,  and  seemed  to  me  sometimes  as  strength,  sojoe- 
times  as  weakness,  1  was  thoroughly  assisted  by  that 
open,  social,  stirring  manner  of  life,  which  attracted  me 
more  and  moi-e,  to  w^hich  I  accustomed  myself,  and 
which  I  at  last  learned  to  enjoy  with  perfect  freedom. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  remark  in  the  world,  that  man  feels 
himself  most  freely  and  most  perfectly  rid  of  his  own 
feelings  when  he  represents  to  himself  the  faults  of 
others,  and  expatiates  upon  them  with  complacent  ceu- 
aoriousness.  It  is  a  tolerably  pleasant  sensation  even 
to  set  ourselves  above  our  equals  by  disapprobation 
and  misrepresentation ;  for  which  reason  goo<l  society, 
whether  it  consists  of  few  or  many,  is  most  dehghted 
with  it.  But  nothing  equals  the  comfortable  self-com- 
placency, when  we  erect  oui-selves  into  judges  of  our 
superiors,  and  of  those  who  are  set  over  us,  —  of  princes 
and  statesmen,  —  when  we  find  public  institutions  unfit 
and  injudicious,  only  consider  the  possible  and  actual 
obstacles,  and  recognise  neither  the  greatness  of  the 
invention,  nor  the  cooperation  which  is  to  be  expected 
from  time  and  circumstances  in  every  undertaking. 

Whoever  remembers  the  condition  of  the  French 
kingdom,  and  is  accurately  and  circumstantially  ac- 
quainted with  it  from  later  writings,  will  easily  figure 
to  himself  how,  at  that  time,  in  the  Alsatian  semi- 
France,  people  used  to  talk  about  the  king  and  his 
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ministers,  about  the  court  aud  court  favourites.  These 
were  new  subjects  for  my  love  of  instruciing  myself, 
and  very  welcome  ones  to  my  pertuess  and  youthful 
conceit.  I  observed  everj^hijig  accurately,  noted  it 
down  industriously ;  and  I  now  see,  from  the  little 
that  is  left,  that  such  accounts,  altliough  only  put  to- 
gether on  the  moment,  out  of  fables  and  uncertaio  gen- 
eral rumours,  always  have  a  certain  value  in  after  times, 
because  they  ser%^e  to  confront  and  compare  the  secret 
made  known  at  last  with  what  was  then  alreaily  dis- 
covered and  public,  and  the  judgments  of  contempo- 
raries,  true  or  false,  with  the  convictions  of  posterity. 

Striking,  and  daily  before  the  eyes  of  us  street- 
loungers,  was  the  project  for  beautif}  ing  the  city ;  the 
execution  of  which »  according  to  draughts  and  plans, 
began  in  the  strangest  fashion  to  pass  from  sketches 
and  plans  into  reality.  Intendant  Gayot  had  under- 
taken to  new-model  the  angular  and  uneven  lanea  of 
Strasburg,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  respectable, 
handsome  city,  regulated  by  line  and  level  Upon  this, 
Blondel,  a  Parisian  architect,  drew  a  plan,  by  which  a 
hundred  and  forty  householders  gained  in  room,  eighty 
lost»  and  the  rest  remained  in  their  former  condition. 
Thifi  plan  accepted^  but  not  to  be  put  into  execution  at 
once,  now,  should  in  course  of  time  have  been  approach- 
ing completion ;  and,  meanwhile,  the  city  oddly  enough 
wavered  between  form  and  formlessness.  If,  for  in- 
stance, a  crooked  side  of  a  street  was  to  be  straightened, 
the  first  man  who  felt  disposed  to  build  moved  forward 
to  the  appointed  line,  perhaps,  too,  his  next  neighbour, 
but  perhaps,  also,  the  tliird  or  fourth  resident  from  him ; 
by  which  projections  tlie  most  awkward  recesses  were 
left,  like  front  courtyards,  before  the  houses  in  the 
background.  They  would  not  use  force,  yet  without 
compulsion  they  would  never  have  got  on :  on  which 
account  no  man,  when  his  house  was  once  condemned, 
venttired  to  improve  or  replace  anji^hing  that  related 
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to  the  street.  All  these  strange  accidental  inconve- 
nieoces  gave  to  us  nimbling  idlers  the  most  welcome 
opportunity  of  pmctising  our  ridicule ;  of  making  pro- 
posals, in  the  manner  of  Behriseb,  for  accelerating  the 
completion,  and  of  constantly  doubting  the  possibility 
of  it,  although  many  a  newly  erected  handsome  build- 
ing should  have  brought  us  to  other  tlioughts.  How 
far  that  project  was  advanced  by  the  length  of  time,  I 
cannot  say. 

Another  .subject  on  which  the  Protestant  Stras- 
burgers  liked  to  converse  was  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits,  These  fathers,  as  soon  as  the  city  had  fallen 
to  the  share  of  the  French^  had  made  their  ap]>earance 
and  sought  a  doMiaUum.  But  they  soon  extended 
themselves  and  built  a  magnificent  college,  which 
bordered  so  closely  on  the  minster  that  the  back  of 
the  church  covered  a  third  part  of  its  front.  It  was  to 
be  a  complete  quadrangle,  and  have  a  garden  in  the 
middle :  three  sides  of  it  were  finished.  It  is  of  stone, 
and  solid,  like  all  the  buildings  of  these  fathers.  That 
the  Protestants  were  pushed  hard,  if  not  oppressed  by 
them,  lay  in  the  plan  of  the  society  which  made  it  a 
duty  to  restore  the  old  i^hgion  in  its  whole  compasa. 
Their  fall,  therefore,  awakened  the  gre*itest  satisfaction 
in  the  opposite  party  ;  and  people  saw,  not  witliont 
pleasure,  how  they  sold  their  wines,  carried  away  their 
books :  and  the  building  was  assigned  to  another,  x>er- 
haps  less  active,  order.  How  glad  are  men  when  they 
get  rid  of  an  opponent,  or  only  of  a  guardian !  and  the 
herd  does  not  reflect,  that,  where  there  is  no  dog,  it  ia 
exposed  to  wolves. 

Now,  since  every  city  must  have  its  tragedy,  at 
which  children  and  cnildren*s  children  shudder;  so  in 
Stradburg  frequent  mention  was  made  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Pr^i^tor  Klingling,  who,  after  he  had  mounted  the 
highest  step  of  earthly  felicity,  ruled  city  and  country 
with    almost   absolute   power,   and   enjoyed   all    that 
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wealth,  rank,  and  influence  could  afford,  had  at  last 
lost  the  favour  of  the  courts  and  was  dragged  up  to 
answer  for  all  in  which  he  had  been  indulged  hitherto, 
—  nay,  was  even  thrown  into  prison,  where,  more  than 
seventy  years  old,  he  died  an  ambiguous  death. 

This  and  other  tales,  that  knight  of  Sl  Louis,  our 
fellow  boarder,  knew  how  to  tell  with  passion  and  ani- 
mation ;  for  which  reason  I  was  fond  of  accompanying 
him  in  his  walks,  unlike  the  others,  who  avoided  such 
invitations,  and  left  me  alone  with  him.  As  with  new 
acquaintances  I  generally  took  my  ease  for  a  long  time 
without  thinking  much  about  them  or  the  effect  wUch 
they  were  exercising  ujKin  me,  so  I  only  remarked 
gradually  that  his  stories  and  opinions  rather  unsettled 
and  confused  than  instructed  and  enlightened  me,  I 
never  knew  what  to  make  of  him,  although  the  riddle 
might  easily  have  been  solved.  He  belonged  to  the 
many  to  whom  life  uffers  no  results,  and  wiio,  there* 
fore,  from  first  to  last,  exert  themselves  on  individual 
objecta  Unfortunately  he  had  with  this  a  decided 
deaire,  nay,  even  passiou,  for  meditating,  without  hav- 
ing any  capacity  for  thinkiug ;  and  in  such  men  a 
particular  notion  easily  fixes  itself  fast,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  mental  disease.  To  such  a  fixed  view 
he  always  came  back  again,  and  was  thus  in  the  long 
run  excessively  tiresome.  He  would  bitterly  complain 
of  the  decline  of  liis  memory,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  latest  events,  and  nwintained,  by  a  logic  of  his  own, 
that  all  virtue  springs  from  a  good  memory,  and  all 
vice,  on  the  contrary,  from  forgetfulness.  This  doctrine 
he  contrived  to  carry  out  with  much  acuteness ;  as,  in- 
deed, anything  may  be  maintained  when  one  has  no 
compunction  to  use  words  altogether  vaguely,  and  to 
employ  and  apply  them  in  a  sense  now  wider,  now 
narrower,  now  closer,  now  more  remote. 

At  first  it  was  amusing  to  hear  him ;  nay,  his  per- 
suasiveoess  even  astonished  us.     We  fancied  we  were 
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BtaodiDg  before  a  rhetorical  sophist,  who  for  jest  and 
practice  knew  how  to  give  a  fair  appearance  to  the 
strangest  things.  Unfortunately  this  first  impressioD 
became  blunted  but  too  soon ;  for  at  the  end  of  every 
discourse,  manage  the  thing  as  I  would,  the  mau  came 
back  again  to  the  same  theme.  He  was  not  to  ive  held 
fast  to  older  events,  although  they  interested  him,  — 
although  he  had  them  present  to  his  mind  with  their 
minutest  circumstances.  Indeed,  he  was  often,  by  a 
small  circumstance,  snatched  out  of  the  middle  of 
a  wild  historical  narrative,  and  thrust  into  his  detest- 
able favourite  thought. 

One  of  our  afternoon  walks  was  particularly  unfor- 
tunate in  this  respect :  the  account  of  it  may  stand  here 
instead  of  similar  cases,  which  might  w^eary  if  not  vex 
the  reader. 

On  the  way  through  the  city  we  were  met  by  an 
old  female  mendicant,  who,  by  her  beggings  and  impor- 
tunities, disturbed  Iiim  in  his  story.  "  Pack  yourself 
off,  old  witch  I "  said  he,  and  walked  by.  She  shouted 
after  him  the  well-known  retort, —  only  somewhat 
changed,  since  she  saw  well  that  the  unfriendly  man 
was  old  himself,  —  "  If  you  did  not  wish  to  be  old,  you 
should  have  had  yourself  Imnged  in  your  youth  ! "  He 
turned  round  violently,  and  1  feared  a  scene.  "  Hanged," 
cried  he,  "  have  myself  hanged  \  No :  that  could  not 
have  been,  —  I  was  too  honest  a  fellow  for  that ;  but 
hang  myself  — hang  up  my  own  self  —  that  is  true  — 
that  I  should  have  done :  I  should  have  turned  a  charge 
of  powder  against  myself,  that  1  might  not  live  to  see 
that  I  am  not  even  wortli  that  any  more,"  The  woman 
stood  as  if  petrified ;  but  he  continued,  "  You  have  said 
a  great  tnith,  witcli-mother ;  and,  as  they  have  neither 
drowned  nor  burned  yuu  yet,  you  shall  be  paid  for 
your  proverb."  He  handed  her  a  Biisel,  a  coin  not 
usually  given  to  a  beggar. 

We  had    crossed   over  the   first  Rhine-bridge,  and 
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were  going  to  the  inn  where  we  meaDt  to  stop ;  and  I 
was  trying  to  lead  him  back  to  our  previous  conversa- 
tion, when*  uuexpectetily,  a  very  pretty  girl  met  us  on 
the  pleasant  fo^^t-path,  remained  standing  before  us, 
bowed  prettily,  and  cried,  '*  Eh,  eh,  captain,  where  are 
you  going  ? "  and  whatever  else  is  usually  said  on  such 
an  occasion,  *'  Mademoiselle,"  repUed  he,  somewhat 
embarrassed,  *'  I  know  not  —  "  *'  How  ?  "  said  she, 
with  graceful  astonishment,  *'do  you  forget  your  friends 
BO  soon?"  The  word  "forget"  fretted  him:  he  shook 
his  head  and  replied,  ];>eevislily  enough,  '*  Truly,  madem- 
oiselle,! did  not  know  —  '*  She  now  returted  with  some 
humour,  yet  very  temperately,  **  Take  care,  captain :  I 
may  mistake  you  another  time ! "  And  so  she  iiurried 
past,  takiug  huge  strides,  without  looking  round  At 
once  my  fellow  traveller  struck  his  lorBhead  with  both 
his  fists:  **0h,  what  an  ass  I  am!"  exclaimed  he, 
**what  an  old  ass  I  am!  Now,  you  see  whether  I  am 
right  or  not.'*  And  then,  in  a  very  violent  manner,  he 
went  on  with  his  usual  stiyings  and  opinions,  in  which 
this  case  still  more  confirmed  him.  I  cannot  and 
would  not  repeat  what  a  phdippic  discourse  he  held 
against  himself.  At  last  he  turned  to  me,  and  said,  "  I 
call  you  to  witness !  You  remember  that  small- ware 
woman  at  the  corner^  who  is  neither  young  nor  pretty  ? 
I  salute  her  every  time  we  pass,  and  often  exchange 
a  couple  of  friendly  words  with  her ;  and  yet  it  is  thirty 
years  ago  since  she  was  gracious  to  me.  But  now  I 
swear  it  is  not  four  weeks  since  this  yoimg  fedy  showed 
herself  more  complaisant  to  me  than  was  reasonable ; 
and  yet  I  will  not  recognise  her,  but  insult  her  in 
return  for  her  favours!  Do  I  not  always  say,  that 
ingratitude  is  the  greatest  of  vices,  and  no  man  would 
be  ungrateful  if  he  were  not  forgetful  ? " 

We  went  into  the  inn ;  and  nothing  but  the  tipphng, 
swarming  crowd  in  the  anterooms  stopped  the  invec- 
tives which  he  rattleAi  ofif  against  himself  and  his  con- 
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temporaries*  He  was  silent,  and  I  hoped  pacified, 
when  we  stepped  into  an  upper  chaiiiber,  where  we 
found  a  young  man  pacing  up  and  down  alone,  wham 
the  captain  saluted  by  name.  I  was  pleased  to  become 
acquainted  with  him  ;  for  the  old  fellow  had  said  much 
good  of  him  to  me,  and  had  tt>ld  me  that  this  young 
man,  being  employed  iu  the  war-bureau,  had  often 
disinterestedly  done  him  very  good  service  when  the 
pensions  were  stopped.  1  was  glad  that  the  conversa- 
tion took  a  general  turn ;  and,  wliile  we  were  carrying 
it  on^  we  drank  a  bottle  of  wina  But  here,  unluckily, 
another  infirmity  which  my  knight  had  in  common 
^dth  obstinate  men  developed  itself.  For  as,  on  the 
whole,  he  could  not  get  rid  of  that  fixed  notion ;  so  did 
he  stick  fast  to  a  disagreeable  impression  of  the 
moment,  and  suffer  Ids  feelings  to  run  on  v^ithout 
moderation.  His  last  vexation  about  himself  had  not 
yet  died  away ;  and  now  was  added  something  new, 
although  of  quite  a  different  kind.  He  had  not  long  cast 
his  eyes  here  and  there  Ijefore  he  notice<:l  on  the  table 
a  double  portion  of  coffee,  and  two  cups,  and  might 
besides,  being  a  nmn  of  gallantry,  have  traced  some 
other  indication  that  the  young  man  had  not  been  so 
solitary  all  the  time.  And  scarcely  had  the  conjecture 
arisen  in  his  mind,  and  ripened  into  a  probabihty  that 
the  pretty  girl  had  been  paying  a  visit  here,  than  the 
moat  outrageous  jealousy  added  itself  to  that  first  vex- 
ation, so  as  completely  to  perplex  him. 

Now,  before  I  could  snspect  anything,  ^ — for  I  had 
hitherto  been  conversing  quite  harmlessly  with  the 
young  man,  —  the  captain,  in  an  unpleasant  tone,  which 
I  well  knew,  began  to  be  satirical  about  the  pair  of 
cups,  and  about  this  and  that  The  young  man,  sur- 
prised, tried  to  turn  it  off  pleasantly  and  sensibly,  as  is 
the  custom  among  men  of  good  breeding:  but  the  old 
fellow  continued  to  be  unmercifully  rude;  so  that  there 
was  nothing  left  for  the  other  to  do  but  to  seize  his 
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hat  and  cane,  and  at  his  departure  to  leave  behind  him 
a  pretty  unequivocal  challenge.  The  fury  of  the  cap- 
tain now  burst  out  the  more  vehemently,  as  he  had 
in  the  interim  drunk  another  bottle  of  wine  almost 
by  himself.  He  struck  the  table  with  his  fist,  and 
cried  more  than  once,  "  I  will  strike  him  dead ! "  It 
was  not,  howevt^r,  meant  *]uite  so  badly  as  it  sounded ; 
for  he  often  used  this  phrase  when  any  one  opposed  or 
otherwise  displeased  liiuL  .lust  as  unexpectedly  the 
busineas  grew  worse  on  our  return ;  for  I  had  the  want 
of  foresight  to  represent  to  him  his  ingratitude  toward 
the  young  man,  and  to  remind  him  how  strongly  he 
had  praised  to  me  the  ready  obhgingness  of  this  offi- 
cial person.  No !  such  rage  of  a  man  against  himself 
I  never  saw  again :  it  was  the  most  passionate  con- 
clusion to  that  beginning  to  which  the  pretty  girl  had 
given  occasion.  Here  I  saw  sorrow  and  repentance 
carried  into  caricature,  and,  as  all  passion  supphes  the 
place  of  genius,  to  a  point  really  genius-like.  He  then 
went  over  all  the  incidents  of  our  afternoon  ramble 
again,  employed  them  rhetorically  for  his  own  self- 
reproach,  brought  up  the  old  witch  at  last  before  him 
once  more,  and  perplexed  himself  to  such  a  degree,  that 
I  could  not  help  tearing  he  would  throw  himself  into 
the  Rhine*  Coidd  1  have  been  sure  of  fishing  him 
out  again  quickly,  like  Mentor  his  Telemachus,  he 
might  have  made  the  leap ;  and  I  should  have  brought 
him  home  cooled  down  for  this  occasion. 

I  immediately  confided  the  aftair  to  Lerse  ;  and  we 
went  the  next  morning  to  the  young  man,  whom  my 
jfriend  in  his  dry  way  set  laughing.  We  agrted  to 
oring  about  an  accidental  meeting,  where  a  reconcilia- 
lion  should  take  plar^  of  itself.  The  drollest  thing 
about  it  was,  that  this  time  the  captain,  too,  had 
slept  off  his  rudeness,  and  found  biruself  ready  to 
apologise  to  the  young  man,  to  whom  petty  quarrels 
were  of  some  consequence.     All  was  arranged  in  one 
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tnorning;  and,  as  the  affair  had  not  been  kept  quite 
secret,  I  did  not  escape  the  joken  of  my  friends,  who 
mij^ht  have  foretold  me,  from  iheir  own  experience, 
how  troublesome  the  friendship  of  the  captain  could 
become  upon  occasion. 

But  now,  while  I  am  thinking  what  should  be  im- 
parted next,  there  coraes  again  into  my  thoughts,  by 
a  strange  play  of  memon%  that  reven?nd  minster- 
building,  to  which  in  those  days  I  devoted  particular 
attention,  and  w^hich,  in  general,  constantly  presents 
itself  to  the  eye,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  country. 

The  more  I  considered  the  facade,  the  more  waa 
that  hrst  impression  strengthened  and  developed^  that 
here  the  sublime  has  entei'ed  into  alliance  with  the 
pleasing.  If  the  vast,  when  it  appears  as  a  mass  before 
us,  is  not  to  terrify ;  if  it  is  not  to  confuse,  when  we 
seek  to  investigate  its  details, — ^it  must  enter  into  an 
unnatural,  apparently  impossible,  connection,  it  must 
associate  to  itself  the  pleasing.  But  now,  since  it  will 
be  impossible  for  us  to  speak  of  the  impression  of  the 
minster  except  by  considering  both  these  incompatible 
qualities  as  united,  so  do  we  already  see,  from  this,  in 
what  high  value  we  niust  hold  this  ancient  monument; 
and  we  begin  in  earnest  to  describe  how  such  contra- 
dictory elements  could  peaceably  interpenetrate  and 
unite  themselves. 

First  of  all,  without  thinking  of  the  towers,  we 
devote  our  considerations  to  the  facade  alone,  which 
powerfully  strikes  the  eye  as  an  upright,  oblong  paral- 
lelogram. If  we  appi  ria^'h  it  at  twilight,  in  the  moon- 
sliine,  on  a  starlight  night,  when  the  parts  appear  more 
or  less  indistinct  and  at  last  disappear,  we  see  only  a 
colossal  wall,  the  height  of  which  bears  an  advan- 
tageous proportion  to  the  breadth.  If  we  view  it  by 
day,  and  by  the  power  of  the  mind  abstract  from  the 
details,  we  recognise  the  front  of  a  building  which 
not  only  encloses  the  spce  witliin,  but  also  covers 
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much  ID  its  vicinity.  The  openings  of  this  monstrous 
surface  point  to  internal  necessities,  and  according  to 
these  we  can  at  once  divide  it  into  uine  conipartraents. 
The  gi-eat  middle  door,  which  opens  uitc  the  uave  of 
the  church,  first  meets  the  eye.  On  huth  sides  of  it 
lie  two  smaller  ones,  helonging  to  the  cross-ways. 
Over  the  chief  door  our  glaoce  falls  uj-wiin  the  wheel- 
shaped  mnduw,  which  is  to  spread  an  awe-inepiring 
light  witliin  the  church  and  its  vaulted  arches.  At 
its  sides  appear  two  large,  perpendicular,  ohloug  open- 
ings, which  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  middle 
one,  and  indicate  that  they  belong  to  the  base  of  the 
rising  towers.  In  tlie  third  story  are  three  often  in  gs  in 
a  row,  which  are  designe*5  for  belfries  and  other  church 
necessities.  Above  them  one  sees  the  whole  horizontally 
closed  by  the  balustrade  of  the  gallerj^  instead  of  a 
cornice.  These  nine  spaces  described  are  supported, 
enclosed,  and  separated  into  three  great  perpendicular 
divisions  by  four  pillars  rising  up  from  the  ground. 

Now,  as  it  cannot  be  denied  tliat  there  is  in  the 
whole  mass  a  fine  proportion  of  height  to  breadth,  so 
also  in  the  detada  it  maintains  a  somewhat  uniform 
lightness  by  means  of  these  pillars  and  the  narrow 
compartments  lictwcHjn  them. 

But  if  we  adhere  to  our  abstraction,  and  imagine  to 
ourselves  this  immense  wall  without  ornaments,  with 
tirm  bnttresses,  with  the  necessiiry  openings  in  it,  but 
only  sO  far  as  necessity  requires  them,  we  even  then 
must  allow  that  these  chief  divisions  are  in  good  pro- 
portion :  thus  the  whole  will  appetir  solemn  and  noble 
indeed,  but  always  heavily  unpleasatit,  and,  being  with- 
out ornament,  unartisticaL  For  a  work  of  art,  the 
whole  of  which  is  conceived  in  great,  simple,  harmoni- 
ous parts,  makes  indeed  a  noble  and  dignified  impres- 
sion ;  but  the  jMiculiar  enjoyment  which  the  pleasing 
produces  can  only  find  place  in  the  consonance  of  all 
developed  details. 
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And  it  is  precisely  here  that  the  building  we  are 
examining  satisfies  us  in  the  highest  degree,  for  we  see 
all  the  ornaments  fully  suited  to  every  part  which 
they  adorn:  they  are  subordinate  to  it,  they  seem  to 
have  grown  out  of  it.  Such  a  manifoldness  always 
gives  great  pleasure,  since  it  flows  of  its  own  accord 
from  the  suitable,  and  therefore  at  the  same  time 
awakens  the  feeling  of  unity.  It  is  only  in  such  cases 
that  the  execution  is  prized  as  the  summit  of  art. 

By  such  means,  now,  was  a  solid  piece  of  masonry, 
an  impenetrable  wall,  which  had  moreover  to  announce 
itself  as  the  base  of  two  heaven-high  towers,  made  to 
appear  to  the  eye  as  if  resting  on  itself,  consisting  in 
itself,  but  at  the  same  time  light  and  adorned,  and, 
though  pierced  through  in  a  thousand  places,  to  give 
th^  idea  of  indestructible  firmnesa 

This  riddle  is  solved  in  the  happiest  manner.  The 
openings  in  the  wall,  its  solid  parts,  the  pillars,  every- 
thing has  its  peculiar  character,  which  proceeds  from 
its  particular  destination :  this  communicates  itself  by 
degrees  to  the  subdivisions  ;  hence  everything  is  adorned 
in  proportionate  taste,  the  great  as  well  as  the  small  is 
in  the  right  place,  and  can  be  easily  comprehended, 
and  thus  the  pleasing  presents  itself  in  the  vast.  I 
would  refer  only  to  the  doors  sinking  in  perspective 
into  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  adorned  without 
end  in  their  columns  and  pointed  arches ;  to  the  window 
with  its  rose  springing  out  of  the  round  form ;  to  the 
outline  of  its  framework,  as  well  as  to  the  slender  reed- 
like pillars  of  the  perpendicular  compartments.  Let 
one  represent  to  himself  the  pillars  retreating  step  by 
step,  accompanied  by  Uttle,  slender,  Ught-pillared, 
pointed  structures,  likewise  striving  upward,  and  fur- 
nished with  canopies  to  shelter  the  images  of  the 
saints,  and  how  at  last  every  rib,  every  boss,  seems 
like  a  flower-head  and  row  of  leaves,  or  some  other 
natural  object  transformed  into  stone.     One  may  com- 
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pare,  if  not  the  building  iteelf,  yet  i-epresentations  of 
the  whole  and  of  its  parts,  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing 
aod  giving  life  to  what  I  have  said.  It  may  seem 
exaggerated  to  many ;  for  I  myself,  though  transported 
into  love  for  this  work  at  first  sight,  required  a  long 
time  to  make  myself  intimately  acc[uainted  with  its 
value. 

Having  grown  up  among  those  who  found  fault  with 
Gothic  architecture,  I  cherished  my  aversion  from  the 
abundantly  overloaded,  comphcated  ornaments  which, 
by  their  capriciouf^ness,  made  a  religious,  gloomy  char- 
acter highly  adverse.  I  strengtlieoed  myself  in  tliis 
repugnance,  since  I  had  only  met  with  spiritless  works 
of  tliis  kind,  in  which  one  could  perceive  neither  good 
proportions  nor  a  pure  consistency.  But  here  I  thought 
I  saw  a  new  revelation  of  it,  since  what  was  objection- 
able by  no  rae^ns  appeared,  but  the  contrary  opinion 
rather  forced  itself  upon  my  mind. 

But  the  longer  1  looked  and  considered,  I  all  the 
while  thought  I  discovered  yet  greater  merits  beyond 
that  which  1  have  aheady  mentioned.  The  right  pro- 
portion of  the  larger  divisions,  the  ornamental,  as  judi- 
cious as  rich,  even  to  the  minutest,  were  found  out; 
but  now  I  recognised  the  connection  of  these  manifold 
ornaments  amongst  each  other,  the  transition  from  one 
.eading  part  to  another,  the  enclosing  of  details,  homo- 
eous  indeed,  but  yet  greatly  varying  in  form,  from 

e  saint  to  the  monster,  from  the  leaf  to  t!ie  dent€d. 
The  more  I  investigated,  ihe  more  I  was  astonished  j 
the  more  I  amused  and  wearied  myself  with,  measur- 
ing and  drawing,  so  much  the  more  did  my  attachment 
increase,  so  that  I  spent  much  time,  partly  in  studying 
what  actually  existed,  partly  in  restoring,  in  my  mind 
and  on  paper,  what  was  wanting  and  unfinished,  es- 
pecially in  the  towers. 

Finding  that  this  building  had  been  based  on  old 
German  ground,  and  grown  thus  far  in  genuine  Grei^ 
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man  times,  and  that  the  name  of  the  master,  on  his 
modest  gravestone,  was  likewise  of  native  sound  and 
origin,  I  ventured,  being  incited  by  the  worth  of  this 
work  of  art,  to  change  the  hitherto  decried  appellation 
of  "  Gothic  architecture,"  and  to  claim  it  for  our  nation 
as  "  German  architecture ; "  nor  did  I  fail  to  bring  my 
patriotic  views  to  light,  first  orally,  and  afterward  in  a 
little  treatise  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Ervinus  a 
Steinbach. 

If  my  biographical  narrative  should  come  down  to 
the  epoch  when  the  said  sheet  appeared  in  print,  which 
Herder  afterward  inserted  in  his  pamphlet,  "Von 
Deutscher  Art  und  Kunst "  ("  Of  German  Manner  and 
Art "),  much  more  will  be  said  on  this  weighty  subject 
But,  before  I  turn  from  it  this  time,  I  will  take  the 
opportunity  to  v^indicate  the  motto  prefixed  to  the 
present  volume  with  those  who  may  have  entertained 
some  doubt  about  it.  I  know  indeed  very  well,  that  in 
opposition  to  this  honest,  hopeful  old  German  saying, 
"  Of  whatever  one  wishes  in  youth,  he  has  abundance 
in  old  age,"  many  would  quote  contrary  experience, 
and  many  trifling  comments  might  be  made ;  but  much, 
also,  is  to  be  said  in  its  favour:  and  I  will  explain 
how  I  understand  it. 

Our  wishes  are  presentiments  of  the  capabilities 
which  lie  within  us,  and  harbingers  of  that  which  we 
shall  be  in  a  condition  to  perform.  Whatever  we  are 
able  and  would  like  to  do,  presents  itself  to  our  imag- 
ination, as  without  us  and  in  the  future.  We  feel  a 
longing  after  that  which  we  already  possess  in  secret 
Thus  a  passionate  anticipating  grasp  changes  the  truly 
possible  into  a  dreamed  reality.  Now,  if  such  a  bias 
lies  decidedly  in  our  nature,  then,  with  every  step  of  our 
development  will  a  part  of  the  first  wish  be  fulfilled, 
—  under  favourable  circumstances  in  the  direct  way, 
under  unfavourable  in  the  circuitous  way,  from  which 
we  always  come  back  again  to  the  other.      Thus  we 
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see  men  by  perseverance  attain  to  earthly  wealth. 
They  surrouDd  themselves  with  riches,  splendour^  and 
external  honour.  Others  strive  yet  more  certainly 
after  iotellectual  advantages,  acquire  for  themselves  a 
clear  survey  of  thingj^,  a  peaceful  ness  of  mind,  and  a 
certainty  for  the  present  and  the  future* 

But  now  there  is  a  third  direction,  which  is  com- 
pounded of  both,  and  the  issue  of  which  must  be  the 
most  surely  successful.  Wlieu  a  man's  youth  faUs  into 
a  pregnant  time  ;  when  proiluction  over  weighs  d  est  rue* 
tion,  and  a  presentiment  is  e^irly  awakened  within  him 
as  to  what  such  an  e^jch  demands  and  promises,  —  he 
will  then,  being  forced  by  outward  inducements  into 
an  active  interest,  take  bold  now  here,  now  there,  and 
the  wish  to  be  active  on  many  sides  will  be  lively 
within  him.  But  so  many  accidental  hinderances  are 
associated  with  human  limitation,  that  here  a  thing, 
once  begun,  remains  mi  finished :  there  that  which  is 
already  gi^asped  falls  out  of  the  hand,  and  one  wish 
r   another   is  dJssipitcd,     But   had    these    wishes 

rung  out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  in  conformity  with  the 
necessities  of  the  times,  oue  might  coui posed! y  let  them 
lie  and  fall  right  and  left,  nud  be  assmed  that  these 
must  not  only  tje  found  out  and  picked  up  again,  but 
that  also  many  kindred  things,  which  fme  has  never 
touched  and  never  even  thought  of,  will  come  to  light. 
If,  now,  during  our  own  lifetime,  wc  see  that  performed 
by  others,  for  which  we  ourselves  felt  an  earlier  call, 
but  had  been  obUged  to  give  it  up,  with  nmch  besides, 
then  the  beautiful  feeling  enters  the  mind  that  only 
mankind  combined  is  the  true  man,  and  that  tlie  indi- 
\ddual  can  only  be  joyous  and  happy  when  he  has  the 
courage  to  feel  himself  in  the  whole. 

This  contemplation  is  here  in  the  right  place;  for 
when  1  reflect  on  the  affection  which  drew  me  to  these 
antique  edifices,  when  I  reckon  up  the  time  wliich  I 
devoted  to  the  Strasburg  minster  alone,  the  attention 
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with  which  I  afterward  examined  the  cathedral  at 
Cologne,  and  that  at  Freiburg,  and  more  and  more  felt 
the  value  of  these  buildings,  I  could  even  blame  myself 
for  having  afterward  lost  sight  of  them  altogether, — 
nay,  for  having  left  them  completely  in  the  background, 
being  attracted  by  a  more  developed  art.  But  when 
now,  in  the  latest  times,  I  see  attention  again  turned  to 
those  objects ;  when  I  see  affection,  and  even  passion, 
for  them  appearing  and  flourishing;  when  I  see  able 
young  persons  seized  with  this  passion,  recklessly  de* 
voting  powers,  time,  care,  and  property  to  these  memo- 
rials of  a  past  world,  —  then  am  I  reminded  with 
pleasure  that  what  I  formerly  would  and  wished  had  a 
value.  With  satisfaction  I  see  that  they  not  only 
know  how  to  prize  what  was  done  by  our  forefathers, 
but  that,  from  existing  unfinished  beginnings,  they  try 
to  represent,  in  pictures  at  least,  the  original  design,  so 
as  thus  to  make  us  acquainted  with  the  thought,  which 
is  ever  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  undertakings ;  and 
that  they  strive  with  considerate  zeal  to  clear  up  and 
vivify  what  seems  to  be  a  confused  past.  Here  I  es- 
pecially applaud  the  brave  Sulpiz  Boisser^e,  who  is 
indefatigably  employed  in  a  magnificent  series  of 
copperplates  to  exhibit  the  cathedral  of  Cologne  as  the 
model  of  those  vast  conceptions,  the  spirit  of  which, 
like  that  of  Babel,  strove  up  to  heaven,  and  which  were 
so  out  of  proportion  to  earthly  means  that  they  were 
necessarily  stopped  fast  in  their  execution.  If  we  have 
been  hitherto  astonished  that  such  buildings  proceeded 
only  so  far,  we  shall  learn  with  the  greatest  admiration 
what  was  really  designed  to  be  done. 

Would  that  Uterary-artistical  undertakings  of  this 
kind  were  duly  patronised  by  all  who  have  power, 
wealth,  and  influence;  that  the  great  and  gigantic 
views  of  our  forefathers  may  be  presented  to  our  con- 
templation; and  that  we  may  be  able  to  form  a 
conception  of  what  they  dared  to  desire.     The  insight 
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resulting  from  this  will  not  remain  fruitless ;  and  the 
judgment  will,  for  once  at  least,  be  in  a  condition 
to  exercise  itmU  on  these  works  with  justice.  Nay, 
this  will  be  done  most  thoroughly  if  our  active  young 
friend,  besides  the  mouogiaph  devoted  to  the  cathedral 
of  Cologne,  follows  out  iu  detail  tlie  history  of  our 
mediteva!  architecture.  When  whatever  is  to  be  known 
about  tlie  prftctical  exercise  of  this  art  is  further 
brought  to  hght,  when  the  ait  is  represented  iu  all 
its  fundamental  features  by  a  comparison  witli  the 
Greeco-Roman  and  the  OrienUil  i^^gyptiau,  little  can 
remain  to  be  done  in  this  department.  And  I,  when 
the  results  of  such  patriotic  labours  he  liefore  the 
world,  as  they  are  now  known  in  friendly  private 
oommunic-ations,  sliall  be  able,  with  true  content,  to 
repeat  that  motto  in  its  be^t  sense,  "  Of  whatever  one 
wishes  in  youth,  he  will  have  enough  in  old  age," 

But  if,  in  operations  Hke  the.se,  wliich  belong  to 
centuries,  one  can  trust  one's  self  to  time,  and  wait  for 
opportunity;  there  are,  on  the  contrarj^  other  tilings 
which  iu  youth  must  be  enjoyed  at  once,  fresh,  like 
ripe  fruits.  Let  nie  be  permitted,  with  this  sudden 
turn,  to  mention  dancing,  of  which  the  ear  is  reminder!, 
as  the  eye  is  of  the  minster,  every  day  and  every  hour 
in  Strasburg  and  all  Alsace.  From  early  youth  my 
father  himself  had  given  my  sister  and  me  instruction 
Id  dancing,  a  task  which  must  liave  ctjm ported  strangely 
enough  with  so  stern  a  man.  But  he  did  not  suffer  his 
composure  to  be  put  out  by  it :  he  drilled  us  in  the 
positions  and  steps  in  a  manner  the  most  precise ;  and, 
when  he  had  brought  us  far  enough  to  dance  a  minuet, 
he  played  for  us  something  easOy  intelligible  in  three- 
four  time,  on  ^  Jlnte<foHie,  and  we  moved  to  it  as  well 
as  we  could.  On  the  French  theatre,  likewise,  I  had 
seen  from  my  youth  upwards,  if  not  ballets,  yet  pas 
seuis  and  pas  de  deux,  and  had  noticed  in  them  various 
fltrange  motions  of  the  feet,  and  aM  sorts  of  springs. 
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When  we  had  had  enough  of  the  minuet,  I  request 
my  father  to  play  some  other  dance-music,  of  wMch 
our  music-books,  in  their  jigs  and  nmrkies,™  ofifered  us 
a  rich  supply ;  and  I  immediately  found  out,  of  myself, 
the  steps  and  other  motions  for  them,  the  time  heing 
quite  suitable  to  my  iimhs,  and,  as  it  were,  born  \i'itli 
them.  Tliis  pleased  luy  father  to  a  certain  degree ; 
indeed,  he  often,  by  way  of  joke  for  himself  and  us,  let 
the  **  monkies  "  dance  in  this  way.  After  my  misfor- 
tune  with  Gret-idien,  and  during  the  whole  of  my  reai- 
dence  in  Leipzig,  I  did  not  make  my  api>earance  again 
on  the  floor:  on  the  contrary,  I  still  remember,  that 
when,  at  a  ball,  they  forced  me  iuto  a  minuet,  both 
measure  and  motion  seemed  to  have  abandoned  my 
limbs,  and  I  could  no  longer  remember  either  the  steps 
or  the  figures ;  so  that  I  should  have  been  put  to  dis- 
grace and  shame  if  the  greater  part  of  the  spectators 
had  not  maintained  that  my  awkward  behaviour  was 
pure  obstiuacy,  assumed  with  the  view  of  depriving  the 
ladies  of  all  desire  to  invite  me  and  draw  me  into  their 
circle  against  my  will. 

Duriug  my  residence  in  Frankfort  I  was  quite  cut 
off  from  such  pleasures ;  but  in  Strasburg,  with  other 
enjoyments  of  life,  there  soon  arose  in  my  limbs  the 
faculty  of  keeping  time.  On  Sundays  and  week-days 
one  sauntered  by  no  pleasure-ground  without  finding 
there  a  joyous  crowd  assembled  for  the  dance,  and  for 
the  most  part  revolving  in  the  circle.  Moreover,  there 
were  private  balls  m  the  country  houses ;  and  people 
were  already  talking  of  the  briUiant  masquerades  of 
the  ^oming  winter.  Here,  indeed,  I  should  have  been 
out  of  my  place,  and  useless  to  the  company,  when  a 
friend,  who  waltzed  very  well,  advised  me  to  practise 
myself  6rst  in  parties  of  a  lower  rank,  so  that  afterward 

1  A  ^^  inurkl  *'  i»  defined  as  an  old  specieu  of  short  compoflitioii 
for  the  harpi^icbord,  with  a  lively  murmormg  accompaniiueat  iu 
the  baas.  —  Tba*ns. 
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I  might  be  worth  something  in  the  liighesL  He  took 
me  to  a  daDcmg-Juaster,  who  was  well  known  for  his 
skill  This  man  promised  me,  that,  when  1  liad  in 
some  degree  repeated  the  first  elemeota  and  made 
myself  master  of  them,  he  would  then  lead  me  farther. 
He  was  one  of  your  dry,  ready  French  characters,  and 
received  me  in  a  friendly  manner.  I  paid  him  a  mouth 
in  advance,  and  received  twelve  tickets,  for  which  he 
agreed  to  give  me  certain  hours  instruction.  The  man 
was  stnct  and  precise,  hut  not  petlantic ;  and,  as  I 
already  had  some  previous  practice,  I  soon  gave  him 
satisfaction,  and  received  Ids  commendation. 

One  circumstance,  however,  greatly  facihtated  the 
instruction  of  this  teacher  :  he  had  two  daughters,  both 
pretty,  and  botli  not  yet  twenty.  Having  been  in- 
structed in  this  art  from  tlieir  youth  upward,  they 
showed  themselves  very  skilful,  and  might  have  been 
able,  as  partners,  soon  to  help  even  the  most  clumsy 
scholars  into  some  cultivation.  They  were  both  very 
poUte,  spt>ke  nothing  but  French ;  aud  L  on  uiy  ])art, 
did  my  best,  that  I  niiglit  not  appear  awkward  or 
ridiculous  before  them.  I  had  the  good  fortune  that 
they  hkewise  praised  me,  auJ  were  always  willing  to 
dance  a  minuet  to  their  father's  little  violin,  aud,  what 
indeed  was  more  difficult  for  them,  to  initiate  me  by 
degrees  into  waltzing  and  whirling.  Their  father  did 
not  seem  to  have  many  customers,  and  they  led  a 
lonely  life.  For  this  reason  they  often  asked  me  to 
remain  with  them  after  my  hour,  mid  to  chat  away  the 
time  a  little,  which  I  the  more  willingly  did,  as  the 
younger  one  pleased  me  well ;  and  generally  they  both 
altogether  l>ehaved  very  becomingly.  I  often  read 
aloud  something  from  a  novel,  and  they  did  the  .same. 
The  elder,  who  was  as  handsome  as,  perhaps  even 
handsomer  than,  the  second,  but  who  did  not  corre- 
spond with  my  taste  so  well  as  tlie  latter,  always  con- 
ducted herself  toward  me  more  obligingly,  and  more 
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kindly  in  every  respect.  She  was  always  at  hand 
during  the  lesson,  and  often  protracted  it:  hence  I 
sometimes  thought  myself  bound  to  offer  back  a  couple 
of  tickets  to  her  father,  which,  however,  he  did  not 
accept.  The  younger,  on  the  contrary,  although  never 
showing  me  any  ill  will,  was  more  reserved,  and  waited 
till  she  was  called  by  her  father  before  she  reUeved  the 
elder. 

The  cause  of  this  became  manifest  to  me  one  even- 
ing ;  for  when,  after  the  dance  was  done,  I  was  about 
to-  go  into  the  sitting-room  with  the  elder,  she  held  me 
back,  and  said,  "  Let  us  remain  here  a  little  longer ; 
for  I  will  confess  to  you  that  my  sister  has  with  her 
a  woman  who  tells  fortunes  from  cards,  and  who  is  to 
reveal  to  her  how  matters  stand  with  an  absent  lover, 
on  whom  her  whole  heart  hangs,  and  upon  whom  she 
has  placed  all  her  hope.  Mine  is  free,"  she  continued, 
"and  I  must  accustom  myself  to  see  it  despised."  I 
thereupon  said  sundry  pretty  things  to  her,  replying 
that  she  could  at  once  convince  herself  on  that  point 
by  consulting  the  wise  woman  likewise ;  that  I  would 
do  so  myself,  for  I  had  long  wished  to  learn  something 
of  the  kind,  but  lacked  faith.  She  blamed  me  for  this, 
and  assured  me  that  nothing  in  the  world  was  surer 
than  the  responses  of  this  oracle ;  only  it  must  be  con- 
sulted, not  out  of  sport  and  mischief,  but  solely  in  real 
affairs.  However,  I  at  last  compelled  her  to  go  with 
me  into  that  room,  as  soon  as  she  had  ascertained  that 
the  consultation  was  over.  We  found  her  sister  in  a 
very  cheerful  humour :  and  even  toward  me  she  was 
kinder  than  usual,  sportive,  and  almost  witty;  for, 
since  she  seemed  to  be  secure  of  an  absent  friend,  she 
may  have  thought  it  no  treachery  to  be  a  little  gra- 
cious with  a  present  friend  of  her  sister's,  which  she 
thought  me  to  be.  The  old  woman  was  now  flattered, 
and  good  payment  was  promised  her  if  she  would  tell 
the  truth   to  the  elder  sister  and  to  me.     With  the 
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usual  preparfitions  and  ceremouies  she  began  her  busi- 
ness, in  order  to  tell  the  fair  one's  fortune  first.  She 
carefully  considered  the  situadon  of  the  cards,  but 
seemed  to  hesitate,  and  would  out  speak  out  what  she 
had  to  say,  **  I  sec  now,"  said  the  younger,  who  was 
already  better  acquainted  with  the  interpretation  of 
such  a  magic  tablet,  '*  you  hesitate,  and  do  not  wish 
to  disclose  anything  disagreeable  to  my  sister ;  but 
that  is  a  cursed  card  !  "  The  elder  one  turned  pale, 
but  composed  herself,  and  said,  **  Only  spe^k  out :  it 
will  not  cost  one*s  head  1 "  The  old  woman,  after  a 
deep  sigh,  showed  her  that  she  was  in  love ;  that  she 
was  not  beloved ;  that  another  person  stood  in  the 
way  ;  and  other  things  uf  like  import.  We  saw  the 
good  girls  embarrassment.  The  old  woman  thought 
somewhat  to  improve  the  affair  by  giving  hopes  of 
letters  and  money.  "  Letters,"  saiil  the  lovely  child, 
**  I  do  not  expect ;  and  money  I  do  not  desire.  If  it 
is  true,  as  you  say,  that  1  love,  I  deserve  a  lienrt  that 
loves  me  in  return."  "  Let  us  see  if  it  will  not  be 
better,"  replied  the  old  woman,  as  she  shuffled  the 
cards  and  laid  them  out  a  second  time;  but  before 
the  eyes  of  all  of  us  it  had  ooly  beeonie  ytill  worse. 
The  fair  one  stood,  not  only  more  lonely,  but  sur- 
rounded ^vith  many  son-ow^s.  Her  lover  had  moved 
somewhat  farther,  and  the  intrervening  figures  nearer. 
The  old  woman  wished  to  try  it  a  third  time,  in  hopes 
of  a  better  prospect ;  but  the  beauliful  girl  could  re- 
strain herself  no  longer,  —  she  broke  out  into  uncon- 
trollable weeping,  her  lovely  bosom  heaved  %dolently, 
she  turned  round,  and  ruslied  out  of  the  room.  I 
knew  not  what  to  do.  Inclination  kept  me  with  the 
one  present :  compassion  drove  me  to  the  other.  My 
situation  was  painful  enough.  '*  Comfort  Lucinda,** 
said  the  younger  :  ''  go  after  her/*  I  hesitated.  How 
could  I  comfort  her  withcait  at  least  assuring  her  of 
8ome  sort  of  affection  ?  and  could  I  do  that  at  such  a 
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moment  in  a  cool,  moderate  manner  ?  "  Let  us  go  to- 
gether," said  I  to  Emilia.  "I  know  not  whether  my 
presence  will  do  her  good,"  replied  she.  Yet  we  went, 
but  found  the  door  bolted.  Lucinda  made  no  answer, 
we  might  knock,  shout,  entreat,  as  we  would.  "We 
must  let  her  have  her  own  way,"  said  Emilia:  "she 
will  not  have  it  otherwise  now."  And,  indeed,  when 
I  called  to  my  mind  her  manner  from  our  very  first 
acquaintance,  she  always  had  something  violent  and 
unequal  about  her,  and  chiefly  showed  her  affection 
for  me  by  not  behaving  to  me  with  rudeness.  What 
was  I  to  do  ?  I  paid  the  old  woman  richly  for  the 
mischief  she  had  caused,  and  was  about  to  go,  when 
Emiha  said,  "  I  stipulate  that  the  cards  shall  now  be 
cut  for  you  too."  The  old  woman  was  ready.  "Do 
not  let  me  be  present,"  cried  I,  and  hastened  down- 
stairs. 

The  next  day  I  had  not  courage  to  go  there.  The 
third  day,  early  in  the  morning,  Emilia  sent  me  word 
by  a  boy,  —  who  had  already  brought  me  many  a  mes- 
sage from  the  sisters,  and  had  carried  back  flowers  and 
fruits  to  them  in  return,  —  that  I  should  not  fail  that 
day.  I  came  at  the  usual  hour,  and  found  the  father 
alone,  who,  in  many  respects,  improved  my  paces  and 
steps,  my  goings  and  comings,  my  bearing  and  be- 
haviour, and,  moreover,  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with 
me.  The  younger  daughter  came  in  toward  the  end 
of  the  hour,  and  danced  with  me  a  very  graceful 
minuet,  in  which  her  movements  were  extraordinarily 
pleasing,  and  her  father  declared  that  he  had  rarely 
seen  a  prettier  and  more  nimble  pair  upon  his  floor. 
After  the  lesson,  I  went  as  usual  into  the  sitting-room , 
the  father  left  us  alone;  I  missed  Lucinda.  "She  is 
in  bed,"  said  Emilia,  "  and  I  am  glad  of  it :  do  not 
be  concerned  about  it.  Her  mental  illness  is  first 
alleviated  when  she  fancies  herself  bodily  sick :  she 
does  not  like  to  die,  and  therefore  she  then  does  what. 
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we  wish.  We  have  certain  family  medicines  which 
she  Ukes,  and  reposes ;  and  thus,  by  degrees,  the  swell- 
ing waves  subside.  She  is  indeed  too  good  and  ami- 
able in  such  an  imaginary  sickness ;  and  as  she  is  in 
reality  very  well,  and  is  only  attacked  by  passion,  she 
imagines  various  kinds  of  romantic  deaths,  with  which 
she  frightens  herself  in  a  pleasant  manner,  like  cMldren 
when  we  tell  them  ghost-stories.  Thus,  only  last  night, 
she  announced  to  me  with  great  vehemence,  that  this 
time  she  should  certainly  die ;  and  that  only  when  she 
was  really  near  death,  they  should  bring  again  before 
her  the  ungrateful,  false  friend,  who  had  at  tirst  acted 
so  handsomely  to  her,  and  now  treated  her  so  ill ;  she 
would  reproach  him  bitterly,  and  then  give  up  the 
ghost"  "  I  know  not  that  I  am  guilty,"  exclaimed  I» 
"  of  having  expressed  any  sort  of  affection  for  her.  I 
know  somebody  who  can  best  bear  me  witness  in  this 
respect.*'  Emilia  smiled,  and  rejoined,  "  I  understand 
you ;  and,  if  we  are  not  discreet  and  determined,  we 
shall  all  find  ourselves  in  a  bad  plight  together.  Wliat 
will  you  say  if  I  entreat  you  not  to  continue  your 
lessons  ?  You  have,  I  believe,  four  tickets  yet  of  the 
last  month :  and  my  father  has  already  declared  that 
he  finds  it  inexcusable  to  take  your  money  any  longer, 
unless  you  \%ish  to  devote  yourself  to  the  art  of  danc- 
ing in  a  more  serious  maoner ;  what  is  required  by  a 
young  man  of  the  world  you  possess  already/*  *'  And 
do  you,  Emilia,  give  me  this  advica,  to  avoid  your 
house  ? "  replied  L  "  Yes,  1  do,"  said  she,  "  but  not 
of  myself.  Only  listen!  When  you  hastened  away, 
the  day  before  yesterday,  I  had  the  cards  cut  for  you ; 
and  the  same  response  was  repeated  thrice,  and  each 
time  more  emphatically.  You  were  surrounded  by 
everything  good  and  pleasing,  by  friends  and  great 
lords ;  and  there  was  no  lack  of  money.  The  ladies 
kept  themselves  at  some  distance.  My  poor  sister 
ip  particular  stood  always  the  farthest  off:  one  other 
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advanced  constantly  nearer  to  you,  but  never  came  up 
to  your  side ;  for  a  third  person,  of  the  male  sex, 
always  came  between.  I  will  confess  to  you  that  I 
thought  that  I  myself  was  meant  by  the  second  lady, 
and  after  this  confession  you  w^ill  best  comprehend  my 
well-meant  counsel  To  an  absent  friend  I  have  prom- 
ised my  heart  and  my  hand ;  and.  until  now%  I  loved 
him  above  all :  yet  it  might  Ix?  possible  for  your  pres- 
ence to  become  more  important  to  me  tLan  hitberto; 
and  what  kind  of  a  situation  would  you  have  between 
two  sisters,  one  of  whom  you  bad  made  unhappy  by 
your  aifection,  and  the  otber  by  your  coldness,  and  all 
this  ado  about  nothing  and  only  for  a  short  time  ? 
For,  if  we  had  not  known  already  who  yuu  are  and 
what  are  your  expectatious,  the  cards  would  have 
placed  it  before  my  eyes  in  the  clearest  manner.  Fare 
you  well  :  **  said  she,  and  gave  me  ber  hand.  I  hesi- 
tated. **  Now/*  said  she,  leading  me  toward  the  door, 
**  that  it  may  t&aUj  Imj  the  last  time  that  we  shall 
speak  to  tmch  ottier,  take  what  I  would  otherwise  have 
denied  you."  She  fell  upon  my  neek^  and  kissed  me 
most  tenderly,  I  embraced  her,  and  pressed  her  to 
my  bosom. 

At  this  moment  the  side-door  flew  open ;  and  her 
sister,  in  a  light  but  becoming  night-dress,  rushed  out 
and  cried,  "  You  shall  not  be  the  only  one  to  take 
leave  of  him  ! "  Emilia  let  me  go ;  and  Lucinda  seized 
me,  clung  close  to  my  heart,  presseil  her  black  locks 
upon  my  cheeks,  and  remained  in  this  position  for 
some  time.  And  thus  I  found  myself  between  the 
two  sisters,  in  the  dilemma  Emilia  had  prophesied 
to  me  a  moment  before.  Lucinda  let  me  loose,  and 
looked  earnestly  into  my  face.  I  was  about  to  grasp 
her  hand  and  say  something  friendly  to  her;  but  she 
turned  herself  away,  walked  with  idolent  steps  up  and 
down  the  room  for  some  time,  and  then  threw  herself 
into  a  comer  of  the  sofa,     Emiha  went  to  her,  but  was 
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immediately  repulsed  j  and  here  began  a  scene  which 
ifl  yet  painful  to  me  in  the  recollectioo,  and  which, 
although  i-eally  it  had  nothing  theatrical  about  it,  hut 
was  quite  auitahle  to  a  lively  young  Frenchwoman, 
could  ooly  be  properly  repeated  in  the  theatre  by  a 
good  and  feeling  actress. 

Lucinda  overwhelmed  her  sister  with  a  thousand 
reproaches.  "This  is  not  the  first  heart,"  she  cried, 
"  that  was  iocliniug  itself  to  me,  and  that  yon  have 
turued  away.  Wixs  it  not  just  s<3  with  him  who  13 
absent,  and  who  at  last  betrothed  himself  to  you  under 
my  very  eyes?  I  was  coni|3elled  to  look  onj  I  en- 
dured it;  but  I  know  how  many  thousand  tears  it 
has  cost  me.  This  one,  too,  you  have  now  taken  away 
from  me,  without  letting  the  other  go  j  and  how  many 
do  yon  nut  manage  to  keep  at  once  ?  I  am  frank  and 
good-natured ;  and  every  one  thinks  he  knows  me 
soon,  and  may  neglect  me.  Yon  are  secret  and  quiet, 
and  people  think  wondei-s  of  what  may  be  concealed 
behind  you.  Yet  there  is  nothiag  behind  but  a  cold, 
selfish  heart  that  can  aacrihce  everything  to  itself ;  this 
nobody  learna  so  easily,  hecaose  it  lies  deeply  hidden 
in  your  breast :  and  just  as  little  do  they  know  of  my 
warm,  true  he-art,  which  I  carry  about  with  me  as  open 
as  my  face.'* 

Emilia  was  silent,  and  had  sat  down  by  her  sister, 
who  became  constantly  more  and  moi-e  excited  in  her 
disc*jurse,  anil  let  certain  private  matters  sUp  out, 
which  it  was  not  exactly  proper  for  me  to  know. 
Emilia,  on  the  other  hand,  who  w^as  trying  to  pacify 
her  sister,  made  me  a  sign  from  behind  that  I  should 
withdraw ;  but,  as  jealousy  and  suspicion  see  with  a 
thousand  eyes,  Lucinda  seemed  to  have  noticed  this 
also.  She  sprang  up  and  advanced  to  me,  but  not 
with  vehemence.  She  stood  before  me,  and  seemed  to 
be  thinking  of  something.  Then  she  said,  "  I  know 
that  I  have  lost  you  :  I  make  no  further  pretensions 
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to  you.  But  neither  shall  you  have  him,  sister ! "  So 
saying,  she  took  a  thorough  hold  of  my  head,  thrust- 
ing both  her  hands  into  my  locks  and  pressing  my 
face  to  hers,  and  kissed  me  repeatedly  on  the  mouth. 
"Now,"  cried  she,  "fear  my  curse!  Woe  upon  woe, 
for  ever  and  ever,  to  her  who  kisses  these  Ups  for  the 
first  time  after  me !  Dare  to  have  anything  more  to 
do  with  him!  I  know  Heaven  hears  me  this  tima 
And  you,  sir,  hasten  now,  hasten  away  as  fast  as  you 
can!" 

I  flew  down  the  stairs,  with  the  firm  determination 
never  again  to  enter  the  house. 
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When  the  German  poets,  as  menibers  of  a  corpora- 
tion, were  do  longer  standing  as  one  man,  they  did  not 
enjoy  the  smallest  advantages  among  their  fellow 
citizens.  They  had  neither  support,  standing,  nor  re- 
epectabiUty,  except  in  so  far  as  their  other  position 
was  favourable  to  theoi ;  and  therefore  it  was  a  matter 
of  mem  chance  whether  talent  was  born  to  honour  or 
to  disgrace,  A  poor  sou  of  eai'th,  with  a  consciousness 
of  mind  and  faculties,  w^as  forced  to  crawl  along  pain- 
fully through  life,  and,  from  the  pressure  of  momentary 
necessities,  to  squander  the  gifts  which  perchance  he 
had  received  from  the  Muses.  Occasional  poems,  the 
first  and  most  genuine  of  all  kinds  of  poetry,  had 
become  despicable  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  nation 
even  now  cannot  attain  a  conception  of  their  high 
value :  and  a  poet,  if  he  did  not  strike  altogether  into 
J^Qflnther's  path,  appeared  in  the  world  in  the  moet 
melancholy  state  of  subserviency,  as  a  jester  and  para- 
site ;  so  that  boUi  on  the  theatre  and  on  the  stage  of 
life  he  represented  a  character  which  any  one  and 
every  one  could  abuse  at  pleasure. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  Muse  associated  herself  with 
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men  of  respectability,  these  recteived  thereby  a  lustre 
which  was  reflected  back  to  the  doDor.  NobleineD 
well  versed  in  life,  like  Hageiloi  n ;  dignified  citizens, 
like  Brockes ;  distinguished  men  of  science,  hke  Hal- 
ler,  —  appeared  among  the  first  in  the  nation,  to  be 
equal  with  the  most  eminent  and  the  most  prized. 
Those  persons*  too,  w^ere.  specially  honoured,  who, 
together  with  this  pleasing  talent,  distioguished  them- 
selves as  active,  faithful  men  of  bnsiness.  In  this  w^ay 
Uz,  liabener,  and  Weisse  enjoye^^l  a  respect  of  quite  a 
peculiar  kind :  fieuple  had  hei'e  to  value,  when  com- 
bined, tliose  must  lieterogeueous  quaUties  which  are 
aeldom  found  united. 

But  now  the  time  was  to  come  for  poetic  genius  to 
become  self-conscious,  to  create  for  itself  its  own  cir- 
cumstances, and  understand  how  to  hiy  the  foundation 
of  an  independent  dignity.  Everything  requisite  for 
founding  such  an  epoch  was  combined  in  Klopstock, 
Considered,  both  from  the  sensual  and  moral  side,  he 
was  a  pure  young  man.  Seriously  and  thoroughly 
educated,  he  places  from  his  youth  upwards  a  great 
value  upon  himself  and  upon  whatever  lie  does,  and, 
while  considerately  measuring  out  beforehand  the  steps 
of  his  life,  turns,  with  a  presentiment  of  the  w^hole 
strength  of  his  internal  nature,  toward  the  loftiest  and 
most  grateful  theme.  The  Messiah,  a  name  which 
betokens  infinite  attributes,  was  to  be  glorified  afresh 
by  him.  The  Kedeeiner  was  to  be  the  hero  whom  the 
poet  tbougtit  to  accompany  through  earthly  lowliness 
and  sorrows  to  the  highest  lieaveuly  triumphs.  Every- 
thing Clotllike,  angcUc,  antl  human  that  lay  in  the 
young  soul  was  here  called  into  requisition.  Brought 
up  by  the  Bible  and  nourished  by  its  strength,  lie  now 
lives  with  patiiarchs,  prophets,  and  forerunners,  as  if 
they  were  present ;  yet  all  these  are  only  evoked  from 
ages  to  draw  a  briglit  halo  round  the  One  whose  hu- 
miliation they  behold  with  astonishment,  and  in  whose 
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exaltation  they  are  gloriously  to  bear  a  part.  For  at 
last,  after  gloomy  and  horrible  hours,  the  everlasting 
Judge  will  UDcloud  his  face,  again  acknowledge  his 
Son  and  fellow  God,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  will  again 
lead  to  him  alienated  men,  —  nay,  even  a  fallen  spirit. 
The  Uviog  heavens  shout  with  a  thousand  angel  voices 
round  the  throne,  and  a  radiance  of  love  gushes  out 
over  the  universe,  which  shortly  before  had  fastened  its 
looks  upon  a  fearful  place  of  sacrifice.  The  heavenly 
peace  which  Klopstnck  felt  in  the  conception  and  exe- 
cution of  this  poem  communicates  itself  even  now  to 
every  one  who  reads  the  first  ten  cantos,  without 
allowing  certiiin  requisitions  to  be  brought  forward, 
which  an  advancing  cultivation  does  not  willingly 
abandon. 

The  dignity  of  the  subject  elevated  in  the  poet  the 
feeling  of  his  own  personality-  That  he  himself  would 
enter  hereafter  into  those  choks,  that  the  God-Man 
would  distinguish  him,  nay,  give  him  face  to  face  the 
reward  for  his  labours,  wliich  even  here  every  feeling, 
pious  heart  had  fondly  paid  in  raany  a  pure  tear, 
—  these  were  such  innocent,  childhke  thoughts  and 
hopes,  as  only  a  well-constituted  mind  can  conceive 
and  cherish.  Thus  Klopstock  gained  the  perfect  right 
to  regard  himself  as  a  consecrated  person,  and  thus  in 
his  actions  he  studied  the  most  scrupulous  purity. 
Even  in  his  old  age  it  troubled  him  exceedingly  that 
he  bad  given  his  earliest  love  to  a  lady  who,  by  marry- 
ing another,  left  him  in  uncertaiBty  whether  she  had 
really  loved  or  been  worthy  of  him.  The  sentiments 
which  bound  him  to  Meta ;  their  hearty,  tranquil  affec- 
tion ;  their  short,  sacred  married  life ;  the  aversion  of 
the  surviving  husband  from  a  second  union,  —  all  is  of 
that  kind  which  may  well  be  remembered  hereafter  in 
the  circle  of  the  blessed. 

This  honourable  conduct  toward  himself  was  still 
further  enhanced  by  his  being  favourably  received  for 
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a  long  time  in  well^ininded  Denmark,  in  the  house  of 
a  great,  and,  humanly  speaking,  excellent  statesman. 
Here,  in  a  higher  circle,  which  was  exclusive  indeed, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  devoted  to  external  manners 
and  attention  toward  the  world,  his  tendency  became 
still  more  decided,  A  composed  demeanour;  a  meas- 
ured speech,  and  a  laconism  even  when  he  spoke 
openly  and  decidedly*  gave  him,  through  his  whole 
life,  a  certain  diplomatic  ministmal  consequence,  which 
seemed  to  be  at  variance  with  his  tender  natural  feel- 
ings, although  both  sprang  from  one  source.  Of  all 
this,  liis  first  works  give  a  clear  transcript  and  type ; 
and  they  thus  could  not  but  gain  an  incredible  influ- 
ence. That,  however,  he  personally  assisted  others 
who  w^ere  stni^ling  in  life  and  poetry,  has  scarcely 
been  mentioned,  as  one  of  his  most  decided  character- 
istica 

But  just  such  a  furtherance  of  young  people  in 
literary  action  and  pursuit,  a  hoi^eful  pleasure  in  bring- 
ing forward  men  not  favoured  by  fortune^  and  making 
the  way  easy  to  them,  has  rendered  illustrious  one 
Gernian,  who,  in  respect  to  the  dignity  which  be  gave 
himself,  may  be  named  as  the  second,  hut,  in  regard  to 
his  Mving  influence,  as  the  first  It  will  escape  no  one 
that  Gleim  is  here  meant  Holding  an  obscure,  but 
lucrative,  office,  residing  in  a  pleasantly  situated  spot, 
not  too  large,  and  enlivened  by  military,  civic,  and 
literary  acti\ity,  whence  proceeded  the  revenues  of  a 
great  and  wealthy  institution,  not  without  a  part  of 
them  remaining  behind  for  the  ad%^antage  of  the  place, 
he  felt  Avitbin  himself  also  a  lively  productive  impulse, 
which,  however,  with  all  its  strength,  was  not  quite 
enough  for  him ;  and  therefore  he  gave  himself  up  to 
another,  perhaps  stronger,  impulse,  namely,  that  of 
making  others  produce  something.  Both  these  activ- 
ities were  intertwined  incessantly  during  his  whole 
long  lifa     He   could    as   easily   have   lived   without 
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taking  breath  as  without  writing  poetry  and  making 
presents;  and,  hy  helping  needy  talents  of  all  kinds 
through  earlier  or  later  embarrassments,  contributing 
to  the  honour  of  Bteratnre,  he  gained  so  many  friends, 
debtors,  and  dependents,  that  they  willingly  allowed 
his  diffuse  verses  to  pass,  since  they  could  give  him 
nothing  in  return  for  his  rich  benefits  but  endurance 
of  his  poetry. 

Now,  tlie  high  idea  which  these  two  men  might  well 
form  of  their  own  worth,  and  by  wliich  others  were 
induced  also  to  tliink  well  of  themselves,  ha.s  produced 
very  great  and  beautiful  results,  both  in  public  and 
private.  But  this  consciousness,  hunourable  as  it  is, 
called  a  peculiar  evil  down  upon  themselves,  on  those 
around  them,  and  on  their  time.  If,  judging  from 
their  intellectual  effects,  both  these  men  may  vtithout 
hesitation  be  called  great,  with  respect  to  the  world 
they  remained  but  small,  and,  considered  in  comparison 
with  a  more  stirring  Ufe,  their  external  position  waa 
nought  The  day  is  long,  and  so  is  the  night ;  one 
cannot  be  always  writing  poetry,  or  doing,  or  giving; 
their  time  could  not  be  filled  up  like  tliat  of  people  of 
the  world,  and  men  of  rank  and  w^ealth ;  they  there^ 
fore  set  too  high  a  value  on  their  particular  limited  situ- 
ations, attixched  an  importance  to  their  daily  aflairs 
which  they  should  only  have  aDowed  themselves 
amongst  each  other,  and  took  more  than  reasonable 
dehght  in  their  own  jokes,  which,  though  tliey  made 
the  moment  agreeable,  could  be  of  no  couseqnence  in 
the  end.  They  received  praise  and  honour  from  others, 
as  they  deaen^ed  ;  they  gave  it  back,  with  measure 
indeed,  but  always  too  profusely ;  and,  because  they 
felt  that  their  friendsliip  %vas  w^orth  much,  they  were 
pleased  to  express  it  repeatedly,  and  in  this  spared 
neither  paper  nor  ink.  Thus  arose  those  correspond- 
ences, at  the  deficiency  of  which  in  solid  contents  the 
modern  world  wonders ;  nor  can  it  be  blamed,  when  it 
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hardly  sees  the  possibility  of  emiiient  men  delighting 
themselves  in  such  an  interchange  of  nothing,  or  when 
it  expre-sses  the  wish  that  such  leaves  might  have  re- 
mained uiiprinted.  But  we  may  suffer  these  few 
volumes  always  to  stand  along  with  so  many  others 
upon  our  book-shelves,  if  we  have  learned  from  them 
the  fact,  that  even  the  mo«t  eminent  man  lives  only  by 
the  day,  and  enjoys  but  a  sorry  entertainment  when  he 
throws  himself  too  much  back  upon  himself,  and  neg- 
lects to  grasp  into  the  fulness  of  the  external  world, 
where  alone  he  can  find  nourishment  fur  bis  growth, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  standard  for  its  measurement. 

The  activity  of  these  men  was  in  its  finest  bloom, 
when  we  young  folks  also  began  to  stir  in  our  own 
circle;  and  with  my  younger  friends,  if  not  with 
older  persons  too,  I  was  pretty  much  in  the  way  of 
falling  into  tliis  sort  of  mutual  flattery,  forbearance, 
raising  and  snppoiting.  In  my  immediate  sphere, 
whatever  I  proilueed  could  always  be  reckoned  good. 
Ladies,  friends,  and  patrons  will  not  consider  bad  that 
which  is  undertaken  and  written  out  of  affection  for 
them.  From  such  obligations  at  last  arises  the  ex- 
piession  of  an  empty  satisfaction  with  each  other,  in 
the  phrases  of  which  a  character  is  easily  lost  if  it 
is  not  from  time  to  time  steeled  to  higher  excellenca 

And  thus  I  had  the  happiness  to  say,  that,  by  means 
of  an  unexpected  acquaintance,  all  the  self*compla* 
eency,  love  of  the  looking-glass,  vanity,  pride,  and 
haughtiness  that  might  have  been  resting  or  working 
witliin  me.  were  exposed  to  a  very  severe  trial,  which 
was  unique  in  its  kind,  by  no  means  in  accordance 
with  the  time,  and  therefore  so  much  the  more  search- 
ing and  more  sorely  felt. 

For  the  most  important  event,  one  that  was  to  have 
the  weightiest  consequences  for  me,  was  my  acquaint- 
ance with  Herder,  and  the  nearer  connection  with  him 
which  sprung  from  it     He  accompanieil  the  travels  of 
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the  Prince  of  Holstein-Eutin,  who  was  in  a  melancholy 
state  of  mind,  and  had  come  with  him  to  Strasburg, 
Our  society,  as  soon  as  it  knew  of  his  arrival,  was 
seized  with  a  great  longing  to  approach  him ;  and  this 
good  fortune  happened  to  me  first,  quite  unexpectedly 
and  by  chance.  I  had  gone  to  the  Ghost  tavern  to 
inquire  after  some  distinguished  stranger  or  other. 
Just  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase  1  found  a  man  who 
was  on  the  point  of  ascending,  and  whom  I  might  have 
taken  for  a  clergyman.  His  powdered  hair  was  put 
up  in  a  cue,  his  black  clothes  likewise  distinguished 
him,  but  stm  more  a  long  black  silk  mantle,  the  skirts 
of  which  he  had  gathered  up  and  stuck  into  his  pocket. 
This  somewhat  striking,  but  yet,  on  the  whole,  pohte 
and  pleasing,  figure,  of  which  I  had  already  been  told, 
left  me  not  the  least  doubt  that  he  was  the  celebrated 
newcomer;  and  my  address  was  to  convince  him  at 
once  that  I  kuew  him.  He  asked  my  name,  which 
could  be  of  no  oousequenee  to  him ;  but  my  frankness 
seemed  to  please  him,  since  he  returned  it  with  great 
friendliness,  and,  as  we  mounted  the  stairs,  showed 
himself  ready  immediately  for  animated  communica- 
tion, I  have  forgotten  whom  we  visited  then :  it  is 
sufificient  to  say^  that  at  parting  I  begged  permission  to 
wait  on  him  at  his  own  residence,  which  he  granted 
me  kindly  enough.  I  did  not  neglect  to  avail  myself 
repeatedly  of  this  favour,  and  was  more  and  more 
attracted  by  liim.  He  had  a  certain  gentleness  in  his 
manner,  which  was  very  suitable  and  tiecoming,  with- 
out being  exactly  easy.  A  round  face;  an  imposing 
forehead  ;  a  somewhat  puggisli  nose ;  a  mouth  some- 
what prominent,  but  highly  characteristic,  pleasing,  and 
amiable;  a  pair  of  coal-black  eyes  under  black  eye- 
brows, which  did  not  fail  of  their  eftect,  although  one 
of  them  \ised  to  be  red  and  inflamed.  By  various 
questions  he  tried  to  make  himself  acquainitsd  with  me 
and  my  situation,  and  his  power  of  attraction  operated 
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on  me  with  growing  strength.  I  was,  generally  speafc 
ing,  of  a  very  conlidiBg  dispoBition;  and  with  him 
especially  I  had  no  secrets.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  the  repelling  pulse  of  his  nature  began  to  appear, 
and  placed  me  in  no  small  uneasiness.  I  related  to 
him  many  things  of  my  youthful  occupation  and  taste, 
and  among  others,  of  a  colkction  of  seals,  which  I  had 
principally  gotten  together  through  the  assistance  of 
our  fannly  friend,  who  had  an  extensive  correspond- 
ence. I  had  arranged  them  according  to  the  *'  State 
Calendar/'  and  by  this  means  had  become  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  of  the  potentates,  the  greater 
and  lesser  mightinesses  and  powers,  even  down  to  the 
nobihty  under  them.  These  heraldic  insignia  had 
often,  and  in  particular  at  the  ceremonies  of  the  coro* 
nation,  been  of  use  to  my  memory.  I  apoke  of  these 
things  with  some  compkcency ;  but  he  was  of  another 
opinion,  and  not  only  stripped  the  subject  of  all  inter* 
est,  but  also  contrived  to  make  it  ridiculous  and  nearly 
disgusting. 

From  this  his  spirit  of  contradiction  I  had  much  to 
endure  ;  for  he  had  resolved,  partly  because  he  wished 
to  separate  frona  the  prince,  partly  on  account  of 
a  complaint  in  his  eye,  to  remain  in  Strasburg.  This 
complaint  is  one  of  the  most  inconvenient  and  unpleas- 
ant, and  the  more  troublesome  as  it  can  be  cured  only 
by  a  painful,  highly  irritating,  and  uncertain  operation. 
The  tear-bag  is  closed  below,  so  that  the  moisture  con- 
tained in  it  cannot  flow  off  to  the  nose,  and  so  much 
the  less  as  the  adjacent  bone  is  deficient  in  the  aperture 
by  which  this  secretion  should  naturally  take  place. 
The  bottom  of  the  tear<-bag  must  therefore  be  cut  open, 
and  the  bone  bored  through,  when  a  horsehair  is  drawn 
through  the  lacrimal  point,  then  down  through  the 
opened  bag,  and  the  new  canal  thus  put  into  con- 
nection with  it ;  and  this  hair  is  moved  backwards  and 
forwards  every  day,  in  order  to  restore  the  communi- 
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catioQ  between  the  two  parts^ — all  whicli  cannot  be 
doDG  or  attained,  if  an  incision  is  not  first  made  ex- 
ternally in  that  place. 

Herder  was  now  separated  from  the  prince,  had 
moved  into  lodgings  of  his  own,  and  resolved  to  have 
himself  operated  up>D  by  Lobstein.  Here  those  exer- 
cises by^  wliich  I  had  sought  to  blunt  my  sensibility 
did  me  good  service ;  I  was  able  to  be  present  at  the 
operation,  and  to  be  serviceable  and  helpful  in  many 
ways  to  so  worthy  a  man.  I  found  here  every  reason 
to  admire  his  great  firmness  and  endurance :  for  neither 
duriDg  the  numerous  surgicaJ  operations^  nor  at  the 
oft-repeated  paiuful  dressings,  did  he  show  himself  in 
any  degree  irritable ;  and  of  all  of  us  he  seemed  to 
be  the  one  who  suffered  least.  But  in  the  intervals, 
indeed,  we  had  to  endure  the  change  of  his  temper 
in  nmny  ways.  I  say  ive  ;  for,  besides  myself,  a  pleas- 
ant Russian  named  Peglow  was  mostly  with  him. 
This  man  had  been  an  early  acquaintance  of  Herder's 
in  Riga,  and,  tliou^h  no  longer  a  youth,  was  trying 
to  perfect  himself  in  surgery  under  Lobstein*s  guidance. 
Herder  could  be  eliarniiagly  preposses^siog  and  brilliant, 
but  he  could  just  as  easily  turn  an  ill-liumoured  side 
foremost.  All  men,  indeed,  have  this  attraction  and 
repulsion,  according  to  their  natures,  some  more,  some 
less,  some  in  longer,  some  in  shorter,  pulsations :  few 
can  really  control  their  peculiarities  in  this  respect, 
many  in  appearance  As  for  Herder,  the  prepouder* 
ance  of  hia  contradictory,  bitter,  biting  humour  was 
certainly  derived  from  his  disease  and  the  sufferings 
arising  from  it.  This  case  often  occurs  in  Hfe :  one 
does  not  sufficiently  take  into  consideration  the  moral 
effect  of  sickly  conditions;  and 'one  therefore  judges 
many  characters  veiy  unjustly,  because  it  is  assumed 
that  all  men  are  healthy,  and  required  of  them  that 
they  shall  conduct  themselves  accordingly. 

During  the  whole  time  of  this  cure  I  visited  Herder 
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morning  and  evening:  I  even  remained  whole  days 
with  him,  and  in  a  short  time  accustomed  myself 
so  much  the  more  to  hia  chiding  and  fanUiinding, 
as  I  daily  learned  to  appreciate  his  beautifnl  and  great 
qualities,  his  extensive  knowledge,  and  his  profound 
view^s.  The  inftueuce  of  this  good-natured  blusterer 
was  great  and  important.  He  was  five  years  older 
than  myself,  which  in  younger  days  makes  a  great 
diBerence  to  begin  with ;  and  as  1  acknowledged  him 
for  what  he  was,  and  tried  to  value  that  which  he 
had  already  produced,  he  necessarily  gained  a  great 
superiority  over  me.  But  the  situation  was  not  com- 
fortable ;  for  older  persons,  with  whom  I  had  associated 
hitherto,  had  sought  to  form  me  with  indulgence,  per- 
haps had  even  spoiled  me  by  their  lenity:  but  from 
Heifer,  behave  as  one  might,  one  could  never  expect 
approval  As  now,  on  the  one  side,  my  gi'eat  affection 
and  reverence  for  him,  and,  on  the  other,  the  discontent 
which  he  excited  in  me,  were  continually  at  strife  with 
each  other,  there  arose  withiji  me  an  inward  struggle, 
the  first  of  its  kind  which  I  had  experienced  in  my 
life*  Since  hia  conversations  wei-e  at  all  times  im- 
portant, whether  he  asked,  answered,  or  communicated 
his  opinions  in  any  other  maimer,  he  could  not  but 
advance  me  daily,  nay,  hourly,  to  new  views.  At 
Leipzig  I  had  accustomed  myself  to  a  naiTOW  and  cir- 
cumscribed  existence,  and  my  general  knowledge  of 
German  literature  could  not  be  extended  by  my  situa- 
tion in  Frankfort;  nay,  those  mystic o-i-eligio-chemical 
occupations  had  led  me  into  obscure  regions,  and  what 
had  been  passing  for  some  years  back  in  the  wide 
literary  world  had,  for  the  most  part,  remained  un- 
known to  me.  Now  I  was  at  once  made  acquainted 
by  Herder  with  all  the  new  aspiration  and  all  the 
tendencies  w^hich  it  seemed  to  be  taking.  He  had 
already  made  himself  sufficiently  known ;  and  by  his 
«  Fragments,"    his    "  Kritische    Wiilder  "    (« Critical 
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Woods**),  and  other  works,  had  immediately  placed 
himself  by  the  side  of  the  most  eminent  men  who  had 
for  a  long  time  drawn  toward  them  the  eyes  of 
their  eouutry.  Wliat  an  agitation  there  must  have 
been  in  such  a  mind,  what  a  fermentation  there  must 
have  been  In  such  a  nature,  can  neither  be  conceived 
nor  described.  But  gi-eat  waa  certainly  the  concealed 
effort,  as  mil  be  eiisily  admitted  when  one  reflects 
for  how  many  years  afterward,  and  how  much,  he  has 
done  and  produced. 

We  had  not  lived  together  long  in  this  manner  when 
he  confided  to  rue  that  he  meant  to  be  a  competitor  for 
the  prize  which  was  offered  at  Berlin  for  the  best 
treatise  on  the  origin  of  language.  His  work  was 
already  nearly  completed;  and,  as  he  %vrote  a  very 
neat  hand,  he  could  soon  communicate  to  me,  in  part, 
a  legible  manuscript,  1  had  never  reflected  on  such 
subjects,  for  I  was  yet  too  deeply  involved  in  the  midst 
of  things  to  have  thought  about  their  beginoing  and 
end.  The  question,  too,  seemed  to  me  idle  in  some 
measure;  for,  if  God  had  created  man  as  man, language 
was  just  as  innate  in  him  as  walking  erect:  he  must 
have  just  as  well  perceived  timt  he  could  sing  with  Ids 
throat,  and  modify  the  tones  in  various  w^ays  with 
tongue,  palate,  and  hps,  as  he  niu.st  have  remarked  that 
he  could  walk,  and  take  bold  uf  tilings.  If  man  was 
of  divine  origin,  so  was  also  langiiage ;  and  if  man» 
considered  in  the  circle  of  nature,  was  a  natural  being, 
language  was  likewise  natural.  These  two  things,  like 
soul  and  body,  I  could  never  separate.  Slis^milch, 
with  a  realism  crude,  yet  somewhat  fantastically  de- 
vised, had  declared  himself  for  the  divine  origin  ;  that 
is,  that  Crod  had  played  the  schoolmaster  to  the  first 
men.  Herder*s  treatise  went  to  show  that  man  as  man 
could  and  must  have  attained  to  language  by  his  own 
powers.  I  read  the  treatise  with  much  pleasure,  and 
it  was  of  special  aid  in  strengthening  my  mind ;  but  I 
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did  not  stand  liigh  enough,  either  in  knowledge  or 
thought,  to  form  a  soUd  judgment  upon  it.  I  therefore 
gave  the  author  my  applause,  adding  only  a  few  re- 
marks which  flowed  from  my  way  of  viewing  the 
subject.  But  one  was  received  just  like  the  other : 
there  was  scolding  and  blaming  whether  one  agreed 
with  him  couditiooally  or  unconditionally.  Tlie  fat 
surgeon  had  less  patience  than  I :  he  humourously  de- 
clined the  communication  of  this  prize-essay,  and 
affirmed  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  meditate  on  such 
abstract  topics.  He  urged  us  in  preference  to  a  game 
of  ombre,  which  we  commonly  played  together  in  the 
evening. 

During  so  troublesome  and  painful  a  cure.  Herder 
lost  nothing  of  his  vivacity ;  !>ut  it  became  less  and 
less  amiable.  He  could  not  WTite  a  note  to  ask  for 
anything  that  would  not  be  spiced  ^-ith  some  scoff  or 
other.     Once,  for  instance,  he  wrote  to  me  thus : 

**  If  those  letteiis  of  Brutos  thou  hast  in  thy  Cicero's  letters. 
Thou,  who  til  consolers  of  schooist  decked  out  in  magiiificetit 

bindings^ 
Soothe  from  their  well -planned  shelves, — yet  more  by  the 

ouU'^ide  than  inside » — - 
Thou,  who  from  gods  art  descended,  or  Goths,  or  from  origin 

tilthy/ 
Gdthe,  send  them  to  me/' 

It  was  not  polite,  indeed,  that  he  should  have  per- 
mitted lumself  this  jest  on  my  name ;  for  a  man's 
name  is  not  like  a  mantle,  which  merely  hangs  about 
him,  and  which,  f perchance,  may  be  safely  twitched 
and  pulled,  but  is  a  perfectly  tilting  garment,  which 
has  grown  over  and  over  him  like  his  very  skin^  at 
which  one  cannot  scratch  and  scrape  without  wound- 
ing the  man  himself, 

^Tlie  German  word  is  **Kotlij"  and  the  whole  object  of  the 
Hn©  is,  to  introduce  a  play  on  the  words  **  Gdthe,"  "  Gutter/* 
»*  Gothen  "  and  **  Koth."  —Trams. 
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The  first  reproach,  on  the  contrary,  was  better 
founded.  I  had  brought  with  me  to  Strasburg  the 
authors  I  liad  obtained,  by  exchange,  from  Laiiger, 
together  with  various  fine  editions  from  my  father's 
collection  besides,  and  had  set  them  up  on  a  neat 
bookcase,  with  the  best  intentions  of  using  them.  But 
how  should  my  time,  which  I  split  up  into  a  hundred 
diiferent  activities,  suffice  for  that  ?  Herder,  who  was 
most  attentive  to  books,  since  he  had  need  of  them 
every  moment,  perceived  my  fine  coDection  at  his  first 
visit,  but  soon  saw,  too,  that  I  made  no  use  of  them. 
He,  therefore,  as  the  grejitest  enemy  to  all  semblance 
and  osteutatiou,  was  accustomed,  on  occasion,  to  rally 
me  upon  the  subject 

Another  sarcastic  poem  occurs  to  me,  which  he  sent 
me  one  eveniug,  when  I  had  been  telHog  him  a  great 
deal  about  the  Dresilen  gallery.  I  had,  indeed,  not 
penetrated  into  tlie  higher  meaning  of  the  Italian 
school  j  but  Dominico  Feti,  an  excellent  artist,  al- 
though a  humourist,  and  therefore  not  of  the  first 
rank,  had  interested  me  much.  Scripture  subjects  had 
to  be  painted.  He  confined  himself  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament parables,  and  was  fond  of  representing  them 
with  much  originality,  taste,  and  good  humour.  He 
brought  them  altogether  into  every-day  life;  and  the 
apirited  and  naive  details  of  his  compositions,  recom- 
mended by  a  free  pencil,  had  made  a  vi\id  impression 
u|>ou  ma  At  this,  my  childish  enthusiasm  for  art, 
Herder  sneered  in  the  following  fashion : 

**■  From  syinpathyi 
The  masl^T  I  like  best  of  all 
Doiniiiico  Ff»ti  they  calL 
A  parable  from  Scripture  he  is  ahie 
Neatly  to  turn  into  a  crazy  fahle 
From  ftympatliy  :  —  thou  crazy  pamble  !  ** 

I  could  mention  many  jokes  of  the  kind,  more  or 
lesB  clear  or  abstruse,  cheerful  or  bitter*     They  did  not 
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vex  me,  but  made  me  feel  uncomfortable.  Yet  since  I 
knew  how  to  valoe  highly  everj^thing  that  contributed 
to  my  own  cultivation,  and  as  I  had  often  given  up 
former  opinions  and  inclinations^  I  aoon  accommodated 
myself,  and  only  sought,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for 
me  from  my  point  of  view,  to  distinguish  just  blame 
from  unjust  invectives.  And  thus  no  day  passed  that 
had  not  been,  in  the  most  fruitful  manner,  instructive 
to  me. 

I  was  made  acquainted  by  him  with  poetr}'  from 
quite  a  different  side,  in  another  light  than  heretofore, 
and  one,  too,  which  suited  me  w^elL  The  poetic  art  of 
the  Hebrews,  w*hieh  he  treated  ingeniously  after  his 
predecessor  Lowth,  —  popular  poetry,  the  traditions  of 
which  in  Alsace  he  urged  us  to  search  after ;  and  the 
oldest  reconls  existing  as  poetry, —  all  bore  witness 
that  poetry  in  general  was  a  gift  to  the  world  and  to 
nations,  and  not  the  private  inheritance  of  a  few  re- 
fined, cultivated  men.  I  swallowed  all  this ;  and  the 
more  eager  I  was  in  receiving,  the  more  liberal  was  he 
in  giving^  so  that  we  spent  the  most  interesting  hours 
together.  The  other  natural  studies  which  I  had 
begun,  I  endeavoured  to  continue ;  and  as  one  always 
has  time  enough,  if  one  will  Eipply  it  well,  so  amongst 
them  all  I  succeeded  in  doing  twice  or  thrice  as  much 
as  usual.  As  to  the  fulneas  of  those  few  weeks  during 
which  we  lived  together,  I  can  well  say,  that  all  which 
Herder  has  gradually  produce^l  since  was  then  an- 
nounced in  the  germ,  and  that  I  thereby  fell  into  the 
fortunate  condition  that  I  could  completely  attach  to 
something  higher,  and  ex^xind  all  that  I  had  hitherto 
thought,  learned,  and  made  my  own.  Had  Herder 
been  methodical,  I  should  have  found  the  most  pre- 
cious guide  for  giving  a  durable  tendency  to  my  culti- 
vation ;  but  he  was  more  inclined  to  examine  and 
stimulate  than  to  load  and  conduct  Thus  he  at  first 
made  me  acquainted  with  Hamann*s  writings,  upon 
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which  he  set  a  very  great  value.  But  instead  of 
instructing  ine  as  to  these,  and  making  the  bias  aud 
drift  of  his  extraordinary  mind  intelligible  to  me,  it 
generally  only  served  him  for  amusement  when  I 
behaved  strangely  enough  in  trying  to  get  at  the 
meaning  of  euch  sibylline  leaves.  However,  I  could 
well  feel  that  something  in  Hamauu's  writings  ap- 
pealed to  me ;  and  to  this  I  gave  myself  up,  without 
knowing  whence  it  came  or  whither  it  was  leading 
me. 

After  the  cure  had  lasted  longer  than  was  reason- 
able, Lobstein  had  begun  to  hesitate,  and  to  repeat 
himself  in  his  treatment,  so  that  the  affair  would  not 
come  to  an  end ;  and  Peglow,  too,  had  confided  to  me 
in  private  that  a  favourable  issue  was  hardly  to  be 
expected;  the  whole  position  became  gloomy:  Herder 
became  impatient  and  out  of  temper;  he  c*:iuld  not 
succeed  in  continuing  his  activity  as  heretofore,  and 
was  obliged  to  restrain  himself  the  more,  as  they  began 
to  lay  the  blame  of  the  surgical  failure  upon  his  too 
great  mental  exertion,  and  his  uninterrupted,  animated, 
nay,  merry,  intercourse  with  us.  It  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that,  after  so  pmch  trouble  and  suffering,  the  artificial 
tear-chauuel  would  not  form  itself,  and  the  communi- 
cation intended  would  not  take  place.  It  was  neces* 
sarj'  to  let  the  wound  heal  over  lest  the  disease  should 
become  worse.  If,  now.  during  the  opemtion,  one 
could  but  admire  Herder's  firmness  under  such  pains, 
his  melancholy  and  even  fierce  resignation  to  the  idea 
that  he  must  bear  such  a  blot  about  liim  all  Ids  life 
had  about  it  something  truly  sublime,  by  which  he 
gained  for  ever  the  reverence  of  those  who  saw  and 
loved  him.  This  disease,  which  disfigured  so  exprea* 
give  a  countenance,  must  have  been  so  much  the  more 
afflicting  to  him,  as  he  had  become  acquainted  vnih  an 
excellent  lady  in  Darmstadt,  and  had  gained  her  affec- 
tions.    It   may  have  been  for  this   cause   principally 
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that  he  submitted  to  the  cure,  in  order,  on  his  return, 
to  appear  more  free,  more  cheerful,  and  more  hand- 
some in  the  eyes  of  his  half-betrothed,  and  to  unite 
himself  more  certainly  and  iiidjssolubly  with  hen 
However,  he  hastened  away  from  Strasburg  as  soon 
as  possible ;  and,  since  his  stay  had  hitherto  been  as 
expensive  as  it  was  unpleasant,  I  borrowed  a  sum  of 
money  for  him,  which  he  promised  to  refund  by  an 
appointed  day.  The  time  passed  without  tlie  arrival 
of  the  money.  My  creditor,  indeed,  did  not  dun  me; 
but  I  was  for  several  weeks  in  embarrassment  At 
last  the  letter  and  money  came,  and  even  here  he  did 
not  act  unUke  himself:  for,  inatead  of  thanks  or  an 
apologj',  his  letter  contained  nothing  but  satirical 
things  in  doggerel  verse,  which  w^ould  have  puzzled,  if 
not  alienated,  another  j  but  it  did  not  move  me  at  all. 
for  I  had  conceived  so  great  and  powerful  an  idea  of 
his  worth  that  it  absorbed  everything  of  an  opposite 
nature  which  could  have  injured  iL 

One  should  never  speak,  publicly  at  least,  of  his 
own  faults,  or  those  of  others,  unless  he  hopes  to  attain 
some  useful  end  thereby :  on  this  account  I  will  here 
insert  certain  remarks  which  force  themselves  upon 
me. 

Gratitude  and  ingratitude  belong  to  those  events 
which  appear  every  moment  in  the  moral  world,  and 
about  which  meu  can  never  agree  among  themselves. 
1  usually  distinguish  between  uou-thankfulnesa,  ingrat- 
itude, and  aversion  from  gi-atitude.  The  former  is 
innate  with  men,  nay,  created  with  them ;  for  it  aiises 
from  a  happy  volatile  forgetfubiea?  of  the  repulsive  as 
well  as  of  the  delightful,  by  wliich  alone  the  continua- 
tion of  life  is  possible.  Man  needs  such  an  infinite 
quantity  of  previous  and  concun^nt  assistances  for  a 
tolerable  existence,  that  if  he  would  always  pay  to  the 
sun  and  the  earth,  to  God  and  nature,  to  ancestors 
and  parents^  to  friends  and  companions,  the  thanks  dud 
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to  them^  he  would  have  neither  time  nor  feeling  left 
to  receive  and  enjoy  new  benefits.  But,  if  the  natural 
man  suffers  this  volatility  to  get  the  control  in  and 
over  him,  a  cold  indiifereuce  gains  more  and  more  the 
a^ndency,  and  one  at  last  regards  one*s  benefactor  as 
a  stranger,  to  whose  injury,  perhaps,  anything  may  be 
undertaken,  provided  it  be  advantageous  to  ourselves. 
This  alone  can  properly  be  called  ingratitude,  which 
results  from  the  rudeness  into  which  the  uncultivated 
nature  must  necessarily  lose  itself  at  last.  Aversion 
from  gratitude,  however,  the  rewarding  of  a  benefit  by 
ill-natured  and  sullen  conduct,  is  very  rare,  and  occurs 
only  in  eminent  men,  such  as,  with  great  natural  gifts, 
and  a  presentiment  of  them,  being  born  in  a  lower 
rank  of  society  or  in  a  helpless  condition,  must,  from 
their  youth  upwards,  force  themselves  along  step  by 
step,  and  receive  at  every  point  aids  and  supports, 
which  are  often  embittered  and  repulsive  to  them 
through  the  coarseness  of  theh  benefactors,  since  that 
which  they  receive  is  earthly,  while  that  which,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  give,  is  of  a  higher  kind ;  so  that 
what  Ls,  strictly  speaking,  a  compensation,  m  out  of  the 
question.  Leasing,  with  the  fine  knowledge  of  earthly 
things  which  fell  to  his  share  in  the  best  years  of  his 
life,  has  in  one  place  bluntly  but  cheerfully  expressed 
himself.  Herder,  on  the  contrary,  constantly  embit- 
tered his  finest  days,  both  for  himself  and  others, 
because  he  knew  not  how  to  moderate,  by  strength  of 
mind  in  later  years,  that  ill-humour  which  had  neces- 
sarily seized  him  in  youth. 

One  may  well  make  this  demand  of  himself ;  for  to 
a  man*s  capability  of  cultivation,  comes,  ^ith  friendly 
aid,  the  Ught  of  nature,  which  is  always  active  in  en- 
lightening him  about  his  condition ;  and  generally,  in 
many  mora!  points  of  culture,  one  should  not  construe 
the  failings  too  severely,  nor  look  about  after  the  most 
serious  and  remote  means  of  correcting  them ;  for  cer- 
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tain  faults  may  be  easily  and  even  playfully  removed. 
Thus,  for  instance,  by  mere  habit,  we  can  excite  grati- 
tude in  ourselves,  keep  it  alive^  and  even  make  it 
necessary  to  us. 

In  a  biographical  attempt,  it  is  proper  to  speak  of 
one's  self.  I  am,  by  nature,  as  Uttle  grateful  as  any 
man ;  and,  on  forgetting  the  benefit  received,  the 
violent  feeling  of  a  momentary  disagreement  could  very 
eagUy  beguile  me  into  ingratitude. 

To  obviate  this,  1  accustomed  myself,  in  the  first 
place,  with  ever^^thiog  that  I  possessed,  to  call  to  mind 
mth  pleasure  how  I  came  by  it,  from  whom  I  received 
it,  whether  it  was  by  way  of  present,  exchange,  or 
purchase,  or  in  any  other  manner.  1  have  accustomed 
myself,  in  sh<n\ing  my  collections,  to  mention  the  per- 
sons by  whose  means  I  obtained  each  article,  nay,  even 
to  do  justice  to  the  occasion,  to  the  accident,  to  the 
remotest  cause  and  coincidence,  by  which  things  which 
are  dear  and  of  value  to  me  have  become  mine.  That 
which  surrounds  us  thus  receives  a  life ;  we  see  in  it  a 
spiritual  combination^  full  of  love,  reniin«ling  us  of  its 
origin  ;  and,  by  thus  making  past  circumstances  present 
to  us,  onr  momentary  existence  is  elevated  and  en- 
riched ;  the  originators  of  the  gifts  rise  repeatedly 
before  the  imagination;  we  connect  with  their  image  a 
pleasing  remembrance;  ingratitude  becomes  impossible ; 
and  a  return,  on  occasion,  becomes  easy  and  desirable. 
At  the  same  time,  we  are  led  to  the  consideration  of 
that  which  is  not  a  possession  palpable  to  the  senses ; 
and  we  love  to  recapitulate  to  whom  our  higher  en- 
dowments  are  to  be  ascribed,  and  whence  they  take 
their  date. 

Before  I  turn  my  attention  from  my  connection  with 
Herder,  which  was  so  important  and  so  rich  in  con- 
sequence^s  for  me,  I  find  yet  something  more  to  adduce* 
Nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  I  should  by 
degrees  become  more  and  more  reserved  toward  Her- 
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der,  in  oommunicating  those  tliings  which  had  hitherto 
coiitribtited  to  my  culture,  but  esjw^cmlly  such  as  still 
seriously  occupied  luy  attention  at  the  moment.  He 
had  destroyed  my  eujoymeut  of  so  much  that  1  had 
loved  before,  and  had  c\sj.>ccia!ly  blamed  me  in  the 
strongest  manner  for  the  pleasure  I  took  in  "  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses."  I  might  defend  my  favotirite  as  I 
would ;  I  miglit  say,  that,  for  a  youthful  fancy,  noLh- 
ing  could  be  more  delightful  than  to  linger  in  those 
cheerful  and  glorious  regious  with  gods  and  demi-gods, 
and  to  be  a  witness  of  their  deeds  and  passions ;  I 
might  circumstantially  rpiote  that  pi'eviously  mentioned 
opinion  of  a  sober-minded  man,  and  con^oborate  it  by 
my  owTi  experience,  —  all  this,  accoKhng  to  Herder, 
went  for  nothing;  there  wa^i  no  immediate  truth,  prop- 
erly BO  called,  to  be  fouud  in  these  ]»oems:  here  was 
neither  Greece  nor  Italy,  neither  a  primitive  world  nor 
a  cultivated  one ;  everytliing  was  rather  an  imitation 
of  what  had  already  existe^l,  and  a  mannerised  repre- 
sentation, such  as  could  he  ex])ected  only  from  an  over- 
cultivated  mau.  And  if  at  last  1  would  maintain,  that 
whatever  an  eminent  inclivithuxl  produces  is  also  nature, 
and  that  always,  iu  all  nations,  ancient  and  modern, 
the  pt»et  alone  has  bt^en  the  maker,  this  was  not 
allowed  to  pass,  and  I  had  to  endure  nuich  on  this 
account,  nay,  I  was  idun^st  disgusted  with  my  Ovid  by 
it;  for  there  is  no  aifection,  no  haliit  so  strong,  that  it 
can  hold  out  in  the  loug  run  against  the  animadver- 
BiODS  of  eminent  men  in  whoni  uue  places  confidence. 
Something  always  cleaves  to  us;  and,  if  one  cannot 
love  uncouditionally,  love  is  already  in  a  critical  con- 
dition. 

I  most  carefully  concealed  from  him  my  interest  in 
certain  subjects  wliich  had  rooted  themselves  within  me, 
and  w^ere,  by  httle  and  little,  muulding  themselves  into 
poetic  form.  These  were  *'  Gr»t;5  von  lierlichingen  "  and 
"  Faust.**     The  biography   of  the   former   had   seized 
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my  inmost  heart.  The  figure  of  a  rough,  well-meaii' 
iDg  selt'-helper»  iu  a  wild  anarchical  time,  awakened 
my  deepest  sympathy*  The  siguiticjint  puppet-show 
fable  o(  the  latter  resuuoded  and  vil^ruted  many-toned 
within  me.  I  had  also  wandered  about  in  all  sorts 
of  science,  and  had  eiirly  enough  heen  led  to  see  its 
vanity.  I  had,  moi-euver,  tried  all  sorts  of  ways  in 
real  life,  and  had  always  returned  more  unsatisfied  and 
troubled.  Now,  these  tlungs,  as  well  as  many  otherSj 
I  carried  about  with  me,  and  delighted  myself  with 
them  during  my  soUtary  hours,  but  without  writing 
anythiug  dowo.  But,  most  of  all,  I  concealed  from 
Herder  my  my-'^tieo-cabalistieal  cheniiytry,  and  every- 
thing relating  to  it;  although,  at  the  same  time,  I  was 
still  very  food  of  secretly  busying  myself  in  working  it 
out  mom  consistently  than  it  had  heen  comumnicated 
to  me.  Of  my  poetical  labours,  I  liLdieve  1  laid  before 
him  "  Die  Mitsohuldigen  ;*'  but  I  do  u(jt  i-ecoilect  that 
on  this  accuuut  1  received  either  correction  or  en- 
couragement ou  his  part.  Yet,  with  all  this,  he 
remained  what  he  was:  whatever  proceeded  from  him 
had  an  impnrtaut,  if  not  a  cheering  effect;  and  even  his 
handwriting  exercised  a  magic  puwer  t>ver  ma  I  do 
not  remember  having  ever  torn  up  or  tlirown  away  one 
of  his  letters,  or  even  a  mere  envelope  from  his  hand; 
yet,  with  my  various  changes  of  place  aod  time,  not 
one  document  of  those  strange,  foreboding,  and  happy 
days  is  left. 

That  Herder's  power  of  attraction  had  as  much  effect 
on  others  as  on  me,  I  should  scarcely  mention,  had  I 
not  to  remark  that  it  extended  itself  ptirticularly  to 
Jung,  Gomruouly  called  StUling.  The  true,  honest 
striving  of  this  man  could  not  hut  deeply  interest 
averybody  who  had  any  feeling,  and  his  susceptibility 
must  have  charmed  into  candour  every  one  who  was  in 
a  condition  to  impart  anything.  Even  Herder  behaved 
toward   him   with   more  forbearance  than  toward   the 
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rest  of  us,  for  his  counter-action  always  seemed  to 
stand  in  relation   with  the  action  exerted  upon  him. 

I  Jung's  narrowness  was  accompanied  by  so  much  good 
will,  his  urgency  with  so  much  softness  and  earnestr 
ness,  that  a  man  of  intelligence  could  certainly  not  be 
severe  against  him,  and  a  benevolent  man  could  not 
scoff  at  him  or  turn  liim  into  ridicule.  Jung  was  also 
exhilarated  to  such  a  degree  by  Herder,  tliat  he  felt 
himself  strengthened  and  ad%'anced  in  all  he  did :  even 
his  affection  for  me  seemed  to  lose  ground  in  the 
same  ratio ;  yet  we  always  remained  good  conijmnions, 
made  allowances  for  eacli  other  from  tirst  to  last,  and 
mutually  rendered  the  most  fnendly  services. 

Let  us  now,  however,  withdraw  from  the  sick- 
chamber  of  friendslup,  and  from  the  general  considera- 
tions which  refer  ratlier  to  disi^rder  than  to  he^ilth  of 
mind ;  let  us  betake  ourselves  into  the  open  air,  to  the 
lofty  and  broad  gallery  of  the  minster,  as  if  the  time 
were  still  present  when  w*e  ytamg  fellows  often  ap- 
pointeil  an  evening  meeting  to  greet  the  departing  sun 
with  brimming  goblets.  Here  all  conversation  was 
lost  in  the  contemplation  of  the  country ;  here  sharp- 
ness of  eyesight  was  put  to  the  proof,  ami  every  one 
strove  to  perceive,  nay,  plainly  to  distinguish,  the  most 
distant  objects.  Good  telescopes  were  employed  to 
assist  us,  and  one  friend  after  another  exactly  pointed 
out  the  spot  wliich  had  Ix^come  the  most  dear  and 
precious  to  hini :  nor  did  /  lack  su<di  a  little  sp<it, 
which,  altliough  it  did  not  come  out  with  imji^^n'tance 
in  the  landscape,  nevertheless   more  than  all  the  rest 

»attract€=il  me  with  an  amiable  magic.  On  these  occa- 
sious  the  imagination  was  excited  by  relating  our  ad- 
ventures ;  and  several  little  jaunts  w^ere  concerted,  nay, 
often  undertaken  on  the  spur  f4  the  moment,  of  which 
I  will  circumstantially  relate  only  one  instead  of  a 
number,  since  in  many  respects  it  was  of  consequence 
to  me. 
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With  two  wartby  ft-iends  and  fellow  boarders,  Engel- 
hach  find  We  viand,  both  natives  of  Lower  Alsace,  I 
repaired  on  liorsebaok  to  Zabern,  where,  in  the  fine 
weather^  the  friendly  little  place  smiled  pleasantly 
upon  ns.  The  sight  of  the  bishop's  castle  awakened 
our  admiration  ;  the  extent,  heiglit,  aod  splentlour  of  a 
new  set  of  stables  bore  witness  to  the  other  comforts 
of  the  owner.  The  gorgeousness  of  the  staircase  sur- 
prised us;  the  chandlers  and  saloons  we  trod  with 
reverence ;  only  the  |>ersnn  of  the  cardinal,  a  httle 
wreck  of  a  man,  wlu>m  wo  saw  at  tahle,  made  a  vfiu- 
trast.  The  view^  of  the  garden  is  splendid ;  and  a 
canal,  three-quarters  of  a  loiigue  long,  which  leads 
straight  up  to  the  middle  of  the  castle,  gives  a  high 
idea  of  the  taste  and  resources  of  tlie  f termer  possessors. 
We  rambled  up  and  down  there,  and  enjoyed  many  paits 
of  this  altogether  beautifully  situated  country,  skirting 
the  magnilicent  plain  of  Alsace,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Vosges. 

After  we  liail  enjoyed  ourselves  at  this  clerical  out- 
post of  a  royal  power,  and  had  made  ourselves  com- 
fortable in  its  region,  we  arrived  early  next  morning  at 
a  public  work,  wliirh  most  no!>ly  opens  the  entrance 
into  a  miglity  kiagdouL  lltnndned  by  the  beams  of 
the  rising  sun,  tire  famous  Zahern-stairs,  a  work  of  in- 
credible labour,  rose  b*3fure  us,  A  road,  built  sei'peD- 
tine- wise  over  tho  most  fearful  crags,  and  wide  enough 
for  three  wagons  abmast,  leads  up  hill  so  gently,  that 
the  ascent  is  scarcely  perceptible.  The  hardness  and 
smoothness  of  the  w^ay,  the  flat-topped  elevations  on 
both  sides  for  the  foot-passengers,  the  stone  channels  to 
lead  off  the  mountain-water,  all  are  executed  as  neatly, 
as  artistically  and  durably,  so  that  they  afford  a  satis- 
factory view.  Thus  one  gradually  amves  at  Pfalzburg, 
a  modern  fortification.  It  is  situated  upon  a  moderate 
hill ;  tlie  works  are  elegantly  Innlt  on  blackish  rocks, 
and  of  the  same  kind  of  atone ;  and  the  joinings,  being 
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pointed  out  with  white  iDortar,  show  exactly  the  size 
of  the  square  atones,  and  give  a  striking  proof  of  Deat 
workiiiauship.  We  fuund  the  place  itself,  as  is  proper 
for  a  fortress,  regular,  built  of  stooe,  and  the  church  iu 
good  taste.  Wlien  we  wandered  through  the  streets, 
— *  it  was  nine  o'clock  ou  Suuday  moruiug,  —  we  heard 
music:  they  were  already  waltziog  iu  the  tavern  to 
their  hearts'  couteut;  aud  as  the  iuhahitauts  did  not 
suffer  thein8elve8  to  be  disturbed  in  their  pleasures  by 
the  gi-eat  sc^ircity,  nay,  by  the  threatened  famine;  so 
ako  uar  youthful  cheerfulness  was  not  at  all  troubled 
when  the  leaker  on  the  road  lefused  us  some  bread,  and 
diitscted  us  to  the  tavern,  where  perhaps  we  might 
proeure  provisions  at  the-  usual  place. 

We  now  very  gladly  rt^de  duwn  the  Zaberu-stairs 
again  to  gaze  at  this  architectural  wonder  a  second 
time,  and  to  eiijny  once  mure  the  i-e freshing  prospect 
over  Alsace.  We  soon  reached  Buchsweiler,  where 
friend  Weyland  had  preparexl  for  us  a  good  reception. 
To  a  fresh,  youtliful  luiud  the  condition  of  a  small 
town  is  well  suited :  faiinly  connections  are  closer  and 
more  perceptible ;  domestic  Ufe,  which,  with  moderate 
ai^tivity,  moves  liither  and  thither  between  light  official 
duties,  town  business,  agriculture  and  gardening,  invites 
us  to  a  friendly  participation  ;  sociableness  is  necessary ; 
and  the  stranger  fiuds  himself  very  pleasantly  situated 
in  the  hmited  circles,  if  the  disputes  of  the  inhabitants, 
which  in  such  places  are  more  palpable,  do  not  every- 
where come  in  contact  with  him.  This  little  town 
was  the  chief  place  uf  tlie  county  of  Hanan-Lichtenberg, 
belonging  to  the  Uxudgrave  of  Darmstadt,  under  French 
sovereignty.  A  regency  and  board  of  officers  estab- 
lished here  made  the  place  an  important  centre  of  a 
very  beautiful  and  desirable  principality.  We  easily 
forgot  tbc  unequal  streets  and  tbe  irregular  architecture 
of  tbe  place  when  we  went  out  to  look  at  the  old 
castle  and  the  gardens,  which  are  excellently  laid  out 
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on  a  hiJI.  Numeroua  little  pleasure^woods,  a  preserve 
for  tame  and  wild  pheasants,  and  the  relics  of  many 
similar  arrangements,  showed  how  pleasant  this  little 
residence  must  formerly  have  been. 

Yet  all  these  views  were  surpassed  by  the  prospect 
which  met  the  eye,  when,  from  the  neighbouring  Ba^ch- 
berg,  one  looked  over  the  perfectly  paradisiacal  region. 
This  height,  wholly  heaped  together  out  of  different 
kinds  of  shells,  attracted  my  attention  for  the  first 
time  to  such  documents  of  antiquity :  I  had  never  be- 
fore seen  them  together  in  so  great  a  mass.  Yet  the 
curious  eye  soon  turned  itself  exclusively  to  the  land- 
scape. You  stand  on  the  last  landward  ^  mountain- 
point  ;  toward  the  north  lies  a  fruitful  plain,  interspersed 
with  little  forests,  and  bounded  by  a  stern  row  of 
mountains,  that  stretches  itself  westward  toward  Za- 
here,  where  the  episcopal  palace  and  the  Abbey  of  St. 
John,  lying  a  league  beyond  it,  may  be  plainly  recog- 
nised. Theoee  the  eye  follows  the  more  and  more 
vanishiDg  chain  of  the  Vosges  toward  the  south.  If 
you  turn  to  the  northeast,  you  see  the  custle  of  Lich- 
tenberg  upon  a  rock ;  and  toward  the  southeast  the 
eye  htis  the  boundless  pUtia  of  Alsace  to  scrutinise, 
which,  afar  off,  withdraws  itself  from  the  sight  in  the 
more  and  more  misty  landscape,  until  at  last  the  Sua- 
bian  mountains  melt  away  like  shadows  into  the  ho- 
rizon. 

Already,  in  my  limiu^l  wanderings  through  the 
worhl,  I  had  renuirked  how  imi>ortJiut  it  is  in  travelling 
to  ascertain  the  course  of  the  waters,  and  even  to  ask 
with  respect  to  the  smallest  brook,  whither  in  reaUty 
it  runs.  One  thus  acquires  a  general  survey  of  every 
stream-region  in  which  one  happens  to  l^e,  a  conception 
of  the  heights  and  depths  which  bear  relation  to  each 
other,  and  by  these  leading  lines,  which  assist  the  con* 
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templation  as  well  as  the  memory,  extricatea  one's  self 
in  the  surest  manner  from  the  geological  and  political 
lahyrinth.  With  these  observ^ations,  I  took  a  solemn 
farewell  of  my  beloved  Alsace,  as  the  next  morning 
we  meant  to  turn  our  steps  toward  Lorraine. 

The  evening  passed  away  in  familiar  conversation,  in 
which  we  tried  io  cheer  oiirselves  up  under  a  joyless 
present  by  remembrances  of  a  better  past.  Here,  as 
in  the  whole  of  this  small  country,  the  name  of  the  last 
Count  Keinhard  von  Hanau  was  blessed  alnjve  all  others : 
his  great  understaniUng  and  aptitude  had  ap|>eared  in 
ill  bis  actions,  and  many  a  beautiful  memorial  of  bi.s 
"existence  yet  remainecL  Such  men  have  the  advantage 
of  being  doulile  benefactors ;  once  to  the  present,  which 
they  make  happy,  and  then  to  the  fntum,  the  feeling 
of  which  and  courage  they  nourish  and  sustain. 

Now  as  we  turned  northwestward  into  the  moun- 
tains, passed  by  Lutzelstein,  an  old  mountain  tower,  in 
a  very  hilly  country,  and  descendeil  into  the  region  of 
the  Saar  and  the  Moselle,  the  heavens  began  to  lower, 
as  if  they  would  render  yet  more  sensible  to  us  the 
condition  of  the  more  rugged  western  country.  The 
valley  of  the  Saar,  where  we  first  reached  Bockenheim, 
a  small  place,  and  sjiw  opposite  to  it  Ncusaarwerden, 
which  is  well  built,  with  a  pleasure-castle,  is  bordered 
on  both  sides  by  mountains  wliich  might  be  called 
1  melancholy,  if  at  their  foot  an  endless  succession  of 
L  meadows  and  fields,  called  the  Huhnau,  did  not  extend 
'  as  far  as  Saaralbe,  and  l^eyond  it,  farther  than  the  eye 
can  reach-  Great  buildings,  belongiiig  to  the  former 
stables  of  the  T)uke  of  Lorraine,  here  attract  the  eye : 
they  are  at  present  used  as  a  dairy,  for  which  purpose, 
indeed,  they  are  very  well  situated.  We  passed  through 
Saargemiind  to  Saarbriick,  and  this  little  residence 
was  a  bright  point  in  a  land  so  rocky  and  woody. 
The  tc»wii,  small  and  hilly,  but  well  adometl  by  the 
Jast  prince^  makes  at  once  a  pleasing  impression,  ae 
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the  houses  are  all  paiBted  a  grayifih  white,  and  the 
different  elevation  of  th(im  aflbrds  a  vanegated  view. 
In  the  middle  of  a  beautiful  square,  surrounded  with 
handsome  buildings,  stands  the  Lutheran  church,  on  a 
small  scale,  but  in  proportion  with  the  whole.  The 
front  of  the  castle  lies  on  the  same  level  with  the 
town ;  the  back,  on  the  contrary,  on  the  declivity  of  a 
steep  rock.  This  has  not  only  been  worketi  out  terrace- 
fashion,  to  afford  easy  access  to  the  valley,  hut  an 
obhing  garden-plot  lias  also  been  o!>tained  below,  by 
turning  off  the  stream  on  one  side,  and  cutting  away 
the  rock  on  the  other,  after  which  this  whole  space 
was  lastly  filled  up  with  earth  and  planted.  The  time 
of  this  undertaking  fell  in  the  epoch  when  they  used 
to  consult  the  architects  al>out  laying  out  gardens,  just 
as  at  present  they  call  in  the  aid  of  the  landscape- 
painter's  eye.  The  whole  arrangement  of  the  castle, 
the  costly  and  the  agreeal>le,  the  rich  and  the  orna- 
meutal,  betokened  a  life-enjoying  owner,  such  aa  the 
deceased  prince  had  lieen  :  the  present  sovereign  was 
not  at  home.  President  von  Gunderode  received  ua 
in  the  most  obliging  manner,  and  entertained  us 
for  three  days  better  than  we  ha^l  a  right  to  expect. 
I  made  use  of  the  various  acquaintance  which  we 
formed,  to  instruct  myBelf  in  many  respects.  The  life 
of  the  late  prince,  rich  in  pleasure,  gave  material 
enough  for  conversation,  as  well  as  the  various  expedi- 
ents wliich  he  hit  upon  to  make  use  of  the  advantages 
supphed  by  the  nature  of  Ids  land.  Here  I  was  now 
properly  initiated  into  the  interest  for  mountain  coun- 
tries, and  the  love  for  those  economical  and  technical 
investigations  which  have  busied  me  a  great  part  of  ray 
life  was  first  awakened  within  me.  We  heard  of  the 
rich  coal-pits  at  Putweil,  of  the  iron  and  alum  works, 
and  even  of  a  burning  mountain;  and  we  prepared 
ourselves  to  see  these  wonders  close. 

We   now   rode    through   woody    motmtains,   which 
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must  seem  wild  and  dreary  to  him  who  comes  out  of 
a  magnificent,  fertile  land,  and  which  can  attract  us 
only  by  the  internal  contents  of  its  bosom.  We  were 
made  acquainted  with  one  simple  and  one  complicated 
piece  of  machinery,  within  a  short  distance  of  each 
other;  namely,  a  scythe-smithy  aotl  a  wire-drawing  fac- 
tory. If  one  is  pleased  at  the  first  because  it  suppUes 
the  place  of  common  hands,  one  cannot  snthciently 
admire  the  other;  for  it  works  in  a  higher  organic 
sense,  from  which  understanding  and  consciousness  are 
scarcely  to  he  separateiL  In  the  alum^wurks  we  made 
accurate  inquiries  about  the  production  and  purifying 
of  this  so  necessary  material ;  and  when  we  saw  great 
heaps  of  a  white,  greasy,  loose,  earthy  matter,  ami 
asked  the  use  of  it,  the  labourei-s  answerer!,  smiling, 
that  it  was  the  scum  thrown  up  in  boilieg  the  alum, 
and  that  Herr  Stauf  had  it  collected,  as  he  hoped 
perchance  to  turn  it  to  some  profit.  "Is  Herr  Stauf 
alive  yet  ? "  exclaimed  my  companion  in  surprise, 
They  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  assured  us,  that, 
according  to  the  plan  of  our  journey,  we  should  not 
pass  far  from  his  lonely  dwelling 

Our  road  now  led  up  along  the  channels  by  which 
the  alum- water  is  conducted  down,  and  the  principal 
horizontal  works  (StoUm),  which  they  call  the  "  Land- 
gruhe"  and  from  which  the  famous  Dutweil  coals  are 
procured.  These,  when  they  are  dry,  have  the  blue 
colour  of  darkly  tarnished  steel ;  and  the  most  beautiful 
succession  c>f  ratnbow-tints  plays  over  the  surface  with 
every  movement.  The  deep  abysses  of  the  coal-levels, 
however,  attracted  us  so  much  the  loss  as  their  con- 
tents lay  richly  poured  out  around  us.  We  now  reached 
the  open  mine,  in  which  the  roasted  alum-scales  are 
steeped  in  lyej  and,  soon  after,  a  strange  occuiTence 
Burprisetl  us,  although  we  had  been  prepared.  We 
entered  into  a  cliasm,  and  found  ourselves  in  the  region 
of  the  Burning  Mountain*     A  strong  smell  of  sulphur 
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surrounded  us ;  one  side  of  the  cavity  was  almost  red- 
hot,  covered   with   reddish   stone   burnt   white;  thick 
fumes  arose  froui  the  crevices,  and  we  felt  the  heat  of 
the  ground  through  our  strong  boot-solefi.     An  event 
80  accidt^ntal^ — for  it  is  not  knuwn   how  this  place 
became   igDited — aflbrds  a    great   advantage    for  the 
manufacture  of  alum;  since  the  akmi-scale&,  of  which 
the  surface  of  the  mountain  consists,  lie  there  j>erfectly 
roasted,  and  may  be  steeped  in  a  sliort  time  and  very 
well     The  whole  chasm  has  arisen  by   the   calcined 
scales    being  gradually   removed   and   used   up.      We 
clambered  up  out  of  this  depth,  and  were  on  the  top 
of  the  mountain.     A  pleasant  beech-grove  encircled  the 
spot,  which  followed  up  to  the  chasm,  and  extended 
itself  on  both  sides  of  it.     ilany  trees  were   already 
dried  up  :  some  were  wdthcring  near  others,  which,  as 
yet  qiiit-e  fresh,  felt  no  forelxidings  of  that  fierce  heat 
which  was  approaching  and  threatening  their  roots  also. 
Upon  this  space  different  openings  were  steam ing^ 
others  had  already  done  srooking;  and  this  fire  had 
thus  smouldered    for    ten    years  already  through  old 
broken-up  pits  and  horizontal  shafts,  with  which  the 
mountain  is  undermined     It  may,  too,  have  penetrate 
to  the  clefts  through  new  enal-beds :  for,  some  hundred 
paces  farther  into  the  wood,  they  had  contemplated 
following  up  maiufest  indications  of  an  abundance  of 
coal;  but  they  had  not  excavated  far  before  a  strong 
smoke  burst  out  against  the  labourers,  and  dispersed 
theuL     The  opening  was  tilled  up  again,  yet  we  found 
the  place  still  smoking  as  we  went  on  our  way  past  it 
to  the  residence  of  our  hermit-like  chemist.     This  is 
situated  amid  mountains  and  woods;  the  valleys  there 
take  very  various  and  pleasing  windings ;  the  soil  round 
about  is  black  and  of  the  coal  kind,  and  strata  of  it 
frequently  come  in  sight.     A  coal  philosopher  —  pkilo- 
sopkus    ver    igm'vi,    as    they    said    formerly — could 
scarcely  have  settled  himsejf  more  suitably. 
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We  approachetl  a  small  house,  not  inconvenient  for 
a  dwelling,  and  found  Herr  Stauf,  who  immediately 
recognised  ray  friend,  and  received  him  with  lamenta- 
tions about  the  new  government.  Indeed,  we  could 
see,  from  what  he  said,  that  the  alura-works,  as  well  as 
many  other  well-meant  establishments,  on  account  of 
external  and  perhaps  internal  circumstances  also,  did 
not  pay  their  expenses,  with  much  vise  of  the  sort.  He 
belonged  to  the  chemists  of  that  time,  who,  with  a  hearty 
feeling  for  all  that  could  Ije  doue  with  the  products  of 
nature,  took  delight  in  abstruse  investigatious  uf  trifles 
and  secondary  matters,  and,  with  tbeir  insufficient 
knowledge,  w^ere  not  dexterous  enough  to  do  that  from 
which  properly  economical  and  mercantDe  profit  is  to 
be  derived.  Thus  the  use  to  which  he  hojied  to  turn 
that  scum  lay  very  far  in  the  distance:  thus  lie  had 
nothing  to  show  bot  a  cake  of  sal-amuKmiac.  with 
which  the  Burning  Mountain  had  supplied  him. 

Ready  and  glad  to  communicate  his  complaints  to 
some  human  ear,  the  lean,  decrepit  httlc  nmn,  with  a 
shoe  on  one  foot  and  a  slipper  on  the  otlier,  and  with 
stockings  hanging  down  and  repeatedly  pulled  up  in 
vain,  dragged  himself  up  the  moinitain  to  where  the 
resin-house  stands,  which  he  liimself  hud  erected,  and 
now,  with  great  giief,  sees  falhng  to  ruins.  Here  was 
found  a  connected  row  of  furnaces,  where  coal  was  to 
be  cleansed  of  sulphur,  and  made  fit  for  use  in  iron- 
works ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  wished  also  to  turn 
the  oil  and  resin  to  account, —  nay,  they  would  not 
even  lose  the  soot :  and  thus  all  failed  together,  on 
account  of  the  many  ends  in  view.  During  the  life- 
time of  the  former  prince,  the  business  had  been 
carried  on  in  the  spirit  of  an  amateur,  and  m  hope: 
now  they  asked  for  the  immediate  use,  which  w^as  not 
to  be  shown. 

After  we  had  left  our  adept  to  his  solitude,  we  has- 
tened —  for  it  was  now  late  —  to  the  glass-house  in 
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Friedrichsthal,  where  we  became  acquainted,  on  out 
way,  Vfith  one  of  the  most  important  and  most  wonder»| 
ful  operations  of  human  ingenuity. 

Nevertheless,  sonje  pleasant  adventures,  and  a  si 
prising  firework  at  nightfall,  not  far  from  NeuldrcW 
interested  us  young  fellows  almost  more  than   these 
important  experiences.     For  as  a  few  nights  before,  on 
the   banks  of  the  Saar,  shining  clouds  of  glowworms 
hovered  around  us,  betwixt  rock  and  thicket ;  so  now 
the  spark-spitting  forges  played  their  sprightly  firework  j 
toward   ua     We   passed,  in   the  depth   of  night,   the^ 
smelting-houses  situated  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
and    were  delighted   with    the    strange    half-gloom   of_ 
these  dens  of  plauk,  which  are  but  dimly  lighted  by  afl 
httle  opening  in  the  glowing  furnace.     The  noise  of 
the  water,  and  of  the  bellows  driven  by  it ;  the  fear- 
fill  whizzing  and  shrieking  of  the  blast  of  air,  which, 
raging  into  the  smelted  ore,  stuns  the  hearing  and  con- 
fuses the  senses,  —  drove  us  away,  at  last,  to  turn  into 
Neukirch,  which  is  built  up  against  the  mountain. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  the  variety  and  fatigue  of 
the  day,  I  could  tiud  no  rest  here.  I  left  my  friend  tO] 
a  happy  sleep,  and  sought  the  hunting-seat,  which  lay 
still  farther  up.  It  looks  out  far  over  mountain  and 
wood,  the  outlines  of  which  were  only  to  be  recognised  M 
against  the  clear  night  sky,  but  the  .sides  and  depths  m 
of  which  were  impenetrable  to  my  sight.  This  well- 
preserved  building  stood  as  empty  as  it  %vas  lonely :  no 
castelhiu,  no  huntsman,  was  to  be  found.  I  sat  before 
the  gi-eat  glass  doors  upon  the  steps  which  run  around 
the  whole  terrace.  Here,  surrounded  by  mountains, 
over  a  forest-grown,  dark  soil,  which  seemed  yet  darker 
in  contrast  with  tlie  clear  horizon  of  a  summer  night, 
with  the  glowing,  starry  vault  above  me,  1  sat  for  a 
long  time  by  myself  on  the  deseited  spot,  and  thought 
I  never  had  felt  sueh  a  solitude.  How  sweetly,  then, 
wm  I  surprised  by  the  distant  sound  of  a  couple  of 
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French  horns,  which  at  once,  like  the  fragrance  of 
balsam,  enlivened  the  peaceful  atmosphere.  Then  there 
awakened  within  me  the  image  of  a  lovely  being,  which 
had  retired  into  the  hackgrouiid  before  the  motley 
objects  of  these  travellinjT  days,  hut  which  now  un- 
veiled itself  more  and  more,  and  drove  me  from  the 
spot  back  to  my  quaiters,  where  I  made  prepamtions 
to  set  off  as  early  as  possible. 

The  return  was  not  used  hke  the  journey  out.  Thus 
we  hurried  through  Zwey-brueken  (Deux- Fonts),  which, 
as  a  beautiful  and  notable  residence,  might  well  have 
desen'ed  our  attention.  We  cast  a  glance  at  the  great, 
simple  castle,  on  the  extensive  esplanades,  regularly 
planted  with  linden-trees,  and  very  well  adapted  for 
the  training  of  race-hoi-ses ;  and  on  the  large  stables, 
and  the  citizens*  houses  which  the  prince  had  built  to 
be  raffled  for.  All  this,  as  well  as  the  costume  and 
manners  of  the  inhabitants,  especially  of  the  matrons 
and  mairls,  had  reference  to  a  distant  connection,  and 
made  plainly  visible  the  relation  with  Paris,  from 
which,  for  a  long  time,  nothing  transrhenane  had  l>een 
able  to  withdraw  itself.  We  visited  also  the  ducal 
wine-cellars,  situated  before  the  city,  which  are  exten- 
sive,  and  furnished  with  large,  well-made  tuns.  We 
went  on  farther,  and  at  last  found  the  country  like  that 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Saarbriick.  Between  wild  and 
savage  mountains  are  a  few  villages  :  one  here  gets  rid 
of  the  habit  of  looking  altout  for  corn.  We  mounted 
up,  by  the  side  of  the  Hombach,  to  Bitsch,  wliich  hes 
on  the  important  spot  where  the  waters  divide,  and 
fall,  a  part  into  the  Saar,  a  part  into  the  Rhine.  The 
latter  were  soon  to  draw  us  after  them.  Yet  we  could 
not  refuse  our  attention  to  the  little  city  of  Bitsch, 
which  verj^  pic ture.squ el y  winds  around  the  mountain; 
nor  to  the  fortress,  which  lies  above.  This  is  partly 
built  on  rocks,  and  partly  hewn  out  of  them.  The 
subterraneous    chambers    are    particularly    worthy    of 
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remark :  here  is  not  only  space  sufficient  for  the  abode 
of  a  number  of  men  and  cattle,  but  one  even  lights  upon 
large  vaults  for  the  drilling  of  troops,  a  mill,  a  chapel, 
and  whatever  else  could  be  required  underground,  pro- 
vided the  surface  were  in  a  state  of  disturbance. 

We  now  followed  the  rapidly  descending  brooks 
through  the  Barenthal.  The  thick  forests  on  both  the 
heights  remain  unused  by  the  hand  of  man.  Here  trunks 
of  trees  lie  on  each  other  rotting  by  thousands,  and 
young  scions  sprout  up  without  number  from  their 
half-mouldered  progenitors.  Here,  in  conversation  with 
some  companions  travelUng  on  foot,  the  name  Yon 
Dieterich  again  struck  our  ears,  which  we  had  often 
heard  honourably  mentioned  already  in  these  woody 
regions.  The  activity  and  cleverness  of  this  man,  his 
wealth,  and  the  use  and  applications  of  it,  all  seemed 
in  proportion.  He  could  with  justice  take  delight  in 
the  acquisitions  which  he  increased,  and  enjoy  the 
profits  he  secured.  The  more  I  saw  of  the  world,  the 
more  pleasure  I  took,  not  only  in  the  universally 
famous  names,  but  in  those  also,  especially,  which 
were  mentioned  in  particular  regions  with  reverence 
and  love;  and  thus  I  easily  learned  here,  by  a  few 
questions,  that  Von  Dieterich,  earlier  than  others,  had 
known  how  to  make  successful  use  of  the  mountain 
treasures,  iron,  coal,  and  wood,  and  had  worked  his  way 
to  an  ever-growing  opulence. 

Niederbrunn,  where  we  now  arrived,  was  a  new 
proof  of  this.  He  had  purchased  this  little  place  from 
the  Count  of  Leiningen  and  other  part-owners,  to  erect 
important  iron-works  in  the  place. 

Here  in  these  baths,  already  founded  by  the  Romans, 
floated  around  me  with  the  spirit  of  antiquity,  vener- 
able relics  of  wliich,  in  fragments  of  bas-reliefs  and 
inscriptions,  capitals  and  shafts,  shone  out  strangely 
toward  me,  from  farmhouses,  amidst  household  lumber 
and  furniture. 
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As  we  were  ascending  the  adjacent  Waseaburg  also, 
T  paid  my  respects  to  a  well-preserved  iuscription, 
which  discharged  a  thankful  vow  to  Mercury,  and  is 
situated  upoo  the  great  mass  of  ruck  which  forms  the 
hase  of  the  hill  an  oue  side*  The  fortress  itself  lies  on 
the  last  mountain,  looking  from  Bitach  toward  Ger- 
many. It  is  the  ruin  of  a  German  castle  huilt  upon 
Roman  remains.  From  the  tower  the  whtde  of  Alsace 
was  once  more  surveyed,  and  the  conspicious  minster- 
spire  pointed  out  the  situation  of  Strashurg.  First  of 
all,  however,  the  gi-eat  forest  of  Hageoan  extended 
itself :  and  the  towers  of  this  town  |>eeied  plainly  from 
behind.  I  was  attracted  thither.  We  rode  through 
Reichshof,  where  Von  Dieterich  built  an  imposing 
castle :  and  after  we  had  contemplated  from  the  hills 
near  Niedermoder  the  pleasing  course  of  the  little  river 
Moder,  by  the  forest  of  Hageoau,  I  left  my  friend  on  a 
ridiculous  coal-mine  visitation,  which,  at  Dutweil,  might 
have  l^een  a  somewhat  more  serious  business;  and  I 
then  rode  through  Hagenau,  on  the  direct  road  —  already 
indicated  by  my  atTcction  —  to  my  beloved  SeseuheiuL 

For  all  these  views  of  a  wild  mountain  region,  and 
then,  again,  of  a  cheerful,  fruitful,  joyijus  laud,  could 
not  rivet  my  mind*s  eye,  whicli  was  directed  to  au  ami- 
able, attractive  object.  This  tiiue,  also,  the  way  thither 
seemed  to  me  more  charniij)|j;  than  its  opposite,  as  it 
brought  me  again  iuto  the  neighbourhood  of  a  lady  to 
whom  I  was  heartily  devoted,  and  who  deserved  as 
much  respect  as  love.  But,  l>efure  I  lead  my  friends 
to  her  rural  abode,  let  me  be  permitted  to  mention  a 
circumstance  which  contributed  very  much  to  enhven 
and  heighten  my  affection,  and  the  satisfaction  it 
aWorded  me. 

How  far  1  must  have  been  behindhand  in  modern 
literature,  may  be  gathered  frtmx  tJie  mode  of  life  which 
I  led  at  Frankfort,  and  from  the  studies  to  which  I  had 
devoted  myself ;  nor  could  my  residence  in  Strasburg 
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have  furthered  me  in  this  respect*  Now  Herder  came, 
and  bruu^4it  l)esides  his  great  knowledge  many  other 
aids,  and  the  hiter  piiblicaLions  besides.  Among  these 
he  announeM  to  us  "The  Vicar  of  Waketield"a8  an 
excellent  work,  mth  the  German  translation  of  which 
he  said  he  woidd  make  us  acquainted  by  reading  it 
aloud  to  us  himself. 

His  method  of  reading  was  quite  peculiar:  whoever 
has  heard  him  preach  will  be  able  to  form  a  notion  of  it. 
He  dehvcred  everything,  this  romance  iueluded,  in  a 
serious  and  simple  style,  perfectly  removed  from  all 
dramatically  iirdtative  representation  :  he  even  avoided 
that  variety  which  is  not  only  permitted,  but  even  re- 
quired, in  an  epical  delivery,  —  a  slight  change  of  tone 
when  dift'erent  persons  sjHiak,  by  which  what  every  one 
says  is  brought  into  rehef,  and  the  actor  is  distin- 
guished from  the  narrator*  Without  being  monoto- 
nous, Herder  let  ever}lhiiig  go  on  in  the  same  tone, 
just  as  if  nothing  was  preseut  before  him,  but  all  was 
merely  historiciU  ;  as  if  the  shadows  of  this  poetic 
creation  did  not  act  livingly  before  liim,  but  only 
ghded  gently  by.  Yet  this  manner  of  delivery  from 
his  mouth  had  an  intinite  charm ;  for  as  he  felt  all  moat 
deeply,  and  knew  how  to  estimate  the  variety  of  such 
a  work,  so  the  whole  merit  of  a  production  appeared 
purely  and  the  more  clearly,  as  one  was  not  disturbed 
by  details  sharply  spoken  out,  nor  interrupted  in  the 
feehng  which  the  whole  was  meant  to  produce. 

A  Protestant  country  clerg}*man  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  beautiful  suliject  for  a  modern  idyl :  he  appears, 
Hke  Melchizedek,  as  priest  and  king  in  one  person. 
To  the  most  innocent  situation  which  can  be  imagined  on 
earth,  to  that  of  a  husbandman,  he  is,  fur  the  most  part^ 
united  by  similarity  of  occupation,  as  well  as  by  equal- 
ity in  family  relationships :  he  is  a  father,  a  master  of 
a  family,  an  agriculturist,  and  tlnis  perfectly  a  member 
of  the  community.     On  this  pure^  beautiful  earthly 
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foundation,  rests  his  higher  calhng ;  to  hini  is  it  given 
to  guide  men  through  life,  to  take  care  of  their  spir- 
itual education,  to  bless  them  at  all  the  leading  epochs 
of  their  existence,  to  instruct,  to  strengthen,  to  console 
them,  and,  if  consolation  is  not  sufficient  for  the  present, 
to  call  up  and  guarantee  the  hope  of  a  happier  future. 
Imagine  such  a  man,  with  pure  human  sentiments, 
strong  enough  not  to  deviate  from  them  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, and  by  this  already  elevated  above  the 
multitude,  of  whom  one  cannot  expect  purity  and  firm- 
ness ;  give  him  the  learning  necessary  for  his  office, 
as  well  as  a  cheerful  equable  activity,  which  is  even 
passionate  as  it  neglects  no  moment  to  do  good,  —  and 
you  will  have  him  well  endowed.  But  at  the  same 
time  add  the  necessiiry  hmitation,  so  that  he  must  not 
only  pause  in  a  small  circle,  but  may  also  perchance 
pass  over  to  a  smaller ;  gmnt  him  good  nature,  placa- 
bility, resolution,  and  everything  else  praiseworthy  that 
springs  from  a  decided  character,  and  over  all  this  a 
cheerful  spirit  of  compliance,  and  a  smiling  toleration 
of  his  own  failings  and  those  of  others,  —  then  you  will 
have  put  together  pretty  well  the  image  of  our  excel- 
lent Wakefield. 

The  delineation  of  this  character  on  his  course  of  life, 
through  joys  and  sorrows,  the  ever-increasing  interest 
of  the  story,  by  the  combination  of  the  entirely  natural 
with  the  strange  and  the  singular,  make  this  novel  one 
of  the  best  which  has  ever  been  written  ;  besides  this, 
it  has  the  great  advantage  that  it  is  quite  moral,  nay,  in 
a  pure  sense,  Christian  —  represents  the  reward  of  a 
good  will  and  perseverance  in  the  right,  strengthens  an 
unconditional  confidence  in  God,  and  attests  the  final 
triumph  of  good  over  evil,  and  all  this  without  a  trace 
of  cant  or  pedantry*  The  author  was  preserv^ed  from 
both  by  an  elevation  of  mind  that  shows  itself  through- 
out in  the  form  of  irony,  by  which  this  little  work 
must  appear  to  us  as  wise  as  it  is  amiabla     The  author. 
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Doctor  Goldsmith,  has,  without  question,  great  insight 
into  the  moral  world,  into  its  strength  and  its  infirmi- 
ties i  but  at  the  saoie  time  he  can  thankfully  acknowl- 
edge that  he  is  an  EngUshman,  and  reckon  highly  the 
advantages  which  his  country  and  his  nation  afford  him. 
The  family,  with  the  delinejition  of  which  he  occupies 
himself,  stands  npon  one  of  the  last  steps  of  citizen  com- 
fort,  and  yet  comes  in  contact  with  the  highest ;  its  nar- 
row circle,  which  becomes  still  more  contracted,  tonchea 
upon  the  great  world  through  the  natural  and  civil 
course  of  things;  this  little  skill  floats  on  the  agitated 
waves  of  English  life,  and  in  weal  and  woe  has  to  ex- 
pect injury  or  help  from  the  vast  fleet  sailing  around  it, 

I  may  suppose  that  my  reiiders  know  this  work,  and 
have  it  in  recollection  ;  whoever  hears  it  named  for  the 
first  time  here,  as  well  as  he  who  is  induced  to  read  it 
again,  will  thank  me.  For  the  former,  I  would  merely 
make  the  cursory  remark,  that  the  viciir's  wife  is  of 
that  good,  busy  sort,  who  allows  herself  and  her  own 
to  want  for  nothing,  but  who  is  also  somewhat  vain 
of  herself  and  her  own.  There  are  two  daughterSi 
—  Olivia,  handsome,  and  more  devoted  to  the  ex- 
ternal: and  Sophia,  charming  and  more  given  to  the 
internal :  nor  will  1  omit  to  mention  an  industrious 
son,  Moses,  who  is  somewhat  blunt,  and  emulous  of  his 
father. 

II  Herder  could  be  accused  of  any  fault  in  his  read- 
ing aloud,  it  was  impatience ;  he  did  not  wait  until  the 
hearer  had  heard  and  comprehended  a  certain  part  of 
the  progress,  so  as  to  be  able  to  feel  and  think  correctly 
about  it :  too  hasty,  he  wanted  to  see  effects  at 
once ;  and  yet  he  was  displeased  even  with  this  when 
it  manifested  itself.  He  blamed  the  excess  of  feeling 
which  overflowed  froin  me  more  and  more  at  every 
step*  I  felt  Uke  a  man,  like  a  young  man :  everything 
was  living,  true,  and  present  before  me.  He,  consider- 
ing only  the  intrinsic  contents  and  form,  saw  clearly, 
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indeed,  that  I  was  overpowered  by  the  subject-matter ; 
and  this  lie  would  not  allow.  Then  Peglow's  reflec- 
tions, which  were  not  of  the  most  refined,  were  still 
worse  received;  but  he  was  espeeially  angry  at  our 
want  of  keenness  in  not  seeing  beforehand  the  contrasts 
of  which  the  autlior  often  makes  use.  and  in  suflering 
ourselves  to  be  moved  and  carried  away  by  them  with- 
out remarking  the  oft-returning  artifice.  He  would  not 
pardon  us  for  not  seeing  at  once,  or  at  least  suspecting 
at  the  very  beginning,  where  Burchell  is  on  the  point 
of  discovering  himself  by  passing  over  in  his  narration 
from  the  third  to  the  first  person,  that  he  himself  is  the 
lord  of  whom  he  is  speaking ;  and  when,  finally,  we 
rejoiced  like  children  at  the  discovery  and  the  trans- 
formation  of  the  poor,  needy  wanderer  into  a  rich,  pow- 
erful lord,  he  immediately  recalled  tlie  passage,  which, 
according  to  the  author's  plan,  we  had  overlooked,  and 
read  us  a  powerful  lecture  on  our  stupidity.  It  will 
be  seen  from  this,  that  he  regard etl  the  work  merely  as 
a  production  of  art,  and  required  the  same  of  us,  who 
were  yet  wandering  in  that  st^ite  where  it  is  very  allow- 
able to  let  works  of  art  affect  us  Eke  productions  of 
nature. 

I  was  not  at  all  perplexed  by  Herder's  invectives; 
for  young  people  have  the  happiness  or  unhappinesa, 
that,  when  onc^  anything  has  priKluced  an  effect  on 
them,  this  effect  must  Ije  wrought  out  within  them- 
selves,— ^from  which  much  good,  as  well  as  much 
mischief,  arises.  The  above  w^ork  had  left  in  me  a 
great  impression,  for  which  I  could  not  account ;  but» 
properly  speaking,  I  felt  in  harmony  with  that  ironical 
tone  of  mind  which  elevates  itself  above  every  object, 
above  fortune  and  misfortune,  good  and  evil,  death  and 
life,  and  thus  attains  to  the  possession  of  a  truly  poet- 
ical world.  I  could  not,  indeed,  become  conscious  of 
this  untU  later :  it  was  enough  thai  it  gave  me  much 
to  do  at  the  moment ;  but  I  could  by  no  means  have 
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expected  to  be  so  soou  transposed  from  this  fictitious 
world  into  a  similar  real  one. 

My  fellow  boarder,  Weyland,  who  eoliveiied  his 
quiet,  laborious  life  by  \dsitiDg  from  time  to  time  his 
friends  and  relations  iu  the  country  (for  he  was  a 
native  of  Alsace),  did  me  mauy  services  on  my  little 
excursions,  by  introducing  me  to  different  localities  and 
families,  sometimes  in  person,  sometimes  by  recommen- 
dations. He  had  often  spoken  to  me  about  a  country 
clergyman  who  lived  near  Drusenhehu,  six  leagues 
from  Strasburg,  in  possession  of  a  good  benefice,  with 
an  intelligent  wife  and  a  pair  of  amiable  daughters. 
The  hospitality  and  agreeableness  of  this  family  were 
always  highly  extolled.  It  scarcely  needed  so  much 
to  draw  thither  a  young  knight  who  had  already  accus- 
tomed himself  to  spend  all  his  leisure  days  and  hours 
on  horseback  and  in  the  open  air.  We  deddetl,  there- 
fore, upon  this  trip ;  and  my  friend  had  to  promise, 
that,  on  introducing  me,  he  would  say  neither  good  nor 
HI  of  me,  but  would  treat  me  with  general  indifference, 
and  would  allow  me  to  make  my  appearance  clad,  if 
not  meanly,  yet  somewhat  poorly  and  negligently.  He 
consented  to  this,  and  promised  himself  some  sport 
from  it. 

It  is  a  pardonable  whim  in  men  of  consequence,  to 
place  their  exterior  advantages  in  conceahnent  now  and 
then,  so  as  to  allow  their  own  internal  human  nature 
to  operate  with  the  greater  purity.  For  this  reason 
the  incognito  of  princes,  and  the  adventures  resulting 
therefrom,  are  always  highly  pleasing:  these  appear 
disguised  divinities,  who  can  reckon  at  double  its  value 
all  the  good  offices  shown  to  them  as  individuals,  and 
are  in  such  a  position  that  they  can  either  make  Hght 
of  tlie  disagreeable  or  avoid  it  That  Jupiter  should  be 
well  pleased  in  his  incognito  with  Pliilemon  and  Baucis, 
and  Henry  the  Fourth  with  his  peasants  after  a  hunt- 
ing party,  is  quite  comformable  to  nature,  and  we  like  it 
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well ;  but  that  a  young  man,  without  importance  or 
Dame,  should  take  it  into  Ms  head  to  derive  some  pleas- 
ure from  an  incognito,  might  be  construed  hy  many  as 
an  unpardonable  piece  of  arrogance.  Yet  since  the 
question  here  is  not  of  such  \iew8  and  actions,  so  far 
as  they  are  praiseworthy  or  blamable,  but  so  far  as 
they  can  manifest  themselves  and  actually  occur,  we 
will  00  tliis  occasion,  for  the  sake  of  our  own  amuse- 
ment, pardon  the  youugstcr  his  self-conceit;  and  the 
more  so,  as  I  must  here  allege,  that,  from  youth  up- 
wards, a  love  for  disguising  myself  had  been  excited  in 
me  even  by  my  stern  father. 

This  time,  too,  partly  by  some  cast-off  clothes  of  my 
own,  partly  by  some  borrowed  garments  and  by  the 
manner  of  combing  my  hair,  1  had,  if  not  disfigured 
myself,  yet  at  least  ri^ed  myself  out  so  oddly,  that  my 
friend  could  not  help  laughing  on  the  way,  especially 
as  1  knew  how  to  imitate  perfectly  the  bearing  and  ges- 
tures of  such  figures  when  they  sit  on  horseback,  and 
which  are  called  "  Latin  riders/'  The  fine  road,  the 
most  splendid  weather,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Rhine,  put  us  in  the  best  liumour.  At  Dnisenheira  we 
stopped  a  moment,  he  to  make  himself  spruce,  and  I  to 
rehearse  my  part,  out  of  which  I  was  afraid  I  should 
now  and  then  fall  The  country  here  has  the  charac- 
teristics of  all  the  ofven,  level  Alsace.  We  rode  on  a 
pleasant  foot-path  over  the  meadows,  soon  reached 
Sesenheim,  left  our  horses  at  the  tavern,  and  w^alked 
leisui-ely  toward  the  parsonage.  "  Do  not  be  put  out," 
said  Weyland,  showing  me  the  house  from  a  distance, 
"  because  it  looks  like  an  old  miserable  farmhouse :  it 
is  so  much  younger  inside."  We  stepped  into  the  court- 
yard :  the  whole  pleased  me  well ;  for  it  had  exactly 
that  which  is  called  picturesque,  and  which  had  so 
magically  interested  me  in  Dutch  art.  The  effect 
which  time  produces  on  all  human  wurk  was  strongly 
perceptible.     House,   barn,   and  stable   were  just  at 
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that  poiDt  of  dilapidation  where,  indecisive  and  doubt- 
ful between  preserving  and  rebuilding,  one  often 
neglects  the  ont;  without  being  able  to  accomplish  the 
other. 

As  in  the  village,  so  in  the  courtyard,  all  was  quiet 
and  deserted.  We  found  the  father*  a  little  man, 
wrapped  up  within  himself,  but  friendly  notwithstand- 
ing, quite  alone,  for  the  family  were  in  the  fields.  He 
bade  us  welcome,  and  ottered  us  some  refreshment, 
wUich  we  declined.  My  friend  hurried  away  to  look 
after  the  ladies,  and  I  remained  alone  with  our  host. 
"  You  are  perhaps  surprised/'  said  he,  "  to  find  me  so 
miserably  quartered  in  a  wealthy  tillage,  and  vrith  a 
lucrative  beoefice;  but,"  he  continued,  *' this  proceeds 
from  in-esolution.  T^ong  since,  it  has  been  promised 
me  l)y  the  parish,  and  even  by  those  in  higher  places^ 
that  the  hause  shall  be  rebuilt;  many  plans  have  been 
already  drawn,  examined,  and  altered,  none  of  them 
altc^ether  rejected,  and  none  cjirried  into  execution. 
This  has  lasted  so  many  years,  that  I  scarcely  know 
how  to  command  my  impatience/'  I  made  him  an 
answer  such  as  I  thought  likely  to  cherish  his  hopes. 
and  to  encourage  him  to  pursue  the  affair  more  vigor- 
ously. Upon  this  he  pruceeded  to  descrilie  familiarly 
the  personages  on  whom  such  matters  depended ; 
and,  although  he  was  no  great  delineator  of  charac- 
ter, I  could  nevertheless  easily  comprehend  how  the 
whole  business  must  have  lieen  delayed.  The  confi- 
dential tone  of  the  man  was  something  peculiar:  he 
talked  to  me  as  if  he  had  known  me  for  t4?n  years, 
while  there  was  nothing  in  his  look  for  which  I  could 
have  suspected  that  he  was  directing  any  attention  to 
me.  At  last  my  friend  came  in  mth  the  mother.  She 
seemed  to  look  at  nje  with  quite  different  eyea.  Her 
countenance  was  regular,  and  the  expression  of  it  intel- 
ligent: she  must  have  been  lieautiful  in  her  youth* 
Her  figure  was  tall  and  spare,  but  not  more  so  than 
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became  her  years  ^  and,  when  seen  from  behind,  she 
had  quite  a  youthful  and  pleasing  appearance.  The 
elder  daughter  then  came  bouncing  in  briskly:  she 
inquired  after  Frederica,  just  as  both  the  others  had 
also  done.  The  father  assured  them  that  he  had  not 
seen  her  since  all  three  had  gone  out  together.  The 
daughter  again  went  out  at  the  door  to  look  for  her 
sister;  the  mother  brought  us  some  refreshment;  and 
Weyland,  with  the  old  couple,  continued  the  conversa- 
tion, which  referred  to  nothing  but  known  pei^ons  and 
circumstances,  ^  as,  indeed,  it  is  usually  the  case  when 
acquaiotances  meet  after  some  length  of  time,  that  they 
_     make  inquiries,  and  mutually  give  each  other  informa* 

■  tion  about  the  members  of  a  large  circle,  I  Ustened, 
and  now  learned  how  much  I  had  to  promise  myself 
from  this  circle 

B        The  elder  daughter  again  carae  hastily  back  into  the 

■  room,  uneasy  at  not  having  found  her  sister.  They 
were  anxious  about  her,  and  blamed  her  for  this  or  that 
bad  habit ;  only  the  father  said,  very  couiposedly,  '*  Let 
her  alone  :  she  wUl  come  back  I "  At  this  instant  she 
reaUj  entered  the  door,  and  then  truly  a  most  charm- 
ing star  arose  in  tliis  rural  heaven*  Both  daughters 
still  wore  nothing  but  German,  as  they  used  to  call  it ; 
and  this  almost  obsolete  national  costume  became  Fred- 
erica  particularly  well  A  short,  white,  full  skirt,  with 
a  furbelow,  not  so  long  but  that  the  neatest  little  feet 
were  visible  up  to  the  ankle;  a  tight  white  balice  and 
a  black  taffeta  apron,  —  thus  she  stood  on  the  boundary 
between  country  girl  and  city  girl.  Slender  and  hght, 
she  tripped  along  as  if  she  had  nothing  to  carry ;  and 
her  neck  seemed  almost  too  dehcate  for  the  large  fair 
braids  on  her  elegant  little  head.  From  cheerful  blue 
eyes  she  looked  very  plainly  round,  and  her  pretty 
turned-up  nose  peered  as  freely  into  the  air  as  if  there 
could  be  no  care  in  the  world ;  her  straw  hat  hung  on 
her  arm ;  and  thus,  at  the  first  glance,  I  had  the  dehght 
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of  seeing  her,  and  knowiDg  her  at  once  in  all  her  grace 
and  loveliness. 

I  now  began  to  act  my  part  with  moderation,  half 
aahamed  to  play  a  joke  on  such  good  people,  whom  I 
had  time  enough  to  observe ;  for  the  girk  continued 
the  previous  conversation,  and  that  with  passion  and 
some  display  of  temper.  All  the  neighbours  and  con- 
nections were  again  brought  forward ;  and  there  seemed, 
to  my  imagination,  such  a  swarm  of  uncles  and  aunts, 
relations,  cousins,  comers,  goers,  gossips,  and  guests, 
that  I  thought  myself  lotlged  in  the  liveUeet  world 
possibla  All  the  members  of  the  family  had  exchanged 
some  words  with  me,  the  mother  looked  at  me  every 
time  she  came  in  or  went  out,  but  Frederica  first 
entered  into  conversation  with  me ;  and,  as  I  took  up 
and  glanced  through  some  music  that  was  lying  around, 
she  asked  me  if  I  played  also,  WHien  I  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  she  requested  me  to  perform  something ; 
but  the  father  would  not  allow  this,  for  he  maintained 
that  it  was  proper  to  serve  the  guest  first  with  some 
piece  of  music  or  a  song. 

She  played  several  things  with  some  readiness,  in 
the  style  which  one  usually  hears  in  the  country,  and 
on  a  harpsichord,  too,  that  the  schoolmaster  should  have 
tuned  long  since,  if  he  had  only  had  time.  She  waa 
now  also  to  sing  a  song,  a  certain  tender-melancholy 
affair;  but  she  did  not  succeed  in  it.  She  rose  and 
said,  smiling,  or  ratlier  with  that  touch  of  serene  joy 
which  ever  reposed  on  her  countenance,  "  If  I  sing 
badly,  I  cannot  lay  the  blame  on  the  harpsichord  or 
the  schoolmaster :  but  let  us  go  out  of  doors ;  then  yon 
shall  hear  my  Alsatian  and  Swiss  songs,  —  they  sound 
much  better." 

During  supper,  a  notion  which  had  already  struck 
me  occupied  me  to  such  a  degree,  that  I  became  medi* 
tative  and  silent ;  although  the  liveliness  of  the  elder 
sister,  and  the  gracefulness  of  the  younger,  shook  me 
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often  enough  out  of  mj  contemplations.  My  astonish- 
ment at  finding  myself  so  actually  in  the  Wakefield 
family  was  beyond  all  expression.  Hie  father;  indeed, 
could  not  he  compared  to  that  excellent  man;  hut 
where  will  you  find  his  like  ?  On  the  other  liaud,  all 
the  dignity  which  is  fHicnliar  to  that  husband  here 
appeared  in  the  wife.  One  could  not  see  her  without 
at  the  same  time  reverencing  and  fearing  her.  In  her 
were  remarked  the  fruits  of  a  good  education:  her 
demeanour  was  quiet,  easy,  cheerful,  and  inviting. 

If  the  elder  daughter  had  not  the  celebrated  beauty 
of  OHvia,  yet  she  was  well  made,  lively,  and  rather 
impetuous ;  she  everywhere  showed  herseK  active,  and 
lent  a  helping  hand  to  her  mother  in  all  things.  To 
put  Frederica  in  the  place  of  Primrose's  Sophia  was 
not  difficult ;  for  little  is  said  of  the  latter,  it  is  only 
taken  for  granted  that  she  is  amiable:  and  this  girl 
was  amiable  indeed.  Now,  as  the  same  occupation  and 
the  same  situation,  wherever  they  may  occur,  produce 
similar,  if  not  the  same,  effects ;  so  here  too  many 
things  were  talked  about,  many  things  happened,  which 
had  already  taken  place  in  the  Wakefield  family.  But 
when  at  last  a  younger  son,  long  announced  and  impa- 
tiently expected  by  the  father,  rushed  into  the  room, 
and  boldly  sat  himself  down  by  us,  taking  but  little 
notice  of  the  guests,  I  could  scarcely  help  exclaiming, 
••  Moses,  are  you  here,  too  I " 

The  conversation  carried  on  at  table  extended  my 
insight  into  this  country  and  family  circle ;  since  the 
discourse  was  about  various  droll  incidents  which  had 
happened  now  here,  now  there*  Frederica,  who  sat  by 
me,  thence  took  occasion  to  describe  to  me  different 
localities  which  it  was  worth  whUe  to  visit.  As  one 
little  story  always  calls  forth  another,  I  was  so  much 
the  better  able  to  join  in  the  conversation,  and  to  relate 
similar  incidents :  and  as,  besides  this,  a  good  country 
wine  was  by  no  means  spared,  I  stood  in  danger  of 
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slippiDg  out  of  my  character;  for  which  reason  my 
more  prudent  friend  took  advantage  of  the  beautiful 
moonlight,  and  proposed  a  walk,  which  was  approved 
at  once.  He  gave  his  arm  to  the  elder,  I  to  the 
younger;  and  thus  we  went  through  the  wide  field, 
paying  more  atteotion  to  the  heavens  above  us  than 
to  the  earth,  which  lost  itself  in  extension  around  us. 
There  was,  however,  nothing  of  moonshine  in  Fred- 
erica's  discourse:  by  the  cleai-nesa  with  which  she 
spoke  she  turued  night  into  day,  and  there  was  noth- 
ing in  it  which  would  have  indicated  or  excited  any 
feeling,  except  that  her  expressions  related  more  than 
hitherto  to  me,  since  she  represented  to  me  her  own 
situation,  as  well  as  the  neighbourhood  and  her  ac- 
quaintances, just  as  far  as  I  should  be  acquainted  with 
them ;  for  she  hoped,  she  added,  I  would  make  no  ex- 
ception, and  would  visit  them  again,  as  all  strangers 
had  willingly  done  who  had  once  stopped  with  them. 

It  was  very  pleasant  to  me  to  listen  silently  to  the 
description  which  she  gave  of  the  little  world  in  which 
she  moved,  and  of  the  persons  whom  she  particularly 
valued.  She  thereby  imparted  to  me  a  clear,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  such  an  amiable,  idea  of  her  situation 
that  it  had  a  very  strange  eftect  on  me ;  for  I  felt  at 
once  a  deep  regret  that  I  had  not  Uved  with  her 
sooner,  and  at  the  same  time  a  truly  painful  envious 
feehng  toward  all  who  had  hitherto  had  the  good 
fortune  to  surround  her,  I  at  once  watched  closely, 
as  if  I  had  a  right  to  do  so,  all  her  descriptions  of  men, 
whether  they  appeared  under  the  names  of  neighbours, 
cousins,  or  gossips,  and  my  conjectures  inclined  now 
this  way,  now  that ;  but  how  could  I  have  discovered 
anything  in  my  complete  ignorance  of  all  the  circum- 
stances f  She  at  last  became  more  and  more  talkative, 
and  I  more  and  more  silent.  It  was  so  pleasant  to 
listen  to  her ;  and  as  I  heard  only  her  voice,  while  the 
form  o!  her  countenance,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
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world,  floated  dimly  in  the  twilight,  it  seemed  to  me 
as  if  I  could  see  into  her  heart,  which  T  could  not  but 
find  very  pure,  suice  it  UDbosomed  itself  to  me  in  such 
unembarrassed  kx|uacity. 

When  ray  compauion  retired  with  me  into  the  guest* 
chamber,  which  had  been  prepared  for  us,  he  at  ODce, 
with  3elf*complaceney»  broke  out  into  pleaaunt  jesting, 
and  took  great  credit  to  himself  for  having  surprised 
me  so  much  with  the  resemblance  to  the  Primrose 
family.  I  chimed  in  with  him  by  showing  myself 
thankful  "  Truly,"  crieil  he,  **  the  story  is  quite  com- 
plete.  This  family  may  very  well  be  compared  to 
that,  and  the  gentleman  in  disguise  here  may  a^ssume 
the  honour  of  passing  for  Mr.  Burchell;  moreover, 
since  scoundrels  are  not  so  necessary  in  common  life 
as  in  novels,  I  will  f*>r  tliis  time  undertake  tbe  role  of 
the  nephew,  and  behave  myself  better  than  he  did/* 
However,  I  immediately  changed  this  conversation, 
pleasant  as  it  might  be  to  me,  and  asked  him,  before 
all  things,  on  his  conscience,  if  he  had  not  really  be-- 
trayed  nie.  He  answeretl  "  No  S  ■*  and  I  coidd  believe 
him.  They  had  mtber  inquired,  said  he,  after  the 
merry  table-€ompani<>n  who  boarded  at  the  same  house 
with  him  in  Stra^sburg,  and  of  whom  they  had  been 
told  all  sorts  of  preposterous  stuftl  I  now^  went  to 
other  questions :  Had  she  ever  been  in  love  ?  Was 
she  now  in  love  ?  Was  she  engaged  ?  He  replied 
to  all  in  the  negative.  "  In  truth,"  replied  I,  '*  such 
natural  cheerfnlDeas  is  inconceivable  to  me.  Had  she 
loved  and  lost,  and  again  recovered  herself,  or  had  she 
been  betrothed,  —  in  both  these  cases  I  could  account 
for  it." 

Thus  we  chatted  together  far  into  the  night,  and  I 
was  awake  again  at  the  dawn.  My  desire  to  see  her  once 
more  seemed  uoconquerable ;  but»  while  I  dressed  my- 
self, 1  was  horrified  at  tbe  accursed  wardrobe  I  had  so 
wantonly  selected.     The  further  I  advanced  in  putting 
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on  my  clothes,  the  meaner  I  seemed  in  my  own  eyes; 
for  everything  had  been  calcukted  for  just  this  effect. 
My  hair  I  miglit  perchance  have  set  to  rights;  but 
when  at  last  I  forced  myself  into  the  borrowed,  worn- 
out  gray  coat,  and  the  short  sleeves  gave  me  the  most 
absurd  appearance,  I  fell  the  more  decidedly  into 
despair,  as  I  could  see  myself  only  piecemeal  in  a 
little  looking-glass,  since  one  part  always  looked  more 
ridiculous  than  the  other. 

During  this  toilet  my  friend  awoke,  and  with  the 
satisfaction  of  a  good  conscience,  and  in  the  feeling  of 
pleasurable  hope  for  the  day,  looked  out  at  me  from 
the  quilted  silk  coverlets  I  had  for  a  long  time  envied 
him  for  his  fine  clothes,  as  they  hung  over  the  chair ; 
and,  had  he  been  of  my  size,  I  would  have  carried 
them  ofT  before  his  eyes,  changed  my  dre^ss  outside, 
and,  hurrying  into  the  garden,  left  my  accursed  husk 
for  him :  he  would  have  had  good  humour  enough  to 
put  hiraself  into  my  clothes,  and  the  tale  would  have 
found  a  meny  ending  early  in  the  morning.  But  that 
was  not  now  to  l>e  thought  of,  —  no  more  was  any 
other  feasible  accomm oblation.  To  appear  again  before 
Frederica  in  the  figure  in  which  my  friend  could  give 
me  out  as  a  laborious  and  accomphshed  but  poor 
student  of  theolog)^  —  before  Frederica,  who  the  even- 
ing before  bad  spoken  so  friendly  to  my  disguised  self, 
—  that  was  altogether  impossible.  There  I  stood, 
vexed  and  thoughtful,  and  summoned  all  my  power 
of  invention  ;  but  it  deserted  me  I  But  now  when  he, 
comfortably  stretched  out,  after  fixing  his  eyes  upon 
me  for  awhile,  all  at  once  burst  out  into  a  laugh,  and 
exclaimed, "  No !  it  is  true,  you  do  look  most  cursedly ! " 
I  replied  impetuously,  *'Aud  I  know  what  I  will  da 
Good-by,  and  make  my  excuses!"  ''Are  you  mad?** 
cried  he,  springing  out  of  bed,  and  trying  to  detain  me. 
But  I  was  already  out  of  the  door,  down  the  stairs, 
out  of  the  house  and  yard,  off  to  the  tavern :  in  an 
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iDstant  my  horse  was  saddled ;  and  I  hurried  away 
in  mad  vexation,  galloping  toward  Dmsenbeiin,  then 
through  that  place,  aud  still  faither  on. 

Now,  thinking  myself  in  safety,  I  rode  more  slowly, 
and  now  first  felt  how  infinitely  against  my  will  I  was 
going  away.  But  I  resigned  myself  to  my  fate,  made 
present  to  my  mind  the  promenade  of  yesterday  even- 
ing with  the  greatest  calmness,  and  eherished  the 
secret  hope  of  seeing  her  soou  again.  But  this  t^uiet 
feeling  soon  changed  again  to  impatience ;  aud  I  now 
determined  to  ride  rapidly  into  the  city,  change  my 
dress,  take  a  good,  fresh  horse,  since  then,  as  my  pas- 
sion made  me  beheve,  I  could  at  all  eveuts  return  be- 
fore dinner,  or,  as  was  more  probable,  for  dessert,  or 
toward  evening,  aud  beg  ray  forgiveness. 

I  was  just  about  to  put  spurs  to  my  horse  to  execute 
this  plan,  when  another,  and,  as  seemed  to  me,  very 
happy  thought,  passed  through  my  mind.  In  the 
tavern  at  Drusenheitu,  the  day  before,  I  had  noticed 
a  sou  of  the  landloixl  very  nicely  dre^ssed,  who,  early 
this  morning,  being  busied  about  his  rural  arrange- 
ments, had  saluted  me  from  his  courtyard.  He  was 
of  my  figure,  and  had  for  the  moment  reminded  me  of 
myself.  No  sooner  tliought  than  done !  My  horse 
was  hardly  turned  round,  when  I  found  myself  in 
Drusenheim :  I  brnught  him  into  the  stable,  and  iu  a 
few  words  made  the  fellow  my  proposal,  namely,  that 
he  should  lend  me  his  clothes,  as  I  had  something 
merry  on  foot  at  Seseuheim.  I  had  no  need  to  talk 
long :  he  agreed  to  the  proposition  with  joy,  and  praised 
me  for  wishing  to  make  some  spoil,  for  the  Mamsdls ; 
they  were,  he  said,  such  capital  people,  esjiecially 
Mamselle  Eeikchen ;  ^  and  the  parents,  too,  liked  to 
see  every  tiling  go  on  merrily  and  pleasantly.  He 
looked  at  me  attentively;  aud  as  from  my  appearance 
he  might  have  taken  me  for  a  poor  starveling,  he  said, 

^  Abbrevration  tor  f  rederica,  — Tsahi. 
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"  If  you  wish  to  iDsinuate  yourself,  this  is  the  right 
way/'  In  the  meanwhile  we  had  ah'eady  proceeded 
far  in  onr  toilet :  and,  properly  speaking,  he  should  not 
have  tnisted  me  with  his  holiday  clothes  on  the 
strength  of  mine ;  but  he  was  honest-hearted,  and, 
moreover,  had  my  horse  in  his  stable.  I  soon  stood 
there  smart  enough,  gave  myseli  a  coiisequential  air, 
and  my  friend  seemed  to  regard  his  counterpart  with 
eomplaceney.  **  Topp,^  Mr.  Brother  ! "  said  he,  giving 
me  his  hand,  which  1  grasped  heartily  :  **  don't  come 
too  near  my  gir! ;  she  might  make  a  mistake  1 " 

My  hair,  which  had  now  its  fnll  growth  again,  I 
couhl  part  at  the  top,  much  Hke  his :  and,  as  I  looked 
at  him  repeatwlly,  I  found  it  comical  moderately  to 
imitate  his  tlncker  eyebrows  with  a  burnt  cork,  and 
bring  mine  nearer  together  in  the  middle ;  so  that, 
with  my  enigmatical  intentions,  I  might  make  myself 
an  external  riddle  likewise,  "  Now,  have  you  not/*  said 
I,  as  he  handed  me  his  l>eribboned  hai»  *'  something  or 
other  to  be  done  at  the  parsonage,  that  I  might  an- 
nounce myself  there  in  a  natural  manner  ? "  **  Very 
well,"  replied  he;  "but  then,  you  must  wait  two  hours 
yet.  There  is  a  woman  confined  at  our  house :  I  will 
offer  to  take  the  cake  to  the  parson's  wife^  and  you 
may  carry  it  over.  Pride  must  pay  its  penalty,  and 
so  most  a  joke."  I  resolved  to  wait;  but  these  two 
hours  were  infinitely  long,  and  I  was  dying  with 
impatience  when  the  third  huur  passed  befoi'e  the 
cake  came  out  of  the  oven.  At  last  I  got  it  quite  hot, 
and  hastened  away  with  my  credentials  in  the  most 
beautiful  sunshine,  accompanied  for  a  distance  by  my 
counterpait,  who  promised  to  come  after  me  in  the 
evening  and  bring  me  my  clothes.     This,  however^  I 

1  The  exclamation  used  on  striking  a  bargain*  It  le,  we  believ^e, 
employed  by  some  tradeij  in  Engliuid.  —  Thans. 

^The  general  custom  of  the  eoiiurry  villages  in  Pratest4int  Ger- 
maiiy  on  such  interesting  occasions*  —  American  Note. 
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briskly  declined,  aod  stipulated  that  I  should  deUver 
up  to  him  his  owd. 

I  had  not  skipped  far  with  mj  present,  which  I 
carried  in  a  neat  tied-iip  napkin,  when,  in  the  distance, 
I  saw  my  friend  coining  toward  me  with  the  two 
ladies.  My  heart  was  uneasy,  which  was  certainly 
unsuitalile  underneath  this  jacket.  I  stood  still,,  took 
breath,  and  tried  to  consider  how  I  should  begin :  and 
now  only  I  noticed  that  the  nature  of  the  ground  was 
very  much  in  my  favour ;  for  they  were  walking  on 
the  other  side  of  the  brook,  which,  together  with  the 
strips  of  meadow  through  wliich  it  ran,  kept  the  two 
foot-paths  pretty  far  apart.  ^\Tien  they  were  just 
opposite  to  me,  Frederica,  w^ho  had  already  perceived 
me  long  before,  cried,  *'  George,  jvhat  are  you  briDgiog 
there  ? "  I  was  clever  enough  to  co\^er  my  face  with 
my  hat,  wliich  I  took  off,  While  I  held  up  the  loaded 
napkin  high  in  the  air.  **A  christening-cake  I "  cried 
she  at  that:  "how  is  your  sister?**  "Well/*^  said 
I ;  for  I  tried  to  talk  in  a  strange  dialect,  if  not  exactly 
in  the  Alsatian.  *'  Carry  it  to  the  house,"  said  the 
elder,  "and,  if  you  do  not  find  my  mother,  give  it  to 
the  maid ;  but  wait  for  us,  we  shall  soon  he  back,  — 
do  you  hear  ? "  I  hastened  along  my  path  in  the  joy- 
ous feeling  of  the  best  hope,  that,  as  the  beginniog  was 
so  lucky,  all  would  go  off  well ;  and  I  had  soon  reached 
the  parsonage.  I  found  nobody,  either  in  the  house  or 
in  the  kitchen ;  I  did  not  wish  to  disturb  the  old 
gentleman,  whom  I  might  suppose  busy  in  the  study  ; 
I  therefore  sat  down  on  the  bench  before  the  door,  with 
the  cake  lieside  me,  and  pressed  my  hat  upon  my  face. 

I  cannot  easily  recall  a  more  pleasant  sensation. 
To  sit  again  on  this  threshold,  acrass  which,  a  short 
time  before,  I  had  blundered  out  m  despair ;  to  have 
seen  her  already  again ;  to  have  already  heard  again 
her  dear  voice,  so  soon  after  my  chagrin  had  pictured 

1  In  the  origiaal  hi^  answer  is  **  Guet/*  for  **  Gut."  — TuAirs. 
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to  me  a  long  separation ;  every  moment  to  be  ex- 
pecting herself  and  a  discovery,  at  which  my  heart 
throbbed,  and  yet,  in  this  ambiguous  case,  a  discovery 
without  shame;  for  at  the  very  beginning  it  was  a 
merrier  prank  than  any  of  those  they  had  laughed  at 
80  much  yesterday.  Love  and  necessity  are  the  best 
masters :  they  both  acted  together  here,  and  their  pupil 
was  not  unworthy  of  them. 

But  the  maid  came  stepping  out  of  the  bam, 
"  Now,  did  the  cakes  turn  out  well  ? "  cried  she  to  me : 
**  how  is  your  sister  ?  "  "  All  right,"  said  I,  and  pointed 
to  the  cake  without  looking  up.  She  took  up  the 
napkin,  and  muttered,  *'  Now  what*s  the  matter  with 
you  to  day  again  ?  Has  Barbehen  ^  been  looking  again 
at  somebody  else  ?  Don*t  let  us  suffer  for  that !  You 
will  make  a  happy  couple  if  you  cany  on  so  I  '*  As 
she  spoke  pretty  loud,  the  pastor  came  to  the  window, 
and  asked  what  was  the  matter  She  showed  liim  to 
me :  I  stood  up,  and  turned  myself  toward  him,  but  still 
kept  the  hat  over  my  face.  Wlieu  he  had  said  some- 
thing kind  and  bid  me  to  stay,  I  went  toward  the  gar- 
den, and  was  just  going  in,  when  the  pastor's  wife,  who 
was  entering  the  courtyard  gate,  called  to  me.  As  the 
sun  was  shining  right  in  my  face,  I  once  more  availed 
myself  of  the  advantage  my  hat  afforded  rae,  and 
greeted  her  by  scraping  a  leg ;  but  she  went  into  the 
house  after  she  had  bidden  me  not  to  go  away  without 
eating  something,  I  now  walked  up  and  down  in  the 
garden :  everything  had  hitherto  had  the  best  success^ 
yet  I  breathed  hard  when  I  reflected  that  the  young 
people  now  would  soon  return.  But  the  mother  unex- 
pectedly stepped  up  to  me,  and  was  just  going  to  ask 
me  a  question,  when  she  looked  me  in  the  face,  so  that 
I  could  not  conceal  myself  any  longer,  and  the  words 
stuck  in  her  throat.  **  I  am  looking  for  Greorge/'  said 
she,  after  a  pause,  *'  and  whom  do  I  tind  ?     Is  it  you, 

1  DimiDutlve  of  Barbara.  —  Thakb, 
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sir  ?  How  many  forms  have  you,  then  ? "  "In  earnest 
only  one,"  replied  I :  "  in  sport  as  many  as  you  like/* 
**  Which  sport  I  will  not  spoil,"  smiled  she :  "  go  out 
behind  the  garden  into  the  meadow  until  it  strikes 
twelve,  then  come  back ;  and  I  shall  already  have  con- 
trived the  joke/'  I  did  so;  but  when  I  was  beyond 
the  hedges  of  the  village  gardens  and  was  going  along 
the  meadows,  toward  me  some  country  people  came 
by  the  foot-path,  and  put  me  in  some  embarrassment, 
I  therefore  turned  aside  into  a  little  wood,  which 
crowned  an  elevation  quite  near,  in  order  to  conceal 
myself  there  till  the  appointed  tima  Yet  what  a 
strange  feeling  came  over  me  when  I  entered  it ;  for 
there  appeared  before  me  a  neat  place,  with  benches^ 
from  every  one  of  which  was  a  pretty  \iew  of  the 
country.  Here  was  the  village  and  the  steeple,  here 
Druseoheim,  and  Ixjhind  it  the  woody  islands  of  the 
Rhine:  in  the  opposite  direction  was  the  Yosgian 
mountain  range,  and  at  last  the  minster  of  Strasburg, 
These  different  heaven*bright  pictures  were  set  in 
bushy  frames,  so  that  one  could  see  nothing  more  joy- 
ous and  pleasing.  I  sat  down  upon  one  of  the  benches, 
and  noticed  on  the  largest  tree  an  oblong  little  board 
with  the  inscription,  **  Frederica's  Eepose."  It  never 
occurred  to  me  that  I  might  have  come  to  disturb  this 
repose ;  for  a  budding  passion  has  this  beauty  abnit  it, 
that,  as  it  is  unconscious  of  its  origin,  neither  can  it 
have  any  thought  of  an  end,  nor,  whUe  it  feels  itself 
glad  and  cheerful,  have  any  presentiment  that  it  may 
also  create  mischief. 

I  had  scarcely  had  time  to  look  about  me,  and  was 
losing  myself  in  sweet  reveries,  when  I  heard  some- 
body coming:  it  was  Frederica  herself.  "George, 
what  are  you  doing  here  ?  **  she  cried  from  a  distance, 
"Not  George!"  cried  I,  running  toward  her,  *' but  one 
who  craves  your  forgiveness  a  thousand  times."  She 
looked  at  me  with  astonishment,  but  soon  collected 
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herself,  and  said,  after  fetching  her  breath  more  deeply^ 
"You  abomiuable  man,  bow  you  frightened  me  J* 
**  The  first  disguise  has  led  me  into  the  second !  **  ex- 
claimed I :  "  the  former  would  have  been  unpardonable 
if  I  had  only  kuov-^Ti  in  any  degree  to  wbum  I  waa 
going ;  but  tiiis  one  you  will  surely  forgive,  for  it  is 
the  shape  of  persona  whom  you  treat  so  kindly/*  Her 
pale  cheeks  had  coloured  up  %vith  the  moat  beautiful 
rose-red.  "  You  shall  not  be  worse  off  than  George,  at 
auy  rate  I  But  let  lis  sit  down.  I  confess  the  fright 
has  gone  into  my  hmbs."  I  sat  down  l>eside  her,  ex- 
ceedingly agitated.  "  We  know  everything  already,  up 
to  this  morning,  from  your  friend,"  said  she,  **  now  do 
you  tell  me  the  rest."  I  did  not  let  her  say  that 
twice,  but  described  to  her  my  horror  at  my  yester- 
day's figure,  and  my  rushing  out  of  the  house,  so 
comically,  that  she  laughed  heartily  and  graciously; 
then  I  went  on  to  what  followed,  with  all  modesty, 
indeed,  yet  passionately  enough,  so  that  it  might  have 
passed  for  a  declaration  of  love  in  historical  form.  At 
last  I  solemnised  my  pleasure  at  finding  her  again,  by 
a  kiss  upon  her  hand,  which  she  suffered  to  remain  in 
mine.  Whereas  slie  had  taken  upon  herself  the  ex- 
pense of  the  conversation  during  our  moonlight  walk, 
of  the  night  before,  I  now,  on  my  part,  richly  repaid 
the  debt.  The  pleasure  of  seeing  her  again,  and  being 
able  to  say  to  her  everything  that  1  had  yesterday  kept 
back,  was  so  great,  that,  in  my  eloquence,  I  did  not 
remark  how  meditative  and  silent  she  was.  Once 
more  she  deeply  drew  breath,  and  I  over  and  over 
again  begged  her  forgiveness  for  the  fright  I  had 
caused  her.  How  long  we  may  have  sat  I  know  not, 
but  at  once  we  heard  some  one  call  It  was  her 
8ister*s  voice.  "  That  will  be  a  pretty  story,"  said  the 
dear  girl,  restored  to  her  perfect  cheerfulness :  **  she  is 
coming  Mther  on  rny  side/*  she  added,  bending  so  as 
half  to  conceal  me ;  "  turn  away,  so  that  you  may  not 
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be  recognised  at  once."  The  sister  entered  the  place^ 
but  Qot  alone,  —  Weyland  was  with  her ;  and  both, 
when  they  saw  us,  stood  still,  as  if  petriiied. 

If  we  should  all  at  ouee  see  a  tlanie  burst  out 
violently  from  a  quiet  roof,  or  should  meet  a  niooster 
whose  deformity  was  at  the  same  time  rfvoUiug  and 
fearful,  we  should  uot  be  struck  with  such  a  fierce 
horror  as  that  wliich  seizes  us  when,  unexpectedly,  we 
see  with  our  owti  eyes  wimt  we  have  l>eheved  morally 
impossible.  *'  Wliat  is  this  ?  "  cried  the  elder,  with  the 
rapidity  of  one  who  is  frightened  ;  '*  what  is  this  ?  you 
with  George,  hand-in-haud  !  How  am  I  to  understand 
this?"  "Dear  sister,"  rephed  Frederica,  very  duuht- 
fully,  "  the  poor  fellow.  He  is  begging  something  of 
me :  he  has  something  to  beg  of  you  too,  but  yon  must 
forgive  him  beforehand/*  •*  I  do  not  understand,  I  do 
not  comprtjheud,"  said  her  sister,  shaking  her  head,  and 
looking  at  Weylaud,  who,  iu  his  quiet  way,  stood  by 
in  perfect  tranquillity,  aod  contemplated  the  scene 
without  any  kind  of  expression.  Frederiea  arose  and 
drew  me  after  her.  "  No  hesitating  !  **  cried  she :  '*  let 
pardon  be  begged  and  granted  f  "  '*  Well,  then/'  said 
I,  stepping  pretty  near  the  elder,  ''  T  have  need  of  par- 
don/' She  drew  back,  gave  a  luud  shriek,  and  was 
covered  with  blushes:  she  then  thnnv  herself  down  on 
the  grass,  laughed  immoderately,  and  seemed  as  if  she 
would  never  have  done.  Weyland  smiled  as  if  pleased, 
and  cried,  "  You  are  a  rare  youth  ! "  Then  he  shook 
my  hand  in  his.  He  was  not  usually  liberal  with  his 
caresses,  but  his  shake  of  the  hand  had  something 
hearty  and  enhvening  about  it ;  yet  he  was  sparing  of 
this  also. 

After  having  somewhat  recovered  and  collected  our- 
selves, we  set  out  on  our  return  to  the  village.  On 
the  way  I  learned  how  this  singular  meeting  had  been 
occasioned.  Frederiea  had  at  last  parted  from  the 
promenaders   to   rest   herself  iu  her  little  nook  for  a 
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momeTit  before  dinner ;  and,  when  the  other  two  came 
back  to  the  hoii.He,  the  mother  had  sent  them  to  call 
Frederica  with  as  great  haste  as  possible,  because 
dinner  was  ready. 

The  elder  sister  manifested  the  most  extravagant  de- 
light; and,  when  she  learned  that  the  mother  had 
already  discovered  the  secret,  she  exclaimed,  **  Now  we 
have  still  to  deceive  my  father,  my  brother,  the  ser- 
vaot-man,  and  the  maid."  When  we  were  at  the 
garde  11 -liedge,  Frederica  insisted  upon  going  first  into 
the  house  with  my  friend.  The  maid  was  busy  in  the 
kite  hen -garden ;  and  Olivia  (so  let  the  elder  sister  he 
named  here^  called  out  to  her,  *'  Stop  I  I  have  some- 
thing to  tell  you  I "  She  left  me  standing  by  the 
hedge,  and  went  up  to  the  maid.  I  saw  that  they 
were  speaking  very  earnestly.  Olivia  represented  to 
her  that  George  had  quarrelled  \^ith  Barbara,  and 
seemed  desirous  of  marrying  her.  The  lass  was  not 
displeased  at  this:  I  was  now  called,  and  was  to  con- 
firm what  had  Iwcii  said.  The  pretty,  stout  girl  cast 
down  her  eyes,  and  remained  so  until  I  stood  quite 
near  before  her.  But  w^hen.  all  at  once,  she  perceived 
the  strange  face,  she,  too,  gave  a  lond  st^ream,  and  ran 
away.  Olivia  bade  me  run  after  her  and  hold  her  fast, 
so  that  she  should  not  get  into  the  Jiou.^e  and  make  a 
noise ;  while  she  herself  wishe^l  to  go  and  see  how  it 
was  with  her  father.  On  the  way  Olivia  met  the  ser- 
vaut-boy,  who  was  in  love  with  the  maid :  I  had  in 
the  meantime  hurried  after  tlie  maid,  and  held  her 
fast.  "Only  think!  what  good  luck!"  cried  Olivia: 
"  it's  all  over  with  Barbara,  and  George  marries  Liese.'* 
*'  That  I  have  thought  for  a  long  while,"  said  the  good 
fellow,  and  reioained  standing  in  an  ill  humour. 

I  had  given  the  maid  to  understand  that  all  we  had 
to  do  was  to  deceive  the  father.  We  went  up  to  the 
lad,  who  turned  away  and  tried  to  witlulraw  :  but  liese 
brought  him  back ;  and  he,  too,  when  he  was  undd- 
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ceivedj  made  tlie  most  extraordinary  gestures*  We 
went  together  to  the  house.  The  table  was  covered, 
aud  the  father  was  aheady  in  the  room.  Olivia,  who 
kept  me  helxind  her,  stepped  to  the  threshold,  and  said, 
"  Father,  have  you  any  objeetion  to  George  dining  with 
us  to-day  ?  hut  you  must  let  him  keep  his  hat  on," 
"  With  all  my  heart !  *'  stiiil  the  old  man,  "  hut  why 
such  an  uuusual  thing  ?  Has  he  hurt  himself  ? "  She 
led  me  forward  as  I  stootl  mth  my  hat  on*  "  No," 
said  she,  leading  we  into  the  room  :  "  but  he  has  a  bird- 
cage  nmler  it ;  ami  the  birds  might  fly  out  aud  make  a 
terrible  fuss,  for  there  are  nothing  but  wild  ones.**  The 
father  was  pl*jased  with  the  joke,  without  precisely 
knowing  what  it  meant.  At  this  instant  slie  took  oft" 
my  hat,  made  a  scrape,  and  required  me  to  do  the  same. 
The  old  man  looked  at  me  and  recognised  mti,  but  was 
not  put  out  of  hiB  priestly  self-possession.  "  Ay,  ay, 
Mr.  Candidate  I "  exclainie<i  he,  raising  a  threatening 
finger  at  nie  ;  "  you  have  changed  saddles  very  quickly  : 
and  in  the  uight  1  have  lost  an  assistant,  %vho  yesterday 
promised  me  so  faithfully  that  he  would  often  mount 
my  pulpit  on  week  days."  He  then  laughed  heartily, 
bade  me  welcome,  and  we  sat  down  to  table.  Mose^ 
came  in  much  later ;  for,  as  the  youngest  spoiled  child, 
he  had  accustomed  himself  not  to  hear  the  dinner-bell. 
Besides,  he  took  very  little  notice  of  the  company, 
scarcely  even  when  he  contradicted  them.  In  order  to 
be  more  sure  of  him,  they  had  placed  me,  not  between 
the  sisters,  but  at  the  end  of  the  table,  where  George 
often  used  to  sit.  Aa  he  came  in  at  the  door  behind 
me,  he  slapped  me  smartly  on  the  shoulder,  and  said, 
*'  Good  dinner  to  you,  George  ! "  "  Many  thanks, 
squire,"  replied  L  The  strange  voice  and  the  strange 
face  startled  him.  "  What  say  you  ? "  cried  Olivia : 
"  does  he  not  look  very  like  his  brother  ?  **  "  Yes, 
from  behind,"  replied  Moses,  who  managed  to  recover 
his  composure  immediately,  *'  Uke  ail  folks."     He  did 
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not  look  at  me  again,  and  merely  busied  himself  with 
zealously  devouring  the  dishes,  to  make  up  for  lost 
time.  Then,  too,  he  thought  proper  to  rise  on  occasion 
and  find  something  to  do  in  the  yard  and  the  garden. 
At  the  dessert  the  real  George  came  in,  and  made  the 
whole  scene  still  more  lively.  They  began  to  banter 
him  for  his  jealousy,  and  would  not  praise  him  for 
getting  rid  of  a  rival  in  me :  but  he  was  modest  and 
clever  enough,  and,  in  a  half-confused  manner,  mixed 
up  himself,  his  sweetheart,  his  counterpart,  and  the 
Mamsells  with  each  other,  to  such  a  degree,  that  at  last 
nobody  could  tell  about  whom  he  was  talking;  and 
they  were  but  too  glad  to  let  him  consume  in  peace  a 
glass  of  wine  and  a  bit  of  his  own  cake. 

After  dinner  there  was  some  talk  about  going  to 
walk ;  which,  however,  did  not  suit  me  very  well  in  my 
peasant's  clothes.  But  the  ladies,  early  on  that  day 
already,  when  they  learned  who  had  run  away  in  such 
a  desperate  hurry,  had  remembered  that  a  fine  hunting- 
coat  (Pekesche)  of  a  cousin  of  theirs,  in  which,  when  there, 
he  used  to  go  sporting,  was  hanging  in  the  clothes- 
press.  I,  however,  declined  it,  outwardly  with  all 
sorts  of  jokes,  but  inwardly  with  a  feeling  of  vanity, 
not  wishing,  as  the  cousin,  to  disturb  the  good  impres- 
sion I  had  made  as  the  peasant.  The  father  had  gone 
to  take  his  afternoon  nap :  the  mother,  as  always,  was 
busy  about  her  housewifery.  But  my  friend  proposed 
that  I  should  tell  them  some  story,  to  which  I  imme- 
diately agreed.  We  went  into  a  spacious  arbour,  and 
I  gave  them  a  tale  which  I  have  since  written  out 
under  the  title  of  "  The  New  Melusina."  ^  It  bears 
about  the  same  relation  to  "  The  New  Paris "  as  the 
youth  bears  to  tlie  boy ;  and  I  would  insert  it  here, 
were  I  not  afraid  of  injuring,  by  odd  plays  of  fancy, 
the  rural  quality  and  simplicity  which  here  agreeably 

^This  is  introduced  in  *'Wilhelm  Meister's  Wanderjahre."  — 
Trans. 
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siirroiiml  us.  In  short,  I  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
reward  of  the  inventors  and  nan'ators  of  such  produo 
tioBs:  namely,  in  awakening  curiosity,  in  fixing  the 
attention,  in  provoking  overhasty  solutions  of  iuipene- 
trable  riddles,  in  deceiving  expectations,  in  confusing 
by  the  more  wonderful  which  came  into  the  place  of 
the  wonderful,  in  arousing  sympathy  and  fear,  in  caus- 
ing anxiety,  in  moving,  and,  at  last,  by  the  change  of 
what  was  apparently  earnest  into  an  ingenious  and 
cheerful  jest,  in  satisfying  the  mind,  and  in  leaving 
the  imagination  materials  for  new  images,  and  the 
understanding  materials  for  further  reflection. 

Should  any  one  hereafter  read  lhii^  tale  in  print, 
and  doubt  whether  it  could  liave  produced  such  an 
effect,  let  him  remember,  that,  properly  speaking,  man 
is  only  called  upon  to  act  in  the  present  Writing  is 
abuse  of  language :  reading  silently  to  one's  self  is  a 
[)rr}'  Bubstituie  for  speech.  Man  elTects  all  he  can 
upon  man  by  his  personaHty,  youth  is  most  powerful 
ufK}n  youth,  and  hence  also  arise  the  purest  influences. 
It  is  these  which  enliven  the  world,  and  allow  it 
neither  morjilly  nor  physically  to  perish.  I  had  inher- 
ited from  my  father  a  certain  didactic  loquacity ;  from 
my  mother  the  faculty  of  representing,  clearly  and 
forcibly,  ever}' thing  that  the  imagination  can  produce 
or  grasp,  of  giving  a  freshness  to  known  stories,  of 
inventing  and  relating  others,  —  nay,  of  inventing  in 
the  course  of  narration  By  my  paternal  endmvment 
I  was  for  the  most  part  annoying  to  the  company ;  for 
who  likes  to  listen  to  the  opinions  and  sentiments  of 
another,  especially  a  youth,  whose  judgment,  from 
defective  experience,  alwoys  seems  insnflicient  ?  My 
mother,  on  the  contnuy,  had  thoroughly  qualified  me 
for  social  conversation.  The  emptiest  tale  has  in 
itself  a  high  charm  for  the  im agination »  and  the  so)all- 
est  quantity  of  solid  matter  is  thankfully  received  by 
the  understanding. 
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By  such  recitals,  which  cost  me  nothing,  I  made 
myself  beloved  by  children,  excited  and  delighted 
youth,  and  drew  upon  myself  the  attention  of  older 
persons.  But  in  society,  such  as  it  commonly  is,  I 
was  soon  obliged  to  stop  these  exercises;  and  I  have 
thereby  lost  but  too  much  of  the  enjoyment  of  life  and 
of  free  mental  advancement.  Nevertheless,  both  these 
parental  gifts  accompanied  me  throughout  my  whole 
life,  imited  with  a  third;  namely,  the  necessity  of 
expressing  myself  figuratively  and  by  comparisons.  In 
consideration  of  these  peculiarities,  which  the  acute 
and  ingenious  Doctor  Gall  discovered  in  me  according 
to  his  theory,  he  assured  me  that  I  was,  properly 
speaking,  bom  for  a  popular  orator.  At  this  disclosure 
I  was  not  a  little  alarmed ;  for  if  it  were  well  founded, 
whatever  else  I  might  have  undertaken  would  have 
proved  a  failure,  from  the  fact  that  among  my  nation 
there  was  nothing  to  harangue  about. 


Part  the  Third 

Care  is  taken  that  trees  do  not  grow  into  ttie  sky. 


ELEVENTH  BOOK. 

After  I  had,  iu  that  bower  of  Seseiiheim,  finished 
my  tale,  in  which  the  ordinary  and  the  impossible  so 
agreeably  alternated,  I  pei*ceived  that  my  liearers,  who 
had  already  sho\m  j>ecuhar  sympathy,  were  now  en- 
chanted in  the  highest  dei^'ee  by  my  singular  narrative. 
They  pressed  me  urgently  to  write  dui.^'n  the  tale,  that 
they  might  often  repeat  it  by  reading  it  among  them- 
selves, and  to  others*  I  promised  this  the  more  will- 
ingly, as  I  thus  hoped  to  gain  a  pretext  for  repeating 
my  visit,  and  for  an  opportunity  of  forming  a  closer 
connection.  The  party  separated  for  a  moment  j  and 
all  were  inchned  to  feel,  that,  after  a  day  spent  in  so 
lively  a  manner,  the  evening  might  fall  mther  flat. 
From  this  anxiety  I  was  freed  by  my  friend,  who 
asked  permission  to  take  leave  at  once,  in  the  name  of 
us  both,  because,  as  an  industrious  academical  citizen, 
regular  in  his  studies,  he  wished  to  pass  the  night 
at  Drusenheim,  and  to  be  early  in  the  morning  at 
Strasburg. 

We  both  reached  our  iiight-C[uarters  iu  silence,  —  I, 
because  I  felt  a  grapple  on  my  heart,  which  drew  me 
back ;  he,  because  he  had  something  else  on  his  mind, 
which  he  told  me  as  soi>n  as  we  had  arrived.  "  It  is 
etrange,*'  he  began,  "  that  you  should  just  hit  upon 
this  tala  Did  not  you  remark  that  it  made  quite  a 
peculiar  impression  ? "  '*  Nay,"  answered  I,  '*  how 
could  I  help  observiug  that  the  elder  one  laughed  more 
than  was  consistent  at  certain  passages,  that  the 
younger  one  shook  her  head,  that  all  of  you  looked 
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significantly  at  each  other,  and  that  you  yourself  were 
nearly  put  out  of  countenance  ?  I  do  not  deny  that  I 
almost  felt  enibarratised  myself ;  for  it  struck  me  that 
it  was  perhaps  improper  to  tell  the  dear  girls  a  parcel 
of  stufl'  of  which  they  had  better  been  ignorant,  and  to 
give  them  such  a  bad  opinion  of  the  male  sex  as  they 
must  naturally  have  formed  from  the  character  of  the 
hero.'*  "  You  have  not  hit  it  at  all/*  said  he ;  "  and, 
indeed,  how  should  you  ?  These  dear  girls  are  not  so 
unacquainted  with  such  matters  as  you  imagine,  for  the 
great  society  around  them  gives  occasion  for  many 
reflections ;  and  there  happens  to  be,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Rhine,  exactly  such  a  married  pair  as  you  de- 
scribe,—  allowing  a  little  for  fancy  and  exaggeration,  — 
the  husband  just  as  tall,  stuitly,  and  heavy  ;  the  wife  so 
pretty  and  dainty,  that  he  could  easily  hold  her  in  his 
hand.  Their  mutual  position  in  other  respects,  their 
history  altogether,  so  exactly  accords  with  your  tale, 
that  the  girls  seriously  asked  me  whether  you  knew 
the  persons,  and  described  them  in  jest  I  assured 
them  that  you  did  not,  and  you  will  do  well  to  let  the 
tale  remain  unwritten,  Witli  the  assistance  of  delays 
and  pretexts,  we  may  soon  find  an  excuse/' 

I  was  much  astonished,  for  I  had  thought  of  no 
couple  on  this  or  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine ;  nay»  I 
could  not  have  stated  how  I  came  by  the  notion.  In 
thought  I  liked  to  sport  vdtli  such  pleasantries,  with- 
out auy  particular  reference ;  and  I  l>eheved  that,  if  I 
narrated  them,  it  would  be  the  same  with  others. 

When  I  returned  to  my  occupations  in  the  city,  I 
felt  them  more  than  usually  wearisome;  for  a  man 
born  to  activity  forms  plans  too  extensive  for  his 
capacity,  and  overburdens  himself  i^ith  labour.  This 
goes  on  very  well  till  some  physical  or  moral  impedi- 
ment comes  in  the  way,  and  clearly  shows  the  dispro- 
portion of  the  powers  to  the  undertaking, 

I  pursued  jurisprudence  with  as  much  diligence  fts 
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was  required  to  take  my  degree  with  some  credit. 
Medicine  charmed  me,  because  it  showed  nature,  if  it 
did  not  uufold  it  on  every  side ;  and  to  this  I  was 
attached  by  intercourse  and  habit.  To  society  I  was 
obliged  to  devote  some  time  and  attention ;  for  in 
many  families  I  had  fallen  in  for  much,  both  of  love 
and  honour.  All  this  might  have  been  carried  on,  had 
not  that  which  Herder  had  inculcated  pressed  upon 
me  with  an  infinite  weight.  He  had  torn  down  the 
curtain  which  concealed  from  me  the  poverty  of  Ger- 
man literature ;  he  had  ruthlessly  destroyed  so  many 
of  my  prejudices ;  in  the  sky  of  my  fatherland  there 
were  few  stars  of  importance  left  when  he  had  treated 
all  the  rest  as  so  many  transient  candle-suufT& ;  nay, 

y  own  hopes  and  fancies  respecting  myself  he  had 
spoiled,  that  I  began  to  doubt  my  own  capabilities. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  he  dmgged  me  on  to  the 
noble  broad  way  which  he  himself  was  inclined  to 
tread,  drew  my  attention  to  his  favourite  authors,  at 
the  head  of  whom  stood  Swift  and  Hamann,  and  shook 
me  up  with  more  force  than  he  had  bound  me  down. 
To  this  manifold  confusion  was  now  added  an  incipi- 
ent passion,  which,  while  it  threatened  to  absorb  me, 
might  indeed  draw  rae  from  other  relations,  but  could 
scarcely  elevate  rae  above  them.  Then  came  besides  a 
bodily  ailing,  which  made  me  feel  after  dinner  as  if 
my  throat  was  closed  up,  and  of  which  I  did  not  easily 
get  rid,  till  afterward,  when  I  abstained  fi*om  a  certain 
red  wine,  which  I  genemlly  and  very  willingly  drank 
in  the  boarding-house.  This  intolerable  inconvenience 
had  quitted  me  at  Sesenheim,  so  that  I  felt  double 
pleasure  in  being  there ;  but  when  I  came  back  to  my 
town-diet  it  returned,  to  ray  great  annoyance.  All 
this  made  me  thoughtful  and  morose,  and  my  outward 
appearance  probably  corresponded  with  my  inward 
feelinga 

In  a  worse  humour  than  ever,  l>ecau8e  the  malady 
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was  violent  after  dinner,  I  attended  the  clinical  lecture. 
The  great  care  and  cheerfulness  with  which  our  re- 
spected instructor  led  us  from  bed  to  bed  ;  the  minute 
observ'ation  of  important  symptoms ;  the  judgment  of 
the  cause  of  complaint  in  general  j  the  fine  Hippocratic 
mode  of  proceeding,  by  which,  without  theory,  and  out 
of  an  individual  experience,  the  forms  of  knowledge 
revealed  themselves;  the  addresses  with  which  he 
usually  crowned  his  lectures,  —  all  tliis  attracted  me 
toward  him,  and  made  a  strange  department,  into 
which  I  only  looked  as  through  a  crevice,  so  much  the 
more  agi-eeable  and  fascinating.  My  disgust  at  the 
invalids  gradually  decre-ased,  as  I  learned  to  change 
their  various  states  into  distinct  conceptions,  by  which 
recovery  and  the  restoration  of  the  human  form  and 
nature  appeared  posjsible.  He  probably  had  his  eye 
particularly  upon  me,  as  a  singular  young  man,  and 
pardoned  the  strange  anomaly  which  took  me  to  his 
lectures.  On  this  occasion  he  did  not  conclude  his 
lectiire,  as  usual,  with  a  doctrine  which  might  have 
reference  to  au  illness  that  had  been  observed,  but  said 
cheerfully,  "Gentlemen,  there  are  some  holidays  before 
us :  make  use  of  them  to  enliven  your  spirita  Studies 
must  not  only  L»e  pursued  with  seriousness  and  dili* 
gence,  but  also  with  cheerfulness  and  freedom  of  mind. 
Give  movement  to  your  bodies,  and  traverse  the  beau- 
tiful country  on  horseback  and  on  foot.  He  who  is  at 
home  will  take  delight  in  that  to  which  he  has  been 
accustomed ;  while  for  the  straoger  there  will  be  new 
impressions,  and  pleasant  reminiscences  in  future" 

There  were  only  two  of  us  to  whom  this  admonition 
could  be  directed.  May  the  recipe  have  \men  as  obvi- 
ous to  the  other  as  it  was  to  me  I  I  thuught  T  heard 
a  voic^  from  heaven,  and  made  all  the  haste  I  could  to 
order  a  horse  and  dress  myself  out  neatly.  I  sent  for 
Weyland,  but  he  was  not  to  l>e  fouod.  This  did  not 
delay  my  resolution;   but   the   preparations   uofortu- 
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nately  went  on  slowly,  and  I  could  not  depart  so  soon 
as  I  had  hoped.  Fast  as  I  itKle,  I  was  overtaken  by 
the  night.  The  way  was  not  to  be  mistaken »  and  the 
moon  shed  her  light  on  my  impassioned  project.  The 
night  was  windy  and  awful ;  and  I  dashed  on,  that  I 
might  not  have  to  w^ait  till  morning  before  I  could 
see  her. 

It  was  already  late  when  I  put  up  my  horse  at 
Sesenheim.  The  landlord,  in  answer  to  my  question, 
whether  there  w^as  still  hght  in  the  parsonage,  assured 
me  that  the  ladies  had  only  just  gone  home:  he 
thought  he  had  heard  they  were  still  expecting  a 
stranger.  This  did  not  please  me,  as  I  washed  to 
have  been  the  only  one.  I  hastened,  that,  late  as  I 
was,  I  might  at  least  appear  the  tirst  I  found  the 
two  sisters  sitting  at  the  door.  They  did  not  seem 
much  astonished ;  but  I  was,  when  Frederica  w^his- 
pered  into  Olivia's  ear,  loud  enough  for  me  to  hear, 
"Did  I  not  say  so?  Here  he  is!"  They  conducted 
me  into  a  ro<jni,  w^here  I  found  a  little  collation  set 
ouL  The  mother  greeted  me  as  an  uld  acquaintance ; 
and  the  elder  sister,  when  she  saw  me  in  the  light, 
broke  out  into  loud  laughter,  for  she  had  little  com- 
mand over  hei'self. 

After  this  first  and  somew^hat  mM  reception,  the 
conversation  became  at  once  free  and  cheerful;  and  a 
circumstance,  wliich  had  remained  concealed  from  me 
this  evening,  I  learned  on  the  following  day.  Fred- 
erica  had  predicted  that  I  .should  crtme ;  and  who  does 
not  feel  some  satisfaction  at  the  fulfilment  of  a  fore- 
boding, even  if  it  be  a  mournful  one  ?  All  presenti- 
ments, when  confirmed  by  the  event,  give  man  a  higher 
opinion  of  himself,  whether  it  be  that  he  thinks  him- 
self in  possession  of  so  fine  a  susceptibility  as  to  feel  a 
relation  in  the  distance,  or  acute  enough  to  perceive 
necessary  but  still  uncertain  associations.  Even  Olivia's 
laugh  remained  no  secret :  she  confessed  that  it  seemed 
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very  comical  to  see  me  dressed  and  decked  out  on  this 
occasion.  Frederica,  on  the  other  hand,  found  it  advan- 
tageous not  to  explain  such  a  phenomenon  as  vanity, 
but  rather  to  discover  in  it  a  wish  to  please  her. 

Early  in  the  morning  Frederica  asked  me  to  take  a 
walk.  Her  mother  and  sister  were  occupied  in  prepar- 
ing everything  for  the  reception  of  several  guests.  By 
the  side  of  this  beloved  girl  I  enjoyed  the  noble  Sun- 
day morning  in  the  country,  as  the  inestimable  Hebel 
has  depicted  it.  She  described  to  me  the  party  which 
was  expected,  and  asked  me  to  remain  by  her,  that 
all  the  pleasure  might,  if  possible,  be  common  to  us 
both,  and  be  enjoyed  in  a  certain  order.  "  Grenerally," 
she  said,  "  people  amuse  themselves  alone.  Sport  and 
play  is  very  lightly  tasted ;  so  that  at  last  nothing  is 
left  but  cards  for  one  part,  and  the  excitement  of 
dancing  for  the  other." 

We  therefore  sketched  our  plan  as  to  what  should 
be  done  after  dinner,  taught  each  other  some  new 
social  games,  and  were  united  and  happy,  when  the 
bell  summoned  us  to  church,  where,  by  her  side,  I 
found  a  somewhat  dry  sermon  of  her  father's  not  too 
long. 

The  presence  of  the  beloved  one  always  shortens 
time,  but  this  hour  passed  amid  peculiar  reflections.  I 
repeated  to  myself  the  good  qualities  which  she  had 
just  unfolded  so  freely  before  me,  —  her  circumspect 
cheerfulness,  her  naxvetS  combined  with  self-conscious- 
ness, her  hilarity  with  foresight,  —  qualities  which 
seem  incompatible,  but  which  nevertheless  were  found 
together  in  her,  and  gave  a  pleasing  character  to  her 
outward  appearance.  But  now  I  had  to  make  more 
serious  reflections  upon  myself,  which  were  somewhat 
prejudicial  to  a  free  state  of  cheerfulness. 

Since  that  impassioned  girl  had  cursed  and  sanctified 
my  hps  (for  every  consecration  involves  both),  I  had, 
superstitiously  enough,  taken  care  not  to  kiss  any  girl. 
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because  I  feared  that  I  might  injure  her  in  some 
unheartl*of  spiritual  manner.  I  therefore  subdued 
every  desire  by  which  a  youth  feels  impelled  to  win 
from  a  channing  girl  this  favour,  which  says  much  or 
littla  But  even  iu  the  most  decorous  company  a 
heavy  trial  awaited  me.  Those  little  games,  as  they 
are  called,  w^hich  are  more  or  le^ss  ingenious,  and  by 
which  a  joyous  youog  circle  is  collected  and  combined, 
depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  forfeits,  in  the  calling 
in  of  which  kisses  have  no  small  value.  1  had  re- 
solved, once  for  all  not  to  kiss ;  and,  as  every  want  or 
impediment  stiimilates  us  to  an  activity  to  which  w^e 
should  otherwise  not  fc-el  inclined,  I  exerted  all  the 
talent  and  humour  1  posseBsed  to  help  myself  through, 
and  thus  to  win  rather  than  lose,  before  the  company 
and  for  the  company.  When  a  verse  was  desired  for 
the  redem|Ttion  of  a  forfeit,  the  demand  was  usually 
directed  to  me.  Now,  I  was  alw^ays  prepared,  and  on 
such  occasions  contrived  to  bring  out  something  in 
praise  of  the  hostess,  or  of  some  lady  who  had  con- 
ducted herself  most  agreeably  toward  me.  If  it  hap- 
pened that  a  kiss  was  impost  upon  me  at  all  events^ 
I  endeavoured  to  escape  by  some  turn  which  was 
considered  satisfactory:  and,  as  I  had  time  to  reflect 
on  the  matter  beforehand,  I  was  never  in  want  of  vari- 
ous elegant  excuses ;  although  those  made  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  were  always  most  successfuL 

When  we  reached  home,  the  guests,  who  had  arrived 
from  several  quarters,  were  buzzing  merrily  one  with 
another,  until  Fred  erica  collected  them  together,  and 
invited  and  conducted  them  to  a  walk  to  that  charm- 
ing spot.  There  they  found  an  abundant  collation, 
and  wished  to  fill  up  with  social  games  the  period 
before  dinner.  Here,  by  agreement  with  Frederics, 
though  she  did  not  know  my  secret,  I  contrived  to  get 
up  and  go  through  games  without  forfeits,  and  redemp- 
tions of  forfeits  without  kissing. 
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My  skill  and  readiDess  were  so  much  the  more 
necessary,  as  the  compauy,  which  was  otherwise  quite 
strange  to  me,  seemed  to  have  suspected  some  conneo 
tion  betweeu  lue  and  the  dear  gii^I,  and  roguishly  took 
the  greatest  pains  to  force  upon  me  that  which  I 
secretly  endeavoured  to  avoid.  For  in  such  circles,  if 
people  i>ereeive  a  growing  inclination  between  two 
young  persons,  they  try  to  make  them  confused,  or  to 
bring  them  closer  together;  just  as  afterward,  when 
once  a  passion  has  been  declared,  they  take  trouble  on 
purpose  to  part  them  again.  Thus,  to  the  man  of  so- 
ciety, it  is  totally  indifferent  whether  he  confers  a 
benefit  or  an  injury,  provided  he  be  amused. 

That  morning  1  could  observe,  with  more  attention, 
the  whole  character  of  Frederica  ;  so  that,  for  the  whole 
time,  she  always  remained  to  me  the  same.  The 
friendly  gre-etings  of  the  peasants,  which  were  espe- 
cially addressed  to  her,  gave  me  to  understand  that  she 
was  beneficent  to  them,  and  created  in  them  an  agree* 
able  feeling.  The  elder  sister  remained  at  home  with 
her  mother.  Nothing  that  demanded  bodily  exertion 
was  required  of  Frederica;  but  she  was  spared,  they 
said,  on  account  of  her  che^st. 

There  are  women  who  especially  please  us  in  a 
room,  others  who  look  better  in  the  open  air,  Fred- 
erica belonged  to  the  latter.  Her  whole  nature,  her 
form,  never  appeared  more  charming  than  when  she 
moved  along  an  elevated  footpath.  The  grace  of  her 
deportment  seemed  to  vie  with  the  flowery  earth,  and 
the  indcstmctihle  cheerfulness  tif  her  countenance  with 
the  blue  sky.  This  refreshing  atmosphere  which  sur- 
rounded her  she  carried  home ;  and  it  miglit  soon  be 
perceived  that  she  understood  how  to  reconcile  diflBcuU 
ties,  and  to  obliterate  with  ease  the  impression  made 
by  little  unpleasant  contingencies. 

The  purest  joy  we  can  feel  with  respect  to  a  beloved 
person  is,  to  find  that  she  pleases  others.     Frederica's 
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conduct  in  society  was  beneficent  to  alL  In  walks, 
she  floated  about,  an  animating  spirit,  and  knew  how 
to  supply  the  gaps  which  might  arise  here  and  there. 
The  lightness  of  her  movements  we  have  already  com- 
mended, and  she  was  most  graceful  when  she  ran.  As 
the  deer  seems  just  to  fultil  its  destination  when  it 
lightly  flies  over  the  sprouting  corn,  so  did  her  p>ecuL 
iar  nature  seem  most  plainly  to  express  itself  when  she 
ran  with  light  steps  over  mead  and  furrow,  to  fetch 
something  wMch  had  been  forgotten,  to  seek  something 
which  had  l>een  lost,  to  summon  a  distant  couple,  or  to 
order  something  oecessiiry.  On  these  occasions  she 
was  never  out  of  breath,  and  always  kept  her  eqnihb- 
rium.  Hence  the  great  anxiety  of  her  pai-eots  with 
respect  to  her  cliest  must  to  many  have  appeared 
excessive. 

Her  father,  who  often  accompanied  us  through 
meadows  and  fields,  was  not  always  provided  with  a 
suitable  compamon.  On  liis  account  I  joined  him; 
and  he  did  not  fail  to  touch  oncjd  more  upon  his 
favourite  theme,  and  circumstantially  to  tell  me  about 
the  propostid  building  of  the  parsonage.  He  particu- 
larly regi-etted  that  he  could  not  again  get  the  carefully 
finished  sket<jhes,  so  as  t*)  meditate  upon  them,  and  to 
consider  tliis  or  that  ini  prove  men  t.  I  observed,  that  the 
loss  might  he  easily  supplietl,  and  odered  to  prepare  a 
ground'plan,  upon  which,  after  all,  everything  chiefly 
depended.  With  this  he  was  highly  pleased,  and 
settled  that  we  should  have  the  assistance  of  the 
schoolmaster,  to  stir  up  whom  he  at  once  hurried  off, 
that  the  yard  and  foot-measure  might  be  ready  early 
on  the  morrow. 

When  he  had  gone,  Frederica  said,  "  You  are  right 
to  humour  my  dear  father  on  liis  weak  side,  and  not, 
Hke  others,  who  get  weary  of  this  subject,  to  avoid 
him,  or  to  break  it  qK  I  must,  indeed,  confess  to  you 
that  the  rest  of  us  do  not  desire  this  building ;  it  would 
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be  too  expensive  for  the  congregation  and  for  us  also. 
A  new  house,  new  furniture !  Our  guests  would  not 
feel  more  comfortable  with  us,  now  they  are  once  ac- 
customed to  the  old  building.  Here  we  can  treat  them 
hberally :  there  we  should  find  ourselves  straitened 
in  a  wider  sphere.  Thus  the  matter  stands;  but  do 
not  you  fail  to  be  agreeable,  I  thank  you  for  it  from 
my  heart." 

Another  lady  who  joined  us  asked  about  some 
novels,  —  whether  Frederira  had  read  them.  She  an- 
swered in  the  negative,  for  she  had  read  but  little 
altogether.  She  had  grown  up  in  a  cheerful,  decorous 
enjoyment  of  life,  and  was  cultivated  accordingly.  I 
had  '*The  Vicar  of  Wakefield"  on  the  tip  of  my 
tongue,  but  did  not  venture  to  profuse  it,  the  simi- 
larity of  the  situations  being  too  striking  and  too  im- 
portant. "  1  am  very  fond  of  reading  novels,"  she  said : 
"  one  finds  in  them  such  nice  people,  whom  one  would 
like  to  resemble." 

The  measurement  of  the  house  took  place  the  fol- 
lowing day.  It  was  a  somewhat  slow  proceeding,  as  I 
was  as  little  accustomed  to  such  arts  as  the  school- 
master. At  last  a  tolerable  project  came  to  my  aid* 
The  good  father  told  me  his  views,  and  was  not  dis- 
pleased when  I  asked  permission  to  prepare  the  plan 
more  conveniently  in  the  town.  Fre^ierica  dismissed 
me  with  joy :  she  was  convinced  of  my  afTection,  and 
I  of  hers:  and  the  six  leagues  no  longer  apiieared  a 
distance.  It  was  so  easy  to  travel  to  Drusenheim  in 
the  diligence,  and  by  this  vehicle,  as  weU  as  by  mes- 
sengers, ordinary  and  extraordinary,  to  keep  up  a  con- 
nection ;  George  being  entnisted  with  the  despatches. 

When  I  had  arrived  in  the  town,  I  occupied  myself 
in  the  earliest  hours  (for  there  was  no  notion  of  a  long 
sleep)  with  the  plan,  which  I  drew  as  neatly  as  pos* 
aible.  In  the  meantime  I  had  sent  Frederica  some 
books,  accompanied  by  a  few  kind  words,     I  receiv©d_ 
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an  answer  at  once,  and  was  charmed  with  her  light, 
pretty,  hearty  hand.  Cont^^nts  and  style  were  natural, 
good,  amiable,  as  if  they  came  from  withia ;  and  thus 
the  pleasing  impression  she  had  made  upon  me  was 
ever  kept  up  and  renewed.  I  but  too  readily  recalled 
to  myself  the  endowments  of  her  beautiful  nature,  and 
nurtured  the  hope  that  I  should  see  her  soon,  and  for  a 
longer  time,  ' 

There  was  now  no  more  any  need  of  an  address  from 
our  gotxl  instructor.  He  had  by  those  Tvords,  spoken 
at  the  right  time,  so  completely  cured  me,  that  I  had 
no  particular  inclination  to  see  him  and  his  patients 
again.  The  correspondence  with  Frederica  became 
more  animated.  Siie  invited  me  to  a  festival,  to  which 
also  some  friends  from  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine 
would  come.  I  was  to  make  arrangements  for  a  longer 
time.  This  T  did  by  packing  a  stont  poitmantcau  upon 
the  diligence,  and  in  a  few  hours  I  was  in  her  presence. 
I  found  a  large,  merry  party,  took  the  father  aside,  and 
handed  him  the  plan,  at  which  lie  testified  great  de- 
light. I  talked  over  with  him  what  I  had  thought 
while  completing  it.  He  was  quite  beside  himself 
with  joy,  and  especially  praised  the  neatness  of  the 
drawing.  This  1  had  practised  from  my  youth  up- 
wards, and  had  on  this  occasion  taken  especial  pains, 
with  the  finest  pai:>er.  Rut  this  pleasure  was  very  soon 
marred  for  our  good  host,  when,  against  my  counsel, 
and  in  the  Joy  of  his  heart,  he  laid  the  sketch  before 
the  company.  Far  from  uttering  the  desired  sympathy, 
gome  thought  nothing  at  all  of  this  precious  work ; 
others,  who  thought  they  knew  something  of  the  mat* 
ter,  made  it  still  worse,  blaming  the  sketch  as  not 
artistical,  and,  when  the  old  man  looked  off  for  a 
moment,  handled  the  clean  sheets  as  if  they  were  only 
so  many  rough  draughts;  while  one,  with  the  hard 
strokes  of  a  lead-pencil,  marked  his  plans  of  improve- 
ment on  the  fine  paper  in  such  a  manner  that  a  resto- 
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ration  of  the  primitive  purity  was  not  to  be  thought 
ot 

I  was  scarcely  able  to  console  the  extremely  irritated 
man,  whose  pleasures  had  been  so  outrageously  de- 
stroyed, much  as  I  assured  him  that  I  myself  looked 
upon  them  only  as  sketches,  which  we  would  talk  over, 
and  on  which  we  would  construct  new  drawings.  In 
spite  of  all  this  he  went  ofif  in  a  very  ill  humour ;  and 
Frederica  thanked  me  for  my  attention  to  her  father, 
as  well  as  for  my  patience  during  the  unmannerly  con- 
duct of  the  other  guests. 

But  I  could  feel  no  pain  nor  ill  humour  in  her 
presence.  The  party  consisted  of  young  and  tolerably 
noisy  friends,  whom,  nevertheless,  an  old  gentleman 
tried  to  outdo,  proposing  even  odder  stuflF  than  they 
practised.  Already,  at  breakfast,  the  wine  had  not  been 
spared.  At  a  very  well-furnished  dinner-table  there 
was  no  want  of  any  enjoyment;  and  the  feast  was 
rehshed  the  more  by  everybody,  after  the  violent  bodily 
exercise  during  the  somewhat  warm  weather;  and  if 
the  oflBcial  gentleman  went  a  little  too  far  in  the  good 
things,  the  young  people  were  not  left  much  behind  him. 

I  was  happy  beyond  all  bounds  at  the  side  of  Fred- 
erica, —  talkative,  merry,  ingenious,  forward,  and  yet 
kept  in  moderation  by  feeling,  esteem,  and  attachment. 
She,  in  a  similar  position,  was  open,  cheerful,  sympa- 
thising, and  communicative.  We  all  appeared  to  live 
for  the  company,  and  yet  lived  only  for  each  other. 

After  the  meal  they  sought  the  shade  ;  social  games 
were  begun,  and  the  turn  came  to  forfeits.  On  redeem- 
ing the  forfeits,  everything  of  every  kind  was  carried  to 
excess :  the  gestures  which  were  commanded,  the  acts 
which  were  to  be  done,  the  problems  which  were  to  be 
solved,  all  showed  a  mad  joy  which  knew  no  Hmita  I 
myself  heightened  these  wild  jokes  by  many  a  comical 
prank,  and  Frederica  shone  by  many  a  droll  thought ; 
she  appeared  to  me   more   charming  than   ever,  all 
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hypochondriacal  fiiiperstitious  fancies  had  vanished : 
and,  when  the  opportunity  otfei*ed  of  heartily  kissing 
one  whom  I  loved  so  tenderly,  I  did  not  miss  it,  stiU 
less  did  I  deny  myself  a  repetition  of  this  pleasure. 

The  company's  hope  of  having  some  music  was  at 
last  satisfied :  it  was  heard,  and  all  hastened  to  the 
dance,  Aliemandes,  waltzing  and  turning,  were  begin- 
ning, middle  and  end.  All  had  given  up  to  this 
national  dance,  —  even  I  did  honour  enough  to  my 
private  dancing-mistress ;  and  Frederica,  who  danced 
as  she  walked,  sprang,  and  ran,  was  delighted  to  find 
in  me  a  very  expert  partner.  We  geueraHy  kept 
together,  but  were  soon  obliged  to  leave  off;  and  she 
was  advised  on  all  sides  not  to  go  on  any  farther 
in  this  wild  manner.  We  consoled  ourselves  by  a 
solitary  walk,  hand  in  hand,  and,  when  we  had  reached 
that  quiet  spot,  by  the  warmest  embrace,  and  the  most 
faithful  assurance  that  we  loved  each  other  heartily. 

Older  persons,  who  had  risen  with  us  from  the  game, 
took  us  with  them.  At  sup[>er  people  did  not  return 
to  their  sober  senses  either.  Dancing  went  on  far  into 
the  night,  and  there  was  as  httle  want  of  healths  and 
other  incitements  to  drinking  as  at  noon, 

I  had  scarcely  fur  a  few  hunrs  slept  very  profoundly, 
w^hen  1  was  awakened  by  a  heat  and  tumult  in  my 
blood.  It  is  at  such  times  and  in  such  situations  that 
care  and  repentance  usually  attack  a  man,  who  is 
stretched  out  defenceless.  My  imagination  at  once 
presented  to  me  the  hveliest  forms  :  I  saw  Lucinda, 
how,  after  the  most  ardent  kiss,  she  passionately 
receded  from  me,  and,  with  glowing  cheek  and  spark- 
ling eyes,  uttered  that  curse,  by  which  sbe  intended  to 
menace  her  sister  only,  but  by  which  she  also  uncon- 
sciously menaced  innocent  persons,  wlio  were  unknowTi 
to  her.  I  saw  Frederica  standing  opposite  to  her, 
paralysed  at  the  sight,  pale,  and  feeling  the  conse- 
quences of  the  cui-se,  of  which  she  knew  nothing,     I 
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found  myself  between  them,  as  little  able  to  ward  off 
the  spiritual  effects  of  the  adventure  as  to  avoid  the 
evil-boding  kiss.  The  delicate  health  of  Frederica 
seemed  to  hasten  the  threatened  calamity;  and  now 
her  love  to  me  wore  a  most  uohappy  aspect,  and  I 
vrished  myself  at  the  other  side  of  the  world. 

But  somethiug  still  more  painful  to  me,  which  lay 
in  tlie  backgrouud,  I  will  not  conceal.  A  certain  con- 
ceit kept  that  superstition  alive  in  mej  my  lips, 
whether  consecrated  or  cursed,  appeared  to  me  mare 
important  than  usual ;  and  with  no  little  complacency 
was  I  aware  of  my  self-denying  conduct,  in  renouncing 
many  an  imiocent  pleasure,  partly  to  preserve  my 
magical  advantage,  partly  to  avoid  injuring  a  harmless 
being  by  giving  it  np. 

But  now  aE  was  lost  and  irrevocable :  I  had  returned 
into  a  mere  common  position ;  and  I  thought  that  I 
had  harmed,  irretrievably  injured,  the  dearest  of  beinga 
Thus,  far  from  my  being  freed  from  the  curse,  it  was 
flung  back  from  my  lips  into  my  own  heart. 

All  tMs  together  raged  in  my  blood,  already  excited 
by  love  and  passion,  wine  and  dancing,  confused  my 
thoughts  and  tortured  my  feeliugs,  so  that,  especially 
as  contrastal  with  the  joys  of  the  day  l>efore,  I  was  in 
a  state  of  despair  wbidi  seemed  unbounded.  Fortu- 
nately dayhght  j>eered  in  upon  me  through  a  chink  in 
the  shutter;  and  the  snn,  vanquishing  all  the  powers 
of  night,  set  me  again  upon  my  feet :  I  was  soon  in 
the  open  air,  and  refreshed,  if  not  restored. 

SuperHtilion,  like  many  other  fancies,  very  easily 
loses  in  power,  when,  instead  of  Battering  our  vanity, 
it  stands  in  its  way,  and  would  fain  produce  an  evil 
hour  to  this  delicate  being.  We  then  see  well  enough 
that  we  can  get  rid  of  it  when  we  clioose :  we  renounce 
it  the  more  easily,  as  all  of  which  we  deprive  ourselvea 
turns  to  our  own  advantage.  The  sight  of  Frederica, 
the  feeling  of  her  love,  the  cheerfulness  of  everything 
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around  me,  all  reproved  me,  that,  in  the  midat  of  the 
happiest  days,  I  could  harbour  such  dismal  night'-hirds 
in  my  bosom.  The  confidiug  eouduL't  of  the  dear  girl, 
which  bei'-ame  more  and  more  intimate,  made  me 
thoroughly  rejoiced  ;  and  I  felt  truly  happy  when,  at 
parting,  she  openly  gave  a  kiss  to  me,  as  well  as  the 
other  friends  and  i^elations. 

In  the  city  many  occupations  and  dissipatioas 
awaited  uie,  from  the  midst  of  which  I  collected  myself 
for  the  sake  of  my  beloved,  by  means  of  a  correspond- 
ence, which  we  regularly  establislied.  Even  in  her 
letters  she  always  remained  the  same;  whether  she 
related  anything  new,  or  alluded  to  well-known  occur- 
rences, lightly  described  or  cursoiiiy  reflected,  it 
was  always  as  if,  even  witli  her  pen,  she  appeared 
going,  coming,  running,  bounding  with  a  step  as  Hght 
as  it  was  sure.  I  also  liked  very  much  to  write  to 
her,  for  the  act  of  rendering  present  her  good  qualities 
increased  my  affection  even  during  absence ;  so  that 
this  intercourse  was  little  inferior  to  a  personal 
one,  —  nay,  afterward  became  pleasanter  and  dearer 
to  me. 

For  that  superstition  had  been  forced  to  give  w^ay 
altogether.  It  was  indeed  based  u|Mjn  tlie  inijircssions 
of  earUer  years  ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  day,  the  Liveliness 
rot  youth,  the  intercourse  with  cold,  sensible  men,  all 
ras  unfavouralile  to  it,  so  that  it  would  not  have  been 
easy  to  find  among  all  who  surrounded  me  a  single 
person  to  whom  a  confession  of  my  whims  w^ouhl  not 
have  been  perfectly  ridiculous.  But  the  worst  of  it 
was»  that  the  fancy,  wliile  it  fled,  left  behind  it  a  real 
contemplation  of  that  state  in  which  young  people 
are  placed,  whose  early  afl'cctious  can  promise  them- 
selves no  lasting  result,  80  Uttle  was  I  assisted  in 
getting  free  from  error,  that  understanding  and  reflec- 
tion used  me  stiU  worse  in  this  instance.  My  passion 
increased  the  more  1  learned  to  know  the  virtue  of  the 
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excellent  gixl ;  and  the  time  approached  when  I  was 
to  lose,  perhaps  for  ever,  so  much  that  was  dear  and 
good. 

We  had  quietly  and  pleasantly  passed  a  long  time 
together,  when  friend  Weyland  had  the  waggery  to 
bring  with  him  to  Sesenheim  "The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field/' and,  when  they  were  talking  of  reading  aloud,  to 
hand  it  over  to  me  unexpectedly,  as  if  nothing  further 
was  to  be  said.  I  managed  to  collect  myself,  and  read 
with  as  much  cheerfulness  and  freedom  as  I  could. 
Even  the  faces  of  my  hearers  at  once  brightened,  and 
it  did  not  seem  unpleasant  to  them  to  be  again  forced 
to  a  compariBon.  If  they  had  found  comical  coim- 
terparts  to  Saymond  and  Melusina,  they  here  saw 
themselves  in  a  glass  which  by  no  means  gave  a 
distorted  likenesa  They  did  not  openly  confess,  but 
they  did  not  deny,  that  they  were  moving  among  per- 
sons akin,  both  by  mind  and  feeling. 

All  men  of  a  good  disposition  feel,  with  increasing 
cultivation,  that  they  have  a  double  part  to  play  in  the 
world,  —  a  real  one  and  an  ideal  one ;  and  in  this 
feeling  is  the  ground  of  everything  noble  to  be  sought. 
The  real  part  which  has  been  assigned  to  us  we  experi- 
ence but  too  plainly ;  with  respect  to  the  second,  we 
seldom  come  to  a  clear  understanding  about  it.  Man 
may  seek  his  higher  destination  on  earth  or  in  heaven, 
in  the  present  or  in  the  future :  he  yet  remains  on  this 
account  exposed  to  an  eternal  wavering,  to  an  influence 
from  without  which  ever  disturbs  him,  until  he  once 
for  all  makes  a  resolution  to  declare  that  that  is  right 
which  is  suitable  to  himself. 

Among  the  most  venial  attempts  to  acquire  some- 
thing higher,  to  place  one's  self  on  an  equality  with 
something  higher,  may  be  classed  the  youthful  impulse 
to  compare  one's  self  with  the  characters  in  novels. 
This  is  highly  innocent,  and,  whatever  may  be  urged 
against  it,  the  very  reverse  of  mischievoua     It  amuses 
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at  times  when  we  should  necessarily  die  of  ennui,  or 
grasp  at  the  reaction  of  passion. 

How  often  is  repeated  the  litany  attont  the  mischief 
of  novels !  and  yet  what  misfortune  is  it  if  a  pretty 
girl  or  a  handsome  young  man  put  themselves  in  the 
place  of  a  permjn  who  fares  better  or  worse  than  them* 
leelves  ?  Is  the  citizen  life  worth  so  much  ?  or  do  the 
■necessities  of  the  day  so  completely  absorb  the  man, 
that  he  must  refuse  every  beautiful  demand  which 
is  made  upon  him  ? 

The  historico-poetical  Christian  names  w^hich  have 
intruded  into  the  German  church  in  the  place  of  the 
sacred  names,  not  unfrequently  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  officiating  clergj'mau,  are  without  doubt  to  be 
regarded  as  small  ramifications  of  the  romanticcv 
Btical  pictures-  This  very  impulse  to  honour  one*s 
Ichdd  by  a  well-sounding  name  —  even  if  the  name  has 
^nothing  further  behind  it  —  is  praiseworthy  ;  and  this 
connection  of  an  imaginary  world  with  the  real  one 
■  diffuses  an  agreealde  lustre  over  the  whole  life  of  the 
erson.  A  beautiful  child,  whom  with  satisfaction  we 
call  *'  Bertha"  we  !?hou!d  think  we  offended  if  we  were 
to  call  it  "  Urselblandine/'  With  a  cultivated  man, 
not  to  say  a  lover,  such  a  name  would  certainly  falter 
on  the  lips.  The  cold  world,  which  judges  only  from 
one  side,  is  not  to  he  blamed  if  it  sets  down  as  ridic- 
ulous and  objeetitmable  all  that  comes  forward  as 
imagint^ry ;  but  the  thinking  counoisseur  of  mankind 
must  know  how  to  estimate  it  according  to  its  worth. 

For  the  position  of  the  loving  couple  on  the  fair 
Rhinc]>ank,  this  comparison,  to  which  a  wag  had  com- 
pelled them,  |»rodm'ed  the  most  agreeable  results.  We 
do  not  meditate  on  ourselves  wlien  we  look  in  a 
mirror;  but  we  feel  that  we  exist,  and  allow  ourselves 
trt  pass.  Thus  is  it  nlso  with  those  moral  imitations, 
in  which  we  recognise  our  maimers  and  inclinations, 
our  habits  and  peculiarities,  as  in  a  silhouette,  and 
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strive  to  grasp  it  and  embrace  it  with  brotherly 
aflfection. 

The  habit  of  being  together  became  more  and  more 
confirmed^  and  nothing  else  was  known  but  that  I 
belonged  to  this  circle.  The  affair  was  allowed  to  take 
its  coarse  without  the  question  being  directly  asked  as 
to  what  was  to  be  the  result.  And  what  parents  are 
there  who  do  not  find  themselves  compelled  to  let 
daughters  and  sons  continue  for  awhile  in  such  a 
wavering  condition,  until  accidentally  something  is 
confirmed  for  life,  better  than  it  could  have  been  pro- 
duced by  a  long-arranged  plan. 

It  was  thought  that  perfect  confidence  could  be 
placed,  both  in  Frederica's  sentiments  and  in  my  recti- 
tude, of  which,  on  account  of  my  forbearance,  even 
from  innocent  caresses,  a  favourable  opinion  had  been 
entertained.  We  were  left  unobserved,  as  was  gen- 
erally the  custom,  there  and  then ;  and  it  depended  on 
ourselves  to  go  over  the  country,  with  a  larger  or 
smaller  party,  and  to  visit  the  friends  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. On  both  sides  of  the  Ehine,  in  Hagenau,  Fort 
Louis,  Philippsburg,  the  Ortenau,  I  found  dispersed 
those  persons  whom  I  had  seen  united  at  Sesenheim, 
every  one  by  himself,  a  friendly,  hospitable  host,  throw- 
ing open  kitchen  and  cellar  just  as  willingly  as  gardens 
and  vineyards,  —  nay,  the  whole  spot.  The  islands  on 
the  Rhine  were  often  a  goal  for  our  water-expeditions. 
There,  without  pity,  we  put  the  cool  inhabitants  of  the 
clear  Rhine  iato  the  kettle,  on  the  spit,  into  the  boiling 
fat,  and  would  here,  perhaps  more  than  was  reasonable, 
have  settled  ourselves  in  the  snug  fishermen's  huts,  if 
the  abominable  Rhine-gnats  (Shein-schnaken)  had  not, 
after  some  hours,  driven  us  away.  At  this  intolerable 
interruption  of  one  of  our  most  charming  parties  of 
pleasure,  when  everything  else  was  prosperous,  when 
the  affection  of  the  lovers  seemed  to  increase  with  the 
good  success  of  the  enterprise,  and  we  had  neverthe- 
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I  "Come  home  too  soon,  unsuitably  and  inopportunely, 
I  actually,  in  the  presence  of  the  good  reverend  father, 
broke  out  into  blasphemous  expressions,  and  assured 
him  that  these  gnats  alone  were  sufficient  to  take  from 
me  the  thought  that  a  good  and  wise  Deity  had  created 
the  world.  The  pious  old  gentleman,  by  way  of  reply, 
solemnly  called  me  to  ortler,  and  explaiued  to  me  that 
these  guaUs  and  other  vermin  had  not  arisen  until  after 
the  fall  of  our  tirst  pareota,  or  that,  if  there  were  any 
of  them  in  parathse,  they  had  only  pleasantly  hummed 
there,  and  had  not  stung.  Although  I  felt  calmed  at 
once,  —  for  an  ang!y  man  may  e^isily  Ite  apj>eased  if 
we  can  succeed  ui  making  him  smile,  -^  1  nevertheless 
assertetl  that  there  was  no  need  of  the  angel  with 
the  burning  sword  to  drive  the  guilty  pair  out  of  the 
garden  ;  my  host,  I  said,  must  rather  allow  me  to  think 
that  this  was  effected  by  means  of  great  gnats  on  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  And  thus  I  again  made 
him  laugh ;  for  the  old  man  understood  a  joke,  or  at 
any  rate  let  one  pass. 

However,  the  enjoyment  of  the  daytime  and  season 
in  this  noble  cram  try  was  more  serious  and  more 
elevating  to  tiie  heart.  One  had  only  to  resign  one's 
self  to  the  present,  to  enjoy  the  clearness  of  the  pure 
sky,  the  hrilliaucy  of  the  rich  earth,  the  mild  evenings, 
the  warm  nights,  !>y  the  side  of  a  bcluved  une,  or  in 
her  vicinity.  For  month s  together  we  were  favoured 
with  pure  ethereal  moniings,  when  the  sky,  having 
watered  the  earth  with  superfluous  dew,  displayed  all 
its  magnificence ;  and,  that  this  spectacle  might  not 
liecome  too  simple,  eh)uds  afte.r  clouds  piled  themselves 
over  the  distant  uiountains,  now  in  this  spot,  now  in 
that.  They  stCMjd  for  days,  nay,  for  weeks,  without 
obscuring  the  pure  sky  ;  and  even  the  transient  storms 
refreshed  tlie  countr)-,  and  gave  lustre  to  the  gi'eeo, 
which  again  glistened  in  the  sunshine  before  it  could 
become  dry.      The  double  rainbow,  the  two-coloured 
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borders  of  a  dark  gray  and  nearly  black  rtteak  in  the 
sky,  were  nobler,  more  highly  coloured,  more  decided, 
but  also  more  transient,  than  I  had  ever  observed. 
In  the  midst  of  these  objects,  the  desire  of  poetising, 
which  I  had  not  felt  for  a  long  tim6,  again  came 
forward.  For  Frederica  I  composed  many  songs  to 
well-known  melodies.  They  would  have  made  a  pretty 
little  book :  a  few  of  them  still  remain,  and  will  easily 
be  found  among  my  othera 

Since,  on  account  of  my  strange  studies  and  other 
circumstances,  I  was  often  compelled  to  return  to  the 
town,  there  arose  for  our  affection  a  new  life,  which 
preserved  us  from  all  that  unpleasantness  which  usually 
attaches  itself  as  an  annoying  consequence  to  such 
Uttle  love  affaira  Though  far  from  me,  she  yet  laboured 
for  me,  and  thought  of  some  new  amusement  against 
I  should  return;  though  far  from  her,  I  employed 
myself  for  her,  that  by  some  new  gift  or  new  notion  I 
myself  might  be  again  new  to  her.  Painted  ribbons 
had  then  just  come  into  fashion :  I  painted  at  once  for 
her  a  few  pieces,  and  sent  them  on  with  a  little  poem, 
as  on  this  occasion  I  was  forced  to  stop  away  longer 
than  I  had  anticipated.  That  I  mig^t  fulfil  and  even 
go  beyond  my  promise  of-  getting  for  her  father  a  new 
and  elaborated  plan,  I  persuaded  a  young  adept  in 
architecture  to  work  instead  of  myself.  He  took  as 
much  pleasure  in  the  task  as  he  had  kindness  for  me, 
and  was  still  further  animated  by  the  hope  of  a  good 
reception  in  so  agreeable  a  family.  He  finished  the 
ground-plan,  sketch,  and  section  of  the  house ;  court- 
yard and  garden  were  not  forgotten;  and  a  detailed 
but  very  moderate  estimate  was  added,  to  show  the 
possibility  of  carrying  out  an  extensive  project 

These  testimonials  of  our  friendly  endeavours  ob- 
tained for  us  the  kindest  reception:  and,  since  the 
good  father  saw  that  we  had  the  best  vrill  to  serve 
him,  he  came  forward  with  one  ¥dsh  more ;  it  was  the 
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wish  to  see  his  pretty  but  one-coloured  chair  adorned 
with  flowers  and  other  ornaments.  We  showed  our- 
selves accommodating.  Colours,  pencils,  and  other 
requisites  were  fetchetl  from  the  tradesmen  and  apothe- 
caries of  the  nearest  towns.  But,  that  we  might  not 
be  wanting  in  a  "  Wakefield "  mistake,  we  did  not 
remark*  until  all  had  been  most  industriously  and 
variously  painted,  that  we  bad  taken  the  wrong  varnish, 
which  would  not  dry :  neither  sunshine  nor  draught, 
neither  fair  nor  wet  weather,  were  of  any  avaib  In 
the  mean  while  w^e  were  obliged  to  make  use  of  an 
old  lumber-room,  and  nothing  was  left  us  but  to  rub 
out  the  ornaments  with  more  aasiduity  than  we  had 
painted  them.  The  unpleasantness  of  this  work  was 
still  increased  wlien  the  girls  entreated  us,  for  Heaven^s 
sake,  to  proceed  slowly  and  cautiously,  for  the  sake  of 
sparing  the  ground ;  which,  however,  after  this  opera- 
tion, was  not  again  to  be  restored  to  its  former  bril- 
liancy. 

By  such  httle  disagreeable  contingencies  which  hap- 
pened at  intervals,  we  were,  however,  just  as  little 
interrupted  in  our  cheerful  Mfe  as  Doctor  Primrose  and 
his  amiable  family ;  for  many  an  unexpected  pleasure 
befeE  both  ourselves  and  our  friends  and  neighbours. 
Weddings  and  christenings,  the  erection  of  a  building, 
an  inheritance,  a  prize  in  the  lottery,  were  reciprocally 
announced  and  enjoyed.  We  shared  all  joy  together, 
Eke  a  common  property,  and  wished  to  heighten  it  by 
mind  and  love.  It  was  not  the  first  nor  the  last  time 
that  I  found  myself  in  families  and  social  circles  at 
the  very  moment  of  their  highest  bloom ;  and,  if  I  may 
flatter  myself  that  I  contrilmted  something  toward  the 
lustre  of  such  epochs,  I  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
reproached  with  the  fact,  that  on  this  very  account 
euch  times  passed  the  more  quickly  and  vanished  the 
sooner. 

But  now  our  love  was  to  undergo  a  singular  triBl. 
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I  will  call  it  a  trial  (Priifung),  although  this  is  not  the 
right  word.  The  country  family  with  which  I  was 
intimate  was  related  to  some  famihes  in  the  city  of 
good  note  and  respectabihty,  and  comfortably  ofif  as  to 
circumstances.  The  youug  townspeople  were  often  at 
Sesenheim.  The  older  persons,  the  mothers  and  aunts, 
being  less  movable,  heard  so  much  of  the  life  there, 
of  the  increasing  charms  of  the  daughters,  and  even 
of  my  influence,  that  they  first  wished  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  me,  and  after  I  had  often  visited  them, 
and  had  been  well  received  by  them,  desired  also  to 
see  us  once  altogether,  especially  as  they  thought  they 
owed  the  Sesenheim  folks  a  friendly  reception  in 
return. 

There  was  much  discussion  on  all  sides.  The  mother 
could  scarcely  leave  her  household  afifairs ;  Olivia  had 
a  horror  of  the  town,  for  which  she  was  not  fitted ; 
and  Frederica  had  no  inclination  for  it :  and  thus  the 
afifair  was  put  off,  until  it  was  at  last  brought  to  a 
decision  by  the  fact  that  it  happened  to  be  impossible 
for  me  to  come  into  the  country ;  for  it  was  better  to 
see  each  other  in  the  city,  and  under  some  restraint, 
than  not  to  see  each  other  at  all.  And  thus  I  now 
found  my  fair  friends,  whom  I  had  been  only  accus- 
tomed to  see  in  a  rural  scene,  and  whose  image  had 
only  appeared  to  me  hitherto  before  a  background  of 
waving  boughs,  flowing  brooks,  nodding  field-flowers, 
and  a  horizon  open  for  miles,  —  I  now  saw  them,  I 
say,  for  the  first  time,  in  town-rooms,  which  were 
indeed  spacious  but  yet  narrow,  if  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  carpets,  glasses,  clocks,  and  porcelain 
figures. 

The  relation  of  a  lover  to  the  beloved  object  is  so 
decided,  that  the  surrounding  objects  are  of  little 
significance :  the  heart,  nevertheless,  desires  that  these 
shall  be  the  suitable,  natural,  and  customary  objects. 
With  my  lively  feeling  for  everything  present,  I  could 
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not  at  once  adapt  myself  to  the  contradiction  of  the 
moment.  The  respectable  and  calmly  Duble  demeanour 
of  the  mother  was  perfectly  adapted  to  the  circle :  she 
was  not  different  from  the  other  ladies.  OHvia,  on 
the  other  hand,  showed  herself  as  impatient  as  a  fish 
out  of  water.  Aa  she  had  formerly  called  to  me  in 
the  gardens,  or  IjeekuDed  me  aside  in  the  fields,  if  she 
had  auythiog  particular  to  say  to  nxe,  she  also  did 
the  same  here,  when  she  di-ew  me  into  the  recess  of  a 
window.  This  she  did  awkwardly  and  with  embarrass* 
ment,  because  she  felt  tliat  it  was  nut  becuming,  and 
did  it  notwithstanding.  She  had  the  most  unimpor- 
tant things  in  the  world  to  say  to  me,  —  nothing  but 
w^hat  I  knew  already ;  for  instance,  that  she  wished 
herself  by  the  Rhine,  over  the  Rhine,  or  even  in 
Turkey.  Frederica,  ou  the  contrary,  was  highly  re- 
markable in  this  situation,  Pro|>erly  si:>eakiug,  she 
also  did  not  suit  it  either;  but  it  bore  witness  to  her 
character,  that,  instead  of  finding  herself  adapted  to 
this  condition^  she  unconsciously  monldeil  the  condition 
according  to  herself.  She  acted  here  as  she  had  acted 
with  the  society  in  the  country.  She  knew  how  to 
animate  every  moment.  Without  creating  any  dis- 
turbance, she  put  all  in  motion,  and  exactly  by  this 
pacified  society,  which  really  is  oidy  disturbed  by 
efiuuu  She  thus  completely  fulfilled  the  desire  of  her 
town  aunts,  who  wished  for  once,  on  their  aofas,  to  be 
witnesses  of  those  rural  games  and  amusements.  If 
this  was  done  to  satisfaction,  su  also  were  the  wardrobe, 
the  ornament^  and  whatever  besides  distinguished  the 
town  nieces,  who  were  dressed  in  the  French  fashion, 
considered  and  admired  without  envy.  With  me,  also, 
Frederica  had  no  difficulty ;  since  she  ti^eated  me  the 
same  as  even  She  seemed  to  give  me  no  other  prefer* 
ence  than  that  of  communicating  her  desires  and  wishes 
to  me  rather  than  to  another,  and  thus  recognising  me 
as  her  servant. 
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To  this  service  she  confidently  laid  claim  on  one  of 
the  following  days,  when  she  privately  told  me  that 
the  ladies  wished  to  hear  me  read.  The  daughters 
of  the  house  had  spoken  much  on  this  subject,  for  at 
Sesenheim  I  had  read  what  and  when  I  was  desired, 
I  was  ready  at  once,  but  craved  quiet  and  attention  for 
several  hours.  This  was  conceded ;  and  one  evening  I 
read  through  the  whole  of  "Hamlet"  without  inter- 
ruption, entering  into  the  sense  of  the  piece  as  well  as 
I  was  able,  and  expressing  myself  with  Hveliness  and 
passion,  as  is  possible  in  youth.  I  earned  great  ap- 
plause. Frederica  drew  her  breath  deeply  from  time  to 
time,  and  a  transient  red  had  passed  over  her  cheeks. 
These  two  symptoms  of  a  tender  heart  internally 
moved,  while  cheerfulness  and  calmness  were  externally 
apparent,  were  not  unknown  to  me,  and  were  indeed 
the  only  reward  which  I  had  striven  to  obtain.  She 
joyfully  collected  the  thanks  of  the  party  for  having 
caused  me  to  read,  and  in  her  graceful  manner  did  not 
deny  herself  the  little  pride  at  having  shone  in  me  and 
through  me. 

This  town  visit  was  not  to  have  lasted  long,  but  the 
departure  was  delayed.  Frederica  did  her  part  for 
the  social  amusement,  and  I  was  not  wanting :  but  the 
abundant  sources  which  yield  so  much  in  the  coimtry 
now  dried  up  in  their  turn ;  and  the  situation  was  the 
most  painful,  as  the  elder  sister  gradually  lost  all  self- 
controL  The  two  sisters  were  the  only  persons  in  the 
society  who  dressed  themselves  in  the  (Jerman  fashion. 
Frederica  had  never  thought  of  herself  in  any  other 
way,  and  beUeved  herself  so  right  everywhere,  that  she 
made  no  comparisons  with  any  one  else;  but  Olivia 
found  it  quite  insupportable  to  move  about  in  a  society 
of  genteel  appearance  attired  so  like  a  maid-servant. 
In  the  country  she  scarcely  remarked  the  town  costume 
of  others,  and  did  not  desire  it ;  but  in  the  town  she 
could  not  endure  the  country  style.     All  this,  togethex 
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with  th3  different  lot  of  town  ladies,  and  the  thousand 
trifles  of  a  series  of  circumstances  totally  opposed  to 
her  own  notions,  so  worked  for  some  days  in  her 
impassioned  bosom,  that  I  was  forced  to  apply  aU  my 
flattering  attention  to  appease  her^  according  to  the 
wish  of  Frederica.  I  feared  an  impasBioned  acene.  I 
looked  forward  to  the  moment  when  she  would  throw 
herself  at  my  feet,  and  implore  me  by  aU  tbat  was 
sacred  to  rescue  her  from  this  situation.  She  was  good 
to  a  heavenly  degree  if  she  could  conduct  herself  in 
her  own  way ;  hot  such  a  restraint  at  once  made  her 
uncomfortable,  and  could  at  last  drive  her  even  to 
despair.  I  now  sought  to  hasten  that  which  was 
desired  by  the  mother  and  Olivia,  and  not  repugnant 
to  Frederica,  I  did  not  refrain  from  praising  her  as  a 
contrast  to  her  sister ;  I  told  her  what  pleasure  it  gave 
me  to  find  her  unaltered^  and,  even  under  the  present 
circumstances,  just  as  free  as  the  bird  among  the 
branches.  She  was  courteous  enoagli  to  reply  that  I 
was  there,  and  that  she  wished  to  go  neither  in  nor  out 
when  I  was  with  her. 

At  last  I  saw  them  take  their  departure,  and  it 
seemed  as  though  a  load  had  fallen  from  my  heart; 
for  my  own  feelings  had  shared  the  coDditiun  of  Fred- 
erica and  Olivia:  I  was  not  i>assionately  tormented 
like  the  latter,  but  I  fe!t  by  no  mejms  as  comfortable 
as  the  former. 

Since  I  had  properly  gone  to  Straaburg  to  take  my 
degree,  it  may  be  rightly  reckoned  amoug  the  irregu- 
larities of  ray  hfe,  that  I  treated  this  material  business 
as  a  mere  collateral  affair.  All  anxiety  as  to  my  exam- 
ination I  had  put  aside  In  a  very  easy  fashion ;  but  I 
had  now  to  think  of  the  disputation,^  for  on  my  depar- 
ture from  Fmnkfort  I  had  promised  my  father,  and 
resolved  wnthin  myself,  to  write  one.     It  is  the  fault  of 

*  A  polemic  dissertation  wrilten  on  taking  a  university  degree 
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ihone  who  can  do  many  things,  naj,  much,  that  they 
truat  everything  to  themselves ;  and  youth  must  indeed 
be  in  this  position,  if  anything  is  to  be  made  of  iL  A 
survey  of  the  science  of  jurisprudence  and  all  its  frame- 
work I  had  pretty  well  acquired;  single  subjects  of 
law  suiiicieptly  interested  me ;  and,  as  I  had  the  good 
Leyser  for  my  model,  I  thought  I  should  get  tolerably 
through  with  my  own  little  common  sense.  Great 
movements  were  showing  themselves  in  jurisprudence ; 
judgments  were  to  be  more  according  to  equity;  all 
rights  by  Usage  were  daily  seen  to  be  compromised; 
and,  in  the  criminal  department  especially,  a  great 
change  was  impending.  As  for  myself,  I  felt  well 
enough  that  I  lacked  an  infinite  deal  to  fill  up  the 
legal  commouplace  which  I  had  proposed.  The  proper 
knowledge  was  wanting,  and  no  inner  tendency  urged 
me  to  such  subjects.  Neither  was  there  any  impulse 
from  without,  —  nay,  quite  another  faculty  ^  had  com- 
pletely carried  me  away.  In  general,  if  I  was  to  take 
any  interest  in  a  thing,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  gain 
something  from  it,  to  perceive  in  it  something  that 
appeared  fertile  to  me,  and  gave  me  prospects.  Thus 
I  had  once  more  noted  down  some  materials,  had  after- 
ward made  collections,  had  taken  my  books  of  extracts 
in  hand,  had  considered  the  point  which  I  wished  to 
maintain,  the  scheme  according  to  which  I  wished  to 
arrange  the  single  elements ;  but  I  was  sharp  enough 
soon  to  t>erceivo  that  I  could  not  get  on,  and  that,  to 
treat  a  special  matter,  a  special  and  long-pursuing  in- 
dustry was  requisite,  —  nay,  that  such  a  special  task 
oannot  be  successfully  accomplished  unless,  upon  the 
whole,  one  is  at  any  rate  an  old  liand,  if  not  a  master. 

The  friends  to  whom  I  communicated  my  embarrass- 
ment thought  me  ridiculous,  because  one  can  dispute 
upon  thovses  us  well  as,  nay,  even  better  than,  upon  a 
ti^tise;  and  in  Strasburg  tliis  was  not  uncommon.     I 

1  Medicine.  —  Traks. 
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was  by  no  means  averse  to  such  an  expedient ;  but  my 
father,  to  whom  I  wrote  011  the  subject,  desired  a  regu- 
hir  work,  which,  as  he  thought,  I  could  very  well  pre- 
pare, if  I  only  chose  so  to  do  and  allowed  myself  proper 
time.  I  was  now  compelled  to  take  up  some  general 
topic,  and  to  chouse  someihiDg  which  I  should  have  at 
my  fingers*  ends.  Ecclesiastical  history  was  almost 
better  known  to  me  than  the  history  of  the  w^orld ;  and 
that  conflict  in  which  the  Church  —  the  publicly  recog- 
nised worship  of  God  —  fiuds  itself,  and  always  will 
find  itself,  in  two  ditierent  directions,  had  always  highly 
interested  me.  For  now  it  is  in  an  eternal  conflict  with 
the  state,  over  which  it  will  exalt  itsulit ;  now  with  the 
individuals,  all  of  whom  it  will  gather  to  itself.  The 
state,  on  its  side,  will  uc^t  yield  the  .superior  author- 
ity to  the  Ciiurch;  and  the  inthviduals  oppose  its 
reatraiuts.  The  state  desires  everything  for  pubhc, 
miiversal  ends;  the  individual  for  ends  belonging  to 
the  home,  heart,  and  feelings.  From  my  cliildhood 
upwards  I  had  lH3en  a  witness  of  such  movements, 
wlien  the  clei-gy  now  odended  their  authorities,  now 
their  congi-egatious.  I  had  therefore  established  the 
principle  in  my  young  mind,  that  the  state  —  the  leg- 
islator —  had  the  right  to  determme  a  worship^  accord- 
ing to  which  the  clergy  should  teach  and  couduct 
themselves,  and  the  laity,  on  the  other  hand,  should 
direct  themselves  publicly  and  externally ;  whde  there 
should  be  no  questiou  aljout  any  one's  tlioughta,  feel- 
ings, or  notions.  Thus  I  thought  I  had  at  once  got  rid 
of  all  cullisions.  T  therefore  chose  for  my  disputation 
the  first  half  of  this  theme  ;  namely,  that  the  legislator 
was  not  only  authorised,  but  b<nmd,  to  estabhsh  a  cer- 
tain worship,  from  which  neither  the  clergy  nor  the 
laity  might  free  themselves.  I  carried  out  this  theme 
partly  historically,  partly  argumentatively,  showing  that 
all  public  religions  had  been  introduced  by  leaders  of 
armies,  kings,  and  powerful  men ;  that  this  had  even 
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been  the  case  with  Christianity.  The  example  of  Prot- 
estantism lay  quite  close  at  hand.  I  went  to  work  at 
this  task  with  so  much  the  more  boldness,  as  I  really 
only  wrote  it  to  satisfy  my  &ther,  and  desired  and 
hoped  nothing  more  ardently  than  that  it  might  not 
pass  the  censorship.  I  had  imbibed  from  Behrisch  an 
unconquerable  dislike  to  see  anything  of  mine  in  print ; 
and  my  intercourse  with  Herder  had  discovered  to  me 
but  too  plainly  my  own  insufficiency,  —  nay,  a  certain 
mistrust  in  myself  had  through  this  means  been  per- 
fectly matured.  As  I  drew  this  work  almost  entirely 
out  of  myself,  and  wrote  and  spoke  Latin  with  fluency, 
the  time  which  I  expended  on  the  treatise  passed  very 
agreeably.  The  matter  had  at  least  some  foundation ; 
the  style,  naturally  speaking,  was  not  bad ;  the  whole 
was  pretty  well  rounded  oflf.  As  soon  as  I  had  finished 
it,  I  went  through  it  with  a  good  Latin  scholar,  who, 
although  he  could  not,  on  the  whole,  improve  my  style, 
yet  easily  removed  all  striking  defects ;  so  that  some- 
thing was  produced  that  was  fit  to  be  shown.  A  fair 
copy  was  at  once  sent  to  my  father,  who  disapproved 
of  one  thing,  namely,  that  none  of  the  subjects  previ- 
ously taken  in  hand  had  been  worked  out ;  but  never- 
theless, as  a  thorough  Protestant,  he  was  well  pleased 
with  the  boldness  of  the  plan.  My  singularities  were 
tolerated,  my  exertions  were  praised,  and  he  promised 
himself  an  important  effect  from  the  pubUcation  of  the 
work. 

I  now  handed  over  my  papers  to  the  faculty,  who 
fortunately  behaved  in  a  manner  as  prudent  as  it  was 
polite.  The  dean,  a  lively,  clever  man,  began  with 
many  laudations  of  my  work,  then  went  on  to  what 
was  doubtful,  which  he  contrived  gradually  to  change 
into  something  dangerous,  and  concluded  by  saying 
that  it  might  not  be  advisable  to  publish  this  work  as 
an  academical  dissertation.  The  aspirant  had  shown 
himself  to  the  faculty  as  a  thinking  young  man,  of 
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whom  they  might  hope  the  best :  they  would  williDgly, 
not  to  delay  the  affair,  allow  me  to  dispute  on  theses. 
I  could  afterward  pubUsh  my  treatise,  either  in  its 
present  condition  or  more  elaborated,  in  Latin,  or  in 
another  language.  This  would  everywhere  be  easy  to 
me  as  a  jirivate  man  and  a  Protestant,  and  I  should 
have  the  pleasure  of  an  applause  more  pure  aud  more 
generaL  I  scarcely  concealed  from  the  good  man  what 
a  stone  his  discourse  rolled  from  ray  heart:  at  every 
new  argument  which  he  advanced,  that  he  might  not 
trouble  me  nor  make  me  angry  by  his  refusal,  my  mind 
grew  more  and  more  easy,  and  so  did  his  own  at  last, 
when,  quite  uoexj>ectedly,  1  ofl'ered  no  resistance  to  his 
reasons,  but,  on  the  contrary,  found  them  extremely 
obvious,  aud  priimised  to  conduct  myself  according  to 
his  counsel  and  guidance,  1  therefore  sat  down  again 
with  my  repetent.  Theses  were  chosen  and  printed ; 
and  the  disputation,  with  the  opposition  of  my  fellow 
boarders,  went  otl  with  great  merriment,  and  e%'en  with 
facihty ;  for  my  old  tiabit  of  turning  over  the  Corpus 
Juris  was  very  serviceable  to  me,  and  I  could  pass  for 
a  well-instructed  man,  A  good  feast,  according  to 
custom,  concluded  the  solemnity. 

My  father^  however,  was  veiy^  dissatisfied  that  the 
little  work  bad  not  been  regularly  printed  as  a  dispu- 
tation;  l)ecausehe  had  hoped  that  I  should  gain  honour 
by  it  00  my  entrance  into  Frankfort.  He  therefore 
wished  to  publish  it  specially  ;  but  1  represented  to  him 
that  the  subject,  which  was  only  sketched,  could  be 
more  completely  carried  out  at  some  fnture  time.  He 
put  up  the  manuscript  carefully  for  this  purpose,  and 
many  years  afterward  I  saw  it  among  his  papers. 

I  took  my  degree  on  the  6th  August,  1771  ;  and  on 
the  following  day  Schdptlin  died,  in  the  seventy-fifth 
year  of  his  age.  Even  without  closer  contact,  he  had 
had  an  important  influence  upon  me ;  for  eminent 
Qon temporaries  may  be  compared  to  the  greater  stars, 
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toward  which,  so  long  as  they  merelj  stand  above  the 
horizon,  our  eye  is  tamed,  and  feels  strengthened  and 
diltivated,  if  it  is  only  allowed  to  take  such  perfections 
into  itself.  Bountiful  'Nature  had  given  Schopflin  an 
advantageous  exterior,  a  slender  form,  kindly  eyes,  a 
ready  mouth,  and  a  thoroughly  agreeable  presence. 
Neither  had  she  been  sparing  in  gifts  of  mind  to  her 
favourite ;  and  his  good  fortune  was  the  result  of  innate 
and  carefully  cultivated  merits,  without  any  trouble- 
some exertion.  He  was  one  of  those  happy  men  who 
are  inclined  to  unite  the  past  and  the  present,  and  un- 
derstand how  to  connect  historical  knowledge  with  the 
interests  of  life.  Born  in  the  Baden  territory,  educated 
at  Basle  and  Strasburg,  he  quite  properly  belonged  to 
the  paradisiacal  valley  of  the  Rhine,  as  an  extensive 
and  well-situated  fatherland.  His  mind  being  directed 
to  historical  and  antiquarian  objects,  he  readily  seized 
upon  them  with  a  felicitous  power  of  representation, 
and  retained  them  by  the  most  convenient  memory. 
Desirous  as  he  was,  of  both  learning  and  teaching,  he 
pursued  a  course  of  study  and  of  life  which  equally  ad- 
vanced. He  soon  emerges,  and  rises  above  the  rest, 
without  any  kind  of  interruption  ;  diffuses  himself  with 
ease  through  the  literary  and  citizen  world,  for  his- 
torical knowledge  passes  everywhere,  and  aflFability 
attaches  itself  everywhere.  He  travels  through  Ger- 
many, Holland,  France,  Italy;  he  comes  in  contact 
with  all  the  learned  men  of  his  time;  he  amuses 
princes;  and  it  is  only  when,  by  his  lively  loquacity, 
the  hours  of  the  table  or  of  audience  are  lengthen^ 
that  he  is  tedious  to  the  people  at  court.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  acquires  the  confidence  of  the  statesmen, 
solves  for  them  the  most  profound  legal  questions,  and 
thus  finds  everywhere  a  field  for  his  talent.  In  many 
places  they  attempt  to  retain  him,  but  he  remains  faith- 
ful to  Strasburg  and  the  French  court.  His  immov- 
able German  honesty  is  recognised  even  there:  he  i3 
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even  protected  against  the  powerful  Prtetor  KliDgliii, 
who  is  secretly  lixs  enemy.  Sociable  aDd  talkative  by 
nature,  he  extends  his  iuterconrse  with  the  world,  as 
well  aa  his  knowledge  aud  occupations  ;  and  we  should 
hardly  be  able  to  undeistaiid  whence  he  got  all  his 
time,  did  we  not  know  that  a  dislike  to  women  accom- 
panied him  tlirough  hi.s  whole  life,  and  that  thus  he 
gained  many  days  and  hours  which  are  happily  thrown 
away  by  those  who  are  well  disposed  tow^ard  the  kdiea 

For  the  rest,  he  belongs,  as  an  author,  to  the  ordi- 
nary sort  of  character,  and,  as  an  orator,  to  the  multi- 
tude. His  progi-amme,  his  sj^eches,  and  addresses  are 
devoted  to  the  particular  day  —  to  the  approaching 
solemnity;  nay,  his  greiit  work,  **Alsatia  11  lustra ta," 
belongs  to  life,  as  he  recalls  the  past,  freshens  up  faded 
forms,  reanimates  the  hewn  and  the  formed  stone,  and 
brings  obliterateii  broken  inscriptions  for  a  second  time 
before  the  eyes  and  mind  of  his  reader.  In  such  a 
manner  his  activity  fills  all  Alsatia  and  the  neighbour* 
ing  country ;  in  Baden  and  the  Palatinate  he  preserves 
to  an  extreme  old  age  an  uninterrupted  influence;  at 
Mannheim  he  founds  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  re- 
mains president  of  it  till  bis  deatlL 

I  never  approached  this  eminent  man,  excepting  on 
one  niglit,  wlien  we  gave  him  a  torch-serenade.  Our 
pitch-torches  more  filled  with  smoke  than  Ughted  the 
courtyard  of  the  old  chapter-house,  which  was  over- 
arched by  linden-trees.  When  the  noise  of  the  music 
had  ended,  he  came  forward,  and  stepptul  into  the  midst 
of  us, —  and  here  also  was  in  Ids  right  place.  The 
slender,  well-grown,  cheerful  old  man  stood  with  his 
light,  free  numners,  venerably  before  us,  and  held  us 
worthy  the  honour  of  a  well-con  si  tiered  address,  which 
he  delivered  to  us  in  an  amiable  paternal  manner,  with- 
out a  trace  of  restraint  or  pedantry,  so  that  we  really 
thought  ourselves  something  for  the  moment;  for, 
indeed,  he  treated  us  Uke  the  kings  and  princes  whom 
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he  had  been  so  often  called  upon  to  address  in 
pubMc.  We  testified  our  satisfaction  aloud  ;  trumpets 
and  drums  repeatedly  sounded ;  and  the  dear,  hopeful 
academical  plebs  then  found  its  way  home  with  hearty 
satisfaction. 

His  scholars  and  companions  in  study,  Koch  and 
Oberlin,  were  men  in  close  conBectiou  with  me.  My 
taste  for  antiquarian  remains  was  passionate.  They 
often  let  me  into  the  museum,  which  contained,  in 
many  ways,  the  vouchers  to  his  great  work  on  Alsace. 
Even  this  %vork  I  had  not  known  intimately  until  after 
that  journey,  when  I  had  found  antiquities  on  the  spot ; 
and  now,  being  perfectly  advanced »  I  could,  on  longer 
or  shorter  expeditions,  render  present  to  myself  the 
valley  of  the  Rhine  as  a  Roman  possession,  and  finish 
colouring  many  a  dream  of  times  past. 

Scarcely  had  I  made  some  progress  in  this,  when 
Oberlin  directed  me  to  the  monuments  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  made  me  acquainted  with  the  ruins  and  re- 
mains, the  seals  and  documents,  which  those  times  have 
left  beliind  them,  ~  nay,  sought  to  inspire  me  with  an 
inclination  for  what  we  called  the  Minnesingers  and 
heroic  poets.  To  this  good  man,  as  well  as  to  Hen- 
Koch,  I  have  been  greatly  indebted  ;  and,  if  things  had 
gone  according  to  their  wish,  I  should  have  had  to 
thank  them  for  the  happiness  of  my  life.  The  matter 
stood  thus :  — 

Schoptlin,  who  for  Ms  whole  lifetime  had  moved  in 
the  higher  sphere  of  poUtical  law,  and  well  knew  the 
great  influence  which  such  and  kindred  studies  are 
likely  to  procure  for  a  sound  head,  in  courts  and  cab- 
inets, felt  an  insuperable,  nay,  unjust,  aversion  from 
the  situation  of  a  civilian,  and  had  inspired  his  scholars 
with  the  like  sentiments.  The  above-mentioned  two 
men,  friends  of  Salzmann,  had  taken  notice  of  me  in  a 
most  friendly  manner.  My  impassioned  grasping  at 
external  objects,  the  manner  in  which  I  continued  U) 
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bring  forward  their  advantages,  and  to  communicate  to 
them  a  particular  interest,  they  prized  liigher  than  I 
did  myself.  My  slight,  and,  I  may  say,  my  scanty, 
occupation  with  the  civil  law  had  not  remained  unob- 
served by  them ;  they  were  well  enough  acquainted 
with  me  to  know  how  easily  I  was  to  be  iuHuenced  :  I 
had  made  no  secret  of  my  liking  for  an  acadeniical  life; 
and  they  therefore  thought  to  gain  me  over  to  history, 
political  law,  and  rhetoric,  at  first  for  a  time,  but 
afterward  more  decidedly.  Strasburg  itself  otfered 
advantages  enough.  The  prospect  of  the  German 
Chancery  at  Versailles,  the  precedent  of  Schopflin, 
whose  merits,  indeed,  seemed  to  me  unattainable,  were 
to  incite  to  emulation,  if  not  to  imitation ;  and  perhaps 
a  similar  talent  was  thus  to  be  cultivated,  which  might 
be  both  profitable  to  Mm  who  could  boast  of  it,  and 
useful  to  others  who  might  choose  to  employ  it  on 
their  own  account.  These,  my  patrons,  and  Salzmaon 
with  them,  set  a  great  value  on  my  memory,  and  my 
capacity  for  apprehending  the  sense  of  languages,  and 
chiefly  by  these  sought  to  further  their  views  and 
plans. 

I  DOW  intend  to  describe  at  length,  how  all  this  came 
to  nothing,  and  how  it  happened  that  I  again  passed 
over  from  the  French  to  the  German  side.  L(:!t  me  be 
allowed,  as  heretofore,  to  make  some  general  reflections, 
by  way  of  transition. 

There  are  few  biographies  which  can  represent  a 
pure,  quiet,  steady  progress  of  the  individual  Our  life, 
as  well  as  thai  whole  in  which  we  are  contained,  is,  in 
an  incomprehensible  manner,  composed  of  freedom  and 
necessity.  That  which  we  would  do  is  a  prediction  of 
what  we  shall  do,  under  all  circumstances.  But  these 
circumstances  lay  hold  on  us  in  their  own  fashion. 
The  what  lies  in  us,  the  how  seldom  depends  on  us, 
after  the  wherefore  we  dare  not  ask,  and  on  this  account 
we  are  rightly  referred  to  the  quia. 
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The  French  tongue  1  had  liked  from  my  youth  up- 
wards :  I  liad  become  arcjuainted  with  the  language 
through  a  bustliog  life,  jiod  with  a  bustUog  life  thi-ough 
the  langu^e.  It  had  become  my  own,  like  a  second 
mother-tongue,  without  grammar  and  instruction  - — by 
mere  int-ercour&e  and  practice.  I  now  wished  to  use  it 
with  still  greater  fluency,  and  gave  Strasburg  the  pref- 
erence, as  a  second  university  residenc^i,  to  other  high 
schools ;  but,  alas !  it  was  just  there  that  I  had  to  ex- 
perience the  very  rever>§e  uf  my  hopes,  and  to  be  turned 
rather  from  than  to  this  language  and  tbese  manners. 

The  French,  who  generally  aim  at  good  behaviour, 
are  indulgent  toward  foreigners  who  begin  to  speak 
their  language:  they  will  not  laugh  any  one  out 
of  countenance  at  a  mistake,  or  blame  him  in  direct 
terms.  However,  since  they  cannot  endure  sins  com- 
mitted against  their  language,  they  have  a  manner 
of  repeating,  and.  as  it  were,  eouHeously  conlirming, 
what  has  been  sfiid  with  another  term,  at  the  same 
time  making  use  of  the  expression  which  should  prop- 
erly have  been  employ ed»  thus  leMing  the  iuteUigent 
and  the  attentive  to  what  is  right  and  proper. 

Now,  although,  if  one  is  in  earnest,  —  if  one  has  self- 
denial  enough  to  profess  one*s  self  a  pupil,  one  gains  a 
great  deal,  and  is  much  advanced  by  this  plan,  —  one 
nevertheless  always  feels  in  some  degree  humiliated, 
and,  since  one  talks  for  the  sake  of  the  subject  matter, 
also^  often  too  much  interrupted »  or  even  distracted, 
so  that  one  impatiently  lets  the  conversation  drop. 
This  happened  with  me  more  than  with  others;  as  I 
always  thought  that  1  had  to  say  something  interesting, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  hear  something  important, 
and  did  not  wish  to  be  always  lirought  back  merely  to 
the  expression,  —  a  case  which  often  occurred  with  me, 
as  my  French  was  just  as  motley  as  that  of  any  other 
foreigner.  I  had  observed  the  accent  and  idiom  of 
footmen,  valets,  guards,  young  and  old  actors,  theat- 
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rical  lovers,  peasants,  and  heroes :  and  this  Babylonish 
idiom  was  rendered  still  more  confused  bv  another 
odd  ingredient ;  as  I  liked  to  liear  the  French  reformed 
clergy,  and  visited  their  ehnrdies  the  more  wilUngly,  as 
a  Sunday  walk  to  Bockenlieim  was  on  this  ar count 
not  only  permitted  but  ordered.  But  even  this  was 
not  enough:  for  as,  in  my  youthful  years,  I  had 
always  been  chiefly  direct-cd  to  the  German  of  the 
sixteenth  century',  I  soon  ineludtHl  the  French  also 
of  that  noble  epoch  among  the  objects  of  my 
inclination.  Montaigne,  Amyot,  Rabelais,  Marot, 
were  my  friends,  and  excited  in  me  sympathy  and 
delight.  Now,  all  these  diiferent  elements  moved  in 
my  discourse  chaotically  one  with  another,  so  that  for 
the  hearer  the  meaning  was  lost  in  the  oddity  of  the 
expression ;  nay,  an  educated  Frenchman  could  no 
more  courteously  correct  me,  hut  had  to  censure  me 
and  tutor  me  in  plain  terms.  I  tlierefore  fared  here 
once  more  as  I  had  fared  at  Leiftzig,  except  that  on 
this  occasion  I  could  not  appeal  to  the  right  of  my 
native  place  to  speak  idiomatically,  as  well  as  other 
provinces,  but,  being  on  a  foreign  ground  and  soil,  was 
forced  to  adapt  myself  to  traditional  laws. 

Perhaps  we  might  even  have  resigned  ourselves  to 
this,  if  an  evil  genius  had  not  whispered  into  our  ears 
that  all  endeavours  by  a  foreigner  to  speak  French 
would  remain  unsuccessful ;  for  a  practised  ear  can 
f>erfectly  well  det^^ct  a  German,  Italian,  or  Englishman 
nnder  a  Frencli  mask.  One  is  tolerated,  but  never 
received  into  the  bosom  of  the  only  church  of  language. 

Only  a  few  exceptions  were  gi'anted.  They  named 
to  us  a  HciT  von  (irimm ;  but  even  Schopflio,  it 
geeraed,  did  not  reach  the  summit  They  allowed 
that  he  had  early  seen  the  necessity  of  expressing  him- 
self in  French  to  perfection ;  they  approved  of  his 
inclination  to  converse  with  every^  one,  and  es]>ecially 
entertain    the   great   and   i>ersons   of    rank;   tliey 
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praised  him,  that,  Uving  in  the  place  where  he  was,  he 
had  made  the  language  of  the  country  his  own,  and 
had  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  tQ  render  him- 
self a  Frenchman  of  society  and  orator.  But  what 
does  he  gain  by  the  denial  of  his  mother-tongue,  and 
his  efforts  of  speaking  a  foreign  language  ?  He  cannot 
make  it  right  with  anybody.  In  society  they  consider 
him  vain ;  as  if  any  one  would  or  could  converse  with 
others  without  some  feeUng  for  self  and  self-com- 
placency !  Then,  the  refined  connoisseurs  of  the  world 
and  of  language  assert  that  there  is  in  him  more  of  dis- 
sertation and  dialogue  than  of  conversation,  properly 
so  called.  The  former  was  generally  recognised  as  the 
original  and  fundamental  sin  of  the  (rermans,  the  latter 
as  the  cardinal  virtue  of  the  French.  As  a  public 
orator  he  fares  no  better.  If  he  prints  a  well-elabo- 
rated address  to  the  king  or  the  princes,  the  Jesuits, 
who  are  ill  disposed  to  him  as  a  Protestant,  lay  wait 
for  him,  and  show  that  his  terms  of  expression  are 
"not  French." 

Instead  of  consoling  ourselves  with  this,  and  bear- 
ing as  green  wood  that  which  had  been  laid  upon  the 
dry,  we  were  annoyed  at  such  pedantic  injustica  We 
despair,  and,  by  this  striking  example,  become  the 
more  convinced  that  it  is  a  vain  endeavour  to  try  to 
satisfy  the  French  by  the  matter  itself,  as  they  are  too 
closely  bound  to  the  external  conditions  under  which 
everything  is  to  appear.  We  therefore  embrace  the 
opposite  resolution  of  getting  rid  of  the  French  lan- 
guage altogether,  and  of  directing  ourselves  more  than 
ever,  with  miglit  and  earnestness,  to  our  own  mother- 
tongue. 

And  for  tliis  we  found  opportunity  and  sympathy 
in  actual  life.  Alsace  had  not  been  connected  with 
France  so  long  that  an  affectionate  adherence  to  the 
old  constitution,  manners,  language,  and  costume  did 
not  still  exist  with  old  and  young.     If  the  conquered 
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party  loses  half  his  existence  by  compulsion,  he  looks 
upon  it  as  disgraceful  voluntarily  to  part  with  the 
other  half-  He  therefore  holds  fast  to  all  that  can 
recall  to  liiin  the  good  old  time,  and  foster  in  him  the 
hope  that  a  better  epoch  will  return.  Very  many 
inhabitants  of  Strasburg  formed  little  circles,  separate, 
indeed^  bnt  nevertheless  united  in  spirit,  which  w^ere 
always  increased  and  recruited  by  the  numerous  sub- 
jects of  German  princes  who  held  considerable  lands 
under  French  sovereignty ;  since  fathers  and  sons, 
either  for  the  sake  of  study  or  business,  resided  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time  at  Strasburg. 

At  our  table  nothing  but  German  was  spoken. 
Salzmann  expressed  himself  in  French  with  much 
fluency  and  elegance,  but,  with  respect  to  his  endeav- 
ours and  actSj  was  a  perfect  German.  I^rae  might 
ha%^e  been  set  up  as  a  pattern  of  a  German  youth. 
Meyer,  of  Lindau,  liked  to  get  on  with  good  Gernuin 
too  well  to  shine  in  good  French ;  and  if,  among  the 
rest,  many  were  inchned  to  the  Gallic  speech  and 
manners,  they  yet,  while  they  were  with  us»  allowed 
the  general  tone  to  prevail  with  them. 

From  the  language  we  turned  to  political  affairs. 
We  had  not,  indeed,  much  to  say  in  praise  of  our  own 
imperial  ci institution.  We  granted  that  it  consisted  of 
mere  legal  contradictions,  but  exalted  ourselves  so 
much  the  more  above  the  present  French  constitution, 
which  lost  itself  in  mere  lawless  abuses;  while  the 
government  only  s!u>wcd  its  en  erg)'  in  the  wrong  place, 
and  was  forced  to  admit  that  a  complete  change  in 
affairs  was  already  pubhcly  prophesied  with  black 
forebodings. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  looked  toward  the  north, 
we  were  shone  upon  by  Frederick,  the  polar-star,  who 
seemed  to  turn  about  himself  Germauy,  Europe,  —  nay, 
the  whole  world.  His  preponderance  in  everything 
was  most  strongly  manifested  when  the  Prussian  exer- 
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cise  and  even  the  Prussian  stick  was  introduced  into 
the  French  army.  As  for  the  rest,  we  forgave  him  his 
predilection  for  a  foreign  language ;  since  we  felt  satis- 
faction that  his  French  poets,  philosophers,  and  littSra- 
teurs  continued  to  annoy  him,  and  often  declared  that 
he  was  to  be  considered  and  treated  only  as  an  intruder. 
But  what,  more  than  all,  forcibly  alienated  us  from 
the  French,  was  the  unpohte  opinion,  repeatedly  main- 
tained, that  the  Germans  in  general,  as  well  as  the 
king,  who  was  striving  after  French  cultivation,  were 
deficient  in  taste.  With  regard  to  this  kind  of  talk, 
which  followed  every  judgment  like  a  burden,  we 
endeavoured  to  solace  ourselves  with  contempt:  but 
we  could  so  much  the  less  come  to  a  clear  under- 
standing about  it,  as  we  were  assured  that  Menage  had 
already  said,  that  the  French  writers  possessed  every- 
thing but  taste ;  and  had  also  learned,  from  the  then 
living  Paris,  that  all  the  authors  were  wanting  in  taste, 
and  that  Voltaire  himself  could  not  escape  this  sever- 
est of  reproaches.  Having  been  before  and  often 
directed  to  nature,  we  would  allow  of  nothing  but 
truth  and  uprightness  of  feeling,  and  the  quick,  blunt 
expression  of  it. 

<*  Friendship,  love,  and  brotherhood, 
Are  they  not  self -understood  V  " 

was  the  watchword  and  cry  of  battle,  by  which  the 
members  of  our  little  academical  horde  used  to  know 
and  enliven  each  other.  This  maxim  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  all  our  social  banquets,  on  the  occasions 
of  which  we  did  not  fail  to  pay  many  an  evening 
visit  to  Cousin  Michel,  ^  in  his  well-known  "  Grerman- 
hood." 

If,  in  what  has  hitherto  been  described,  only  external 

1  *'  Michel  "  is  exactly  to  the  Germans  what  **  John  Bull  "  is  to 
the  English.  —  Trans. 
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jmi  causes  and  personal  peculiarities  are  found, 
the  French  lifcemture  had  in  itself  certain  quaUties 
which  were  rather  repulsive  than  attractive  to  an 
aspiring  youth.  It  was  advanced  in  years  and  gen- 
teel; and  by  neither  of  these  qualities  can  youth, 
which  looks  about  for  enjoyment  of  hfe  and  for 
freedom,  be  delighted. 

Since  the  sixteenth  century,  the  course  of  French 
literature  had  never  been  seen  to  be  completely  inter- 
rupted»  —  nay,  the  internal  and  religious  disturbances, 
as  well  as  the  external  wars,  had  accelerated  its  prog- 
ress ;  hut,  as  we  heard  generally  maintained,  it  was  a 
hundred  years  ago  that  it  had  existed  in  its  full  bloom. 
Through  favourable  circumstances,  they  said,  an  abun- 
dant harvest  had  at  once  ripened,  and  had  teen  hap- 
pily gathered  in ;  so  that  tlie  great  talents  of  the 
eighteenth  century  had  to  be  moderately  contented 
with  mere  gleamngs* 

Meanwhile,  however,  much  had  become  antiquated, 
—  first  of  all  comedy,  wliich  had  to  be  freshened  up 
to  adapt  itself  less  perfectly,  indeed,  but  still  with 
new  interest,  to  actunl  life  and  manners.  Of  the 
tragedies,  many  had  vanished  from  the  stage ;  and  Vol- 
taire did  not  let  slip  the  important  opportunity 
which  oftered  of  editing  Corneille's  works,  that  he 
might  show  how  defective  his  predecessor  bad  been, 
whom,  according  to  the  general  voice,  he  had  not 
equalled. 

And  even  this  very  Voltaire,  the  wonder  of  his  time, 
had  grown  olrl,  like  the  literature  which  for  nearly  a 
centur}^  be  liad  animated  and  governed.  By  his  side 
still  existed  and  vegetated  many  littSmienrs^  in  a  more 
or  less  active  and  happy  old  age,  who  one  by  one 
disappeared.  The  iofiuence  of  society  upon  authors 
increased  more  and  more ;  for  the  best  society,  con- 
sisting of  persons  of  birth,  rank,  and  property,  chose 
for  one  of  their  chief  recreations  literature,  which  thus 
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became  quite  social  and  genteeL  Persons  of  rank  and 
litterateurs  mutually  cultivated  and  necessarily  per- 
verted each  other,  for  the  genteel  has  always  some- 
thing excluding  in  its  nature ;  and  excluding  also  was 
the  French  criticism,  being  negative,  detracting  and 
faultfinding.  The  higher  class  made  use  of  such 
judgments  against  the  authors:  the  authors,  with 
somewhat  less  decorum,  proceeded  in  the  same  man- 
ner against  each  other,  —  nay,  against  their  patrons. 
If  the  public  was  not  to  be  awed,  they  endeavoured 
to  take  it  by  surprise,  or  gain  it  by  humility;  and 
thus  —  apart  from  the  movements  which  shook  Church 
and  state  to  their  inmost  core  —  there  arose  such  a 
literary  ferment,  that  Voltaire  himself  stood  in  need 
of  his  full  activity,  and  his  whole  preponderance,  to 
keep  himself  above  the  torrent  of  general  disesteent 
Already  he  was  openly  called  an  old,  capricious  child ; 
his  endeavours,  carried  on  indefatigably,  were  regarded 
as  the  vain  efforts  of  a  decrepit  age ;  certain  principles 
on  which  he  had  stood  during  his  whole  life,  and  to 
the  spread  of  which  he  had  devoted  his  days,  were 
no  more  held  in  esteem  and  honour ;  nay,  his  Deity, 
by  acknowledging  whom  he  continued  to  declare  him- 
self free  from  atheism,  was  not  conceded  him;  and 
thus  he  himself,  the  grandsire  and  patriarch,  was 
forced,  like  his  youngest  competitor,  to  watch  the 
present  moment,  to  catch  at  new  power,  to  do  his 
friends  too  much  good  and  his  enemies  too  much 
harm,  and,  under  the  appearance  of  a  passionate  striv- 
ing for  the  love  of  truth,  to  act  deceitfully  and  falsely. 
Was  it  worth  the  trouble  to  have  led  such  a  great, 
active  life,  if  it  were  to  end  in  greater  dependence  than 
it  had  begun  ?  How  insupportable  such  a  position 
was,  did  not  escape  his  high  mind,  his  delicate  sensi- 
bility. He  often  relieved  himself  by  leaps  and  thrusts, 
gave  the  reins  to  his  humour,  and  carried  a  few  of  his 
sword-cuts  too  far,  at  which  friends  and  enemies,  for 
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the' moat  part,  showed  themselvea  indignant;  for  every- 
one thought  he  could  play  the  superior  to  him,  though 
DO  one  could  equal  him*  A  pubhc  which  ouly  hears 
the  judgment  of  old  men  becomes  overwise  too  soon, 
and  iiLtthiug  is  more  unsatisfactory  than  a  mature  judg- 
ment adopted  by  an  immatui-e  loiud. 

To  us  youths,  before  whom,  with  our  German  love 
of  tiiith  and  nature,  honesty  toward  both  ourselves 
and  others  hovered  as  the  best  guide,  both  in  Ufe  and 
learning,  the  factious  dishonesty  of  Voltaii-e  and  the 
perversion  of  so  many  worthy  subjects  became  more 
and  more  annoying;  and  we  daily  strengthened  our- 
selves in  our  aversion  from  him.  He  could  never 
cease  degrading  rehgion  and  the  sacred  books,  for  the 
sake  of  injuring  priestcraft,^  as  tbey  called  it,  and  bad 
thus  produced  in  me  many  an  unpleasant  sen-sation. 
But  when  I  now  learned,  that,  to  weaken  the  tradition 
of  a  deluge,  he  had  denied  all  petrified  shells,  and  only 
admitted  them  as  I  us  us  nalurw,  he  entindy  lost  my 
confidence ;  for  my  own  eyes  had,  on  the  Baschberg, 
plainly  enough  shown  me  that  I  stood  on  the  bottom 
of  an  old  dried-up  sea,  among  the  exuvm  of  its  orig- 
inal inhabitants.  These  mountains  had  certainly  been 
once  covered  by  waves,  whether  before  or  during  the 
deluge  did  not  concern  me :  it  was  enough  that  the 
valley  of  the  Rhine  had  been  a  monstrous  lake,  a  bay 
extending  l>eyond  the  reach  of  the  eyesight ;  out  of  this 
I  was  not  to  be  talked.  I  thought  much  more  of  ad- 
vancing in  the  knowledge  of  lands  and  mountains,  let 
what  would  be  the  result. 

French  literature,  then,  had  grown  old  and  genteel 
in  itself,  and  through  Voltaire.  I^t  us  devote  some 
further  cunsideration  to  this  remarkable  man. 


1 "  Ura  den  so  genarinteii  Pfaffen  zu  scbaileit.**  As  we  have 
not  the  word  for  a  priest  which,  eiactly  expresses  the  contempt  in- 
volved in  **  Pfaffe,"  the  word  '*  prieatcrq/t  "has  been  introdutsed. 
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From  his  youth  upwards,  Voltaire's  wishes  and 
endeavours  had  been  directed  to  an  active  and  social 
life,  to  politics,  to  gain  on  a  large  scale,  to  a  connection 
with  the  heads  of  the  earth,  and  a  profitable  use  of  this 
connection,  that  he  himself  might  be  one  of  the  heads 
of  the  earth  also.  No  one  has  easily  made  himself  so 
dependent  for  the  sake  of  being  independent.  He  even 
succeeded  in  subjugating  minds:  the  nation  became 
his  own.  In  vain  did  his  opponents  unfold  their 
moderate  talents  and  their  monstrous  hate:  nothing 
succeeded  in  injuring  him.  The  court  he  could  never 
reconcile  to  himself;  but,  by  way  of  compensation, 
foreign  kings  were  his  tributaries ;  Catharine,  and  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  Gustavus  of  Sweden,  Christian  of 
Denmark,  Peniotowsky  of  Poland,  Henry  of  Prussia, 
Charles  of  Brunswick,  acknowledged  themselves  his 
vassals;  even  popes  thought  they  must  coax  him  by 
some  acts  of  indulgence.  That  Joseph  the  Second  had 
kept  aloof  from  him  did  not  at  all  redound  to  the 
honour  of  this  prince ;  for  it  would  have  done  no  harm 
to  him  and  his  undertakings,  if,  with  such  a  fine  intel- 
lect and  with  such  noble  views,  he  had  been  somewhat 
more  practically  clever,^  and  a  better  appreciator  of  the 
mind. 

What  I  have  stated  here  in  a  compressed  form,  and 
in  some  connection,  sounded  at  that  time  as  a  cry  of 
the  moment,  as  a  perpetual  discord,  unconnected  and 
uninstructive  in  our  ears.  Nothing  was  heard  but  the 
praise  of  those  who  had  gone  before.  Something  good 
and  new  was  required,  but  the  newest  was  never  liked 
Scarcely  had  a  patriot  exhibited  on  the  long  inanimate 
stage  national-French,  heart-inspiring  subjects,  scarcely 
had  the  "  Siege  of  Calais  "  gained  enthusiastic  applause, 
than  the  piece,  together  with  all  its  national  comrades, 
was  considered  empty,  and  in  every  sense  objectionabla 

^  ^* Practically  clever**  is  put  as  a  kind  of  equivalent  for  the 
difficult  word  **gei8t  reich."  —  Tbans. 
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The  delineations  of  manners  by  Destouches,  which  had 
so  often  delighted  me  when  a  boy,  were  called  weak; 
the  name  of  this  honest  man  had  passed  away :  and 
how  many  authors  could  I  not  point  out,  for  the  sake 
of  whom  I  had  to  endure  the  reproach,  that  I  judged 
like  a  provincial,  if  I  showed  any  sympathy  for  such 
men  and  their  works,  in  opposition  to  any  one  who  was 
carried  along  by  the  newest  literary  torrent ! 

Thus,  to  our  other  German  comrades,  we  became 
more  and  more  amxoying.  According  to  our  view, 
according  to  the  peculiarity  of  our  own  nature,  we  had 
to  retain  the  inipre.^ions  of  objects,  to  consume  them 
but  slowly,  and,  if  it  was  to  be  so,  to  let  them  go  as 
late  as  possible*  We  were  convinced,  that  by  faithful 
observation,  by  continued  occupation,  something  might 
be  gained  from  all  tilings,  and  that  by  persevering  zeal 
we  must  at  last  arrive  at  a  point  where  the  ground  of 
the  judgmL*nt  may  be  expressed  at  the  same  time  with 
the  judgment  itself.  Neither  did  w^e  fail  to  perceive 
that  the  great  and  noble  French  world  offered  us  many 
an  advantage  and  much  profit,  for  Rousseau  bad  really 
touched  our  sympathies*  But»  if  we  considered  his 
life  and  his  fate,  be  was  neveitheless  compelled  to  find 
the  great  reward  for  all  he  did  in  this,  —  that  he  could 
live  unacknowledged  and  forgotten  at  Paris, 

Wlienever  we  heard  the  encyclopedists  mentioned, 
or  opened  a  volume  of  their  monstrous  work,  we  felt  as 
if  we  were  going  l>etween  the  innumerable  moving 
spools  and  looms  in  a  gieat  factory,  where,  what  with 
the  mere  creaking  and  rattliug;  what  with  all  the 
mechanism,  embaiTassing  both  eyes  and  senses ;  %vhat 
with  the  mere  incomprehensibility  of  an  arrangement, 
the  parts  of  which  work  into  each  other  in  the  most 
manifold  way  ;  what  with  the  contemplation  of  all  that 
is  necessary  to  prepare  a  piece  of  cloth,  —  we  feel  dis- 
gusted with  the  very  coat  which  we  wear  upon  our 
hacks. 
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Diderot  was  sufficiently  akin  to  us;  as,  indeed,  in 
everything,  for  which  the  French  blame  him,  he  is  a 
true  (Jennan.  But  even  his  point  of  view  was  too 
high,  his  circle  of  vision  was  too  extended,  for  us  to 
range  ourselves  with  him,  and  place  ourselves  at  his 
sida  Nevertheless,  his  children  of  nature,  whom  he 
continued  to  bring  forward  and  dignify  with  great 
rhetorical  art,  pleased  us  very  much ;  his  brave  poach- 
ers and  smugglers  enchanted  us ;  and  this  rabble  after- 
ward throve  but  too  well  upon  the  German  Pamassua 
It  was  he  also,  who,  like  Eousseau,  diffused  a  disgust 
of  social  life,  —  a  quiet  introduction  to  those  monstrous 
changes  of  the  world  in  which  everything  permanent 
appeared  to  sink. 

However,  we  ought  now  to  put  aside  these  consid- 
erations, and  to  remark  what  influence  these  two  men 
have  had  upon  art.  Even  here  they  pointed,  even 
from  here  they  urged  us,  toward  nature. 

The  highest  problem  of  any  art  is,  to  produce  by 
semblance  the  illusion  of  some  higher  reality.  But  it 
is  a  false  endeavour  to  realise  the  appearance  until  at 
last  only  something  commonly  real  remains 

As  an  ideal  locality,  the  stage,  by  the  application  of 
the  laws  of  perspective  to  coulisses  ranged  one  behind 
the  other,  had  attained  the  greatest  advantage;  and 
this  very  gain  they  now  wished  wantonly  to  abandon, 
by  shutting  up  the  sides  of  the  theatre,  and  forming 
real  room-walls.  With  such  an  arrangement  of  the 
stage,  the  piece  itself,  the  actors'  mode  of  playing,  in  a 
word,  everything,  was  to  coincide ;  and  thus  an  entirely 
new  theatre  was  to  arise. 

The  French  actors  had,  in  comedy,  attained  the 
summit  of  the  true  in  art.  Their  residence  at  Paris ; 
their  observations  of  the  externals  of  the  court;  the 
connection  of  the  actors  and  actresses  with  the  highest 
classes,  by  means  of  love-affairs,  —  all  contributed  to 
transplant  to  the  stage  the  greatest  realness  and  seem- 
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liness  of  social  life;  and  on  this  point  the  friends  of 
nature  found  but  little  to  blame.  However,  they 
thought  they  made  a  great  advance,  if  they  chose  for 
their  pieces  earnest  and  tragical  subjects,  in  which  the 
citizen-life  should  not  be  wanting,  used  prose  for  the 
higher  mode  of  expression,  and  thus  banished  unnat- 
ural verse,  together  with  unnatural  declamation  and 
gesticulation. 

It  is  extremely  remarkable,  and  has  not  been  gener- 
ally noticed,  that,  at  this  time,  even  the  old,  severe, 
rhythmical,  artistical  tragedy  was  threatened  with  a 
revolution,  which  could  only  be  averted  by  great 
talents  and  the  power  of  tradition. 

In  opposition  to  the  actor  Lecain,  who  acted  his 
heroes  with  especial  theatrical  decorum,  with  delibera- 
tion, elevation,  and  force,  and  kept  himself  aloof  from 
the  natural  and  ordinary,  came  forward  a  man  named 
Aufresne,  who  declared  war  against  everything  un- 
natural, and  in  his  tragic  acting  sought  to  express  the 
highest  truth.  This  method  might  not  have  accorded 
¥dth  that  of  the  other  Parisian  actors.  He  stood  alone, 
while  they  kept  together;  and,  adhering  to  his  views 
obstinately  enough,  he  chose  to  leave  Paris  rather  than 
alter  them,  and  came  through  Strasburg.  There  we 
saw  him  play  the  part  of  Augustus  in  "  Cinna,"  that  of 
Mithridates,  and  others  of  the  sort,  with  the  truest  and 
most  natural  dignity.  He  appeared  as  a  tall,  hand- 
some man,  more  slender  than  strong,  not,  properly 
speaking,  with  an  imposing,  but  nevertheless  with  a 
noble,  pleasing  demeanour.  His  acting  was  well  con- 
sidered and  quiet,  without  being  cold,  and  forcible 
enough  where  force  was  required.  He  was  a  very  well 
practised  actor,  and  one  of  the  few  who  know  how  to 
turn  the  artificial  completely  into  nature,  and  nature 
completely  into  the  artificial  It  is  really  those  few 
whose  good  qualities,  being  misunderstood,  always 
originate  the  doctrine  of  false  "  naturalness." 
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And   thus  will   I  also  make  mention  of  a  work, 
which  is  indeed  siuall,  but  which  made  an  epoch  in 
a    remarkable    manner,  —  I    mean    Huusseau*s   ••  Pyg- 
malion."    A  great  deal  could  he  said  upon  it ;  for  this 
strange  production  tloatg  between  uature  and  art,  with 
the  full  endeavour  of  resolving  the  latter  into  the  for- 
men     We  see  an  artist   who   has  produced  what  law 
most  perfect,  and  yet  does  not  find  any  satisfaction  in  ™ 
having,  according  to  art,  represente<i  his  idea  externally 
to  MmseK,  and  given  to  it  a  higher  hfe;  no,  it  must 
also  he  drawn  down  to  him  into  the  earthly  life.     He 
will  destroy  the  highest  that  mind  and  deed  have  pro-fl 
duced,  by  the  commonest  act  of  sensuaUty. 

All  this  and  much  else,  right  and  foolish,  true  and 
half-true,  operating  upon  us  as  it  did,  still  more  per- 
plexed our  notions:  we  were  driven  astray  through 
many  byways  and  roundabout  ways;  and  thus  on 
many  sides  was  prei^ared  that  German  Mtemry  revolu- 
tion, of  which  we  were  witnesses,  and  tu  which,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  we 
unceasingly  contributed. 

We  had  neither  impulse  nor  tendency  to  be  Ulu* 
mined  and  advanced  in  a  philosophical  manner;  on 
rehgious  subjects  we  thought  we  had  sufficiently  en- 
lightened ourselves,  and  therefore  the  violent  coutestj 
of  the  French  philosophei-s  witli  the  priesthood 
tolerably  indifferent  to  us.  Frohibit'ed  hook»,  con- 
demned to  the  flames,  which  then  made  a  great  nois 
produced  no  etfect  upon  us,  I  mention  as  an  instanc 
to  serve  for  ah,  the  "  Systdme  de  la  Nature,"  which  we 
took  in  baud  out  of  curiosity.  We  did  not  understandi 
lujw  such  a  1)ook  could  be  dangerous.  It  apjiieared 
us  so  dark,  so  Cimmerian,  so  deathlike,  that  we  found 
it  a  trouble  to  endure  its  presence,  and  shuddered  at  it 
as  at  a  spectre.  The  author  fancies  he  gives  his  Viook 
a  pecuhar  recommendation,  when  he  declares  i 
preface,  that  as  a  decrepit  old  man,  just  sinking 
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the  grave,  he  wishes  to  announce  the  truth  to  his  con- 
temporaries and  to  posterity. 

We  laughed  at  him;  for  we  thought  we  had  ob- 
served, that  by  old  people  nothing  in  the  world  that  is 
lovable  and  good  is,  in  fact,  appreciated.  "  Old  churches 
have  dark  windows :  to  know  how  clienies  and  berries 
taste,  we  must  ask  children  and  sparrows/*  These 
were  our  ^^bes  aud  maxims ;  and  thus  that  book,  as 
the  very  quintessence  of  senihty,  appeared  to  us  as  un- 
savoury, nay,  absurd,  "  All  was  to  be  of  necessity,"  so 
said  the  book, ''  and  therefore  there  was  no  God,"  But 
might  not  there  be  a  God  by  necessity  too  ?  asked  we, 
"We  indeed  confessed,  at  the  same  time,  that  we  could 
not  mthdraw  ourselves  from  the  necessities  of  day  and 
night,  the  seasons,  the  influence  of  climate,  physical 
and  animal  condition :  we  nevertheless  felt  within  us 
something  that  appeared  like  perfect  frei^dom  of  will, 
and  again  sooiething  which  endeavoured  to  counter- 
balance this  freedom. 

The  hope  of  beconiiug  more  and  more  raiionab  of 
making  ourselves  more  and  more  inde|)endent  of  exter- 
nal things,  nay,  of  ourselves,  we  could  not  give  up. 
The  woixi  freedom  souuds  so  beautiful,  that  we  cannot 
do  without  it,  even  though  it  should  designate  an 
error. 

Not  one  of  us  had  read  the  book  through,  for  we 
found  ourselves  deceived  in  the  expectations  with 
which  we  had  opened  it.  A  system  of  nature  was 
announced;  aud  therefore  we  hoped  to  leani  really 
something  of  nature,  —  our  idol.  Fbysics  and  chtim- 
istry,  descriptions  of  heaven  and  earth,  natural  history 
and  anatomy,  with  much  else,  had  now  for  years,  and 
up  to  the  last  day,  constantly  directed  us  to  the  greats 
adorned  world ;  and  we  would  wi Hi  ugly  have  heard 
both  particulars  aud  generals  about  sims  and  stars, 
planets  and  moons,  mountains,  valleys,  rivers  and  seas, 
with  all  that  Uve  and  move  in  them.     That,  in  the 
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course  of  this,  much  must  occur  which  would  appear 
to  the  common  man  as  injurious,  to  the  clergy  as  dan- 
gerous, and  to  the  state  as  inadmissible,  we  had  no 
doubt ;  and  we  hoped  that  the  httle  book  had  not  un- 
worthily stood  the  fiery  ordeaL  But  how  hollow  and 
empty  did  we  feel  in  this  melancholy,  atheistical  half- 
night,  in  which  earth  vanished  with  all  its  images^ 
heaven  with  all  its  stars.  There  was  to  be  a  matter 
in  motion  from  all  eternity ;  and  by  this  motion,  right 
and  left  and  in  every  direction,  without  anything  fur- 
ther, it  was  to  produce  the  infinite  phenomena  of  exist- 
ence. Even  all  this  we  should  have  allowed  to  pass,  if 
the  author,  out  of  his  moved  matter,  had  really  built  up 
the  world  before  our  eyes.  But  he  seemed  to  know  as 
httle  about  nature  as  we  did ;  for,  having  set  up  some 
general  ideas,  he  quits  them  at  once,  for  the  sake  of 
changing  that  which  appears  as  higher  than  nature, 
or  as  a  higher  nature  within  nature,  into  material, 
heavy  nature,  which  is  moved,  indeed,  but  without 
direction  or  form  —  and  thus  he  fancies  he  has  gained 
a  great  deaL 

If,  after  all,  this  book  had  done  us  some  harm,  it 
was  this,  —  that  we  took  a  hearty  disUke  to  all  philos- 
ophy, and  especially  metaphysics,  and  remained  in  that 
disUke ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  threw  ourselves 
into  Uving  knowledge,  experience,  action,  and  poetising, 
with  all  the  more  liveliness  and  passion. 

Thus,  on  the  very  borders  of  France,  we  had  at  once 
got  rid  and  clear  of  everything  French  about  us.  The 
French  way  of  life  we  found  too  defined  and  genteel, 
their  poetry  cold,  their  criticism  annihilating,  their 
philosophy  abstruse,  and  yet  insufficient;  so  that  we 
were  on  the  point  of  resigning  ourselves  to  rude 
nature,  at  least  by  way  of  experiment,  if  another 
influence  had  not  for  a  long  time  prepared  us  for 
higher  and  freer  views  of  the  world,  and  intellectual 
enjoyments  as  true  as  they  were  poetical,  and  swayed 
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US,  first  moderately  and  secretly,  but  afterward  with 
more  and  more  of>eoness  and  force. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  Shakespeare  is  meaot ;  and, 
having  once  said  this,  no  more  need  be  added.  Shake- 
speare has  been  reeogniBed  by  the  Gerinaus,  more  by 
them  than  by  other  nations,  perhaps  even  more  than 
by  his  own.  We  have  richly  bestowed  on  him  all  that 
justice,  fairness,  and  forbearance  which  we  refused  to 
ourselvexS.  Eminent  men  have  occupied  themselves  in 
showing  his  talents  in  the  most  favourable  light ;  and 
I  have  always  readily  subscrifed  U*  what  lias  been 
said  to  his  bononr,  in  bis  favour,  or  even  by  way 
of  excuse  for  him.  The  influence  this  extraordinary 
mind  had  upon  me  has  been  already  shown ;  an  at- 
tempt has  Imen  made  with  respect  to  his  works,  which 
has  received  approbation ;  and  therefore  this  general 
statement  may  suffice  for  the  present,  until  I  am  in  a 
position  to  communicate  to  such  friends  as  like  to  hear 
me,  a  gleaning  of  reflections  on  bis  great  deserts,  such 
as  I  was  temptetl  to  insert  in  tMs  very  place. 

At  present  I  vrill  only  show  more  clearly  the  manner 
in  which  I  became  acquainted  with  him.  It  happened 
pretty  soon  at  Ijeip;^ig,  through  Dodd's  "  I^auties  of 
Shakespeare."  Whatever  may  l>e  said  against  such  col- 
lections, which  give  autliors  in  a  fragmentary  form, 
they  nevertheless  produce  many  good  etl'ects.  We  are 
not  always  so  collected  and  so  ready  that  we  can  take 
in  a  whole  work  according  to  its  merits.  Do  we  not, 
in  a  book»  mark  passages  which  have  an  immediate 
reference  to  ourselves  ?  Young  people  especially^  who 
are  wanting  in  a  thorough  cultivation,  are  laudably 
excited  by  brilliant  passages;  and  thus  I  myself  tb- 
member,  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  epochs  of  my 
life,  that  which  is  characterised  by  the  above-men- 
tioned work-  Tliose  noble  peculiarities,  those  great 
8a)*ings,  those  happy  descriptions,  those  humourous 
traits,  all  struck  me  singly  and  powerfully. 
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Wieland's  translation  now  made  its  appearance.  It 
was  devoured,  communicated,  and  recommended  to 
friends  and  acquaintances.  We  Germans  had  the 
advantage,  that  many  important  works  of  foreign 
nations  were  first  brought  over  to  us  in  an  easy  and 
cheerful  fashion.  Shakespeare,  translated  in  prose,  first 
by  Wieland,  afterward  by  Eschenburg,  was  able,  as 
a  kind  of  reading  universally  intelligible,  and  suit- 
able to  any  reader,  to  dififuse  itself  speedily,  and  to 
produce  a  great  efifect.  I  value  both  rhythm  and 
rhyme,  whereby  poetry  first  becomes  poetry ;  but  that 
which  is  really,  deeply,  and  fundamentally  eflfective, 
that  which  is  really  permanent  and  furthering,  is  that 
which  remains  of  the  poet  when  he  is  translated  into 
prose.  Then  remains  the  pure,  perfect  substance,  of 
which,  when  absent,  a  dazzling  exterior  often  contrives 
to  make  a  false  show,  and  which,  when  present,  such 
an  exterior  contrives  to  conceal.  I  therefore  consider 
prose  translations  more  advantageous  than  poetical,  for 
the  beginning  of  youthful  culture;  for  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  boys,  to  whom  everything  must  serve 
as  a  jest,  delight  themselves  vdth  the  sound  of  words 
and  the  fall  of  syllables,  and,  by  a  sort  of  parodistical 
wantonness,  destroy  the  deep  contents  of  the  noblest 
work.  Hence  I  would  have  it  considered  whether  a 
prose  translation  of  Homer  should  not  be  undertaken 
next;  though  this,  indeed,  must  be  worthy  of  the 
degree  at  which  Grerman  literature  stands  at  present. 
I  leave  this,  and  what  has  been  already  said,  to  the 
consideration  of  our  worthy  pedagogues,  to  whom  an 
extensive  experience  on  this  matter  is  most  at  com- 
mand. I  will  only,  in  favour  of  my  proposition,  men- 
tion Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible;  for  the  cir- 
cumstance that  this  excellent  man  handed  down  a 
work,  composed  in  the  most  different  styles,  and  gave 
us  its  poetical,  historical,  commanding,  didactic  tone  in 
our  mother-tongue,  as  if  all  were  cast  in  one  mould, 
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has  done  more  to  advance  religion  than  if  he  had 
attempted  to  iiiiitate,  in  detail,  the  peculiarities  of  the 
original.  In  vain  has  been  the  subsequent  endeavour 
to  make  Job,  the  Psalms,  and  the  other  lyrical  Ixjoks, 
capable  of  affording  enjoyment  in  their  poetical  form. 
For  the  nmltitude,  upon  whom  the  eliect  is  to  be  pro- 
duced, a  plain  translation  always  remains  the  test. 
Those  critical  translatious,  which  vie  with  the  origiual, 
really  only  seem  to  amuse  the  learned  among  them- 
selves. 

And  thus  in  our  Strasbui^  society  did  Shakespeare, 
translated  and  in  the  original,  by  fragments  and  as  a 
whole,  by  passages  and  by  extracts,  influence  us  in 
such  a  manner,  that,  as  there  are  men  well  versed  in 
the  Bible  (BiM/mt),  so  did  we  gradually  make  our- 
selves thoroughly  acquainted  with  Shakespeare,  imi* 
tated  in  our  conversations  those  virtues  aod  defects 
of  his  time  with  which  he  had  made  us  so  well  ac- 
quaiuted,  took  the  greatest  delight  in  his  "quibbles,"^ 
and,  by  translating  them,  nay,  with  original  reckless- 
ness, tried  to  rival  him.  To  this,  the  fact  that  I  had 
seized  upon  liim,  above  all,  with  great  enthusiasm,  did 
not  a  httle  contrilaite.  A  happy  confession  that  some- 
thiug  higher  liovcR^d  over  me  was  infectious  for  niy 
friends,  who  all  resigued  themselves  to  this  mode  of 
thought.  We  did  not  deny  the  possibility  of  knowing 
such  merits  more  closely,  of  comprehending  them,  of 
judging  them  with  penetration ;  but  this  we  reserved 
ifor  later  e|Kichs,  A^t  present  we  only  wished  to  sym- 
pathise gladly,  aud  to  imitate  wnth  spirit ;  and,  while 
we  had  so  much  enjoyment,  we  did  nrit  wish  to  inquire 
and  haggle  about  the  man  who  atroniled  it,  but  uncon- 
ditionally to  revere  him. 

If  any  one  w^ould  leaiii  immediately  what  was 
thought,  talked  about,  and  discussed  in  this  lively 
society,  let  him  read  Herder's  essay  on  Shakespeare, 

iflis  Eogliiib  word  U  used  in  the  origiJaal.  — Tkans, 
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in  the  part  of  his  works  upon  the  German  manner  and 
art  C'  Ueber  deutsche  Art  und  Kmist"),  and  also  Lens's 
remarks  on  the  theatre  (<' Anmerkungen  iibers  Thea- 
ter"), to  which  a  translation  of  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost*" 
was  added.^  Herder  penetrates  into  the  deei>est  inte- 
rior of  Shakespeare's  nature,  and  exhibits  it  nobly: 
Lenz  conducts  himself  more  Uke  an  iconoclast  against 
the  traditions  of  the  theatre,  and  will  have  everything 
everywhere  treated  in  Shakespeare's  manner.  Since  I 
have  had  occasion  to  mention  this  clever  and  eccentric 
man  here,  this  is  the  place  to  say  something  about  him 
by  way  of  experiment.  I  did  not  become  acquainted 
with  him  till  toward  the  end  of  my  residence  at  Stras- 
burg.  We  saw  each  other  seldom,  —  his  company  was 
not  mine;  but  we  sought  an  opportunity  of  meeting, 
and  wilUngly  communicated  with  each  other,  because, 
as  contemporary  youths,  we  harboured  similar  views. 
He  had  a  small  but  neat  figure ;  a  charming  Uttle  head, 
to  the  el^ant  form  of  which  his  deUcate  but  some- 
what flat  features  perfectly  corresponded;  blue  eyes, 
blond  hair,  —  in  short,  a  person  such  as  I  have  from 
time  to  time  met  among  Northern  youths ;  a  soft,  and, 
as  it  were,  cautious  step;  a  pleasant  but  not  quite 
flowing  speech ;  and  a  conduct  which,  fluctuating  be- 
tween reserve  and  shyness,  well  became  a  young  man. 
Small  poems,  especially  his  own,  he  read  very  well 
aloud.  For  his  turn  of  mind  I  only  know  the  English 
word  "whimsical,"  which,  as  the  dictionary  shows, 
comprises  very  many  singularities  under  one  notion. 
No  one,  perhaps,  was  more  capable  than  he  to  feel  and 
imitate  the  extravagances  and  excrescences  of  Shake- 
speare's genius.  To  this  the  translation  above  men- 
tioned bears  witness.  He  treated  his  author  with 
great  freedom,  was  not  in  the  least  close  and  faithful ; 

*  A  complete  edition  of  Lenz*8  works  was  published  by  Tieck 
in  1828.  In  that  will  be  found  the  essay  and  play  in  question,  to 
the  last  of  which  he  gives  the  name  Amor  vincit  omnia.  — Tbans. 
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but  he  knew  how  to  put  on  the  armour,  or  rather  the 
motley  jacket,  of  liis  predecessor  so  very  well,  to  adapt 
himself  with  such  humour  to  his  gestures,  that  he  w^as 
certain  to  obtain  applause  from  those  who  were  inter- 
ested in  such  matters. 

The  absurdities  of  the  clowns  especially  constituted 
our  whole  happiness;  and  we  praised  Lenz  as  a  fa- 
voured man,  when  he  succeeded  in  rendering  as  fol- 
lows the  epitaph  on  the  deer  shot  by  the  princess : 

*•  Die  scbdne  Princes»in  schoss  und  traf 
Eiiies  juogmi  Hir&chleiiis  Leben; 
Ea  tie!  dab  in  in  acbweren  Sehlaf 
Und  wird  ein  Br&tlein  gel)€n. 
Der  Jagdhiind  boll  f     Ein  L  zu  Hirsch 
So  wird  ee  deiiii  ein  Hirfichel ; 
Doch  setzt  ein  rornisch  L  zu  Hirsch 
So  niftebt  es  fiinfzig  llir^ehel* 
Ich  mache  hundert  llirsche  draus 
Schreib  liirscheJl  mifc  zwei  LLen.*'  * 

The  tendency  toward  the  absurd,  which  is  displayed 
freely  and  unrestrictedly  in  youth,  but  afterward  re- 
cedes more  into  tbe  background,  without  being  on  that 
account  utterly  lost,  was  in  full  bloom  among  us ;  and 
we  sought,  even  by  original  jests,  to  celebrate  our  great 
master.  We  were  very  proud  when  we  could  lay 
before  the  company  something  of  the  kind,  which  was 

'Tbe  lines  in  Shakespeare,  which  the  above  are  intended  U> 
Imitate,  are  the  following : 

"The  pmiBeful  princeH*  pierced    and   pricked  a  pretty  pleafitngf 

pricket ; 
Some  say  a  sore  ;  hut  not  a  sore,  till  now  made  sore  with  shooting. 
The  do^R  did  ycU  ;  put  I  to  sure,  then  Borel  Jiinips  from  thicket ; 
Or  pricket,  sore,  or  else  sorel  ;  the  people  full  a-huotiug. 
If  mre  he  aore^  then  1  to  sore  makes  fifty  eores  ;  0  sore  1 1 
Of  one  sore  I  a  h  nod  red  rnake,  by  adding  hut  one  more  I.'* 

Lenz*s  words,  which  cannot  be  rendered  intelligiblj  into  Eng- 
lieh,  furnish  an  inatance  of  Goethe'f?  meaning,  when  he  commenda 
Jjenz  aK  happily  catching  the  Hpirit  of  the  original^  without  the 
alightesl  pretence  to  acctu^acy ;  —  Traws, 
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in  any  degree  approved,  as,  for  instance,  the  foUowing 
on  a  riding-master,  who  had  been  hurt  on  a  wild  horsa 

«  A  rider  in  this  house  you'll  find. 
A  master  too  is  he : 
The  two  into  a  nosegay  bind, 
'Twill  riding-master  be. 
If  master  of  the  ride,  I  wis, 
Full  well  he  bears  the  name : 
But  if  the  ride  the  master  is, 
On  him  and  his  be  shame."  ^ 

About  such  things  serious  discussions  were  held  as 
to  whether  they  were  worthy  of  the  clown  or  not, 
whether  they  flowed  from  the  genuine  pure  fooVs 
spring,  and  whether  sense  and  understanding  had  at 
all  mingled  in  an  unfitting  and  inadmissible  manner. 
Altogether  our  singular  views  were  diffused  with  the 
greater  ardour,  and  more  persons  were  in  a  position  to 
sympathise  with  them,  as  Lessing,  in  whom  great  con- 
fidence was  placed,  had,  properly  speaking,  given  the 
first  signal  in  his  "  Dramaturgic." 

In  a  society  so  attuned  and  excited  I  managed  to 
take  many  a  pleasant  excursion  into  Upper  Alsace, 
whence,  however,  on  this  very  account,  I  brought  back 
no  particular  instruction.  The  number  of  Uttle  verses 
which  flowed  from  us  on  that  occasion,  and  which 
might  serve  to  adorn  a  lively  description  of  a  journey, 
are  lost.  In  the  crossway  of  Molsheim  Abbey  we 
admired  the  painted  windows :  in  the  fertile  spot  be- 
tween Colmar  and  Schlettstadt  resounded  some  comic 

1  The  above  doggerel  is  pretty  faithful,  but  it  is  as  well  to  give 
the  original. 

**  Ein  Ritter  wohnt  in  diesem  Haus ; 
Ein  Meister  auch  daneben  ; 
Macht  man  davon  einen  Blumenstrauss 
So  wird's  einen  Rittroeister  geben. 
Ist  er  nun  Meister  von  dem  Ritt 
Ftthrt  er  mit  Recht  den  Nam  en  ; 
Doch  ninimt  der  Ritt  den  Meister  mit, 
Weh  ihm  und  seinem  Samen/'  —  Trajis. 
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hymns  to  Ceres;  the  consiimptiou  of  so  many  fruits 
being  circum.staDtially  set  forth  and  exLuUed,  aod  the 
important  question  a.s  to  the  free  or  restricted  trade  in 
them  being  very  merrily  taken  up.  At  Ensisheim  we 
saw  the  monstrous  aerohte  Irnnging  up  in  tlie  churchy 
and,  in  aceordance  with  the  scepticism  of  the  time^ 
ridiculed  the  creduhty  of  man,  never  suspecting  that 
such  air-born  beings,  if  they  were  not  to  fall  into  our 
cornfields,  were  at  any  rat-e  to  be  preserved  in  our 
cabinets. 

Of  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Ottilienherg,  accomplished 
with  a  hundred,  nay,  a  thousand,  of  the  faithful,  I  still 
love  to  think  Here,  where  the  foundation  wall  of  a 
Roman  castle  still  remained,  a  count's  beautiful  daugh- 
ter, of  a  pious  disposition,  was  said  to  have  dwelt 
among  ruins  and  stony  crevices.  Near  the  chapel 
whem  tlie  wanderers  edify  themselves,  her  well  is 
shown ;  and  nmch  that  is  beautiful  is  narrated.  The 
image  which  I  formed  of  her,  and  her  name,  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  me,  I  can-ied  both  about  with 
me  for  a  long  tin^e,  imtil  at  last  I  endowed  with  them 
one  of  my  later,  but  not  less  beloved,  daughters,^  who 
was  80  favourably  received  by  pure  and  pious  heartSw 

On  this  eminence  also  is  repeated  to  the  eye  the 
majestic  Alsace,  always  the  same,  and  always  new. 
Just  as  in  an  ampJiitheatre,  let  one  take  one's  place 
where  he  will,  he  surveys  the  whole  people,  but  sees 
his  neighbours  most  |>lainly ;  so  it  is  here  with  bushes, 
rocks,  hills,  woods,  fields,  meadows,  and  districts  near 
and  in  the  distance.  They  wished  to  show  us  even 
Basle  in  the  horizon  ;  that  w^e  saw  it,  I  will  not  swear : 
but  the  remote  blue  of  tlie  Swiss  mountains  even  here 
exercised  its  rights  over  us,  by  summoning  us  to  itself, 
and.  since  we  could  not  follow  the  impulse,  by  leaving 
a  painful  feeling. 

iBy  this  daughter  he  meaoB  Ottilie  in  the  ^^  Elective  Afflni- 
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To  such  distractions  and  cheerful  recreations  I  aban- 
doned myself  the  more  readily,  and  even  with  a  degree 
of  intoxication,  because  my  passionate  connection  with 
Frederica  now  began  to  trouble  me.  Such  a  youthful 
affection  cherished  at  random  may  be  compared  to  a 
bombshell  thrown  at  night,  which  rises  with  a  soft, 
brilliant  track,  mingles  with  the  stars,  nay,  for  a  mo- 
ment, seems  to  pause  among  them,  then,  in  descending, 
describes  the  same  path  in  the  reverse  direction,  and  at 
last  brings  destruction  to  the  place  where  it  has  termi- 
nated its  course.  Frederica  always  remained  equal  to 
herself :  she  seemed  not  to  think,  nor  to  wish  to  think, 
that  the  connection  would  so  soon  terminate.  Olivia, 
on  the  contrary,  who  indeed  also  missed  me  with  r^ 
gret,  but  nevertheless  did  not  lose  so  much  as  the 
other,  had  more  foresight,  or  was  more  open.  She 
often  spoke  to  me  about  my  probable  departure,  and 
sought  to  console  herself,  both  on  her  own  and  her 
sister's  account.  A  girl  who  renoimces  a  man  to  whom 
she  has  not  denied  her  affections  is  far  from  being  in 
that  painful  situation  in  which  a  youth  finds  himself 
who  has  gone  so  far  in  his  declarations  to  a  lady.  He 
always  plays  a  pitiful  part ;  since  a  certain  survey  of 
his  situation  is  expected  of  him  as  a  growing  man,  and 
a  decided  levity  does  not  suit  him.  The  reasons  of  a 
girl  who  draws  back  always  seem  sufficient,  those  of 
a  man  —  never. 

But  bow  should  a  flattering  passion  allow  us  to  fore- 
see whither  it  may  lead  us  ?  For,  even  when  we  have 
quite  sensibly  renounced  it,  we  cannot  get  rid  of  it :  we 
take  pleasure  in  the  charming  habit,  even  if  this  is  to 
be  in  an  altered  manner.  Thus  it  was  with  me.  Al- 
though the  presence  of  Frederica  pained  me,  I  knew 
of  nothing  more  pleasant  than  to  think  of  her  while 
absent,  and  to  converse  with  her.  I  went  to  see  her 
less  frequently,  but  our  correspondence  became  so  much 
the  more  animated.     She  knew  how  to  bring  before  me 
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her  situation  with  cheerfulness,  her  feelings  with  grace ; 
and  I  called  her  merits  to  mind  with  fervour  and  with 
passion.  Absence  made  me  free,  and  my  whole  afifec- 
tion  first  truly  bloomed  by  this  communication  in  the 
distance.  At  such  moments  I  could  quite  blind  my- 
self as  to  the  future,  and  was  sufficiently  distracted  by 
the  progress  of  time  and  of  pressing  business.  I  had 
hitherto  made  it  possible  to  do  the  most  various  things 
by  always  taking  a  lively  interest  in  what  was  present, 
and  belonged  to  the  immediate  moment ;  but,  toward 
the  end,  all  became  too  much  crowded  together,  as  is 
always  the  case  when  one  is  to  free  one's  self  from  a 
place. 

One  more  event,  which  happened  in  an  interval,  took 
up  the  last  days.  I  happened  to  be  in  respectable  com- 
pany at  a  country-house,  whence  there  was  a  noble 
view  of  the  front  of  the  minster,  and  the  tower  which 
rises  over  it.  "  It  is  a  pity,"  said  some  one,  "  that  the 
whole  was  not  finished,  and  that  we  have  only  one 
tower."  "  It  is  just  as  unpleasant  to  me,"  answered  I, 
"  to  see  this  one  tower  not  quite  completed,  for  the  four 
volutes  leave  off  much  too  bluntly :  there  should  have 
been  upon  them  four  light  spires,  with  a  higher  one  in 
the  middle  where  the  clumsy  cross  is  standing." 

When  I  had  expressed  this  strong  opinion  with  my 
accustomed  animation,  a  little  lively  man  addressed  me, 
and  asked,  "  Who  told  you  so  ? "  "  The  tower  itself," 
I  repUed :  "  I  have  observed  it  so  long  and  so  atten- 
tively, and  have  shown  it  so  much  affection,  that  it  at 
last  resolved  to  make  me  this  open  confession."  "  It 
has  not  misinformed  you,"  answered  he :  "I  am  the 
best  judge  of  that,  for  I  am  the  person  officially  placed 
over  the  public  edifices.  We  still  have  among  our  ar- 
chives the  original  sketches,  which  say  the  same  thing, 
and  which  I  can  show  to  you."  On  account  of  my 
speedy  departure  I  pressed  him  to  show  me  this  kind- 
ness as  speedily  as  possible.     He  let  me  see  the  pre- 
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cious  rolls :  I  soon,  with  the  help  of  oiled  paper,  drew 
the  spires,  which  were  wanting  in  the  building  as  exe- 
cuted, and  regretted  that  I  had  not  been  sooner  informed 
of  this  treasure.  But  this  was  always  to  be  the  case 
with  me,  that,  by  looking  at  things  and  considering 
them,  I  should  first  attain  a  conception,  which  perhaps 
would  not  have  been  so  striking  and  so  fruitful  if  it 
had  been  given  ready  made. 

Amid  all  this  pressure  and  confusion  I  could  not 
forego  seeing  Frederica  once  more.  Those  were  pain- 
ful days,  the  memory  of  which  has  not  remained  with 
me.  When  I  reached  her  my  hand  from  my  horse, 
the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes ;  and  I  felt  very  uneasy.  I 
now  rode  along  the  foot-path  toward  Drusenheim,  and 
here  one  of  the  most  singular  forebodings  took  posses- 
sion of  ma  I  saw,  not  with  the  eyes  of  the  body,  but 
with  those  of  the  mind,  my  own  figure  coming  toward 
me,  on  horseback,  and  on  the  same  road,  attired  in  a 
dress  which  I  had  never  worn,  —  it  was  pike-gray 
(hecht-grau),  with  somewhat  of  gold.  As  soon  as  I 
shook  myself  out  of  this  dream,  the  figure  had  entirely 
disappeared.  It  is  strange,  however,  that,  eight  years 
afterward,  I  found  myself  on  the  very  road,  to  pay  one 
more  visit  to  Frederica,  in  the  dress  of  which  I  had 
dreamed,  and  which  I  wore,  not  from  choice,  but  by 
accident.  However  it  may  be  with  matters  of  this 
kind  generally,  this  strange  illusion  in  some  measure 
calmed  me  at  the  moment  of  parting.  The  pain  of 
quitting  for  ever  noble  Alsace,  with  all  I  had  gained  in 
it,  was  softened ;  and,  having  at  last  escaped  the  excite- 
ment of  a  farewell,  I,  on  a  peaceful  and  quiet  journey, 
pretty  well  regained  my  self-possession. 

Arrived  at  Mannheim,  I  hastened  with  great  eager- 
ness to  see  the  hall  of  antiquities,  of  which  a  great 
boast  was  made.  Even  at  Leipzig,  on  the  occasion  of 
Winekelmann's  and  Lessing's  writings,  I  had  heard 
much  said  of  those  important  works  of  art,   but  so 
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much  the  less  had  I  seen  them  :  for  except  Laocoon, 
the  father,  and  the  Faun  with  the  crotola,  there  were 
no  casts  in  the  academy  ;  aod  whatever  Oeser  chose  to 
say  to  us  on  the  sulijeet  of  those  works  was  enigmat- 
ical enough.  How  can  a  conception  of  the  end  of  art 
be  given  to  heginners  ? 

Director  VersehaffeFs  reception  was  kind»  I  was 
conducted  to  the  saloon  by  one  of  his  associates, 
who,  after  he  had  opened  it  for  me,  left  me  to  my 
own  iuclinatians  and  retlectioDS.  Here  I  now  stood, 
open  to  the  most  wonderful  impressions,  in  a  spacious, 
four-cornered,  and,  with  its  extraordinary  height,  al- 
most cubical,  saloon,  in  a  space  well  lighted  from  above 
by  the  windows  under  the  cornice;  with  the  noblest 
statues  of  antiquity,  not  only  ranged  along  the  walls, 
but  also  mt  up  one  wiih  another  over  the  wdiole  area,  — 
a  falsest  of  statues,  through  which  one  was  forcexl  to 
wind ;  a  great,  ideal,  popular  assembly,  through  which 
one  was  forced  to  presa  All  these  noble  figures  could, 
by  opening  and  closing  the  curtains,  be  placed  in  the 
most  advantageous  light ;  and,  besides  this,  they  were 
movabk^  on  their  pedestals,  and  could  be  turned  about 
at  pleasure. 

After  I  had  for  a  time  sustained  the  first  impression 
of  this  irresistible  umss»  1  turned  Lo  tljose  figures  which 
attracted  me  the  most ;  and  who  can  deny  that  the 
Apollo  Belvidere,  w^ith  his  well-proportioneil  colossal 
stature,  his  slender  build,  his  free  movement,  liis  con- 
quering glance,  candied  off  tlie  victory  over  our  feehngs 
in  preference  to  all  the  others  ?  I  then  turned  to  Laoc- 
oon, whom  I  here  saw  for  the  first  time  in  connection 
with  his  sons,  I  brought  to  mind,  as  well  as  possible, 
the  discussions  and  contests  which  had  l>een  held  con- 
cerning him,  and  tried  to  get  a  point  of  view  of  my 
own ;  but  I  was  now  drown  this  way,  now  that.  The 
djdng  gladiator  long  held  me  fast;  but  the  group  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  that  precious  tlu^ugh  problematical 
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relic,  I  had  especially  to  thank  for  my  happiest  mo> 
ments.  I  did  not  know  how  impossible  it  was  at  once 
to  account  to  one's  self  for  a  sight  affording  enjoyment 
I  forced  myself  to  reflect;  and,  httle  as  I  succeeded 
in  attaining  any  sort  of  clearness,  I  felt  that  every 
individual  figure  from  this  great  assembled  mass  was 
comprehensible,  that  every  object  was  natural  and 
significant  in  itself. 

Nevertheless  my  chief  attention  was  directed  to 
Laocoon;  and  I  decided  for  myself  the  famous  ques- 
tion, why  he  did  not  shriek,  by  declaring  to  myself 
that  he  could  not  shriek.  All  the  actions  and  move- 
ments of  the  three  figures  proceeded,  according  to  my 
view,  from  the  first  conception  of  the  group.  The 
whole  position  —  as  forcible  as  artistical  —  of  the  chief 
body  was  composed  with  reference  to  two  impulses, — 
the  struggle  against  the  snakes,  and  the  flight  from  the 
momentary  bite.  To  soften  this  pain,  the  abdomen 
must  be  drawn  in,  and  shrieking  rendered  impossible. 
Thus  I  also  decided  that  the  younger  son  was  not  bit- 
ten, and  in  other  respects  sought  to  ehcit  the  artistical 
merits  of  this  group.  I  wrote  a  letter  on  the  subject 
to  Oeser,  who,  however,  did  not  show  any  special  es- 
teem for  my  interpretatiou,  but  only  rephed  to  my  good 
will  with  general  terms  of  encouragement.  I  was, 
however,  fortunate  enough  to  retain  that  thought,  and 
to  allow  it  to  repose  in  me  for  several  years,  until  it 
was  at  last  annexed  to  the  whole  body  of  my  experi- 
ences and  convictions,  in  which  sense  I  afterward  gave 
it  in  editing  my  "  Propylaea." 

After  a  zealous  contemplation  of  so  many  sublime 
plastic  works,  I  was  not  to  want  a  foretaste  of  antique 
architecture.  I  found  the  cast  of  a  capital  of  the 
Rotunda,  and  do  not  deny,  that  at  the  sight  of  those 
acanthus  leaves,  as  huge  as  they  were  elegant,  my  faith 
in  the  Northern  architecture  began  somewhat  to  waver. 

This  early  sight,  although  so  great  and  so  effective 
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throughout  my  whole  life,  was  nevertheless  attended 
with  but  small  results  in  the  time  immediately  follow- 
ing. I  could  have  wished  much  rather  to  begin  a 
book,  instead  of  ending  one,  with  describing  it ;  for  no 
sooner  was  the  door  of  the  noble  saloon  closed  behind 
me  than  I  wished  to  recover  myself  again,  —  nay,  I 
endeavoured  to  remove  those  forms,  as  being  burden- 
some, from  my  memory :  and  it  was  only  by  a  long, 
circuitous  route  that  I  was  brought  back  into  this 
sphere.  However,  the  quiet  fruitfulness  of  such  im- 
pressions as  are  received  with  enjoyment,  and  without 
dissecting  judgment,  is  quite  invaluabla  Youth  is 
capable  of  this  highest  happiness,  if  it  will  not  be 
critical,  but  allows  the  excellent  and  the  good  to  act 
upon  it  without  investigation  and  discrimination. 


TWELFTH  BOOK. 

The  wanderer  had  now  at  last  reached  home, — 
more  healthy  and  cheerful  than  on  the  first  occasion, 
but  still  in  his  whole  being  there  appeared  something 
overstrained,  which  did  not  fully  indicate  mental  health. 
At  the  very  first  I  put  my  mother  into  such  a  position, 
that,  between  my  father's  sincere  spirit  of  order  and 
my  own  various  eccentricities,  she  was  forced  to  occupy 
herself  with  bringing  passing  events  into  a  certain 
medium.  At  Mayence  a  boy  playing  the  harp  had 
so  well  pleased  me,  that,  as  the  fair  was  close  at  hand, 
I  invited  him  to  Frankfort,  and  promised  to  give  him 
lodging  and  to  encourage  him.  In  this  occurrence 
appeared  once  more  that  peculiarity  which  has  cost 
me  so  much  in  my  lifetime ;  namely,  that  I  liked  to 
see  younger  people  gather  around  me,  and  attach  them- 
selves to  me,  by  which,  indeed,  I  am  at  last  encum- 
bered with  their  fate.  One  unpleasant  experience  after 
another  could  not  reclaim  me  from  this  innate  impulse, 
which,  even  at  present,  and  in  spite  of  the  clearest 
conviction,  threatens  from  time  to  time  to  lead  me 
astray.  My  mother,  being  more  clear-sighted  than  I, 
plainly  foresaw  how  strange  it  would  seem  to  my 
father,  if  a  musical  fair-vagabond  went  from  such  a 
respectable  house  to  taverns  and  drinking-houses  to 
earn  his  bread.  Hence  she  found  him  with  board 
and  lodging  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  recommended 
him  to  my  friends,  and  thus  the  lad  did  not  fare  badly. 
After  several  years  I  saw  him  again,  when  he  had 
grown   taller  and  more  clumsy,   without  having  ad- 
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vanced  much  in  his  art.  The  good  lady,  well  contented 
with  this  first  attempt  at  squaring  and  hushing  up, 
did  not  think  that  this  art  would  immediately  become 
completely  necessary  to  her.  Mj  father,  leading  a 
contented  Ufe  amid  his  old  tastes  and  occupations,  was 
comfortable,  like  one,  who,  in  spite  of  all  hinder  antes 
and  delays,  canies  out  his  plans.  I  had  now  gained 
my  degree,  and  the  first  step  to  the  further  graduating 
course  of  citizen-life  was  taken.  My  "  Disputation  " 
had  obtained  his  applause :  a  further  examination  of  it, 
and  many  a  preparation  for  a  future  edition,  gave  him 
occupation.  During  my  residence  in  Alsace,  T  had 
written  many  little  poems,  essays,  notes  on  travel,  and 
several  loose  sheets.  He  found  amusemeut  in  bringing 
these  under  heads,  in  arranging  them,  and  in  devising 
their  completioo,  and  was  delighted  witli  the  expecta- 
tion that  my  hitherto  insuperable  dislike  to  see  any  of 
these  things  printed  would  soon  cease.  My  sister  had 
collected  around  her  a  circle  of  iutelhgent  and  amiable 
women.  Without  being  domineering,  she  domineered 
over  all,  as  her  good  understanding  could  overlook 
much,  and  her  good  will  could  often  accommodate 
matters ;  moreover,  she  was  in  the  position  of  playing 
the  confidant  rather  than  the  rival  Of  my  older 
friends  and  companions,  I  found  i!i  Horn  the  unalter- 
ably true  friend  and  cheerfnl  associate.  I  also  became 
intimate  with  Rieae,  who  did  not  fail  to  practise  and 
try  my  acuteness  by  opposing,  with  a  per  silvering  con- 
tradiction, doubt  and  negation  to  a  dogmatic  enthusiasm 
into  which  I  too  readily  fell.  Others  by  degrees  en- 
tered into  this  circle,  whom  I  shall  afterward  mention ; 
but,  among  the  persons  who  rendered  my  new  resi- 
dence in  my  native  city  pleasant  and  pr'ofitable,  the 
brothers  Schlosser  certainly  stood  at  the  head.  The 
elder,  Hieronymus,  a  profound  and  elegant  jurist,  en- 
joyed universal  confidence  as  connsellor.  His  favourite 
abode  was  amongst  his  books  and  papers,  in  rooms 
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where  the  greatest  order  prevailed :  there  I  have  never 
found  him  otherwise  than  cheerful  and  sympathising. 
In  a  more  numerous  society,  too,  he  showed  himself 
agreeable  and  entertaining ;  for  his  mind,  by  extensive 
r^uiing,  was  adorned  with  all  the  beauty  of  antiquity. 
He  did  not,  on  occasion,  disdain  to  increase  the  social 
pleasures  by  agreeable  Latin  poems ;  and  I  still  possess 
several  sportive  distiches  which  he  wrote  under  some 
portraits  drawn  by  me  of  strange  and  generally  known 
Frankfort  caricatures.  Often  I  consulted  with  him  as 
to  the  course  of  Ufe  and  business  I  was  now  commenc- 
ing; and,  if  an  hundredfold  inclinations  and  passions 
had  not  torn  me  from  this  path,  he  would  have  been 
my  surest  guide. 

Nearer  to  me,  in  point  of  age,  was  his  brother  George, 
who  had  again  returned  from  Treptow,  from  the  service 
of  the  Duke  Eugene  of  Wurtemberg.  While  he  had 
advanced  in  knowledge  of  the  world  and  in  practical 
talent,  he  had  not  remained  behindhand  in  a  survey 
of  (Jerman  and  foreign  literature  He  liked,  as  before, 
to  write  in  all  languages,  but  did  not  further  excite 
me  in  this  respect,  as  I  devoted  myself  exclusively 
to  German,  and  only  cultivated  other  languages  so 
far  as  to  enable  me,  in  some  measure,  to  read  the  best 
authors  in  the  original.  His  honesty  showed  itself 
the  same  as  ever ;  nay,  his  acquaintance  with  the  world 
may  have  occasioned  him  to  adhere  with  more  severity 
and  even  obstinacy  to  his  well-meaning  views. 

Through  these  two  friends,  I  very  soon  became 
acquainted  with  Merck,  to  whom  I  had  not  been  un- 
favourably announced  by  Herder,  from  Strasburg.  This 
strange  man,  who  had  the  greatest  influence  on  my 
life,  was  a  native  of  Darmstadt.  Of  his  early  educa- 
tion I  can  say  but  little.  After  finishing  his  studies, 
he  conducted  a  young  man  to  Switzerland,  where  he 
remained  for  some  time,  and  came  back  married. 
When    I   made   his    acquaintance,   he  was    militaiy 
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paymaster  at  Darmstadt.  Born  with  mind  and  under- 
etauding,  he  had  acquired  iimch  elegant  knowledge, 
©Bpecially  in  moderu  literatnre,  and  had  paid  attention 
to  all  times  and  places  in  the  history  of  the  world  and 
of  man.  He  had  the  talent  of  judging  with  certainty 
and  acutenesg.  He  was  prized  aa  a  thorough,  resolute 
man  of  business,  and  a  ready  accountant  With  ease 
he  gained  an  entrance  everywhere,  as  a  very  pleasant 
companion  for  those  to  whom  he  had  not  rendered 
himself  formidable  by  sarcasma  His  figure  was  long 
and  lean;  a  sharjt,  prominent  nose  was  remarkable; 
light  blue,  jyerhops  gray,  eyes  gave  something  tiger-like 
to  his  glance,  which  wandered  attentively  here  and 
there,  Lavater's  **  Physiognomy  **  has  preserved  his 
profile  for  us.  In  his  character  there  w^as  a  wonderful' 
contradiction.  By  nature  a  good,  noble,  upriglit  man, 
he  had  enibittered  liiraself  against  the  world,  and  al- 
lowed  this  n^orbid  whim  to  sway  him  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  felt  an  irresistible  inclination  to  be  wilfully  a 
rogue,  or  even  a  villain.  Sensible,  quiet,  kind  at  one 
moment,  he  would  the  next,  —  just  as  a  snail  puts  out 
his  horns,  ^  take  it  into  his  head  to  do  something 
which  might  hurt,  wound,  or  even  injure,  another. 
Yet,  as  one  readily  associates  with  something  danger- 
ous when  one  believes  one's  self  safe  from  it,  I  felt  so 
much  the  greater  inclination  to  live  with  him,  and  to 
enjoy  his  good  qualities,  since  a  contident  feeling  al- 
lowed me  to  suspect  that  he  would  not  turn  his  bad  aide 
towaul  me.  While  now,  by  this  morally  restless  miud, 
by  this  necessity  of  treating  men  in  a  maUgnant  and 
spiteful  way,  he  on  one  side  destroyed  social  life,  another 
disquiet,  which  also  he  very  carefully  fostered  within 
himself,  opposed  his  internal  comfort ;  namely,  he  felt  a 
certain  dileitanlMh  impulse  to  production,  in  which  he 
indulged  the  more  readily,  as  he  expressed  himself  easily 
and  happily  in  prose  and  verse,  and  might  well  venture 
to  play  a  part  among  the  beaux-esprits  of  the  time.    I 
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myself  still  possess  poetical  epistles  full  of  uncommon 
boldness,  force,  and  Swift-like  gall,  which  are  highly  re- 
markable from  their  original  views  of  persons  and 
things,  but  are  at  the  same  time  written  with  such 
wounding  power,  that  I  could  not  publish  them,  even 
at  present,  but  must  either  destroy  them,  or  preserve 
them  for  posterity  as  striking  documents  of  the  secret 
discord  in  our  literature.  However,  the  fact,  that  in 
all  his  labours  he  went  to  work  negatively  and  de- 
structively, was  unpleasant  to  himself;  and  he  often 
declared  that  he  envied  me  that  innocent  love  of 
settiug  forth  a  subject  which  arose  from  the  pleasure 
I  took,  both  in  the  original  and  the  imitation. 

For  the  rest,  his  literary  dilettantism  would  have 
been  rather  useful  than  injurious  to  him,  if  he  had 
not  felt  an  irresistible  impulse  to  enter  also  into  the 
technical  and  mercantile  department.  For  when  he 
once  began  to  curse  his  faculties,  and  was  beside  him* 
self  that  he  could  not,  with  sufficient  genius,  satisfy 
his  claims  to  a  practical  talent,  he  gave  up  now  plastic 
art,  now  poetry,  and  thought  of  mercantile  and  manu- 
facturing undertakings,  which  were  to  bring  in  money 
while  they  afforded  him  amusement. 

In  Darmstadt  there  was,  besides,  a  society  of  very 
cultivated  men.  Privy  Councillor  von  Hesse,  Minister 
of  the  Landgrave,  Professor  Petersen,  Eector  Wenck, 
and  others,  were  the  naturalised  persons  whose  worth 
attracted  by  turns  many  neighbours  from  other  parts, 
and  many  travellers  through  the  city.  The  wife  of 
the  privy  councillor  and  her  sister.  Demoiselle  Flachs- 
land,  were  ladies  of  uncommon  merit  and  talents ;  the 
latter,  who  was  betrothed  to  Herder,  being  doubly 
interesting  from  her  own  qualities,  and  her  attachment 
to  so  excellent  a  man. 

How  much  I  was  animated  and  advanced  by  this 
circle  is  not  to  be  expressed.  They  liked  to  hear  me 
read  to  them  my  works,  either  completed  or  begun: 
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they  encouraged  nie,  wheu  I  openly  and  circumstan- 
tially told  what  I  was  then  planning,  and  blamed  ine 
when  on  every  new  occasion  I  laid  aside  wliat  I  had 
ah«ady  commenced.  "  Faust  *'  had  ah-eady  advanced ; 
**  Gdtz  von  Berlichingen  "  was  gradually  building  itself 
Tip  in  my  mind;  the  studies  of  the  (ifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  ot3cupied  me;  and  the  minster  had 
left  in  me  a  very  serious  impression,  wliich  could  well 
stand  as  a  background  to  such  poetical  in veu Lions. 

Wliat  I  hail  thought  and  iniagiueil  with  respect  to 
that  style  of  architecture,  I  WTote  in  a  connected  form. 
The  first  point  on  which  I  insisted  was,  that  it  should 
be  called  Cierman,  and  not  Gc>thic ;  that  it  should  be 
considered  not  foreign,  hut  native.  The  second  point 
was,  that  it  could  not  be  compared  with  the  architec- 
ture of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  l)ecaus6  it  sprang  from 
quite  another  principle.  If  these,  living  under  a  more 
favourable  sky,  allowed  their  roof  to  rest  upon  columns, 
a  wall,  broken  through,  arose  of  its  own  aecoitl.  We, 
however,  wlio  must  always  protect  ourselves  against 
the  weather,  and  everywhere  surround  ourselves  with 
walls,  have  to  revere  the  genius  who  discovered  the 
means  of  endowing  massive  walls  with  variety,  of  ap- 
parently breiiking  them  thrriugh,  and  of  thus  occupying 
the  eye  in  a  worthy  aud  pleasing  manner  on  the  broad 
surface.  The  same  principle  applied  to  the  steeples, 
which  are  not*  hke  cupolas,  to  form  a  heaven  within, 
but  to  strive  toward  heaven  without,  and  to  announce 
to  the  countries  far  around  the  existence  of  the  sanc- 
tuary which  lies  at  their  base.  Tlie  interior  of  these 
venerable  piles  I  only  ventured  to  touch  by  poetical 
contemplation  and  a  pious  toue. 

If  I  had  been  pleaseii  to  write  down  tliese  \news, 
the  value  of  wliioh  I  will  not  deny,  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly, in  an  intelligible  style,  the  paper,  "  On  Ger- 
man Architecture,  /;  M :  Ervini  a  Steinhach,"  would 
then,  when  I  published  it,  have  produced  more  effect, 
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and  would  sooner  have  drawn  the  attention  of  the 
native  friends  of  art.  But,  misled  by  the  example 
of  Herder  and  Hamann,  I  obscured  these  very  simple 
thoughts  and  observations  by  a  dusty  cloud  of  words 
and  phrases,  and,  both  for  myself  and  others,  darkened 
the  light  which  had  arisen  within  me.  However,  the 
paper  was  well  received,  and  reprinted  in  Herder's 
work  on  Gterman  manner  and  art. 

Whereas,  partly  from  inclination,  partly  with  poet- 
ical and  other  views,  I  very  readily  occupied  myself 
with  the  antiquities  of  my  country,  and  sought  to 
render  them  present  to  my  mind,  I  was  from,  time 
to  time  distracted  from  this  subject  by  Biblical  studies 
and  religious  sympathies ;  since  Luther's  life  and  deeds, 
which  shine  forth  so  magnificently  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, always  necessarily  brought  me  back  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  to  the  observation  of  religious  feel- 
ings and  opinions.  To  look  upon  the  Bible  as  a  work 
of  compilation,  which  had  gradually  arisen,  and  had 
been  elaborated  at  different  times,  was  flattering  to 
my  little  self-conceit,  since  this  view  was  then  by  no 
means  predominant,  —  much  less  was  it  received  in 
the  circle  in  which  I  lived.  With  respect  to  the  chief 
sense,  I  adhered  to  Luther's  expression :  in  matters  of 
detail,  I  went  to  Schmidt's  literal  translation,  and 
sought  to  use  my  little  Hebrew  as  weU  as  possible. 
That  there  are  contradictions  in  the  Bible,  no  one  will 
now  deny.  These  they  tried  to  reconcile  by  laying 
down  the  plainest  passage  as  a  foundation,  and  en- 
deavouring to  assimilate  to  that  those  that  were  con- 
tradictory and  less  clear.  I,  on  the  contrary,  wished 
to  find  out,  by  examination,  what  passage  best  ex- 
pressed the  sense  of  the  matter.  To  this  I  adhered, 
and  rejected  the  rest  as  interpolated. 

For  a  fundamental  opinion  had  already  confirmed 
itself  in  me,  without  my  being  able  to  say  whether 
it  had  been  imparted  to  me,  or  had  been  excited  in 
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me,  or  had  arisen  from  my  own  reflection.  It  was 
this:  that  in  anything  which  is  handed  down  to  us, 
especially  in  writing,  the  real  point  is  the  ground,  the 
interior*  the  sense,  the  tendency  of  the  work ;  that  here 
hes  the  original,  the  divine,  the  effective,  the  intact, 
the  indestructible ;  and  that  no  time,  no  external  opera- 
tion or  condition,  can  in  auy  degree  affect  this  internal 
primeval  nature,  at  least  no  more  than  the  sickness  of 
the  body  affects  a  well-cultivated  sonL  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  my  view,  the  kugiiage,  the  dialect,  the  pecu- 
liarity, the  style,  and  finally  the  WTitiug,  were  to  be 
regarded  as  the  body  of  every  work  of  raind ;  this 
body,  although  nearly  enough  akin  to  the  internal, 
was  yet  expuaed  to  deterioration  and  corruption;  as, 
indeed,  altogether  no  tradition  can  be  given  quite  pure, 
according  to  its  nature ;  nor  indeed,  if  one  were  given 
pure,  could  it  be  perfectly  intelligible  at  every  follow- 
ing period,  —  the  former  ou  account  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  organs  through  which  the  tradition  is 
made ;  the  latter  m\  account  of  the  difference  of  time 
and  place,  but  especially  the  diversity  of  human  capaci- 
ties and  modes  of  tbonght ;  ftu^  which  reason  the 
interpreters  themselves  never  agree. 

Hence  it  is  everybociy's  duty  to  inquire  into  what 
is  internal  and  peculiar  iu  a  book  which  particularly 
interests  us,  and  at  the  same  time,  above  all  things, 
to  weigh  in  what  relation  it  stands  to  our  own  inner 
nature,  and  how  far,  by  that  vitality,  our  own  is 
excited  and  rendered  fruitful  Ou  the  other  hand, 
everything  external  that  is  ineffective  with  respect  to 
ourselves,  or  is  subject  to  a  doubt,  is  to  be  consigned 
over  to  criticism,  which,  even  if  it  should  be  able  to 
dislocate  and  dismember  the  whole,  would  never  suc- 
ceed in  depriving  us  of  the  only  ground  to  w^hich  we 
hold  fast,  nor  even  in  perplexing  us  for  a  moment  vdth 
respect  to  our  ouce-fyrmed  coufideuce. 

This  conviction,  sprung  from  faith  and  sight,  which 
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in  all  cases  that  we  recoguise  as  the  most  importaat, 
is  applicable  and  strengtheuiug,  lies  at  the  fountain  of 
the  niuial  as  well  as  tlit3  liieniry  editice  of  my  life, 
and  is  to  he  regarded  as  a  wt^ll^uveste^l  and  richly 
productive  capital ;  althouglt  in  particular  cases  we 
may  he  seduced  into  making  an  erroneous  application. 
By  this  notion*  the  Bihle  first  hecame  really  accessihle 
to  me.  I  had,  as  is  the  case  in  the  reh<j;ious  inslruc- 
tiop  of  Protestittits,  run  tJi rough  it  several  times, — 
nay»  had  made  myself  acijuaitited  v^itli  it,  by  way  of 
leaps  from  hieginnicig  to  end  and  hack  again.  The 
hlunt  naturalness  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
tender  nmtriS  of  the  New,  liad  attracted  me  in  par- 
ticular instances:  as  a  w!iole,  indeed,  it  never  proj-terly 
appeale<l  to  me ;  but  now  the  diverse  characters  of  the 
different  hooks  no  more  perplexed  me ;  I  knew  how 
to  represent  to  myself  their  siguificjince  faithfully  and 
in  |>r<4)er  order,  and  had  ton  mucli  feeling  for  the  V>r>ok 
to  he  ever  ahle  to  do  witliout  it.  By  this  very  side  of 
feeling  I  was  protected  against  all  scotting,  because  I 
saw  its  dishonesty  at  once.  I  not  only  detested  it, 
but  could  even  fall  in  a  rage  about  it ;  and  I  still 
perfectly  iinuemhcr,  that,  in  my  childishly  fanatical 
zeal,  1  should  have  completely  throttled  Voltaire,  on 
account  of  his  "  Saul/'  if  I  could  ordy  have  got  at  him, 
On  the  other  baud,  every  kind  of  bnnest  investigation 
pleased  rue  greatly  :  the  rcvtdatitjns  as  to  the  locality, 
and  costume  of  the  East,  which  diffused  more  and 
more  light,  I  received  vrith  joy,  and  continued  to  exer- 
cise all  my  acuteness  on  such  valuable  tra<litioua. 

It  is  kouwn,  that,  at  an  earlier  j)criod,  1  tried  to 
initiate  myself  into  the  situation  of  the  world,  as 
descrilHid  to  us  by  the  first  hook  of  Mose^  As  I  now 
thought  to  proceed  stepwise,  and  in  proper  order,  I 
seized,  after  a  long  interruption,  on  the  second  book. 
But  what  a  difference '  Just  as  the  fulness  of  chdd- 
hood  had  vanished   from   my  life,  so  did  I  find  the 
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BOCODd  book  separated  from  the  first  by  a  monstrous 
chasiij.  The  utter  forgetfulness  of  a  bygone  time  is 
already  expressed  in  the  few  important  words,  "  Now 
there  arose  a  uew  king  over  Egypt,  which  knew  not 
Joseph/*  But  the  people  also,  innumerable  as  the 
stars  of  heaven,  had  almost  for^olLen  the  ancestor  to 
whom,  under  ttie  starry  heaveu.  Jehovah  had  mad© 
the  very  promise  which  was  now  fiiifilled.  I  w^orked 
through  the  five  books  with  unspeakable  trouble  aud 
insufficient  means  and  powers,  and  in  doing  this  fell 
upon  the  strangest  notions,  I  thought  1  had  dis- 
covered that  it  was  not  our  Ten  Conmiandmenta 
which  stood  upon  the  tables;  that  the  Israelites 
did  not  wander  tlirougb  the  desert  for  forty  years, 
but  only  for  a  shoit  time ;  and  thus  I  fancied  that  I 
could  give  entirely  new  revelations  as  to  the  chamcter 
of  Moses, 

Even  the  New  Testament  was  not  safe  from  my 
inquiries ;  vnih  my  passion  for  dissection,  I  did  not 
spare  it :  but,  with  love  and  affection,  I  chimed  in 
with  that  wholesome  word,  '*  Tlie  evangelists  may  con- 
tradict each  other,  provided  only  the  gospel  does  not 
contradict  itself/'  In  this  region  also,  I  thought  I 
should  make  all  sorts  of  discoveries.  That  gift  of 
tongues  imparted  at  Pentecost  with  lustre  and  clear- 
ness, I  interpreted  for  myself  in  a  somewhat  abstruse 
manner,  not  adajited  to  procure  many  adherents. 

Into  one  of  the  chief  Lutheran  doctrines,  which  has 
been  still  more  sharpened  by  the  Hembutters, — 
namely  J  that  of  regarding  the  sinful  principle  as  pre- 
dominant in  man.^I  endeavoured  to  accommodate 
myself,  but  without  remarkable  success.  Neverthe- 
less, I  had  made  the  terminology  of  this  doctrine 
tolerably  my  owu,  and  made  use  of  it  in  a  letter, 
which,  in  the  character  of  country  pastor,  I  was 
pleased  to  send  to  a  new  brother  in  office.  How- 
ever, the  chief  theme  in  the  paper  was  that  w^atchword 
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of  the  time,  called  "  Toleration,"  which  prevailed  among 
the  better  order  of  brains  and  minds. 

Such  things,  which  were  produced  by  degrees,  I  had 
printed  at  my  own  cost  in  the  following  year,  to  try 
myself  with  the  public;  made  presents  of  them,  or 
sent  them  to  Eichenberg's  shop,  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  them  as  fast  as  possible  without  deriving  any  profit 
myself.  Here  and  there  a  review  mentions  them,  now 
favourably,  now  unfavourably;  but  they  soon  passed 
away.  My  father  kept  them  carefully  in  liis  archives, 
otherwise  I  should  not  have  possessed  a  copy  of  them. 
I  shall  add  these,  as  well  as  some  things  of  the  kind 
which  I  have  found,  to  the  new  edition  of  my  works. 

Since  I  had  really  been  seduced  into  the  sybilline 
style  of  such  papers,  as  well  as  into  the  publication 
of  them,  by  Hamann,  this  seems  to  me  a  proper  place 
to  make  mention  of  this  worthy  and  influential  man, 
who  was  then  as  great  a  mystery  to  us  as  he  has 
always  remained  to  his  native  country.  His  "  Socratic 
Memorabilia  "  was  more  especially  liked  by  those  per- 
sons who  could  not  adapt  themselves  to  the  dazzling 
spirit  of  the  time.  It  was  suspected  that  he  was 
a  profound,  well-grounded  man,  who,  accurately  ac- 
quainted with  the  public  world  and  with  literature, 
allowed  of  something  mysterious  and  unfathomable, 
and  expressed  himself  on  this  subject  in  a  manner 
quite  his  own.  By  those  who  then  ruled  the  literature 
of  the  day,  he  was  indeed  considered  an  abstruse 
mystic;  but  an  aspiring  youth  suflTered  themselves  to 
be  attracted  by  him.  Even  the  "  Quiet-in-the-lands," 
as  they  were  called,  —  half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest,  — 
those  pious  souls,  who,  without  professing  themselves 
members  of  any  society,  formed  an  invisible  church, — 
turned  their  attention  to  him;  while  to  my  friend 
Fraulein  von  Klettenberg,  and  no  less  to  her  friend 
Moser,  the  "  Magus  from  the  North  "  was  a  welcome 
apparition.     People  put  themselves  the  more  in  con* 
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Dection  with  liiiii,  wlieu  they  had  learned  that  he  was 
tormented  by  narrow  domestic  ch-cunistaaces,  but 
iieverthela'5s  UDderstood  how  to  maiiitaiD  this  beauti- 
ful and  lofty  mode  of  thought.  Witlx  the  great  influ- 
ence of  President  von  Moser,  it  would  have  been  easy 
to  provide  a  tolerable  and  convenient  existence  for 
such  a  frugal  man.  The  matter  was  set  on  foot ;  nay, 
so  good  an  understanding  and  mutual  approval  was 
attained,  that  Hauianu  undertook  the  long  journey 
from  Kouigsberg  to  Dariostadt.  But.  an  the  president 
happeued  to  be  absent »  tliat  odd  man,  no  one  knows 
on  what  account,  returned  at  once ;  though  a  friendly 
coiTespondence  was  kept  np.  I  still  possess  two 
letters  from  the  Kougisljerger  to  his  patron,  which 
bear  testimony  to  the  wondrous  greatness  and  sincerity 
of  their  author. 

But  so  good  an  understanding  was  not  to  last  long. 
These  pious  men  had  thought  the  other  one  pious  in 
their  own  fasluon  :  they  had  treated  him  with  re%^er- 
ence  as  the  *'  Magus  of  the  North,"  and  thought  that 
he  would  continue  to  exhibit  himself  with  a  reverend 
demeanour.  But  already  in  the  **  Clouds,"  an  after-piece 
of  **  Socratic  Meniorahilia,'*  he  had  given  some  olTence; 
and  when  he  now  pul>lished  the  *'  Crusades  of  a  Philol- 
ogist"—on  the  title-page  of  which  was  to  be  seen, 
not  only  the  goat-profile  of  a  horned  Pan,  but  also,  on 
one  of  the  first  pages,  a  large  cock,  cut  in  wood,  and 
setting  time  to  some  young  cockerels,  who  stood  before 
him  witli  notes  in  their  claws,  made  an  exceedingly 
ridiculous  appearance,  by  which  certain  church  music, 
of  which  the  author  did  not  approve,  was  to  be  made 
a  lttnglmig-str>ck,  —  there  rose  among  well  minded  and 
sensitive  f>eople  a  dissatisfaction,  which  was  exhibited 
to  the  author,  who,  nut  being  edified  by  it,  shunned  a 
closer  connection.  Our  interest  in  this  man  was,  how- 
ever, always  kept  alive  by  Herder,  who,  remaining  in 
correspondence  with  ua  and  his  betrothed » com  muni- 
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cated  to  us  at  once  all  that  proceeded  from  that  ex* 
traordinary  man.  To  these  bt^loiiged  his  critiques  and 
notices,  inserted  in  the  Kdnigshtrg  Zciimi^,  all  of 
which  bore  a  very  singular  character,  I  possess  an 
almost  complete  collectioD  of  his  works,  and  a  very 
important  easay  on  Herder's  prize  paper  concerning  the 
origin  of  language,  in  which,  in  the  most  pecuhar  man- 
ner, he  throws  flashes  of  hght  upon  this  specimen  of 
Herder. 

I  do  not  give  up  the  hope  of  superintending  myself, 
or  at  least  finlhering,  an  editiou  of  Hamann's  works; 
and  then,  when  these  documents  are  again  before  the 
puhhc,  it  will  be  time  to  speak  more  closely  of  the 
author,  his  nature  and  character.  In  tlie  meantime, 
however^  I  will  here  adduce  something  concerning  him, 
especially  as  eminent  men  are  still  living  who  felt  a 
great  regard  for  him,  and  whose  assent  or  correction 
will  be  very  welcome  to  me.  The  principle  to  which 
all  Hamann's  expressions  may  be  referred  is  this:  "  All 
that  man  undertakes  to  peiiorm,  whether  by  ileed,  by 
word,  or  otherwise,  must  proceed  from  all  his  powers 
united:  everything  isolated  is  worthless."  A  noble 
niaxiui,  but  hard  to  follow.  To  life  and  art  it  may 
indeed  be  apphed  r  but  hi  every  comnmnication  by 
words,  that  is  not  exactly  poetic,  there  is,  on  the 
contrary,  a  grand  difficulty  ;  for  a  word  must  sever 
itself,  isolate  itself,  iu  order  to  say  or  signify  an}i;hing* 
Man,  whde  he  speaks,  mixst,  for  the  moment,  become 
one-sided:  there  is  no  communication,  do  instruction, 
without  severing.  Now,  since  Hamaun,  once  for  all, 
opposed  this  separation,  and  because  he  felt,  imagined, 
and  thought  iu  unity,  chose  to  speak  in  unity  like- 
wise, and  to  require  the  same  of  others,  he  came  into 
opposition  with  his  own  styk,  and  with  all  that  others 
produced.  To  produce  the  impossible,  he  therefore 
grasps  at  every  eleioeut :  the  dee]^>est  and  most  mystical 
contemplations  in  which  natui^e  and  mind  meet  each 
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other,  — illuminating  flashes  of  the  understanding 
which  heam  forth  from  such  a  contaci,  sigiiifittiDt  im- 
ages which  float  in  these  regions,  forcible  aphorisms 
from  sacred  and  profane  writers,  with  whatever  else  of 
a  humourona  kind  couhl  be  added,  —  all  this  forms  the 
wondrous  aggregate  of  his  stjle  and  his  coramunications. 
Now»  although  one  cannot  Join  him  in  his  depths,  can- 
not wander  with  him  on  his  heights,  cannot  master  the 
forms  which  float  before  him,  cannot  from  an  infinitely 
extended  literature  exactly  tind  out  the  sense  of  a  pas- 
sage which  is  only  hinted  at,  we  tind,  that,  the  more 
we  sLmly  him,  the  more  dim  and  dark  it  beciuties ;  and 
this  darkness  always  increases  with  years,  because  his 
allusions  were  directed  to  certain  definite  peculiarities 
which  pre%'ailed  for  the  moment  in  life  and  in  litera- 
ture. In  my  collection  there  are  some  of  his  printed 
sheets,  where  he  has  cited  with  his  own  hand,  in  the 
margin,  the  passages  to  wliich  liis  hints  refer.  If  one 
opens  them,  there  is  again  a  sort  of  equivocal  doidjle 
light,  which  appears  to  us  highly  agreeable:  only  one 
must  completely  renounce  what  is  ordinarily  called 
understanding.  Such  leaves  merit  to  be  calleii  sybil- 
Une,  for  this  reason  :  that  one  cannot  consider  them  in 
and  for  themselves,  but  nmst  wait  for  an  opportunity 
to  seek  refuge  with  their  oracles,  Kvery  time  tliat  one 
opens  them,  one  fancies  one  has  found  something  new ; 
because  the  sense  wliich  abides  in  every  passage  touches 
and  excites  us  in  a  curious  manner. 

I  never  saw  Idm,  nor  did  I  hold  any  immediate  com- 
municatiou  with  him  by  correspondenca  It  seems  to 
me  that  he  was  extremely  clear  in  the  relations  of  life 
and  friendship,  and  that  he  had  a  correct  feeling  for  the 
positio!ia  of  persons  among  each  other,  and  with  refer- 
ence to  himself.  Whatever  letters  of  his  1  saw  were 
excellent,  and  njucli  plainer  than  his  wtuks,  because 
here  the  reference  to  time,  circumstances,  and  personal 
affairs  was  more  clearly  prominent.     I  thought,  how- 
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ever,  that  I  could  discern  this  much  generally,  that  he, 
feeling  the  superiority  of  his  mental  gifts,  in  the  most 
naive  manner,  always  considered  himself  somewhat 
wiser  and  more  shrewd  than  his  correspondents,  whom 
he  treated  rather  ironically  than  heartily.  If  this  held 
good  only  of  single  cases,  it  applied  to  the  majority,  as 
far  as  my  own  observation  went,  and  was  the  cause 
that  I  never  felt  a  desire  to  approach  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  kindly  literary  communication 
between  Herder  and  us  was  maintained  with  great 
vivacity ;  though  it  was  a  pity  that  he  could  not  keep 
himself  quiet.  But  Herder  never  left  off  his  teasing 
and  scolding;  and  much  was  not  required  to  irritate 
Merck,  who  also  contrived  to  excite  me  to  impatience. 
Because  Herder,  among  all  authors  and  men,  seemed 
to  respect  Swift  most,  he  was  among  us  ccdled  the 
"  Dean ; "  and  this  gave  further  occasion  to  all  sorts  of 
perplexities  and  annoyances. 

Nevertheless,  we  were  highly  pleased  when  we 
learned  that  he  was  to  have  an  appointment  at 
Biickeburg,  which  would  bring  him  double  honour; 
for  his  new  patron  had  the  highest  fame  as  a  clear- 
headed and  brave,  though  eccentric,  man.  Thomas 
Abbt  had  been  known  and  celebrated  in  this  service : 
his  country  still  mourned  his  death,  and  was  pleased 
with  the  monument  which  his  patron  had  erected  for 
him.  Now  Herder,  in  the  place  of  the  untimely  de- 
ceased, was  to  fulfil  all  those  hopes  which  his  prede- 
cessor had  so  worthily  excited. 

The  epoch  in  which  this  happened  gave  a  double 
brilliancy  and  value  to  such  an  appointment ;  for  sev- 
eral German  princes  already  followed  the  example  of 
the  Count  of  Lippe,  inasmuch  as  they  took  into  their 
service,  not  merely  learned  men,  and  men  of  business, 
properly  so  called,  but  also  persons  of  mind  and  prom- 
ise. Thus,  it  was  said,  Klopstock  had  been  invited  by 
the  Margrave  Charles  of  Baden,  not  for  real  business, 
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but  that  by  his  presence  he  might  impart  a  grace  and 
be  useful  to  the  higher  society.  As  now  the  regard 
felt  for  this  excellent  prince,  who  paid  attention  to  all 
that  was  useful  and  beautiful,  increased  in  consequence ; 
so  also  was  the  veneration  for  Xlopstock  not  a  little 
lieighteued.  Everything  that  emanated  from  him  was 
held  dear  and  valuable,  and  we  carefully  wtdU-.  down 
his  odea  and  elegies  as  we  could  get  thcnu  We  were 
therefore  higldy  dehghted  when  the  gi-eat  Landgravine 
Carohne  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  made  a  collection  of 
them ;  and  we  obtained  possession  of  one  of  the  few 
copies,  which  enabled  us  to  complete  our  own  manu- 
script collection.  Hence  those  first  readings  have  long 
been  most  in  favour  with  us,  —  nay,  we  have  often 
refreshal  and  delighted  ourselves  with  poems  which 
the  author  afterward  rejected.  So  true  it  is,  that  the 
Mfe  whicli  presses  forth  out  of  a  "  fine  soul  "  works  with 
the  greater  freedom  the  less  it  appears  to  be  drawn  by 
criticism  into  the  department  of  art. 

Klopstock,  by  his  character  and  conduct,  liad  man- 
aged to  attiiin  regard  and  dignity,  both  for  himself  and 
for  other  men  of  talent ;  now  they  were  also,  if  possi- 
ble, to  be  indchted  to  him  for  the  secunty  and  inipro%^e- 
ment  of  their  domestic  condition.  For  the  book  trade, 
in  the  previous  period,  had  more  to  do  with  important 
scientific  books,  belonging  to  the  different  faculties  — 
with  stock  works,  for  which  a  moderate  reniuueration 
was  paid.  But  the  production  of  poetical  works  was 
looked  upon  as  something  sacred,  and  in  this  case  the 
acceptance  or  increase  of  any  remuneratiun  would  have 
been  regarded  almost  as  .simony.  Authors  and  pub- 
lishers stood  in  the  strangest  reciprocal  position.  Both 
appeared,  accordingly  as  it  was  taken,  as  patrons  and 
cUents.  The  authors,  who,  irrespectively  of  their  tal- 
ent, were  generally  respected  ami  revered  by  the  pubhc 
as  highly  mora!  men,  had  a  mental  rank,  and  felt  them- 
selves rewarded  by  the  success  of  their  labours:  the 
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publishers  were  well  satisfied  with  the  second  place, 
and  enjoyed  a  considerable  profit.  But  now  opuleDce 
again  set  the  rich  bookseller  above  the  poor  poet, 
and  thus  everything  stood  in  the  most  beautiful  equi- 
librium. Magnanimity  and  gratitude  were  not  unfre- 
quent  on  either  side.  Breitkopf  and  Gottsdied  lived, 
all  their  Hves,  as  inmates  of  the  same  house.  Stingi- 
ness and  meanness,  especially  that  of  piracy,  were  not 
yet  in  vogue. 

Nevertheless,  a  general  commotion  had  arisen  among 
the  German  authors.  They  compared  their  own  very 
moderate,  if  not  poor,  condition,  with  the  wealth  of  the 
eminent  booksellers:  they  considered  how  great  was 
the  fame  of  a  Gellert,  of  a  Rabener,  and  in  what  nar- 
row domestic  circumstances  a  universally  esteemed 
German  poet  must  struggle  on,  if  he  did  not  render 
life  easy  by  some  other  caUing.  Even  the  mediocre 
and  lesser  minds  felt  a  strong  desire  to  see  their 
situation  improved,  —  to  make  themselves  free  of  the 
pubHshers. 

Now  Klopstock  came  forward,  and  offered  his  "  Re- 
public of  Letters  "  ("  Gelehrten-Republik  ")  for  subscrip- 
tion. Although  the  latter  cantos  of  "The  Messiah," 
partly  on  account  of  their  subject,  partly  on  account  of 
the  treatment,  could  not  produce  the  same  effect  as  the 
earlier  ones,  which,  themselves  pure  and  innocent, 
came  into  a  pure  and  innocent  time,  the  same  respect 
was  always  maintained  for  the  poet,  who,  by  the  publi- 
cation of  his  odes,  had  drawn  to  himself  the  hearts, 
minds,  and  feelings  of  many  persons.  Many  well- 
thinking  men,  among  whom  were  several  of  great 
influence,  offered  to  secure  payment  beforehand.  This 
was  fixed  at  a  louis  cCor,  the  object  being,  it  was  said, 
not  80  much  to  pay  for  the  book,  as  on  this  occasion 
to  reward  the  author  for  his  services  to  his  country. 
Now  every  one  pressed  forward :  even  youths  and 
young  girls,  who  had  not  much  to  expend,  opened  their 
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saving-boxes;  men  and  women,  the  higher  and  the 
middle  classes,  contributed  to  thiy  holy  ofi'eriog;  and 
perhaps  a  thousand  subscrihers,  all  pay  in ^^  in  advance, 
were  collected,  ExiJectatiou  was  raised  to  the  highest 
pitch,  and  coufideoce  was  as  great  as  possible. 

After  this,  the  work,  on  its  appearance,  was  to 
experience  the  strangest  result  in  the  world :  it  was, 
indeed,  of  importaot  value,  but  by  110  means  univer- 
sally  interesting.  Klopstock's  thoughts  ou  poetry  and 
literature  were  set  forth  in  the  form  of  an  old  German 
dniidical  republic:  his  maxims  on  the  true  and  false 
were  expressed  in  pithy,  laconic  aphorisms,  in  which, 
however,  much  that  was  instructive  was  sacrificed  to 
the  singularity  of  form.  For  authors  and  litiSrateurs, 
the  ba:»k  was  and  is  invaluable;  but  it  was  only  in  this 
circle  that  it  could  he  useful  and  effective.  Wlioever 
had  himself  been  thinking  fullnwed  the  thinker;  he 
who  knew  how  to  seek  and  prize  what  was  genuine, 
found  himself  instructed  by  the  profound,  honest  man ; 
but  the  amateur,  the  general  reader,  was  not  enUght- 
ened,  - — to  him  the  book  remained  sealed;  and  yet  it 
had  been  placed  in  all  hands;  and,  whUe  every  one 
expected  a  perfectly  servicfAble  work,  most  uf  them 
obtained  one  from  which  they  could  not  get  tlie 
smallest  taste.  The  astonishment  was  general ;  Itiit 
the  esteem  for  the  man  was  so  great,  that  no  gium- 
bling,  scarcely  a  murnjur,  arose.  The  young  and  beau- 
tiful pai't  of  the  w^orkl  got  over  theu"  loss,  and  nuw 
rffeely  gave  away  the  co])ies  they  had  so  dearly  pur- 
chased. I  received  several  froui  kind  female  friends, 
but  none  of  them  have  remained  witti  me. 

This  undertaking,  w4iich  was  successful  to  the  author, 
but  a  fadure  to  the  public,  had  the  ill  consequence, 
that  there  was  now  no  further  thought  about  subscrip- 
tions and  prepayments ;  nevertheless,  the  wish  had 
been  too  generally  diffused  for  the  attempt  not  to  be 
renewed.     The  Dessau  publishing-house  now  offered  to 
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do  this  on  a  large  scale.  Learned  men  and  publishers 
were  here,  by  a  close  compact,  to  enjoy,  both  in  a  cer- 
tain proportion,  the  hoped-for  advanta^a  The  neces- 
sity, so  long  painfully  felt,  again  awakened  a  great 
confidence ;  but  this  could  not  last  long :  and,  after  a 
brief  endeavour,  the  parties  separated,  with  a  loss  on 
both  sides. 

However,  a  speedy  communication  among  the  friends 
of  Uterature  was  already  introduced.  The  MtisenaJ- 
mandche  ^  united  all  the  young  poets  with  each  other : 
the  journals  united  the  poet  with  other  authors.  The 
pleasure  I  found  in  production  was  boundless ;  to  what 
I  had  produced  I  remained  indifferent ;  only  when,  in 
social  circles,  I  made  it  present  to  myself  and  others, 
my  affection  for  it  was  renewed.  Moreover,  many 
persons  took  an  interest  in  both  my  larger  and  smaller 
works,  because  I  urgently  pressed  every  one  who  felt 
in  any  degree  incHned  and  adapted  to  production,  to 
produce  something  independently,  after  his  own  fash- 
ion, and  was,  in  turn,  challenged  by  all  to  new  poetis- 
ing and  writing.  These  mutual  impulses,  which  were 
carried  even  to  an  extreme,  gave  every  one  a  happy 
influence  in  his  own  fashion :  and  from  this  whirling 
and  working,  this  living  and  letting-live,  this  taking 
and  giving,  which  was  carried  on  by  so  many  youths, 
from  their  own  free  hearts,  without  any  theoretical 
guiding-star,  according  to  the  innate  character  of  each, 
and  without  any  special  design,  arose  that  famed, 
extolled,  and  decried  epoch  in  literature,  when  a  mass 
of  young,  genial  men,  with  all  that  audacity  and 
assumption  such  as  are  peculiar  to  their  own  period  of 
youth,  produced,  by  the  application  of  their  powers, 
much  that  was  good,  and,  by  the  abuse  of  these,  much 
ill-feeling  and  mischief;  and  it  is,  indeed,  the  action 
and  reaction  which  proceeded  from  this  source,  that 
form  the  chief  theme  of  this  volume. 

^  Annual  publications  devoted  to  poetry  only.  —  Travb. 
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la  what  can  yoimg  people  take  the  highest  interest, 
how  are  they  to  excite  interest  among  those  of  their 
own  age,  if  they  are  not  animated  by  love,  and  if  affairs 
of  the  heart,  of  whatever  kind  they  may  be»  are  not 
hving  withia  them  ?  I  had  in  secret  to  complain  of  a 
love  I  had  lost :  this  made  me  mild  and  tolerant,  and 
more  agreealde  to  society  than  in  those  brilliant  times 
when  notlxing  reminded  me  of  a  want  or  a  fault,  and  I 
weul  stormiDg  along  completely  without  restraint, 

Frederica'8  answer  to  my  farewell  letter  rent  my 
heart.  It  was  the  same  hand,  the  same  tone  of 
thought,  the  same  feeling,  which  had  formed  itself  for 
me  and  by  me.  I  now,  for  the  first  time,  felt  tlie  loss 
which  she  suifered,  and  saw  no  means  to  supply  it,  or 
even  to  alleviate  it.  She  was  completely  present  to 
me ;  I  always  ftslfc  that  she  was  wanting  to  me ;  and, 
what  was  worst  of  all,  I  could  not  forgive  myself  for 
my  owu  misfortune.  Gretchen  bad  beeu  taken  away 
from  me ;  Annette  had  left  me  ;  now,  for  the  first 
time,  I  was  guilty.  I  had  wounded  the  most  lovely 
heart  to  its  very  depths  ;  and  the  period  of  a  gloomy 
repentance,  with  the  absence  of  a  refreshing  love,  to 
which  I  had  grown  accustomed,  was  most  agonising, 
nay,  insupportable.  But  man  wishes  to  live,  and  hence 
I  took  an  honest  interest  in  others  :  I  sought  to  dis- 
entangle their  embarrassments,  and  to  unite  what  was 
about  to  part,  that  they  might  not  have  tlie  same 
lot  as  myself.  They  were  hence  accustometl  to  call 
me  the  "  confidant,"  and,  on  account  of  wandering  about 
the  district,  the  *'  wanderer.*'  For  producing  that  peace 
of  mind,  which  I  felt  beneatli  the  open  sky,  in  the 
valleys,  on  the  heights,  in  the  fields  and  in  the  woods, 
the  situation  of  Fi-ankfort  was  serviceable,  as  it  lay 
in  the  middle  between  Darmstadt  and  Haraborg,  two 
pleasant  places,  which  are  on  good  terms  with  each 
other,  through  the  relationship  of  both  courts.  I 
accustomed    myself   to  live  on   the   road,  and,  Hke  a 
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messeDger,  to  wander  about  between  the  mountaitts 
and  the  fiat  country.  Often  I  went  alone,  or  in  com- 
pany, through  my  native  city,  as  if  it  did  not  at  all 
conceiTi  me,  dined  at  one  of  the  great  inns  in  the  High 
Street,  and,  aft^r  dinner,  went  farther  on  my  way. 
More  than  ever  was  I  directed  to  the  open  world  and 
to  free  nature.  On  my  way  I  sang  to  myself  strange 
hymns  and  dithyrambics,  of  which  one,  entitled  •*  The 
Wanderer's  Storm-song  *'  ("  Wanderer's  Sturmlied ")» 
still  remains.  This  half-nonsense  I  sang  aloud,  in  an 
impassioned  manner,  w^lien  I  fomid  myself  in  a  terrific 
storm,  which  I  was  obliged  to  meet. 

My  heiirt  was  untouched  and  unoccupied :  I  consci- 
entiously avoided  all  cloeer  connection  with  women  ; 
and  thus  it  remained  concealed  from  me,  that,  inatten- 
tive and  unconscious  as  I  was,  an  amiable  spirit  was 
secretly  hovering  around  ma  It  was  not  until  many 
years  afterward,  nay,  until  after  her  death,  that  I 
learned  of  her  secret,  heavenly  love,  in  a  maimer  that 
necessarily  overwhelmed  me.  But  I  was  innocent,  and 
could  purely  and  bouestly  pity  an  innocent  being ;  nay, 
I  could  do  this  the  more,  as  the  discovery  occurred  at 
an  e^Hjch  when,  completely  without  passion,  I  had  the 
happiness  of  living  for  myself  and  my  own  intel- 
lectual inclinations. 

At  the  time  when  I  was  pained  by  my  grief  at 
Frederica's  situiition,  I  again,  after  my  old  fashion, 
sought  aid  from  pf>etry.  I  again  continued  the  poetical 
confession  which  I  had  commenced,  that,  by  this  self- 
tormenting  penance,  I  might  be  worthy  of  an  internal 
absolution.  The  two  Marias  in  "  Gcitz  von  Berlichin- 
gen  *'  and  *'  Clavigo,"  and  the  two  bad  characters  who 
act  the  parts  of  their  lovers,  may  have  been  the  results 
of  such  penitent  reflections. 

But  as  in  youth  one  soon  gets  over  injuries  and 
diseases,  because  a  healthy  system  of  organic  hfe  can 
supplant  a  sick  one,  and  allow  it  time  to  grow  ht3althy 
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again,  corporeal  exercises,  on  many  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, came  forward  with  veiy  advantageous  effect; 
and  I  was  excited  in  many  ways  to  man  myself  afresh, 
and  to  seek  new  pleasures  of  life  and  enjoynieuts. 
Eiding  gradually  took  the  place  of  those  sauntering, 
melancholy,  toilsome,  and,  at  the  same  time,  tedious 
and  aimless  rambles  on  foot:  one  reached  one*s  end 
more  i[uickly,  merrily,  and  commodiously.  The  young 
people  again  intruducuti  feui'ing ;  bnt  iu  particular,  on 
the  setting  iu  of  winter,  a  new  world  w^as  revealed 
to  us,  since  I  at  once  determined  to  skate,  —  an  exer- 
cise which  I  had  never  atteuipted.  —  *'^iid,  in  a  short 
time,  by  practice,  reflection,  and  perseverance,  brought 
it  as  far  as  was  necessary  to  enjoy  with  others  a  gay, 
animated  coui-se  on  the  ice,  without  wisliing  to  dis- 
tinguish myself. 

For  tliis  new  joyous  activity  we  were  also  indebted 
to  Klupstock»  —  to  his  enthusiasm  for  this  happy 
species  of  motion,  which  private  accounts  confirmed, 
wliile  his  odes  gave  an  undeniable  evidence  of  it.  I 
still  exactly  remember,  that  on  a  cheerful,  frosty  morn- 
ing, I  spmng  out  of  bed,  and  uttered  aloud  these 
passages : 


**  Alreatly»  glail  with  f**eHiig  of  henltli, 
Far  down  silong  the  shoita,  I  have  whitened 
The  covering  crystal. 

•*  How  softly  wi titer's  grc^wing  day 
Lights  up  the  lak*',  while  glittering  frost 
Night  has  upon  it  spread  like  stars/' 


I    pas 

W  My  hesitating  ami  waverinf^  resolution  wa^^  fixed  at 
I  once,  and  I  Rcw  straight  to  the  place  where  so  old  a 
beginner  mi^ht  witli  some  degree  of  propriety  make 
his  first  trial  And,  indeed,  this  manifestation  of  our 
strength  well  deserved  to  be  commeoded  by  Klopstoek  ; 
for  it  is  an  exercise  which  brings  us  into  contact  with 
the  freshest  childhood,  summons  the  youth  to  the  full 
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enjoyment  of  his  suppleness,  and  is  fitted  to  keep  off  a 
stagnant  old  aga  We  were  immoderately  addicted  to 
this  pleasure.  To  pass  thus  a  splendid  Sunday  on  the 
ice  did  not  satisfy  us :  we  continued  our  movement  late 
into  the  night.  For  as  other  exertions  fatigue  the 
body,  so  does  this  give  it  a  constantly  new  power.  The 
full  moon  rising  from  the  clouds,  over  the  wide  noctur- 
nal meadows,  which  were  frozen  into  fields  of  ice ;  the 
night-breeze,  which  rustled  toward  us  on  our  course; 
the  solemn  thunder  of  the  ice,  which  sank  as  the  water 
decreased ;  the  strange  echo  of  our  own  movements,  — 
rendered  the  scenes  of  Ossian  just  present  to  our 
minds.  Now  this  friend,  now  that,  uttered  an  ode  of 
Klopstock's  in  a  declamatory  recitative;  and,  if  we 
found  ourselves  together  at  dawn,  the  unfeigned  praise 
of  the  author  of  our  joys  broke  forth : 

"  And  should  he  not  be  immortal, 
Who  such  health  and  pleasures  for  us  did  find, 
As  the  horse,  though  bold  in  his  course,  never  gave, 
And  as  even  the  ball  is  without?  " 

Such  gratitude  is  earned  by  a  man  who  knows  how 
to  honour  and  worthily  extend  an  earthly  act  by  spir- 
itual incitement. 

And  thus,  as  children  of  talent,  whose  mental  gifts 
have,  at  an  early  period,  been  cultivated  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree,  return,  if  they  can,  to  the  simplest  sports 
of  youth,  did  we,  too,  often  forget  our  calling  to  more 
serious  things.  Nevertheless,  this  very  motion,  so 
often  carried  on  in  solitude,  —  this  agreeable  soaring  in 
undetermined  space,  —  again  excited  many  of  my  in- 
ternal wants,  which  had,  for  a  time,  lain  dormant ;  and 
I  have  been  indebted  to  such  hours  for  a  more  speedy 
elaboration  of  older  plans. 

The  darker  ages  of  German  history  had  always  occu- 
pied my  desire  for  knowledge  and  my  imagination. 
The  thought  of  dramatising  "  Gotz  von  BerUchingen," 
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with  all  the  circumstaDces  of  his  time,  was  one  which 
I  much  Uked  and  valutHl  I  industriously  read  the 
chief  authors :  to  Datt's  work,  "  De  Pace  Publica "  I 
devoted  all  my  attention ;  I  had  sedulously  studied  it 
through,  and  rendered  those  singular  details  as  visible 
to  me  as  possible.  These  endeavours,  which  were 
directed  to  moral  and  poetical  ends,  I  could  also  use  in 
another  direction  ;  and  I  was  now  to  visit  Wetzlar,  1 
had  sufficient  historical  preparation;  for  the  Imperial 
Chamber  had  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  pubhc  tran- 
quillity, and  its  histor}^  could  serve  as  an  import-ant 
clew  through  the  confused  events  of  Germany.  Indeed, 
the  constitution  of  the  courts  and  armies  gives  the  most 
accurate  insight  into  the  constitution  of  every  empire. 
Even  the  finances,  the  influence  of  which  are  considered 
so  impintant,  come  much  less  under  cooaidcration  ;  for, 
if  the  whole  is  deficient,  it  is  only  necessary  to  take 
from  the  individual  what  he  has  laboriously  scraped 
together  i  and  thus  the  state  ia  always  sufficiently  rich. 

What  occurred  to  me  at  Wetzlar  is  of  no  great  im- 
portance ;  but  it  may  inspire  a  greater  interest,  if  the 
reader  wiW  not  disdain  a  cursory  history  of  the  Imperial 
Chamber,  in  order  to  render  present  to  his  mind  the 
unfavourable  moment  at  which  I  arrived  there. 

The  lords  of  the  earth  are  such,  principally  because 
they  can  asseiuble  around  them,  in  war,  the  bravest 
and  most  resolute,  and,  in  peace,  the  wisest  and  most 
just.  Even  to  the  state  of  a  German  emperor  belonged 
a  court  of  this  kind,  which  always  accompanied  him 
in  his  expeditious  through  the  empire.  But  neither 
this  precaution^  nor  tlie  Suabian  law,  which  prevailed 
in  the  South  of  Germany,  nor  the  Saxon  law,  which 
prevailed  in  the  North,  —  neither  the  judges  appointed 
to  maintain  them,  nor  the  decisions  of  the  peers  of  the 
contending  parties,  —  neither  the  umpires  recognised 
by  agreement,  nor  friendly  compacts  institut-ed  by  the 
clergj%  —  nothing,  in  short,  could  quiet   that  excited 
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chivalric  spirit  of  feuds  which  had  been  roused,  foster 
and  made  a  custom  among  the  Geniians,  hy  interna 
discord,  by  foreign  €ampai«jn8,  by  the  cmsades  espe- 
cially, and  even  by  judicial  usages.  To  the  emperor  aa 
well  as  to  the  powerful  estates,  these  squabbles  were 
extremely  annoying ;  wliile  through  them,  the  le^s 
powerful  became  trouble-some  to  each  other,  and,  if  they 
combined,  to  the  great  also.  All  outward  strength  was 
paralysed,  while  internal  order  was  destroyed ;  and, 
besides  this,  a  great  part  of  the  country  was  still  en- 
cumbered with  the  Vekmgfrichi,  of  the  horrors  of  which 
a  notion  may  be  formed,  if  we  think  that  it  degenerated 
into  a  secret  pohce,  which  at  last  even  feU  into  the 
hands  of  private  persons. 

Many  attempts  to  steer  against  these  e\ils  had  been 
made  in  vain,  until  at  last  the  estates  urgently  pro 
posed  a  court  formed  from  among  themselves,  Thia 
proposal,  well-meant  as  it  might  have  been,  nevertheless 
indicated  an  extension  of  the  pri\aleges  of  the  estates, 
and  a  limitation  of  the  imperial  power.  I'^nder  Fre«.lerick 
III.  the  matter  is  delayed :  his  sou  Maximilian^  being 
pressed  from  without,  comphea  He  appoints  tlie  cliief 
judge,  the  estates  send  the  assistants.  There  were  to 
be  four  and  twenty  of  them,  but  at  first  twelve  are 
thought  sufUcient. 

A  universal  fault,  of  which  men  are  guilty  in  their 
undertakings,  was  the  first  and  perpetual  fundamental 
defect  of  the  Imperial  Chamber:  insutlieient  means 
were  apphed  to  a  gi-eat  end.  The  number  of  the  asses- 
sors was  too  small.  How  wa.-^  the  ditticult  and  ext-en- 
sive  problem  to  be  solved  by  them  ?  But  who  could 
urge  an  efficient  arrangement  ?  The  emperor  could 
not  favour  an  institution  which  seemed  to  work  more 
against  him  than  for  him:  far  more  reason  had  he  to 
complete  the  formation  of  bis  own  court,— his  own 
council  If,  on  iht-  other  hand,  we  regard  the  interest 
of  the  estates,  all  that  they  could  properly  have  to  do 
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with  was  the  stoppage  of  hloodshed.  Whether  the 
wound  was  healed,  did  not  so  much  couceru  them ; 
and  now  there  was  to  be,  besides,  a  new  expense.  It 
may  not  have  been  quite  plainly  seen,  that,  by  this 
institution,  every  prince  increased  his  retinue,  for  a 
decided  end  indeed,  ^— but  who  reailily  gives  money 
for  what  is  necessary  ?  Every  one  would  l>e  satisfied  if 
he  could  have  what  is  useful  **  for  U(_wl*s  sake/* 

At  first  the  assistants  were  to  hve  by  fees;  then 
followed  a  moderat-e  grant  from  the  estates :  both  were 
scanty.  Bat,  to  meet  the  great  and  striking  exigency, 
willing,  clever,  and  iodustriuus  men  were-  found  ;  and 
the  Court  was  established.  WliL^ther  it  was  jH^rceived 
that  the  question  here  was  concerning  only  the  allevia- 
tion and  not  the  cure  of  the  evil,  or  whether,  as  in 
similar  easels,  the  Mattering  boi>e  was  entertained  that 
much  was  to  l>e  done  with  litLle,  is  not  to  be  decided.  It 
is  enough  that  the  court  served  rather  as  a  pretext 
to  punish  the  origiuators  of  mischief,  than  completely 
to  prevent  wrong.  But  it  has  scarcely  met,  than  a 
power  grows  out  of  itself:  it  feels  the  eminence  on 
which  it  is  placed ;  it  recognises  its  own  great  poUtical 
importance.  It  now  endeavours,  by  a  striking  activity, 
to  acquire  for  itself  a  more  decided  respect:  they 
briskly  get  through  wliat  can  and  must  be  rapidly 
despatched,  what  can  be  decided  at  the  moment,  or 
what  can  othermse  he  easily  judged  ;  and  thus,  through- 
out the  empire,  they  api>ear  efleetive  and  dignified. 
On  the  other  hand,  matters  of  weightier  import,  the 
lawsuits  properly  so  called,  remained  behindhand ; 
and  this  was  no  misfortune.  The  only  concern  of  the 
state  is,  that  possession  shall  be  certain  and  secure: 
whetlier  it  is  also  legal,  is  of  less  conaequenc*.  Hence, 
from  the  monstrous  and  ever-swelling  number  of  de- 
lay eil  suits,  no  mischief  arose  to  the  empire.  Against 
people  wlio  employed  force,  provision  was  already 
made,  and   with   such  matters  could  be  settled :   but 
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those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  l^[ally  disputed  ahout 
possession,  lived,  enjoyed,  or  starved,  as  they  could; 
they  died,  were  ruined,  or  made  it  up ;  but  all  this  was 
the  good  or  evU  of  individual  families,  —  the  empire, 
was  gradually  tranquillised.  For  the  Imperial  Cham- 
ber was  endowed  with  a  legal  club-law  against  the 
disobedient :  had  it  been  able  to  hurl  the  bolt  of  ex- 
communication, this  would  have  been  more  effectiva 

But  now,  what  with  the  number  of  assessors,  which 
was  sometimes  increased,  sometimes  diminished ;  what 
with  the  many  interruptions ;  what  with  the  removal 
of  the  court  from  one  place  to  another,  —  these  arrears, 
these  records,  necessarily  increased  to  an  infinite  extent. 
Now,  in  the  distress  of  war,  a  part  of  the  archives  was 
sent  for  safety  from  Spire  to  Aschaffenburg ;  a  part  to 
Worms;  the  third  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
who  thought  they  had  gained  the  state-archives,  but 
would  afterward  have  been  glad  to  get  rid  of  such  a 
chaos  of  paper,  if  any  one  would  but  have  furnished  the 
carriages. 

During  the  n^otiations  for  the  peace  of  Westphalia, 
the  chosen  men,  who  were  assembled,  plainly  saw 
what  sort  of  a  lever  was  required  to  move  from  its 
place  a  load  like  that  of  Sisyphus.  Fifty  assessors 
were  now  to  be  appointed,  but  the  number  was  never 
made  up;  the  half  of  it  was  again  made  to  suffice, 
because  the  expense  appeared  too  great;  but,  if  the 
parties  interested  had  all  seen  their  advantage  in  the 
matter,  the  whole  might  well  have  been  afforded.  To 
pay  five  and  twenty  assessors,  about  one  hundred 
thousand  fiorins  [gulden)  were  required,  and  how  easily 
could  double  that  amount  have  been  raised  in  Germany  ! 
The  proposition  to  endow  the  Imperial  Chamber  with 
confiscated  church  property  could  not  pass,  for  how 
could  the  two  rehgious  parties  agree  to  such  a  sacri- 
fice? The  Catholics  were  not  willing  to  lose  any 
more;   and  the  Protestants   wished  to  employ  what 
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they  had  gained,  each  for  his  own  private  ends.  The 
division  of  the  empire  into  two  religious  parties  had 
here,  in  several  respeets,  the  worst  inflnence.  The 
interest  wliich  the  estates  took  iu  this  their  court 
diminished  more  and  more ;  the  more  powei-fnl  wished 
to  free  themselves  from  the  confederation ;  licenses 
exempting  their  possessor  from  being  prosecuted  before 
any  higher  tribunal  were  sought  with  more  and  more 
eagerness;  the  greater  kept  back  with  their  payments; 
w^hile  the  lesser»  who,  moreover,  believed  themselves 
wronged  in  the  estimates,  delayed  as  long  as  they  eould. 
How  difficult  was  it,  therefore,  to  raise  the  supplies 
necessary  for  payment.  Hence  arose  a  new  occupa- 
tion, a  new  loss  of  time  for  the  Chamber:  previously 
the  so-called  annual  •*  visitations  "  had  taken  care  of 
this  matter.  Princes  in  ptirson,  or  their  councillors, 
went  only  for  months  f>r  weeks  to  the  place  of  the 
court,  examined  the  state  of  the  treasury,  investigated 
the  arrears,  and  undertook  to  get  them  in.  At  the 
same  time,  if  anything  was  about  to  create  an  im- 
pediment in  the  course  of  law  or  the  court,  or  any 
abuse  to  creep  in,  they  were  authorised  to  provide  a 
remedy.  The  faults  of  the  institution  they  were  to 
discover  and  lemove,  but  it  was  not  till  afterward 
that  the  investigation  and  punishment  of  the  personal 
crimes  of  its  members  became  a  part  of  their  duty. 
But  because  parties  engaged  in  litigation  always  like 
to  extend  their  hopes  a  moment  longer,  and  on  this 
account  always  seek  and  appeal  to  higher  authorities, 
so  did  these  '*  vis  it  at  or  s  "  beex>me  a  court  of  revision, 
from  whicli  at  first,  in  determined  manifest  crises, 
persons  hoped  to  find  restitution,  but  at  last,  in  all 
cases,  delay  and  perpetuation  of  the  controversy,  to 
whicli  the  appeal  to  tlie  imperial  diet,  and  the  en- 
deavour of  the  two  religious  parties,  if  not  to  outweigh 
each  other,  at  any  rate  to  preserve  an  ecjuilibrium, 
contributed  their  part. 
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But  if  one  considers  what  this  court  might  have 
been  without  such  obstacles,  without  such  disturbing 
and  destructive  conditions,  one  cannot  imagine  it 
remarkable  and  important  enough.  Had  it  been  sup- 
plied at  the  beginning  with  a  suflBcient  number  of 
persons,  hewl  a  sufficient  support  been  secured  to  them, 
the  monstrous  influence  which  this  body  might  have 
attained,  considering  the  aptness  of  the  Grermans, 
would  have  been  immeasurable.  The  honourable  title 
of  "  Amphictyons,"  which  was  only  bestowed  on  them 
oratorically,  they  would  actually  have  deserved,  —  nay, 
they  might  have  elevated  themselves  into  an  intermedi- 
ate power,  while  revered  by  the  head  and  the  members. 

But,  far  removed  from  such  great  effects,  the  court, 
excepting  for  a  short  time  under  Charles  V.  and  before 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  dragged  itself  miserably  along. 
One  often  cannot  understand  how  men  could  be  found 
for  such  a  thankless  and  melancholy  employment 
But  what  a  man  does  every  day  he  puts  up  with,  if 
he  has  any  talent  for  it,  even  if  he  does  not  exactly 
see  that  anything  will  come  of  it.  The  Grerman, 
especially,  is  of  this  persevering  turn  of  mind;  and 
thus  for  three  hundred  years  the  worthiest  men  have 
employed  themselves  on  these  labours  and  objects.  A 
characteristic  gallery  of  such  figures  would  even  now 
excite  interest  and  inspire  courage. 

For  it  is  just  in  such  anarchical  times  that  the  able 
man  takes  the  strongest  position,  and  he  who  desires 
what  is  good  finds  himself  right  in  his  placa  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  Directoriiim  of  Fiirstenberg  was  still 
held  in  blessed  memory ;  and  with  the  death  of  this 
excellent  man  begins  the  epoch  of  many  pernicious 
abuses. 

But  all  these  defects,  whether  later  or  earUer,  arose 
from  one  only  original  source,  —  the  small  number  of 
persons.  It  was  decreed  that  the  assistants  were  to 
act  ID  a  fixed  order,  and  according  to  a  determined 
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at  Every  one  could  know  when  the  turn 
would  come  to  him,  and  which  of  the  cases  belonging 
to  him  it  would  afi'ect:  he  could  work  up  to  this 
point»  —  he  could  prepare  himself.  But  now  the  in- 
numerahle  arrears  had  heaped  themselvea  up;  and 
they  were  forced  to  resolve  to  select  the  more  impor- 
tant cases,  and  to  deal  %vith  them  out  of  order.  But, 
with  a  pressure  of  impurtaut  atlairs,  the  decision  as  to 
which  matter  has  the  more  weight  is  difficult;  and 
selection  leaver  room  for  favour.  Now  another  critical 
case  occurred.  The  referent  tormented  Itoth  himself 
and  the  court  with  a  lUfhciilt,  invulvcd  aft'air ;  and  at 
last  no  oue  was  fumid  willing  io  take  up  the  judg- 
ment. The  parties  had  come  to  an  agreement,  had 
separated,  had  died,  lutd  changed  their  minds.  Hence 
they  resolved  in  take  in  hand  only  the  cases  ot  which 
they  were  reminded.  Tliey  wished  to  be  convinced 
of  the  continueil  persistency  of  the  parties,  and  hence 
was  given  an  introduction  to  the  gi^eatest  defects :  for 
he  whu  cummends  his  a  Hairs  must  conjmend  them  to 
somebcKly ;  and  to  whom  can  one  commend  them 
better  than  to  him  who  has  them  already  in  his  hands  ? 
To  keep  this  one  regularly  secret  was  Impossible ;  for 
how  could  he  remain  concealed  with  so  many  sub- 
ordinates, all  acfjuainted  witli  the  matter  ?  If  accel- 
eration is  requested,  favour  may  well  be  requested 
likewise;  for  the  very  fact  that  people  urge  their 
cause  shows  that  they  consider  it  just.  This  will, 
perhaps,  not  be  done  in  a  direct  manner:  certainly  it 
wUl  be  lirst  done  tbrouj^di  suljordinates ;  these  must 
be  gained  over,  and  thus  an  introduction  is  given 
to  all  sorts  of  intrigues  and  briberies. 

The  Em|n?ror  Joseph,  following  his  own  impulse, 
and  in  imitation  of  Frederick,  tirst  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  arms  and  the  ad ndnist ration  of  justice.  He 
cast  his  eyes  upon  the  hnjxu'ial  Chamber:  traditional 
wrongs,  intriKlueed  abuses^  had  not  remained  unkno%vn 
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to  him.  Even  here  something  was  to  be  stirred  up, 
shaken,  and  dona  Without  inquiring  whether  it  was 
his  imperial  right,  without  foreseeing  the  possibility 
of  a  happy  result,  he  proposed  a  revival  of  the  "  visi- 
tation," and  hastened  its  opening.  For  one  hundred 
and  sixty  years  no  r^ular  "visitation"  had  taken 
place :  a  monstrous  chaos  of  papers  lay  swelled  up  and 
increased  every  year,  since  the  seventeen  assessors 
were  not  even  able  to  despatch  the  current  business. 
Twenty  thousand  cases  had  been  heaped  up:  sixty 
could  be  settled  every  year,  and  double  that  number 
was  brought  forward.  Besides,  it  was  not  a  small 
number  of  revisions  that  awaited  the  **  visitators : " 
they  were  estimated  at  fifty  thousand.  Many  other 
abuses,  in  addition  to  this,  hindered  the  course  of 
justice;  but  the  most  critical  matter  of  all  was  the 
personal  deUnquency  of  some  assessors,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  background. 

When  I  was  about  to  go  to  Wetzlar,  the  "  visitation  " 
had  been  already  for  some  years  in  operation,  the 
parties  accused  had  been  suspended  from  office,  the 
investigation  had  been  carried  a  long  way ;  and,  be- 
cause the  masters  and  commissioners  of  German 
political  law  could  not  let  pass  this  opportunity  of 
exhibiting  their  sagacity  and  devoting  it  to  the  common 
weal,  several  profound,  well-designed  works  appeared, 
from  which  every  one  who  possessed  only  some  pre- 
paratory knowledge  could  derive  solid  instraction. 
When,  on  this  occasion,  they  went  back  into  the  con- 
stitution of  the  empire  and  the  books  written  upon  it,  it 
was  striking  to  me  how  the  monstrous  condition  of  this 
thoroughly  diseased  body,  which  was  kept  alive  by  a 
miracle  alone,  was  the  very  thing  that  most  suited  the 
learned.  For  the  venerable  German  industry,  which 
was  more  directed  to  the  collection  and  development 
of  details  than  to  results,  found  here  an  inexhaustible 
impulse  to  new  employment ;  and  whether  the  empire 
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was  opposed  to  the  emperor,  the  lesser  to  the  greater 
estates,  or  the  Catholica  to  the  Protestants,  there  was 
necessarily  always,  according  to  the  diversity  of  inter- 
est, a  diversity  of  opinion,  and  always  an  occasion  for 
new  contests  and  controversies. 

Since  I  had  rendered  all  these  older  and  newer 
circumstances  jis  present  to  my  mind  as  possiblei  it 
was  impossible  (or  me  to  promise  myself  much  pleas- 
ure from  my  abode  at  Wetzlar*  The  prospect  of 
finding  in  a  city,  whicli  was  indeed  well  situated,  but 
small  and  ill  built,  a  double  worlds  —  first  the  domestic, 
old  traditional  world,  then  a  foreigu  new  one,  author- 
ised to  scrutinise  the  other  with  severity,  —  a  judging 
and  a  judged  tribunal;  many  au  inhabitant  in  fear  and 
aoxietyt  lest  he  might  also  be  drawn  into  the  impend- 
ing investigation ;  persons  of  consideration,  long  held 
in  respect,  convicted  of  the  most  scandalous  misdeeds, 
and  marked  out  for  disgraceful  punishment, -^  all  this 
together  made  the  most  dismal  picture,  and  could  not 
lure  me  to  go  deeper  into  a  business,  which,  involved 
in  itself,  seemed  so  much  perplexed  by  wrong. 

That,  excepting  the  German  civil  and  public  law,  I 
should  tind  nothing  remarkable  in  the  scientific  way, 
that  I  should  be  mthout  all  poetical  comnmnication, 
I  thought  I  c<juld  foresee,  when,  after  some  delay,  the 
desire  of  altering  my  situation  more  than  impulse  to 
knowledge  led  me  to  this  spot.  But  how  surprised 
I  was,  when,  instead  of  a  crabbed  society,  a  third 
academical  life  sprang  toward  me.  At  a  large  tahle- 
cChdte  I  fount!  a  uuml>er  of  younir,  lively  people,  nearly 
all  subordinates  to  the  commission :  they  gave  me  a 
friendly  reception ;  and  the  very  first  day  it  remained 
no  secret  to  me,  that  they  had  cheered  their  moon- 
meetings  by  a  romantic  fiction.  With  much  wit  and 
cheerfulness  they  repixjsented  a  table  of  knights.  At 
the  top  sat  the  grand  master,  by  bis  side  the  chan- 
cellor, then  the  most  important  olhcers  of  the  state; 
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now  followed  the  knights,  according  to  their  seniority. 
Strangers,  on  the  other  hand,  who  \dsitedj  were  forced 
to  be  content  with  the  lowest  places ;  and  to  these  the 
conversation  was  almost  unintelligible,  because  the  lan- 
guage of  the  society,  in  addition  to  the  chivalric  expres- 
sions, was  enriched  with  many  allusiunR  Tu  every  one 
a  name  with  an  epithet  was  f'i.ssigned.  Me  they  called 
"Gotz  von  BerMchingen  the  honest,"  The  former  I 
earned  by  the  attention  to  the  gallant  German  patri- 
arch, the  latter  by  my  upright  affection  and  devotion 
for  the  eminent  men  with  whom  1  became  acquainted. 
To  the  Count  von  Kiehnannsegg  I  was  much  indebted 
during  this  residence.  He  was  the  most  serious  of  all, 
highly  clever,  and  t*j  lie  relied  on.  There  was  Von 
Gou^,  a  man  hard  to  be  deciphered  and  described,  a 
blunt,  kind,  quietly  reserved  Hanoverian  figure.  He 
was  not  wanting  in  talent  of  various  kinds.  It  was 
conjectureil  concerniog  him  that  he  was  a  natural  son : 
he  loved,  besides,  a  ceitain  mysterious  deportment,  and 
concealed  his  most  peculiar  wishes  and  plans  under 
various  eccentricities ;  as  indeed  he  was,  properly  speak- 
ing, the  very  soul  of  the  odd  confederation  of  knightfi, 
without  having  striven  to  atttiin  the  post  of  grand 
master.  On  the  contrary,  when,  just  at  this  time,  the 
head  of  the  knighthood  departed,  he  c^msed  another  to 
be  elected,  and  through  him  exei-cised  his  influence, 
Tlius  he  managed  so  to  direct  several  httle  trifles^  that 
they  appeared  of  importance,  and  c<:>uld  be  carried  out 
in  mythical  forms.  But  with  all  this  no  serious  pur* 
pose  could  be  remarked  in  liim  :  he  was  only  concerned 
to  get  rid  of  the  tedium  which  he  and  his  colleagues, 
during  their  protmcted  occupation,  necessarily  felt,  and 
to  fill  up  the  empty  space,  if  only  with  cobwebs.  For 
the  rest,  this  mythical  caricature  was  carried  on  with 
great  external  seriousness;  and  no  one  found  it  ridicu- 
lous if  a  certain  mill  was  treated  as  a  castle,  and  the 
miller  as  lord  of  the  fortress,  if  "  The  Four  Sons  of 
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Haimnn  "  was  declared  a  canonical  hook,  and,  on  the 
occasion  of  ceremonies,  extracts  from  it  were  read  with 
veneration*  The  dubbing  of  knights  took  place  with 
traditional  symbols,  borro%ved  from  several  orders  of 
knighthood.  A  chief  motive  for  jest  was  the  fact,  that 
what  was  manifest  was  treated  as  a  secret :  the  affair 
was  carried  on  pnbhcly,  and  }'et  nothing  was  to  be 
said  about  it.  The  hst  of  the  whole  body  of  knights 
was  prmted  with  as  much  importance  as  a  calendar  of 
the  imperial  diet:  and  if  families  ventured  to  scoff  at 
this,  and  to  declare  tlie  whole  matter  absurd  and  lidic- 
ulous,  they  were  punished  by  an  intrigue  Ijeing  carried 
on  until  a  solemn  husband  or  nenr  relation  was  induced 
to  join  the  company  and  to  l^e  dubbed  a  k night ;  for 
then  there  was  a  splendid  burst  of  malicious  joy  at  the 
annoyance  of  the  connections. 

Into  this  chivalric  state  of  existence  another  strange 
order  had  insinuated  itself,  wliich  was  to  he  phdo- 
sophical  anil  mystical,  and  had  no  name  of  its  own. 
The  first  degree  was  called  the  "  Transition/*  the  second 
the  "  Transition's  transition,"  the  third  the  '*  Transition  s 
transition  to  the  transition,"  and  the  fourth  the  '*  Tmn- 
sition's  transition  to  the  tmnsition's  transition/*  To 
interpret  tlie  high  sense  of  this  stories  of  degrees  was 
now  the  duty  of  the  iintiated ;  and  this  was  done 
according  to  the  standard  of  a  little  printed  book,  in 
which  these  strange  words  were  explained,  or  rather 
ampUfied,  in  a  manner  still  more  strange.  Occupation 
with  these  things  was  the  most  desirable  pastime.  The 
folly  of  Behrisch  and  the  |>erver8ity  of  Lenz  seemed 
here  to  have  united  i  I  only  repeat,  that  not  a  trace  of 
purpose  was  to  he  found  behind  these  veils. 

Although  I  very  reaihly  to<^k  part  in  such  fooleries, 
had  first  brouglit  into  order  the  extracts  from  "  The 
Four  Sons  of  Haimon/'  made  proposals  how  they 
should  he  read  on  feasts  and  solemn  occasions,  and 
even   understood   how  to   dehver  them  myself  with 
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great  emphasis,  I  had,  nevertheless,  grown  weary  of 
such  things  before;  and  therefore,  as  I  missed  my 
Frankfort  and  Darmstadt  circles,  I  was  highly  pleased 
to  have  found  (rotter,  who  attached  himself  to  me  with 
honest  affection,  and  to  whom  I  showed  in  return  a 
hearty  good  will.  His  turn  of  mind  was  delicate,  clear, 
and  cheerful;  his  talents  were  practised  and  well  regu- 
lated ;  he  aimed  at  French  elegance,  and  was  pleased 
with  that  part  of  EngUsh  literature  which  is  occuped 
with  moral  and  agreeable  subjects.  We  passed  together 
many  pleasant  hours,  in  which  we  communicated  to 
each  other  our  knowledge,  plans,  and  iuchnations.  He 
excited  me  to  many  little  works,  especially  as,  being  in 
connection  with  the  people  of  Gottingen,  he  deedred 
some  of  my  poems  for  Boie's  "  Almanach." 

I  thus  came  into  contact  with  those,  who,  young 
and  full  of  talent,  held  themselves  together,  and  after- 
ward effected  so  much  and  in  such  various  way&  The 
two  Counts  Stolberg,  Biirger,  Voss,  Holty,  and  others 
were  assembled  in  faith  and  spirit  around  Ellopstock, 
whose  influence  extended  in  every  direction.  In  such 
a  poetical  circle,  which  became  more  and  more  ex- 
tended, was  developed,  at  the  same  time  with  such 
manifold  poetical  merits,  another  turn  of  mind,  to  which 
I  can  give  no  exactly  proper  nama  It  might  be  called 
the  need  of  independence,  which  always  arises  in  time 
of  peace,  and  exactly  when,  properly  speaking,  one  is 
not  dependent.  In  war  we  bear  the  rude  force  as  well 
as  we  can ;  we  feel  ourselves  physically  and  economi- 
cally, but  not  morally,  wounded ;  the  constraint  shames 
no  one,  and  it  is  no  disgraceful  service  to  serve  the 
time;  we  accustom  ourselves  to  suffer  from  foes  and 
friends ;  we  have  wishes,  but  no  particular  views.  In 
peace,  on  the  contrary,  man's  love  of  freedom  becomes 
more  and  more  prominent ;  and  the  more  free  one  is, 
the  more  free  one  wishes  to  be.  We  will  not  tolerate 
anything  over  us ;  we  will  not  be  restrained,  no  one 
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shall  be  restrained ;  and  this  tender,  nay,  Biorhid,  feel- 
ing, appears  in  noble  souls  under  the  form  of  justice. 
This  spirit  and  feeling  then  showed  itself  everywhere : 
and,  just  because  few  were  oppressed,  it  was  wished  to 
free  even  these  from  temporary  oppression ;  and  thus 
arose  a  certain  moral  feud,  a  mixture  of  inthviduals 
with  the  government,  which,  with  laudable  beginiiings, 
led  to  inevitably  unfortunate  results. 

Voltaire,  by  the  protection  which  he  had  bestowed 
on  the  family  of  Calas,  had  excited  great  attention  and 
made  himself  respected*  In  Gcrmnny  the  attempt  of 
Lavater  against  the  Landvogt  {sheriff  of  the  province) 
had  been  almost  more  striking  and  important  The 
^sthetical  feeling,  united  with  youthful  courage,  strove 
forward;  and  as,  shortly  tefore,  persons  had  studied  to 
obtain  offices,  they  now  began  to  act  as  overkjokcrs  of 
those  in  office :  and  the  tnue  was  near  when  the  dranui- 
tist  and  novelist  luved  best  to  seek  their  villains  among 
ministers  and  official  persons.  Hence  arose  a  world, 
half  real,  half  imaginary,  of  action  and  reaction,  in 
which  we  afterward  lived  to  see  the  most  violent 
imputations  and  instigations,  in  which  the  writers  of 
periodical  pubh  cat  ions  and  journals  with  a  soit  of  pas- 
sion indulged  under  the  garb  of  justice,  went  to  work 
the  more  irresistibly,  as  they  made  the  public  believe 
that  it  was  itself  the  true  tribunal,  — a  foolish  notion, 
as  no  pubhc  lias  an  executive  power,  and  in  dismem- 
bered Germany  public  opinion  neither  benelited  nor 
injured  any  one. 

Among  us  yttung  people,  there  was  indeed  nothing 
to  be  traced  which  could  have  been  culpable ;  but  a 
certain  similar  notion,  composed  of  poetry,  morality, 
and  a  noble  striving,  and  which  was  harmless  but  yet 
fruitless,  had  taken  possession  uf  us. 

By  his  "  HermannVSchlacht,"  ^  and  the  dedication 

1  The  fight  of  HeriuaQD,  the  ''  Arminlua  ^^  of  TacitUB,  against 
th«  Romans.— Than B. 
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of  it  to  Joseph  the  Second,  Klopstoek  had  produced 
a  wonderful  excitemeot.  The  Germans  who  freed 
themselves  from  Roman  oppression  Vfem  nobly  and 
powerfully  represented,  and  tliis  picture  w^as  well  suited 
to  awaken  the  self-feeling  of  n  nation.  But  because  in 
peace  patriotism  really  consists  only  in  this,  that  every 
one  sweeps  bis  own  door,  minds  his  own  business,  and 
learns  his  own  lesson,  that  it  mtiy  go  well  with  his 
bouse ;  so  did  the  feehng  for  fatherland,  excited  by 
Klopstoek,  find  no  object  on  wliieb  it  could  exercise 
itself.  Frederick  had  saveil  the  honour  of  one  part  of 
the  Germans  against  a  united  world ;  and  every  mem- 
ber of  the  nation,  by  applause  and  reverence  of  this 
great  piince,  was  allowed  to  share  in  liis  victory :  but 
what  was  to  come  of  this  excited  warlike  spirit  of 
defiance  ?  w4iat  direction  sbould  it  take,  and  what 
efiect  produce  ?  At  tirst  it  was  merely  a  poetical  form ; 
and  the  songs,  which  have  since  Iteen  criticised,  and 
deemed  so  ridiculous,  were  accumulated  through  this 
impulse, — -this  incitenjent.  Tliere  were  no  external 
enemies  to  fight,  so  people  made  tyrants  for  them- 
selves; and  for  tbis  purpose  princes  and  their  servants 
were  obliged  to  bestow  their  figiires,  first  only  in  gen* 
eral  outline,  but  gi-adnally  with  |>articulara  Here  it 
was  that  poetry  attached  itself  with  vebemence  to  that 
interference  with  the  administration  of  justice  wliich 
is  blamed  above ;  and  it  is  remarkable  to  see  poems  of 
that  time  written  in  a  spirit  by  which  everything  of  a 
higher  order,  whether  niuDarchical  or  aristocratic,  ib 
abolished. 

For  my  own  part,  I  continued  to  make  poetry  the 
expression  of  my  own  whims  and  feelings.  Little 
poems  like  the  "Wanderer"  lie  long  to  this  time:  they 
were  iuaerted  in  the  **  GoLtingeu  Musenalmanach,"  But, 
from  whatever  of  the  above-mentioned  mania  had 
worked  itself  into  me,  I  shortly  endeavoured  to  tree 
myself  in  "  Gotz  von  BerUchingen ; "  since  I  described 
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how  iu  disordered  times  this  brave,  well-thinkiog  man 
resolves  to  take  the  place  of  the  law  and  the  executive 
poweFi  but  is  in  despair  when,  to  the  supreme  au* 
thority,  which  he  recognises  and  reveres,  he  appears 
in  an  equivocal  light,  and  even  rebellious. 

By  Klopstoek's  odes,  it  was  not  so  much  the 
Korthern  niythulogy  as  the  uorneuflature  of  the  diviui- 
tias  that  had  been  introduced  into  ( ternian  poetrj^ ;  and, 
although  I  gladly  made  use  of  everything  else  that  was 
offered  me,  1  ecnild  not  Ijring  myself  t<j  use  this,  for  the 
foUuwiug  causes:  I  bad  long  become  ac([uainted  with 
the  fables  of  the  Edda,  from  the  preface  to  Mallet's 
**  Danish  History,"  and  had  at  once  made  myself  mas- 
ter of  them.  They  belonged  to  those  tales,  which, 
when  asked  by  a  company,  T  liked  best  to  relate. 
Herder  put  lieseoius  into  my  hands,  and  made  me 
better  acquainted  with  the  heroic  sfi^as.  But  all  these 
things,  worthy  as  1  held  them,  I  cotdd  not  bring 
within  the  circle  of  my  own  puetic  faculty.  Nobly  as 
they  excited  my  iinaginatiim,  they  nevertheless  were 
inaccessible  to  the  perception  of  the  senses ;  while 
the  mythology  of  the  Greeks,  changed  by  the  greatest 
artists  in  the  worlil  into  visible,  easily  imagined  forms, 
still  existed  before  our  own  eyes  in  aliuudance.  Gods 
in  general  I  did  not  allow  often  to  ap|iear ;  becnuse,  at 
all  events,  they  had  their  abode  out  of  the  Nature 
which  I  understood  how  to  imitate,  Now%  what  could 
have  induced  me  to  sulistitute  Woden  for  Jupiter,  and 
Thor  for  Mars,  and  instead  of  the  Southern,  accurately 
described  figures,  to  introduce  forms  of  mist,  nay,  mere 
verbal  sounds,  into  my  poems  ?  On  the  one  side,  they 
were  related  to  the  equally  formless  heroes  of  Ossian, 
only  they  were  ruder  and  nio!*e  gigantic :  on  the  other, 
I  brought  thein  into  eontaet  with  the  cheerful  tale; 
for  the  humouristic  vein  which  runs  through  the  whole 
Northern  myths  was  to  me  highly  ple^ising  and  re- 
markable.    It  appeared  to  me  the  only  one  which  jests 
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with  itself  throughout,  —  wondrous  giants,  magicianSt 
and  monsters  opposed  to  an  odd  dynasty  of  gods,  and 
only  occupied  in  leading  astray  and  deriding  the 
highest  persons  during  their  government;  while  they 
threaten  them,  besides,  with  disgraceful  and  inevitable 
destruction. 

I  felt  a  similar  if  not  an  equal  interest  for  the 
Indian  fables,  with  which  I  first  became  acquainted 
through  Dapper's  "  Travels,"  and  likewise  added  with 
great  pleasure  to  my  store  of  tales.  In  subsequent 
repetitions  I  succeeded  especially  with  the  Altar  of 
Ram :  and,  notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  per- 
sons in  this  tale,  the  ape  Hannemann  remained  the 
favourite  of  my  public  But  even  these  unformed  and 
over-formed  monsters  could  not  satisfy  me  in  a  true 
poetic  sense :  they  lay  too  far  from  the  truth,  toward 
which  my  mind  unceasingly  strova 

But  against  all  these  goblins,  so  repulsive  to  art,  my 
feeling  for  the  beautiful  was  to  be  protected  by  the 
noblest  power.  Always  fortunate  is  that  epoch  in  a 
literature  when  the  great  works  of  the  past  rise  up 
again  as  if  thawed,  and  come  into  notice ;  because  they 
then  produce  a  perfectly  fresh  effect.  Even  the  Ho- 
meric light  rose  again  quite  new  to  us,  and  indeed  quite 
in  the  spirit  of  the  time,  which  highly  favoured  such 
an  appearance ;  for  the  constant  reference  to  nature  had 
at  last  the  effect,  that  we  learned  to  regard  even  the 
works  of  the  ancients  from  this  side.  What  several 
travellers  had  done  for  explanation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  others  had  done  for  Homer.  By  Guys  the 
matter  was  introduced  :  Wood  gave  it  an  impulse.  A 
Gottingen  review  of  the  original  work,  which  was  at 
first  very  rare,  made  us  acquainted  with  the  design, 
and  taught  us  liow  far  it  had  been  carried  out.  We 
now  no  longer  saw  in  those  poems  a  strained  and  in- 
flated heroism,  but  the  reflected  truth  of  a  primeval 
present,  and  sought  to  bring  this  as  closely  to  us  as 
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possible.  At  the  same  time  we  could  not  give  our 
asseot  when  it  was  maintained,  thai,  in  order  rightly  to 
UDderstand  the  Homeric  natures^  ooe  must  make  tme's 
self  acquainted  with  the  wild  races  and  their  manners^ 
as  described  by  the  travellers  in  new  worlds ;  for  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  both  Europeans  and  Asiatics  are 
represented  in  the  Homeric  poems  as  at  a  higher  grade 
o!  culture,  —  perhaps  higher  than  the  time  of  the  Tro- 
jan war  could  have  enjoyed.  But  that  maxim  was 
nevertheless  in  harmony  with  the  prevailing  confession 
of  nature,  and  so  far  we  let  it  pass. 

Amidst  all  these  oecupatiuns,  which  were  related  to 
the  knowledge  of  mankind  in  the  higher  sense,  as  well 
as  most  nearly  and  dearly  to  poetry,  I  was  nevertheless 
forced  every  day  to  experience  tliat  I  was  residing  in 
Wetzlar.  The  conversation  on  the  situation  of  the 
business  of  the  "  Visitation,"  and  its  ever-increasing 
obstacles,  the  discovery  of  new  offences,  was  heard 
every  hour.  Here  was  the  holy  Roman  Empire  once 
more  assembled,  not  for  mere  outward  forms,  but  for 
an  occupation  which  penetrated  to  the  very  depths. 
But  even  here  that  half-empty  bantpieting-hall  on  the 
coronation-day  occurred  to  me,  where  the  bidden  guests 
remained  without,  because  they  were  too  proud.  Here, 
indeed,  they  had  come ;  but  even  w^orse  symptoms  were 
to  be  seen.  The  want  of  coherence  in  the  whole,  the 
mutual  oppoaitiou  of  the  parts,  were  continually  ap- 
parent ;  and  it  remained  no  secret  that  princes  had 
confidentially  communicated  to  each  other  this  notion, 
that  they  must  see  whether,  on  this  occasion,  some- 
thing could  not  be  gained  from  the  supreme  authority. 

What  a  bad  impression  the  petty  detail  of  all  the  an- 
ecdotes of  neglects  and  delays,  of  injustices  and  corrup- 
tions, must  make  upon  a  young  man  who  desired  what 
was  good,  and  with  this  \iew  cultivated  his  mind,  every 
honest  person  will  feel  Under  such  circumstances, 
where  was  a  reverence  for  the  law  and  the  judge  to 
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arise  ?  Even  if  the  greatest  confidence  had  been  placed 
in  the  efifeeta  of  the  **  Visitation/*  —  if  it  could  have 
been  believed  that  it  would  fully  accomplish  its  high 
purpose, —  still  no  satisfaction  was  to  be  found  here 
for  a  joyous,  inwardly  striving  youth.  The  formalities 
of  the  proceeding  all  tended  toward  delay :  if  any  oue 
desired  to  do  anjl^liing^  and  be  of  any  iiupoi-tance,  he 
was  obliged  to  serve  the  party  in  the  wrong,  —  always 
the  accused,  —  and  Ui  be  skilled  in  the  fencing  art  of 
twisting  and  evading. 

Since,  annd  this  ilistraction,  I  could  not  succeed  in 
any  lesthetic  labours,  I  again  and  again  lost  myself  iu 
eesthctic  s]>ccuktions ;  as  indeed  all  theorising  indicates 
a  defect  or  stagnation  of  productive  power.  As  pre- 
viously with  Merck,  so  now  sometimes  with  Gotter,  I 
endeavoured  to  liod  out  the  maxims  according  to  which 
one  might  go  to  work  in  production.  But  neither  with 
me  nor  with  them  w^ould  it  succeed.  Merck  was  a 
skeptic  and  eclectic ;  Gotter  adhered  to  such  examples 
as  pleased  him  most.  The  Snlzer  theory  was  pub- 
hslied  more  for  the  amateur  than  the  artist,  in  this 
sphere  moral  etl'ects  are  required  above  all  things: 
and  here  at  once  arises  a  dissension  between  the  class 
that  produces  and  that  which  uses ;  for  a  good  work 
of  art  can,  and  will  indeed,  have  moral  consequences, 
but  to  require  moral  ends  of  the  artist  is  to  destroy 
his  profassion. 

What  the  ancients  had  said  on  the,se  important  sub- 
jects I  had  rciid  industriously  for  some  years,  by  skips 
at  least,  if  not  in  regular  order.  Aristotle,  Cicero^ 
Quintiliau,  Louginus,  —  none  were  unconsidered;  but  i 
this  did  not  help  me  in  the  least,  for  all  these  men  pre-  fl 
supposed  an  experience  which  I  lacked.  They  led  me 
into  a  world  infinitely  rich  in  works  of  art:  they  un- 
folded the  merits  of  excellent  poets  and  orators,  of  most 
of  whom  the  names  alone  are  left  us,  and  convinoed 
me  but  too  well  that  a  great  abundance  of  objecta 
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must  He  before  us  ere  we  can  think  upon  them ;  that 
one  must  tlrst  accomplish  something  ontj's  self,  nay, 
fail  in  something,  to  learn  to  know  one's  own  capaci- 
ties, and  those  of  others.  My  acquaintance  mth  so 
much  that  was  good  in  those  old  times,  was  only  ac- 
cording to  school  and  book,  and  by  no  means  vital; 
since,  even  with  the  most  celebrated  orators,  it  was 
striking  that  they  had  altogether  formed  themselves  in 
life»  and  that  one  could  never  speak  of  the  pecuUarities 
of  their  character  as  artists,  without  at  the  same  time 
raeotioning  the  personal  peculiariiios  of  their  disposi- 
tion. With  the  poets  this  seemed  less  to  be  the  case  ; 
and  thus  the  result  of  nil  my  thoughts  and  endeavours 
was  the  okl  resolution  to  investigate  inner  and  outer 
nature,  and  to  allow  her  to  rule  herself  in  loving 
imitation. 

For  these  operations,  which  rented  in  me  neither  day 
nor  night,  lay  before  me  two  great,  nay,  monstrous, 
materials,  tlie  wealtli  of  which  I  had  only  to  prize,  in 
order  to  produce  sometliing  of  importance.  There  was 
the  older  epoch,  into  wliich  falls  the  Hfe  of  Gotx  von 
Berlichingen  ;  and  the  niudem  one,  the  unhappy  bloom 
of  which  is  depicted  in  **  Wertber."  Of  the  historical 
preparation  to  that  first  work  I  have  already  spoken : 
the  ethical  occasions  of  the  second  shall  now  te  in- 
troduced 

The  resolution  to  preserve  my  internal  nature  accord- 
ing to  its  peculiarities,  and  to  let  external  nature  influ- 
ence me  according  to  its  qualities,  impelled  me  to  the 
strange  element  in  which  "  Wertber "  is  designed  and 
written.  I  endeavoured  to  free  myself  inwardly  from 
all  that  was  foreign  to  me ;  to  regard  the  external  with 
love ;  and  to  allow  all  beings,  from  man  do\^Tiward8, 
as  low  as  they  were  comprehensible,  to  act  upon  me, 
each  after  its  own  kind.  Thus  arose  a  wonderful 
affinity  with  the  single  objects  of  nature,  and  a  hearty 
concord,  a  harmony  with  the  whole;  m  that  every 
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change,  whether  of  place  and  region,  or  of  the  times  ci 
the  day  and  year,  or  whatever  else  could  happen, 
affected  me  in  the  deepest  manner.  The  glance  of  the 
painter  became  associated  with  that  of  the  poet:  the 
beautiful  rural  landscape,  animated  by  the  pleasant 
river,  increased  my  love  of  solitude,  and  favoured  my 
silent  observations  as  they  extended  on  aU  sidea 

But  since  I  had  left  the  family  circle  in  Sesenheim, 
and  again  my  family  circle  at  Frankfort  and  Darm- 
stadt, a  vacuum  had  remained  in  my  bosom  which  I 
was  not  able  to  fill  up :  I  therefore  found  myself  in  a 
situation  where  the  inclinations,  if  they  appear  in  any 
degree  veiled,  gradually  steal  upon  us,  and  can  render 
abortive  all  our  good  resolutiona 

And  now,  when  the  author  has  attained  this  step  of 
his  undertaking,  he  for  the  first  time  feels  light-hearted 
in  his  labour ;  since  from  henceforward  this  book  first 
becomes  what  it  properly  ought  to  be.  It  has  not  been 
announced  as  an  independent  work :  it  is  much  more 
designed  to  fill  up  the  gaps  of  an  author's  life,  to  com- 
plete much  that  is  fragmentary,  and  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  lost  and  forgotten  ventures.  But  what  ia 
already  done  neither  should  nor  can  be  repeated ;  and 
the  poet  would  now  vainly  call  upon  those  darkened 
powers  of  the  soul,  vainly  ask  of  them  to  render  pres- 
ent again  those  charming  circumstances  which  rendered 
the  period  in  Lahnthal  so  agreeable  to  him.  Fortu- 
nately the  genius  had  already  provided  for  that,  and 
had  impelled  him,  in  the  vigorous  period  of  youth,  to 
hold  fast,  describe,  and,  with  sufficient  boldness  and  at 
the  favourable  hour,  publicly  to  exhibit,  that  which  had 
immediately  gone  by.  That  the  little  book  "  Werther  " 
is  here  meant,  requires  no  further  indication ;  but  some- 
thing is  to  be  gradually  revealed,  both  of  the  persons 
introduced  in  it  and  the  views  which  it  exhibits. 

Among  the  young  men,  who,  attached  to  the  em- 
bassy, had  to  prepare  themselves  for  their  future  career 
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of  office,  was  one  whom  we  were  accustomed  to  call 
only  the  **  Bridegroom."  He  distiDguiahed  himself  by 
a  calm,  agreeable  deportment,  clearness  of  views,  defi- 
niteness  hoth  in  speaking  and  in  acting.  His  cheerful 
acti%4ty,  his  persevering  industry,  so  much  recommended 
him  to  his  superiors,  that  an  appointment  at  an  early 
period  was  promised  him.  Being  justified  by  this,  he 
ventured  to  betroth  himself  to  a  lady,  who  fully  corre- 
sponded to  his  tone  of  mind  and  his  wishes.  After  the 
death  of  her  mother,  she  had  shown  herself  extremely 
active  as  the  head  of  a  numerous  young  family,  and 
had  akme  sustained  her  ifather  in  his  widowhood ;  so 
that  a  future  husband  might  hope  the  -same  for  himself 
and  his  posterity,  and  expect  a  decided  domestic  felic- 
ity. Every  one  confessed,  without  having  these  selfish 
ends  immediately  in  view,  that  she  was  a  desirable 
lady.  She  belonged  to  those,  who,  if  they  do  not  inspire 
ardent  passion,  are  nevertheless  formed  to  create  a  gen- 
eral feeling  of  pleasure,  A  figure  hgbily  built  and 
neatly  formed  ;  a  pure,  healthy  temperament,  with  a 
glad  activity  of  life  resulting  from  it;  an  unembar- 
rassed management  of  the  necessities  of  the  day,  —  all 
these  were  given  her  together.  I  always  felt  happy  in 
the  contemplation  of  such  qualities,  and  I  readily  asso- 
ciated myself  to  those  who  possessed  them ;  and,  if  1 
did  not  always  find  opportunity  to  render  them  real 
service,  I  rather  shared  with  them  than  \\ith  others 
the  enjoyment  of  those  innocent  pleasures  which  youth 
can  always  find  at  hand,  and  seize  without  any  great 
cost  or  eft'ort.  Moreover,  since  it  is  now  settled  that 
ladies  decorate  themselves  only  for  each  other,  and  are 
unwearied  among  each  other  to  heighten  the  eilect  of 
their  adornments,  those  were  always  the  most  agree- 
able to  me,  who,  with  simple  purity,  give  their  friend, 
their  bridegroom,  the  silent  assurance  that  all  is  re^dly 
done  for  him  alone,  and  that  a  whole  life  could  be  so 
carried  on  without  much  circumstance  and  outlay. 
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Such  persons  are  not  too  much  occupied  with  the 
selves ;  they  have  time  to  consider  the  external  world, 
and  patience  enough  to  direct  themselves  according 
to  it,  and  to  adapt  themselves  to  it;  they  become 
shrewd  and  sensible  without  exertion,  and  require 
but  few  books  for  their  cultivation.  Such  was  the 
bride.^  The  bridegroom,  with  Ids  thoroughly  up- 
right and  confiding  turn  of  mind,  soon  made  many 
whom  he  esteemed  acquainted  with  her,  and,  as  he  had 
to  pass  the  greatest  part  of  his  day  in  a  zealous  atten- 
tion to  business,  was  pleased  when  his  betrothed,  after 
the  domestic  toils  were  ended,  amused  herself  other- 
wise, and  took  social  recreation  in  walks  and  rural 
parties  with  friends  of  both  sexes.  Lottie  —  for  so  we 
shall  call  her — ^was  unpretending  in  two  senaes:  first, 
by  her  nature,  which  was  rather  directed  to  a  general 
kindly  feeling  than  to  particular  ioclinations;  and  then, 
she  had  set  her  miod  upon  a  man,  who,  l>eing  worthy 
of  her,  declared  himself  ready  to  attach  liis  fate  to  hers 
for  life.  The  most  cheerful  atmosphere  seemed  to  sur- 
round her ;  nay,  if  it  be  a  pleasing  siglit  to  see  parenta 
bestow  an  uninterrupted  care  uptm  tlieir  children,  there  ' 
is  something  still  more  beautiful  when  brothers  and 
sisters  do  the  same  for  each  other.  In  the  former  aise 
we  think  we  can  perceive  more  of  natural  impulse  and 
social  tradition ;  in  the  latter,  more  of  choice  and  of  a 
free  exercise  of  feehng. 

The  newcomer,  perfectly  free  from  all  ties,  and  care- 
leas  in  the  presence  of  a  girl,  wdio,  already  engaged  to 
another,  could  not  interpret  tlie  most  obUging  services 
as  acts  vf  courtship,  and  could  take  the  more  pleasure 
in  them  accordingly,  quietly  went  his  way»  but  waii 
soon  so  drawn  in  and  riveted,  that  he  no  longer  knew 
himself.  Indolent  and  dreamy,  because  nothing  prea- 
ent  satisfied  him,  he  found  what  he  had  lacked  in  a 


^  PersouH  betrothed  are  Id  German  called  * 
groum.  * '  —  Tba  si. 
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female  friend,  who,  while  she  lived  for  the  whole  year, 
seemed  only  to  live  for  the  moment.  She  liked  him 
much  as  her  companion ;  he  soon  could  not  bear  her 
absence,  as  she  formed  for  liim  the  connecting  hnk  with 
the  every-daj  world ;  and,  ^hiring  extensive  household 
occupations,  I  hey  were  inseparable  companions  in  the 
fields  and  in  the  meadows,  m  the  vegetable-ground  and 
in  the  garden.  If  business  permitt-ed,  the  bridegroom 
was  also  of  the  party :  they  had  all  three  accustomed 
themselves  to  each  other  without  intention,  and  did 
not  know  how  they  had  become  so  mutually  indif^^ptn- 
sable.  During  the  spleudid  summer  they  hved  thnugh 
a  real  German  idyl,  to  which  the  fertile  hmd  gave  the 
form,  and  a  pure  affection  the  poetry.  Wandering 
through  ripe  cornfields,  they  took  delight  in  the  dewy 
morning ;  the  song  of  the  lark,  the  ciy  of  the  quail, 
were  pleasant  tones;  sultry  hours  followed,  monstrous 
storms  came  ou,  —  they  grew  more  and  more  attached 
to  each  other,  and  by  tliis  continuous  love  many  a  little 
domestic  annoyance,  wtis  e-asily  extinguished.  And  thus 
one  ordinary  day  followed  iiu other,  and  all  seemed  to 
be  holidays,  ^ — the  whole  calender  should  have  been 
printed  red.  He  will  understand  me  who  recollects 
w^hat  was  predicted  by  the  happUy  unhappy  friend  of 
"The  New  Heloise:"  '*  And,  sitting  at  the  feet  of  his 
beloved,  he  wdl  break  hemp  ;  and  he  will  wish  to  break 
hemp  to-day,  to-morrow,  and  the  day  after.  —  nay,  for 
his  whole  life." 

I  can  say  but  little,  though  just  as  much  as  may  be 
necessary,  respecting  a  young  man  whose  name  was 
afterward  but  too  often  mentioned.  Tins  was  Jeru- 
salem, the  son  of  the  freely  and  tenderly  thinking 
theologian.  He  also  had  an  appointment  with  an  em- 
bassy ;  his  form  was  pleasing,  of  a  middle  height,  and 
well  built;  his  face  was  rather  ruuud  than  long;  his 
features  were  soft  and  calm  ;  and  he  had  the  other 
appurtenances  of  a  handsome  blond  youth,  with  blue 
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eyes,  rather  attractive  than  speaking.  His  dress  wm 
that  introduced  in  Lower  Germany  in  imitation  of  the 
English^  —  a  blue  frock,  waistcoat  and  breeches  of  yel- 
low leatlier,  and  boots  with  brown  tops.  The  author 
never  visited  him,  nor  saw  hioi  at  his  own  residence, 
but  often  met  him  among  his  friends.  The  expressions 
of  tliis  young  man  were  moderate  but  kindly.  He 
took  interest  in  protluctions  of  the  mast  different  kinds, 
and  especially  loved  those  designs  and  sketches  in 
which  the  tranquil  character  of  sohtary  spjt«  is  caught. 
On  such  occasions  he  showed  Gesner's  etchings,  and 
encouragetl  the  amateurs  to  study  them.  In  all  that 
mummery  aud  kiiighlluMid  he  took  no  part,  but  lived 
for  himself  aud  his  own  sentiments.  It  was  said  he 
had  a  decided  passion  for  the  wife  of  one  of  his  frienda 
In  public  they  were  never  seen  together.  In  general 
very  little  could  be  said  of  him,  except  that  be  occu- 
pied himself  \viLh  Enghsb  literatui^.  As  the  son  of 
an  opulent  man,  he  had  no  occasion,  either  painfully 
to  devote  himself  to  business,  or  to  make  pressing 
applications  for  an  early  appointment. 

Those  etchings  by  Gesner  increased  the  pleasure  and 
interest  in  rural  objects ;  and  a  httle  poem,  which  we 
passionately  received  into  our  circle,  allowed  us  from 
henceforward  to  think  of  nothing  elsa  Goldsnaith's 
"  Deserted  Village  "  necessarily  delighted  every  one  st 
that  stage  of  culture  in  that  sphere  of  thought  Not 
as  Kving  and  active,  but  as  a  departed,  vanished  exist- 
ence was  described,  all  tbat  one  so  readily  looked  upon, 
that  one  loved,  prized,  sougbt  passionately  in  the  present 
to  take  part  in  it  with  the  cheerfulness  of  youth. 
High  days  and  holidays  in  the  country,  church  conse- 
crations aud  fairs,  the  solemn  assemblage  of  the  elders 
umier  the  village  lindeu-tree,  supplanted  in  its  turn  by 
the  lively  delight  of  youth  in  dancing,  while  the  m(M 
educated  classes  show  their  sympathy.  Hnw  seemly 
did  these  pleasures  appear,  moderated  as  they  were  by 
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ae  excellent  country  pastor,  who  understood  how  to 
smooth  down  and  remove  all  that  went  too  fai\  —  that 
gave  occoaion  to  quarrel  and  dispute.  Here,  agiiin,  we 
found  an  honest  Wakefield,  in  liis  well-known  circle, 
yet  no  longer  in  his  Uving  bodily  form,  hut  as  a  shadow 
recalled  by  the  soft,  mournful  tones  of  the  elegiac  poet. 
The  very  thought  of  this  picture  is  one  of  the  happiest 
possible,  when  once  the  design  is  formed  to  evoke  once 
more  an  innocent  past  with  a  graceful  melancholy. 
And  hi  this  kindly  endeavour,  how  well  has  the  Eng- 
lishman succeeiJed  io  every  sense  of  the  word  [  I 
shared  the  enthusiasm  for  this  charming  poem  with 
Gotter,  who  was  more  feUcitous  than  myself  w^th  the 
traDslation  nudertaken  by  ua  both  ;  for  I  had  too  piun- 
fully  tried  to  imitate  in  our  language  the  delicate  sig- 
nificance of  the  original,  and  tlma  had  well  agreed  with 
single  passages,  but  not  wiili  the  whole* 

If,  as  they  say,  the  greatest  happiness  rests  on  a  sense 
of  longing  (sehTisucht),  and  if  the  genuine  longing  can 
only  be  directed  to  something  unattainable,  everything 
had  fallen  together  to  render  the  youth  whom  we  now 
accompany  oo  his  wanderings  the  happiest  of  mortals. 
An  affection  for  one  betrothed  to  another ;  the  effort 
to  acquire  the  masterpieces  of  foreign  literature  for  our 
own;  the  endeavour  t4i  imitate  natural  objects,  not 
only  with  words,  but  also  with  style  and  pencil,  with- 
out any  proper  technical  knowledge,  —  each  of  these 
particulars  would  singly  have  sufficed  to  melt  the  heart 
and  oppress  the  bosom.  But  that  the  sweetly  suffer- 
ing youth  might  be  torn  out  of  this  state,  and  that 
new  circumstances  might  he  prepared  for  new  disquiet, 
the  following  events  occurred : 

Hopfner,  professor  of  law,  was  at  Giessen.  He  was 
acknowledged  and  highly  esteemed  by  Merck  and 
Schlosser  as  clever  in  liis  office,  and  as  a  thinking  and 
excellent  man.  I  had  long  ago  desired  his  acquaint- 
ance ;  and  oow^  when  these  two  friends  thought  to  pay 
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him  a  visit,  to  negotiate  about  some  literary 
it  was  agreed  that  I  Bhuuld  likewise  go  to  Giessen  oS~ 
this  opportunity.  Because,  however,  —  as  generally 
happens  with  the  wilfulness  of  glad  and  peaceful  tinjes, 
—  we  could  not  easily  do  anything  in  the  direct  way» 
but,  like  genuine  children,  sought  to  get  a  jest,  even 
out  of  what  was  necessary,  I  was  now,  as  an  unknown 
person,  to  appear  in  a  strange  form,  and  once  more 
satisfy  luy  desire  to  appear  disguised.  One  bright 
morning  l>efore  sunrise,  I  w^ent  from  Wetdar  along  the 
Lahn,  up  the  channing  valley :  such  ramblings  again 
constituted  my  greatest  felicity.  I  invented,  connected, 
elaborated,  and  was  quietly  happy  and  cheerful  with 
myself :  I  set  right  wiiat  the  ever-contradictory  world 
had  clumsily  and  confusedly  ftirced  upon  me.  Arrived 
at  the  end  of  my  juuruey,  I  looked  out  for  Hopfner's 
residence,  and  knocked  at  his  study.  When  he  had 
cried  out,  "  Come  in  1 "  I  modestly  appeared  before  him 
as  a  student  who  was  going  home  from  the  universities, 
and  wished  on  his  way  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
most  worthy  mem  For  his  questions  as  to  my  more 
intimate  circumstances,  I  was  prepared ;  I  ntade  up  a 
plausible,  prosaic  tide,  with  which  he  seemed  satisfied : 
and,  as  I  gave  myself  out  for  a  jurist,  I  did  not  come 
off  badly ;  for  I  well  knew  his  merits  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  also  that  he  was  o€cuj)icfl  with  natural  law. 
Conversation,  however,  sometimes  came  to  a  standstill ; 
and  it  seemed  as  if  he  w^ere  looking  for  a  Siammhuch,^ 
or  for  me  to  take  my  leave.  Nevertheless,  1  managed 
to  delay  my  departure,  as  I  expected  w  ith  certainty  the 
arrival  of  Schlosser,  whose  punctuaUty  was  weU  known 
to  me.  He  actually  came,  and,  after  a  aide  glance; 
took  Httle  notice  of  nie,  Hopfner,  however,  drew  me 
into  conversation,  and  showed  himself  throughout  as  ft 
humane  and  kindly  man.     I  at  last  took  my  leave,  and 

'  Stammbuch  is  a  sort  of  album  for  autograph 8 and  short  ooatti- 
butioiia.  -  Trans. 
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hastened  to  tlie  inn,  where  I  exchanged  a  few  hurried 
words  with  Merck,  and  awaited  further  procj3ediog8. 

The  Mends  had  resolved  to  ask  lir»pfoer  to  dinner, 
and  also  that  ChrisLian  HeinriLli  Schinid  who  had 
played  a  part>  though  a  vary  siibordiuate  one,  in  Ger- 
man literature.  Fur  hiin  the  affair  was  really  designed, 
and  he  was  to  be  punished  in  a  mirthful  manner. 
When  the  guests  had  asseniWed  in  the  dining-room,  I 
asked »  through  the  waiter,  whether  the  gentlemen 
would  allow  me  to  diue  with  them.  Schlosser,  whom 
a  cert^n  earnestness  well  became,  opposed  this  prop»o- 
sition,  because  they  did  not  wish  their  conversation 
interrupted  by  a  third  y>arty.  But  on  the  pressing  de- 
mand of  the  waiter  and  the  advocacy  of  Hopfner,  who 
assured  the  other  that  I  w^as  a  very  tolerable  person,  I 
was  admitted,  and,  at  the  comnieneement  of  the  meal, 
behaved  as  if  modest  and  abashed,  Schlosser  and 
Merck  put  no  restraint  upon  themselves,  and  went  on 
about  many  subjects  as  freely  as  if  no  stranger  w^ere 
present.  I  now  showed  myself  somewhat  bohler, 
and  did  not  allow  myself  to  be  disturbed  when  Schlos- 
ser threw  out  at  me  much  that  was  in  earnest,  and 
Merck  something  sarcastic;  but  I  directed  against 
Schmid  all  my  darts,  which  fell  sharply  and  surely 
on  the  uncovered  places,  wluch  1  well  knew. 

I  had  been  moderate  over  my  pint  of  table-wine ; 
but  the  gentlemen  ordered  better  wine  to  be  brought, 
and  did  not  fail  to  give  me  some.  After  many  aiflairs 
of  the  day  had  Ijeeo  talked  over,  conversation  went  into 
general  matters ;  and  the  question  was  discussed,  which 
will  be  repeated  as  long  as  there  are  authors  in  the 
world,  —  the  question,  namely,  Avhether  literature  was 
rising,  or  decHuing ;  progressiug,  or  retrogi-ading  ?  This 
question,  about  which  old  and  young,  those  commenc- 
ing and  those  retiring,  seldom  agree,  was  discussed  with 
cheerfulness,  though  without  any  exact  design  of  com- 
ing decidedly  to  terms  about  it.      At  last  I  took  up 
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the  discourse,  and  said,  "  The  different  literatures,  as  it 
seenis  to  me,  have  seasons,  which,  alternating  with  each 
other,  as  in  nature,  bring  forth  certain  phenomena,  and 
assert  themselves  in  due  order.  Hence  1  do  nut 
believe  that  any  epoch  of  a  literature  can  be  praised  or 
blamed  on  the  ^vhole :  especially  it  displeases  me  when 
certain  talents,  which  are  brouglit  out  by  their  time,  are 
raised  and  vaunted  so  highly,  while  others  are  censured 
and  depreciated.  The  throat  of  the  nightingale  is 
excited  by  the  spring,  but  at  the  same  time  also 
that  of  the  cuckoo.  The  butterflies,  which  are  so 
agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  the  guats,  which  are  so  pain- 
ful to  the  feelings,  are  called  into  being  by  the  same 
heat  of  the  sun.  If  this  were  duly  considered,  we 
should  not  hear  the  same  complaints  renewed  every 
ten  years;  and  the  vain  trouble  w^hich  is  taken  ta 
root  out  this  or  that  offensive  thing  would  not  so  often 
be  wasted."  The  party  looked  at  me,  w^ondering 
whence  I  had  got  so  much  wisdom  and  tolerance,  I, 
however,  continued  tfuite  calmly  to  compare  literary 
phenomena  with  natural  protkictions,  and  (I  know  not 
how)  came  to  the  molluscfe,  of  which  I  contrived  to 
set  forth  all  sorts  of  strange  thinga  I  said  that  there 
were  creatures  to  whom  a  sort  of  boily,  nay,  a  certain 
figure,  could  not  be  denied  ;  but  tliat,  since  they  had  no 
bones,  one  uever  knew  how  to  set  about  rightly  with 
them,  and  they  were  nothing  better  than  living  slime ; 
nevertheless,  the  sea  must  have  such  inhabitants 
Since  I  carried  the  simile  beyond  its  due  limits  to  desig- 
nate Schmid,  who  was  present,  and  that  class  of 
characterless  liti4rateurs,  I  was  reminded  that  a  simile 
carried  too  far  at  last  becomes  nothing.  "  Well^  then, 
I  will  return  to  the  earth,"  I  replied,  "  and  epeak  of  the 
ivy.  As  these  creatures  have  no  bone©,  so  this  has  no 
trunk  ;  but,  wherever  it  attaches  itself,  it  likes  to  play 
the  chief  part.  It  belongs  to  old  walls,  in  w^hich  there 
ia  nothing  more  to  destroy ;  but  from  new  buOdmgs  it 
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is  pMperly  removed.  It  sucks  up  the  goodness  of  the 
trees,  and  is  most  inaupportable  to  me  when  it  clambers 
up  a  post,  and  assures  me  that  this  is  a  living  trunk, 
because  it  has  covered  it  with  leaves." 

Not vritli standing  my  being  again  reproached  with  the 
obscurity  and  inapplicability  of  similes,  I  became  more 
and  more  excited  against  all  parai^itical  creatures,  and, 
as  far  as  my  knowledge  of  nature,  then  extended, 
managed  the  atfalr  pretty  well.  1  at  last  sang  a  vivat 
to  all  inde{>endent  men,  a  penal  to  those  who  forced 
themselves  upon  them,  seized  Ilopfner^s  liaud  after 
dinner,  shook  it  violently,  declared  him  to  be  the  best 
man  in  the  world,  aod  finally  embraced  both  him  and 
the  others  right  heartily.  My  excellent  new  fi'iend 
thought  he  was  really  dreaming,  until  Schlosser  and 
Merck  at  last  solved  the  riildle  ;  and  the  discovered 
joke  diffused  a  general  hilarity,  which  was  shared  by 
Schmid  himself,  who  was  appeased  by  aii  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  real  merits,  and  the  intere^st  we  took  in  his 
tastes. 

This  ingenious  introduction  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  animate  and  favour  the  literarj'  congress,  which 
was,  indeed,  chiefly  kept  in  view,  Merck,  active  now 
in  aesthetics,  now  in  Htarature,  now  in  commerce,  had 
stimulated  the  weH-th inking,  well-informed  Schlosser, 
whose  knowledge  extended  to  so  many  branches,  to 
edit  the  Frankfort  Gekhrk  Anzeige  (*'  Learned  Ad- 
vertiser ")  for  that  year.  They  had  associated  to 
themselves  Hopfuer,  and  other  university  men  in  Gies- 
sen,  a  meritorious  schoolman,  Hector  Wenck  in  Darm- 
stadt, and  many  other  good  men.  Every  one  of  them 
possessed  enough  historical  and  theoretical  knowledge 
in  his  department,  and  the  feehng  of  the  times  allowed 
these  men  to  work  in  one  spirit*  The  liumau  and  cos* 
mopolitan  is  encouraged :  really  good  men  Justly  cele^ 
brated  are  protected  again^st  obtrusion  of  every  kind : 
their  defence  is  undertaken  against  enemies,  and  espe- 
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cially  against  scholars  who  use  what  has  been  taught 
them  to  the  detriment  of  their  instructors.  Nearly  the 
most  interesting  articles  are  the  critiques  on  other 
periodical  publications,  the  Berlin  Library  ("BibUo- 
thek "),  the  German  Mercury,  where  the  cleverness 
in  so  many  departments,  the  judgment  as  well  as  the 
fairness  of  the  papers,  is  rightly  admired. 

As  for  myself,  they  saw  well  enough  that  I  was  defi- 
cient in  everything  that  belongs  to  a  critic,  properly  so 
called.  My  historical  knowledge  was  unconnected: 
the  histories  of  the  world,  science,  and  literature  had 
only  attracted  me  by  epochs,  the  objects  themselves 
only  partially  and  in  masses.  My  capacity  of  giving 
life  to  things,  and  rendering  them  present  to  me  out  of 
their  real  connection,  put  me  in  the  position  that  I 
could  be  perfectly  at  home  in  a  certain  century  or  in  a 
department  of  science,  without  being  in  any  degree  in- 
structed as  to  what  preceded  or  what  followed.  Thus 
a  certain  theoretico-practical  sense  had  been  awakened 
in  me,  by  which  I  could  give  account  of  things,  rather 
as  they  should  be  than  as  they  were,  without  any 
proper  philosophical  connection,  but  by  way  of  leaps. 
To  this  was  added  a  very  easy  power  of  apprehension, 
and  a  friendly  reception  of  the  opinions  of  others,  if 
they  did  not  stand  in  direct  opposition  to  my  own  con- 
victions. 

That  literary  union  was  also  favoured  by  an  animated 
correspondence,  and  by  frequent  personal  communica- 
tion, which  was  possible  from  the  vicinity  of  the  places. 
He  who  had  first  read  a  book  was  to  give  an  account  of 
it ;  often  another  reviewer  of  the  same  book  was  found ; 
the  affair  was  talked  over,  connected  with  kindred  sub- 
jects ;  and,  if  at  last  a  certain  result  had  been  obtained, 
one  of  them  took  the  office  of  editing.  Thus  many  re- 
views are  as  clever  as  they  are  spirited,  as  pleasant  as 
they  are  satisfactory.  I  often  had  the  task  of  intro- 
ducing the  matter:  my  friends  also  permitted  me  to 
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jest  in  their  worka^  and  to  appeal'  independently  with 
objects  to  wliich  I  felt  myself  equals  and  in  wlxich  I 
especially  took  interest.  In  vain  should  I  endeavour, 
either  by  description  or  reflection,  to  recall  the  proper 
spirit  and  sense  of  those  days,  if  the  two  years  of  the 
above-mentioned  periodical  did  not  fm-nish  me  with  the 
most  decisive  documents.  Extracts  from  passages,  in 
which  I  again  recognise  myself,  may  appear  in  future 
in  their  proper  place,  together  with  similar  essays. 

Duriug  this  lively  interchange  of  knowledge,  opin* 
ions,  and  cunvictiuns,  I  very  soon  became  better  ac- 
quainted with  Hopfner,  and  became  very  fond  of  him. 
As  soon  as  we  were  alone,  I  spoke  with  him  about 
subjects  connected  w^ith  hi.s  department,  which  was  to 
be  my  def»artment  also,  and  found  a  very  naturally 
connected  explanation  and  instruction.  I  was  not 
then  as  yet  plainly  conscious  that  I  could  learn  some- 
thing from  lM:)ok8  and  conversation,  but  not  from  con- 
tinuous professional  lectures.  A  book  allowed  me  to 
pause  at  a  passage,  and  even  to  look  back,  which  is 
impossible  with  oral  delivery  and  a  teacher.  Often,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  lecture^  some  thought  in  which 
I  indulged  laid  hold  of  me ;  and  thus  I  loKt  w^hat  fol- 
lowed, and  altogether  got  out  of  t!ie  cunnection.  Thus 
it  had  happ>ened  to  me  with  respect  to  the  lectures  on 
jurisprudence :  and  on  this  account  I  could  take  many 
of>portumtie8  of  talking  with  Hopfner,  who  entered 
very  readily  into  my  doubts  and  Bcruples,  and  tilled 
up  many  gaps ;  so  that  the  wish  ar(»se  in  me  to  remain 
with  him  at  Giessen,  and  derive  instruct  ion  from  him, 
without  removing  myself  too  far  from  Wetzlar  incli- 
nations. Against  this  wish  of  mine  my  tw^o  friends 
had  laboured,  first  unconsciously,  but  afterward  con- 
scioiLsly ;  for  both  were  in  a  hurry,  not  uuly  to  leave 
the  place  themselves,  but  had  also  an  interest  to 
remove  me  from  tlie  spot. 

Schlosser  disclosed  to  me  that  he  had  formed,  first  a 
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friendly,  then  a  closer,  connection  with  my  sister,  and 
that  he  was  looking  about  for  an  early  appointment, 
that  he  might  be  united  to  her.  This  explanation 
surprised  me  to  some  degree,  although  I  ought  to  have 
found  it  out  long  ago  in  my  sister's  letters;  but  we 
easily  pass  over  that  which  may  hurt  the  good  opinion 
which  we  entertain  of  ourselves :  and  I  now  remarked 
for  the  first  time,  that  I  was  really  jealous  about  my 
sister,  —  a  feeling  which  I  concealed  from  myself  the 
less,  as,  since  my  return  from  Strasburg,  our  connec- 
tion had  been  much  more  intimate.  How  much  time 
we  had  expended  in  communicating  each  little  affair  d 
the  heart,  love-matters,  and  other  matters,  which  had 
occurred  in  the  interval !  In  the  field  of  imagination, 
too,  had  there  not  been  revealed  to  me  a  new  world, 
into  which  I  sought  to  conduct  her  also  ?  My  own 
little  productions,  and  a  far-extended  world-poetry,  was 
gradually  to  be  made  known  to  her.  Thus  I  made  for 
her  impromptu  translations  of  those  passages  of  Homer 
in  which  she  could  take  the  greatest  interest  Clarke's 
literal  translation  I  read  off  in  German,  as  well  as  I 
could:  my  version  generally  found  its  way  into  met- 
rical turns  and  terminations;  and  the  liveliness  with 
which  I  had  apprehended  the  images,  the  force  with 
which  I  expressed  them,  removed  all  the  obstacles  of 
a  cramped  order  of  words :  what  I  gave  with  mind,  she 
followed  with  mind  also.  We  passed  many  hours  of 
the  day  in  this  fashion :  while,  if  her  company  met,  the 
Wolf  Fenris  and  the  Ape  Hannemann  were  unani- 
mously called  for;  and  how  often  have  I  not  been 
obliged  to  repeat  circumstantially  how  Thor  and  his 
comrades  were  deluded  by  the  magical  giants !  Hence, 
from  these  fictions,  such  a  pleasant  impression  has 
remained  with  me,  that  they  belong  to  the  most  valu- 
able things  which  my  imagination  can  recall.  Into 
the  connection  with  the  Darmstadt  people  I  had  drawn 
my  sister  also ;  and  now  my  wanderings  and  occasional 
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absence  necessarilj  bound  us  closer  together,  as  1  dis- 
coursed with  her  by  letter  respecting  everything  that 
occurred  to  me,  commuuicat^d  to  her  every  httle  poem, 
if  even  only  a  note  of  adrairatioD,  and  let  her  first  see 
all  the  letters  which  I  received,  and  all  the  answers 
which  I  wrote.  All  these  Uvely  impulses  had  been 
stopped  since  my  departure  from  Frankfort;  my  resi- 
de uce  at  Wetzlar  was  not  fertile  enough  for  such  a 
correspoDdence ;  aud,  moreover,  my  attachment  to 
CJharlotte  may  have  infringed  upon  my  attentions 
to  my  sister;  she  certainly  felt  that  she  was  alone, 
perhaps  neglected,  and  therefore  the  more  readily  gave 
a  hearing  to  the  honest  wooing  of  an  honourable  man, 
who,  serious  aud  reserved,  estimable,  aud  worthy  of 
confidence,  had  passionately  bestowed  on  her  his  affec- 
tions,  with  which  he  was  otherwise  very  niggardly,  I 
had  to  give  in  and  let  my  friend  be  happy;  though 
I  did  not  fail  in  secret  to  say  confidently  to  myself, 
that,  if  the  brother  had  not  lieen  absent,  the  friend 
would  not  have  fared  so  well. 

My  friend  aud  apparent  brother-in-law  was  now  very 
anxious  that  I  should  return  home,  because,  by  my 
mediation,  a  freer  intercourse  was  possible,  of  which 
the  feehugs  of  this  man,  so  unexpectedly  attacked  by 
a  tender  passion,  seemed  to  stand  extremely  in  need. 
Therefore,  on  his  speedy  departure,  he  elicited  from 
me  the  promise  that  I  would  immediately  follow 
him. 

Of  Merck,  whose  time  was  free,  I  hoped  that  he 
would  delay  his  sojourn  in  Giessen,  that  I  might  be 
able  to  pass  some  hours  of  the  day  with  my  good 
Hopfner,  while  my  friend  employed  his  time  on  the 
Frankfort  Odehrir.  Anzeige ;  hut  he  was  not  to  be 
moved ;  and  as  ray  brother-in-law  was  driven  from  the 
university  hy  love,  he  was  driven  by  hata  For  as  there 
are  innate  antipathies, — -  jtisfc  as  certain  men  cannot 
endure  cats^  whUe  this  or  that  is  repugnant  to  the  soul 
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of  others,  —  8o  was  Merck  a  deadly  enemy  to  aU  the 
academical  citizens  (the  students),  who  indeed  at  that 
time,  at  Giesseu,  took  delight  in  the  greatest  rudenefl& 
For  me  they  were  well  enough ;  I  could  have  used  them 
as  masks  for  one  of  my  carnival  plays:  but  with  him  the 
sight  of  tlicm  by  day,  and  tlieir  noise  by  night,  des- 
troyed every  sort  of  good  hiimnur.  He  had  spent  the 
best  days  of  his  youth  in  French  Switzerland,  and  had 
afterward  enjoyed  the  pleasant  intercourse  of  people 
of  the  court,  world,  and  bu?<iness,  and  of  cultivated 
liUSraimfTS :  several  mihtary  jH^rsons,  in  whom  a  desire 
for  mental  culture  had  l.>een  awakened,  sought  his 
society ;  and  thus  he  bad  ptissed  bis  life  ui  a  very  cul- 
tivatetl  circle.  That  the  students'  disorderly  conduct 
vexed  liim,  was  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  but 
his  aversion  to  them  was  really  more  passionate  than 
became  a  sound  man,  altbnugh  he  often  made  me 
laugh  by  his  witty  descriptie»ns  of  their  monstrous 
appearance  and  behaviour.  Hopfner's  invitations  and 
my  jjersu anions  were  of  no  avail:  1  was  obliged  to 
depiirt  with  him  as  soon  as  possible  for  Wet/Jan 

I  could  scarcely  wait  any  time,  till  I  had  introduced 
him  to  Charlotte ;  but  his  presence  in  this  circle  did 
me  no  good :  for  as  Meplustopheles,  let  him  go  where 
he  will,  iiar*lly  brings  a  blessiug  with  him ;  so  did  he, 
by  his  inditierence  toward  that  beloved  person,  cause 
me  no  joy,  even  if  he  did  not  make  me  waver.  This  I 
might  have  fore,seen,  if  I  had  recollected  that  it  WES 
exactly  those  slender,  delicate  persons  who  diffuse  a 
lively  cheerfulness  around  them,  without  making  fur- 
ther pretensions,  who  did  not  remarkably  please  him. 
He  very  quickly  preferred  the  Jnno-form  of  one  of  her 
friends ;  and,  since  he  lacked  time  to  form  a  close  con- 
nection, he  bitterly  Idamexi  me  for  not  exerting  myself 
to  gain  this  magnificent  figure,  especially  as  she  was 
free  and  without  any  tie.  He  thought  that  I  did  not 
understand  my  own  advantage,  and  that  he  here  — 
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unwilliDgly  —  perceived  my  especial  taste    for 
wasting  my  time. 

If  it  is  daDgerous  to  make  a  friend  acqiiaiBted  with 
the  perfectioas  of  0De*a  beloved,  because  he  also  may 
find  her  charroiug  and  desirable,  no  less  is  the  reverse 
danger,  that  he  nuiy  perplex  us  by  his  dissent.  This, 
indeed,  was  nut  the  case  here,  for  I  had  too  deeply 
impressed  upon  myself  the  picture  of  her  amiabihty  for 
it  to  be  so  easOy  obliterated  ;  but  his  presence  and  his 
persuasions  nevertheless  hastened  my  resolution  to 
leave  the  place.  He  represented  to  me  a  journey  on 
the  Rhine,  which  he  was  going  to  take  with  his  wife 
and  son,  in  the  most  glowing  colonrs,  and  excited  in 
me  the  desire  to  see  at  last,  with  my  eyes,  those  objects 
of  which  I  had  often  heard  with  envy.  Now,  when 
he  had  departed,  I  separated  myself  fi-om  Charlotte 
with  a  purer  conscience,  indeed,  than  from  Frederica, 
but  still  nut  without  pain.  This  connection  also  bad, 
by  habit  and  indulgence,  grown  more  passionate  than 
right  on  my  side  :  while,  on  the  other  liand,  she  and 
her  bridegroom  kept  themselves  with  cheerfulness  in  a 
measure  which  could  not  l>e  more  beautifnl  and  amia- 
ble; and  the  security  which  resulted  just  from  this 
caused  me  to  forget  every  danger.  I  could  uoi,  how- 
ever, conceal  from  myself  that  this  adventure  must 
come  to  a  speedy  end ;  for  the  union  of  the  young 
man  with  the  amiable  girl  depended  on  a  promotion 
which  was  immediately  to  he  expected:  and  as  man,  if 
he  is  in  any  degree  resolute,  even  dares  to  make  a 
virtue  of  necessity ;  so  did  I  embrace  the  determination 
voluntaiily  to  depart  before  being  driven  away  by  what 
might  be  insupportable  to  me. 


THIETEENTH  BOOK 

It  had  been  agreed  with  Merck,  that  in  the  fine 
season  we  should  meet  at  Coblentz  at  Fran  von 
Laroche*s.  I  sent  to  Frankfort  my  baggage,  and  what- 
ever I  might  want  on  my  way  down  the  Lahn,  by  an 
opportunity  which  offered,  and  now  wandered  down 
that  beautiful  river,  so  lovely  in  its  windings,  so  various 
in  its  shores,  free  as  to  my  resolution,  but  oppressed 
as  to  my  feelings,  —  in  a  condition  when  the  presence 
of  silently  living  nature  is  so  beneficial  to  us.  My 
eye,  accustomed  to  discern  those  beauties  of  a  land- 
scape that  suited  the  painter,  and  were  above  him, 
rioted  in  the  contemplation  of  near  and  distant  objects, 
of  bushy  rocks,  of  sunny  heights,  of  damp  valleys,  of 
enthroned  castles,  and  of  the  blue  range  of  mountcdns 
inviting  us  from  the  distance. 

I  wandered  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  which  at 
some  depth  and  distance  below  me,  and  partly  con- 
cealed by  a  rich  bush  of  willows,  glided  along  in  the 
sunlight.  Then  again  arose  in  me  the  old  wish, 
worthily  to  imitate  such  objects.  By  chance  I  had 
a  handsome  pocket-knife  in  my  left  hand ;  and  at  the 
moment,  from  the  depth  of  my  soul,  arose,  as  it  were, 
an  absolute  command,  according  to  which,  without 
delay,  I  was  to  fling  this  knife  into  the  river.  If  I 
saw  it  fall,  my  wish  to  become  an  artist  would  be  ful- 
filled; but  if  the  sinking  of  the  knife  was  concealed 
by  the  overhanging  bush  of  willows,  I  was  to  abandon 
the  wish  and  the  endeavour.  This  whim  had  no  sooner 
arisen  in  me  than  it  was  executed.     For  without  re- 
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garding  the  usefulness  of  the  knife,  wliich  comprised 
many  instruments  in  itself,  I  cast  it  with  the  left  hand, 
as  I  held  it,  violently  toward  the  riven  But  here  I 
had  to  experieute  that  deceptive  amhiguity  of  oracles, 
of  which,  in  antiquity,  such  hitiL^r  complaints  were 
made.  The  sinking  t>f  the  knife  into  the  water  ^vas 
concealed  from  me  by  the  extreme  twigs  of  the  wil- 
lows ;  hut  the  water,  which  rose  from  the  fall,  sprang  up 
like  a  strong  fountain,  and  was  perfectly  viaihle.  I  did 
not  inter]iret  this  phenomenon  in  uiy  favour ;  and  tlie 
doubt  which  it  excited  in  me  was  afterward  the  cause 
that  I  pursued  these  exercises  more  interruptedly  and 
more  negligeotly,  and  gave  occasion  for  the  imjjort  of 
the  oraele  to  fid  til  itself.  For  the  mouicnt,  at  least, 
the  external  world  was  spoiled  for  nie:  I  aban<loned 
myself  to  my  imaginations  and  feelings,  and  left  the 
well-situated  castles  and  districts  of  Weilburg,  Limhurg, 
Diez,  and  Nassau,  one  by  one,  behind  me,  generally 
walking  alone,  hut  often  for  a  short  time  associating 
myself  with  another. 

After  thus  pleasantly  wandering  for  some  days,  I 
arrived  at  Ems,  where  I  several  times  enjoyed  the  soft 
bath,  and  then  went  down  the  river  in  a  lioat,  Tlien 
the  old  Rhine  opened  itself  upon  me ;  the  beautiful 
situation  of  Oberlahnstein  delighted  me;  but  noble 
and  majestic  above  all  appeared  to  me  the  castle 
Ehrenbreitstein,  which  stood  |«erfectly  armed  in  its 
power  and  strength.  In  most  lovely  contrast  lay  at 
its  feet  the  wBll-bnilt  little  place  called  Thai,  where 
I  could  easily  find  my  way  to  the  residence  of  Privy 
Councillor  von  l^iroche.  Announced  by  Merck,  1  was 
very  kindly  received  l)y  this  noble  family,  and  soon 
considered  as  a  member  of  it.  My  literary  and  senti- 
mental tendencies  bound  me  to  the  mother*  a  cheer- 
ful feeling  for  the  world  bound  me  to  the  father,  and 
my  youth  bound  me  to  t!ie  daughters. 

The  house,  quite  at  the  end  of  the  valley^  and  httle 
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elevated  above  the  river,  had  a  free  prospect  down  the 
stream.  The  rooms  were  high  and  spacious ;  and  the 
walls,  like  a  gallery,  were  hung  with  pictures,  placed 
close  together.  Every  window  on  every  side  formed 
a  frame  to  a  natural  picture,  which  came  out  very 
vividly  by  the  light  of  a  mild  sun.  I  thought  I  had 
never  seen  such  cheerful  mornings  and  such  splen- 
did evenings. 

I  was  not  long  the  only  guest  in  the  house.  As  a 
member  of  the  congress  which  was  held  here,  —  partly 
with  an  artistic  view,  partly  as  a  matter  of  feeling,  — 
Leuchsenring,  who  came  up  from  Diisseldorf,  was  like- 
wise appointed.  This  man,  possessing  a  fine  knowledge 
of  modern  literature,  had,  on  different  travels,  but 
especially  during  a  residence  in  Switzerland,  made 
many  acquaintances,  and,  as  he  was  pleasant  and 
insinuating,  had  gained  much  favour.  He  carried 
with  him  several  boxes,  which  contained  the  confi- 
dential correspondence  with  many  friends;  for  there 
was  altogether  such  a  general  openness  among  people, 
that  one  could  not  speak  or  write  to  a  single  indi- 
vidual, without  considering  it  directed  to  many.  One 
explored  one's  own  heart  and  that  of  others ;  and  with 
the  indifference  of  the  government  toward  such  a  com- 
munication, the  great  rapidity  of  the  Taxisch  ^  post,  the 
security  of  the  seal,  and  the  reasonableness  of  the  post- 
age, this  moral  and  literary  intercourse  soon  spread 
itself  around. 

Such  correspondences,  especially  with  important  per- 
sons, were  carefully  collected ;  and  extracts  from  them 
were  often  read  at  friendly  meetings.  Thus,  as  pohti- 
cal  discourses  had  little  interest,  one  became  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  the  moral  world. 

^The  post,  manafred  by  the  Princes  of  Thurn  and  Taxis,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Germany.  An  ancestor  of  this  house  first  directed 
the  post  system  in  Tyrol,  in  1450  ;  and  Alexander  Ferdinand  von 
Thurn  received,  in  1744,  the  office  of  Imperial  Postmaster-Geoeral, 
as  a  fief  of  the  empire.  —  Tkans, 
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Leuchsenring's  boxes  contained  loaDy  treasures  in 
this  sense.  The  letters  of  one  Julie  Boodelli  were 
very  much  esteemed  :  she  was  famed  as  a  lady  of  sense 
and  merit,  and  a  friend  of  liousseau.  AVhoever  had 
stood  in  any  relation  to  this  extraordinary  man,  took 
part  in  the  glory  which  emanated  from  liim;  and  in 
his  name  a  silent  community  had  been  disseminated 

»far  and  wida 
I  Uked  to  be  present  at  these  readings;  as  I  was 
thus  transported  into  an  unknown  world,  and  learoed 
tu  know  the  real  truth  of  many  an  event  that  had  just 
passed.  All,  indeed,  was  not  valuable ;  and  Herr  vou 
Laroche,  a  cheerful  man  of  the  world  and  of  buHiue^s, 
who,  although  a  Catholic^  had  already  in  his  writings 
made  free  with  the  monks  and  priesthuod,  thought  that 
he  here  saw  a  fraternity  wliere  many  a  worthless  indi- 
vidual supported  himself  by  a  connection  with  persons 
of  importance,  by  which,  in  the  end,  he,  but  not  they, 
were  admired.  Generally  this  excelleut  man  with- 
drew from  the  company  when  the  boxes  were  opened. 
Even  if  he  did  hsten  to  some  letters  now  and  then,  a 
waggish  remark  was  to  be  expected*  Among  other 
things,  he  once  said,  that  by  this  correspondence  he 
was  still  more  convinced  of  what  he  had  always  be- 
Ueved,  namely,  that  ladies  might  spare  their  seahng- 

»wax ;  as  they  need  only  fasten  their  letters  with  pins, 
and  might  he  assured  that  they  would  reach  their 
addi^fss  unupened.  In  the  same  way  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  Jest  with  everything  that  lay  out  of  the 
sphere  of  life  and  activity,  and  in  this  fullowed  the 
disposititjn  of  his  lord  and  master,  Count  Stadion, 
minister  tu  the  Elector  of  Mayence,  who  certainly  was 
not  tilted  to  counterbalance  the  worldliuess  ami  cold- 
ness of  the  hoy  by  a  reverence  for  everything  like 
mysterious  foreboding. 

An  anecdote  respectiug  the  great  practical  sense  of 
the  count  may  here  find  a  place.     When  he  took  a 
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liking  to  the  orphan  Laroche,  and  chose  him  for 
a  pupil,  he  at  once  required  from  the  boy  the  ser- 
vices of  a  secretary.  He  gave  him  letters  to  answer, 
despatches  to  prepare,  which  he  was  then  obliged  to 
copy  fair,  oftener  to  write  in  cipher,  to  seal,  and 
to  direct.  This  lasted  for  many  years.  When  the 
boy  had  grown  up  into  a  youth,  and  really  did  that 
which  he  had  hitherto  only  supposed  he  was  doing, 
the  count  took  him  to  a  large  writing-table,  in  which 
all  his  letters  and  packets  lay  unbroken,  having  been 
preserved  as  exercises  of  the  former  time. 

Another  exercise  which  the  count  required  of  his 
pupil  will  not  find  such  universal  applause.  Laroche 
had  been  obliged  to  practise  himseU  in  imitating,  as 
accurately  as  possible,  the  handwriting  of  his  lord  and 
master,  that  he  might  thus  relieve  him  from  the  trouble 
of  writing  himself.  Not  only  in  business,  but  also  in 
love-aflfairs,  the  young  man  had  to  take  the  place  of 
his  preceptor.  The  count  was  passionately  attached 
to  a  lady  of  rank  and  talent.  If  he  stopped  in  her 
society  till  late  at  night,  his  secretary  was,  in  the 
meanwhile,  sitting  at  home,  and  hammering  out  the 
most  ardent  love-letters  :  the  coimt  chose  one  of  these, 
and  sent  it  that  very  night  to  his  beloved,  who  was 
thus  necessarily  convinced  of  the  inextinguishable 
fire  of  her  passionate  adorer.  Such  early  experiences 
were  scarcely  fitted  to  give  the  youth  the  most 
exalted  notion  of  written  communications  about 
love. 

An  irreconcilable  hatred  of  the  priesthood  had 
established  itself  in  this  man,  who  served  two  spirit- 
ual electors,  and  had  probably  sprung  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  rude,  tasteless,  mind-destroying 
foolery  which  the  monks  in  Germany  were  accus- 
tomed to  carry  on  in  many  parts,  and  thus  hindered 
and  destroyed  every  sort  of  cultivation.  His  letters 
on  Monasticism   caused   great   attention:   they   were 
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received  with  great  applause  by  all  Protestants  and 
many   Catholics, 

If  Hen-  von  Laroche  opposed  everything  that  can 
be  called  sensibility,  and  even  decidedly  avoided  the 
very  appearance  of  it,  he  nevertheless  did  not  conceal 
a  tender  paternal  affection  for  his  eldest  daughter,  who, 
indeed,  was  nothing  else  but  amiable.  She  was  rather 
short  than  tall  of  stature,  aud  dehcately  built :  her 
figure  was  free  and  graceful,  her  eyes  very  black, 
while  nothing  could  be  conceived  purer  and  njore 
blooming  than  her  complexion.  She  also  loved  her 
father,  and  inchned  to  his  sentiments.  Being  an  active 
man  of  business,  most  of  his  time  was  consumed  in 
works  belonging  to  bis  calling ;  and,  as  the  guests  who 
stopped  at  his  house  were  really  attracted  by  his  wife 
and  not  by  him,  society  aftbixied  him  but  Mttle  pleas- 
ure. At  table  he  was  clicerful  and  entertaining,  and 
at  least  endeavoured  to  keep  his  board  free  from  the 
spice  of  sensibility. 

Whoever  knows  the  views  and  mode  of  thought  of 
Frau  von  Laroche,  —  and,  by  a  long  life  and  many 
writiugs,  she  ha«  become  honourably  known  to  every 
German, —  nmy  perhaps  suspect  that  a  domestic  incon- 
gruity must  have  arisen  here.  Nothing  of  the  kind. 
She  was  the  most  wonderful  woman,  and  I  know  no 
other  to  compare  to  her.  Slenderly  and  delicately 
built,  rather  tall  than  short,  she  had,  even  to  her  more 
advanced  years,  managed  to  preserve  a  certain  ele- 
gance, both  of  form  and  of  conduct,  which  pleasantly 
fiuctuatad  between  the  conduct  of  a  noble  lady  and 
that  of  one  of  the  citizen  class.  Her  dress  hod  been 
the  same  for  several  years.  A  neat  httle  rap  with 
wings  yery  well  became  her  small  head  and  delicate 
face,  and  her  brown  or  gray  clotliing  gave  repose  and 
dignity  to  her  presenca  She  spoke  well,  and  always 
knew  how  to  give  importance  to  what  she  said  liy  an 
expression  of  feeling.     Her  conduct  was  perfectly  the 
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same  toward  everybody.  But,  with  all  this,  the  great* 
est  peculiarity  of  her  character  is  not  yet  expressed: 
it  is  difficult  to  designate  it.  She  seemed  to  take 
interest  lq  everything,  but  really  nothing  acted  upon 
her.  She  was  gentle  toward  every  one,  and  could 
endure  everything  without  suffering:  the  jests  of  hesr 
husband,  the  tenderness  of  her  friends*  the  sw^eetnefis 
of  her  children,  —  to  all  this  she  replied  in  the  same 
manner;  and  thus  she  always  remained  herself,  with-  M 
out  being  atfecte<!  in  the  world  by  good  and  evil,  or  in  ' 
hterature  by  excellence  and  weakness.  To  this  dia- 
position  she  owes  that  independence  which  she  main- 
tains even  to  an  adv^anccd  age,  through  many  sad*  nay, 
sorrowful,  events.  But,  not  to  be  unjust,  I  must  state 
that  her  sons,  then  children  of  dazzling  beauty,  often 
elicited  from  her  an  expression  different  from  that 
which  served  !ier  for  daily  use. 

Thus  I  lived  for  a  time  in  a  wonderfully  pleasaot 
society,  until  Merck  came  with  his  family.  Here  arose 
at  once  new  affinities;  for  while  the  two  ladies  ap- 
proached each  other,  Merck  had  cume  into  closer  con- 
tact with  Herr  von  Uarache  as  a  connoisseur  of  the 
world  and  of  business,  as  a  well-informed  and  travelled 
man.  The  boy  associated  himself  with  the  boys ;  and 
the  daughters,  of  whom  the  eldest  soon  jmrticularly 
attracted  me,  fell  to  my  share.  It  is  a  very  pleasant 
sensation  when  a  new  passion  begins  to  stir  in  us, 
before  the  old  one  is  quite  extinct.  Thus,  when  the  ■ 
sun  is  setting,  one  often  likes  to  see  the  moon  rise  on  I 
the  opposite  side,  and  takes  dehght  in  the  double  lustra 
of  the  two  heavenly  hmiinaries. 

There  was  now  no  lack  of  rich  entertainment,  either 
in  or  out  of  the  house.     We  wandered  about  the  spot,    ■ 
and  ascended  Ehrenbreitstein  on  this  side  of  the  river,    f 
and  the  Oarthaus  on  the  other.     The  city,  the  lloselle 
bridge,  the  ferry  which  took  us  over  the  Rhine,  all  gave 
us  the  most  varied  delight.     The  new  castle  was  not 
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yet  built:  we  were  taken  to  the  place  where  it  was  to 
stand,  and  allowed  to  see  the  preparatory  sketches. 

Nevertheless,  amid  those  cheerful  circumstances  waa 
internally  developed  that  element  of  unaociableness, 
which,  both  in  cultivated  and  uncultivated  circles, 
ordinarily  shows  its  malign  eflecta.  Merck,  at  once 
cold  and  restless,  had  not  long  listened  to  that  corre- 
spondence before  he  uttered  aloud  many  waggish 
notions  concerning  the  things  which  were  the  subjects 
of  cUscourse,  as  well  as  the  persons  and  their  circum- 
stances ;  while  he  revealed  to  me  in  secret  the  oddest 
things,  which  really  were  concealed  under  them.  Polit- 
ical secrets  were  never  touched  on,  nor,  indeed,  any- 
thing that  could  have  had  a  definite  connection:  he 
only  made  me  attentive  to  persons,  who,  without  re- 
markable talents,  contrive,  by  a  certain  tact,  to  obtain 
personal  influence,  and,  by  an  acquaintance  with  many, 
try  to  make  sometliiog  out  of  themselves ;  and  from 
this  time  forwards  I  had  opportunity  to  observe  several 
men  of  the  sorL  Since  such  persons  usually  change 
their  place,  and  as  travellers  come,  now  here,  now 
there,  they  have  the  advantage  of  novelty,  which 
should  neither  be  envied  nor  spoiled ;  for  this  is  a 
mere  customary  matter,  wliicli  every  traveller  has  often 
experienced  to  his  benefit,  and  every  resident  to  his 
detriment. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  enough,  that,  from  that  time 
forward,  we  cherished  an  uneasy,  nay,  envious,  atten- 
tion to  people  of  the  sort,  who  went  about  on  their  own 
account,  cast  anchor  in  every  city,  and  sought  to  gain 
an  influence,  at  least,  in  some  famihes.  I  have  rep- 
resented a  tender  and  soft  specimen  of  these  guild 
brethren  in  ''  Pater  Brey ; "  another,  of  more  aptness 
and  bluntness^  in  a  caruival  play  to  be  hereafter  pub- 
hshed,  which  bears  the  title,  *'  Satyros,  or  the  Deified 
Wood-devil/*  Tliis  I  have  done,  if  not  with  fairness^ 
at  least  with  good  humour. 
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However,  the  strange  elements  of  our  little  society 
still  worked  quite  tolerably  one  upon  another :  we  were 
partly  united  by  our  own  manner  and  style  of  breedmg, 
and  partly  restrained  by  the  peculiar  conduct  of  our 
hostess,  who,  being  but  lightly  touched  by  that  which 
passed  around  her,  always  resigned  herself  to  certain 
ideal  notions,  and,  while  she  understood  how  to  utter 
them  in  a  friendly  and  benevolent  way,  contrived  to 
soften  everything  sharp  that  might  arise,  in  the  com- 
pany, and  to  smooth  down  all  that  was  uneven. 

Merck  had  sounded  a  retreat  just  at  the  right  time, 
so  that  the  party  separated  on  the  lH?st  of  terms.  I 
went  with  him  and  his  in  a  yacht,  whii?h  was  return- 
ing up  the  Rhine  towai-d  Mayence ;  and,  although  this 
vessel  went  very  slowly  of  itself,  we  nevertheless  be- 
sought the  captain  not  to  hurry  liimself.  Thus  we 
enjoyed  at  leisure  the  iutiiiitely  various  objects,  which, 
in  the  most  splendid  weather,  seem  to  increase  in 
beauty  every  hour,  and,  both  in  greatness  and  agree- 
ableness,  ever  to  change  anew ;  and  I  only  wish,  that 
while  I  utter  the  names,  Hheinfels  and  St.  Goar,  Bach- 
arach,  Bingen,  Ell  fold,  and  BilH^rich.  every  one  of  my 
readers  may  be  able  to  recall  tliese  spots  to  memory. 

We  had  sketched  industriously,  and  bad  thus,  at 
least,  gained  a  deeper  impression  of  the  thousand-fold 
changes  of  those  splendid  shores.  At  the  same  time,  by 
being  so  much  longer  t-ogether,  by  a  familiar  commu- 
nication on  so  many  sorts  of  things,  our  connection  be- 
came so  much  the  more  intimate,  that  Merck  gained  a 
great  influence  over  me ;  and  I,  as  a  good  companion, 
became  indispensal)le  to  him  for  a  comfortable  exist- 
ence. My  eye,  sharpened  by  nature,  again  turned  to 
the  contemplation  of  art,  for  which  the  beautiful  Frank- 
fort collections  aflbrded  me  the  best  f opportunity,  both 
in  paintings  and  engravings ;  and  1  have  been  much 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  MM.  Ettling  and  Ehren- 
reich,  but  especially  to  the  excellent  NothnageL    To 
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see  nature  iii  art  became  with  me  a  paBsioo,  which,  iu 
its  highest  looiiients,  must  have  appeared  to  others, 
passionate  amateurs  as  they  aii^ht  be,  ahuust  Uke  mad- 
ness ;  and  huw  could  such  ao  inchuation  be  better  fos- 
tered than  by  a  constant  observation  of  the  excellent 
works  of  the  Netherlanders  ?  That  I  might  make 
myself  practically  acquainted  with  these  things,  Noth- 
nagel  gave  me  a  little  room,  where  I  found  everything 
that  was  requisite  for  oil  painting,  and  painted  after 
nature  some  simple  subjects  of  still  life,  one  of  wliich, 
a  tortoise-shell  kmfe-handle,  inlaid  with  silver,  so  aston- 
ished my  master  who  had  last  visited  me  an  hotir 
before,  that  he  maintiuned  one  of  his  subordinate  ar- 
tists must  have  been  with  me  during  the  time. 

Had  I  patiently  gone  on  practisiug  on  suuh  objects^ 
catching  their  light,  and  tlie  peculiarities  of  their  sur- 
face, I  might  liave  formed  a  sort  of  practical  skill,  and 
made  a  way  for  something  higher.  I  was,  bowever, 
prevented  by  the  fault  of  all  diletiatUeSj-^  thai  of 
beginning  with  what  is  most  ditticult,  and  ever  wisliing 
to  perform  the  impossible ;  and  I  soon  involved  myself 
in  greater  undertakings,  in  which  I  stuck  fast,  both 
because  they  were  beyond  my  technical  capabilities, 
and  because  I  could  not  always  maintain  pure  and 
operative  that  loving  attention  and  patient  industry  by 
which  even  the  beginner  accompH.^hes  something. 

At  the  same  time,  I  was  once  more  carried  into  a 
higher  sphere,  by  finding  an  opportunity  of  purchasing 
some  liiie  plaster  casts  of  antique  heads.  Tlie  Italians, 
who  visit  the  fairs,  often  brought  with  them  good  speci- 
mens of  the  kintl,  and  sold  them  cheap,  after  they  had 
taken  moulds  of  them.  In  this  manner  I  set  up  for 
myself  a  little  museum ;  as  I  gradually  brought  together 
the  heads  of  the  I^aocoon^  his  sons,  and  Niobe's  daugh- 
ters, 1  also  bought  miniature  copies  of  the  most  im- 
portant works  of  antiquity  from  the  estate  of  a  deceased 
friend  of  art,  and  thus  sought  once  more  to  revive,  as 
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mucli  as  possible,  the  great  impression  which  I  had 
received  at  Mannheim. 

While  I  was  endeavouring  to  cultivate,  foster,  and 
maintain  all  the  talent,  taste,  or  other  inclination  that 
might  hve  within  me,  I  applied  a  good  part  of  the  day, 
according  to  my  father's  wish,  in  the  duties  of  an  advo- 
cate,  for  the  practice  of  which  I  chanced  to  find  the 
best  opportunity.  After  the  death  of  my  grandfather, 
my  uncle  Textor  had  come  into  the  council,  and  con- 
signed to  me  the  little  offices  to  which  I  was  equal ; 
while  the  brothers  Schlosser  did  the  same.  I  made 
myself  acquainted  with  the  documents :  my  father  also 
read  them  with  much  pleasure ;  as,  by  means  of  his 
son,  he  again  saw  himself  in  an  activity  of  which  he 
had  been  long  deprived  We  talked  the  matters  over, 
and  with  great  facility:  I  then  made  the  necessary 
statements.  We  had  at  hand  an  excellent  copyist,  on 
whom  one  could  rely  for  all  legal  formalities ;  and  this 
occupation  was  the  more  agreeable  to  me,  as  it  brought 
me  closer  to  my  father,  who,  being  perfectly  satisfied 
with  my  conduct  in  this  respect,  readily  looked  with 
an  eye  of  indulgence  on  all  my  other  pursuits,  in  the 
ardent  expectation  that  I  should  now  soon  gather  in  a 
harvest  of  fame  as  an  author. 

Since,  in  every  epoch,  all  things  are  connected  to- 
gether, because  the  ruling  views  and  opinions  are  rami- 
fied in  the  most  various  manner ;  so  in  the  science  of 
law  those  maxims  were  gradually  pursued,  according 
to  which  religion  and  morals  were  treated.  Among 
the  attorneys,  as  the  younger  people,  and  then  among 
the  judges,  as  the  elder,  a  spirit  of  humanity  was  dif- 
fused :  and  all  vied  with  each  other  in  being  as  humane 
as  possible,  even  in  legal  affairs.  Prisons  were  improved, 
crimes  excused,  punishments  lightened,  legitimations  ren- 
dered easy,  separations  and  unequal  marriages  encour- 
aged ;  and  one  of  our  eminent  lawyers  gained  for  himself 
the  highest  fame,  when  he  contrived,  by  hard  fightings 
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to  gain  for  the  son  of  an  executioner  an  entrance  into 
the  college  of  sui^eons.  In  vain  did  guilds  and  cor- 
porations oppose:  one  dam  after  anotlier  was  broken 
through.  The  toleration  of  the  religious  parties  toward 
each  other  was  not  merely  taught,  but  practised ;  and 
the  civil  constitution  was  threatened  with  a  still  greater 
iDfinencc,  when  the  effort  was  made  to  recommend  to 
that  gocKl-humoiired  age,  ^itli  nnderstandiug,  acutenesSj 
and  power,  toleration  toward  the  Jews.  Those  new 
subjects  for  legal  treatment,  which  Iny  without  the  law 
and  tradition,  and  only  laid  claim  to  a  fair  examina- 
tion, to  a  kindly  sympathy,  recpured,  at  the  sanie  time, 
a  more  natural  and  animated  style.  Here  for  us,  the 
youngest,  was  opened  a  cheerful  field,  in  whicli  we 
bustled  about  with  delight ;  and  I  still  reeoUect  that 
an  imperkl  councillor's  agent,  in  a  case  of  the  scat,  sent 
me  a  very  polite  letter  of  commendation.  The  French 
plaidoySs  served  us  lov  patterns  and  frir  stimulants. 

We  were  thus  on  the  way  to  become  better  orators 
than  jurists,  a  fact  to  which  George  Schlosser  once 
called  my  attentiuu,  blaming  me  while  doing  so.  I 
told  liim  that  1  had  read  to  my  clients  a  controversy, 
written  with  much  energy,  in  their  favour,  at  which 
they  had  shown  tlie  greatest  satisfaction.  To  this  he 
replied,  **  In  this  case  you  have  proved  more  an  author 
than  an  advocate.  We  must  never  ask  how  such  a 
paper  may  please  the  client,  but  how  it  may  please 
the  judge/* 

As  the  occupations  to  which  one  devotes  his  day 
are  never  so  serious  and  pressing  that  he  cannot  find 
time  enough  in  the  evening  to  go  to  the  play ;  so  it 
was  with  me,  who,  in  tlie  want  of  a  rfially  good  stage, 
did  not  cease  tliinking  of  the  German  theatre,  in  order 
to  discover  how  one  might  cooperate  upon  it  with 
any  degree  of  activity.  Its  condition  in  the  second 
half  of  the  last  century  is  sufficiently  knowqi,  and 
every  one  why  wishes  t«j  be  instructed  about  it  finds 
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assistance  at  hand   everywhere.     On   this  accouiit  I 
only  intend  to  insert  here  a  few  general  remarks. 

The  success  of  the  stage  rested  more  upon  the 
personality  of  the  actors  than  upon  the  value  of  the 
pieces.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  pieces  half 
or  wholly  extemporised,  when  everything  depended 
on  the  humour  and  talent  of  the  comic  actors.  The 
matter  of  such  plays  must  be  taken  from  the  common- 
est Ufe,  in  conformity  with  the  people  before  whom 
they  are  acted.  From  this  immediate  application 
arises  the  greatest  applause,  which  these  plays  have 
always  gained.  They  were  always  at  home  in  South 
Grermany,  where  they  are  retained  to  the  present  day ; 
and  the  change  of  persons  alone  renders  it  necessary 
to  give,  from  time  to  time,  sdme  change  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  farcical  masks.  However,  the  Gterman 
theatre,  in  conformity  with  the  serious  character  of 
the  nation,  soon  took  a  turn  toward  the  moral,  which 
was  still  more  accelerated  by  an  external  cause.  For 
the  question  arose,  among  strict  Christians,  whether 
the  theatre  belonged  to  those  sinful  things  which  are 
to  be  shimned  at  all  events,  or  to  those  indifferent 
things  which  may  turn  out  good  for  the  good,  and  bad 
for  the  bad.  Some  zealots  denied  the  latter,  and  held 
fast  the  opinion  that  no  clergyman  should  ever  enter 
the  theatra  Now,  the  opposite  opinion  could  not  be 
maintained  with  energy,  unless  the  theatre  was  de- 
clared to  be  not  only  harmless,  but  even  useful.  To 
be  useful,  it  must  be  moral ;  and  in  this  direction  it 
developed  itself  in  North  Germany  the  more  as,  by  a 
sort  of  half -taste,  the  comic  character  ^  was  banished, 
and,  although  intelligent  persons  took  his  part,  was 
forced  to  retire,  having  already  gone  from  the  coarse- 
ness of  the  German  Hansivurst  (jack-pudding)  into 

1  **  Die  lustige  person/'  That  is  to  say,  the  permanent  buffoon, 
like  **  Kasperle  "  in  the  German  puppet-shows,  or  **  Sganarelle^' 
in  Moli^re' 8  broad  comedies.  —  Trans. 
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the  neatness  and  delicacy  of  the  Italian  and  French 
harlequins.  Even  Seapin  and  Crispin  gradually  van- 
ished :  the  latter  1  saw  played  far  the  last  time  by 
Koch  in  his  old  age. 

Richardson's  novels  had  aheady  made  the  middle 
classas  attentive  to  a  more  dehcate  morahty.  The 
severe  and  inevitable  consequences  of  a  feminine  faux 
pas  wei^  aniUysed  in  a  i rightful  manner  in  "  Clarissa." 
Lesaing's  "  Jliss  8ara  Sampson "  treated  the  same 
theme,  whilst  *'The  Merchant  of  London"  exhibited 
a  misguided  youth  in  the  most  terrible  situation. 
The  French  ilramas  had  the  same  end,  but  proceeded 
more  moderately,  and  contrived  to  please  by  some 
accommodation  at  the  end,  Diderot's  *'  Pdre  de 
Famille/'  "The  Honorable  Criminal,"  "The  Vinegar 
Dealer"  ''  The  Philosoplier  without  Knowing  It/*  *'  Eu- 
genia," and  other  works  of  the  sort,  suited  that  honest 
feehng  of  citizen  and  family  winch  began  more  and 
more  to  prevail  With  U8,  *•  The  Grateful  Son,"  "  The 
Deserter  frnm  Parental  Love;*  and  all  of  their  kin, 
went  the  same  way.  "The  Miuister,'*  " Clementini," 
and  other  pieces  by  Geliler,  **  The  German  Father  of  a 
Family,"  by  Gemming*  all  brought  agreeably  to  view 
the  worth  of  the  middle  and  even  of  the  lower  class» 
and  delighted  the  gi-eat  public.  Eckhof,  by  his  noble 
personality,  which  gave  to  the  actor*s  profession  a 
dignity  in  which  it  had  hitheito  been  deficient,  ele- 
vated to  an  uncommon  degree  the  leading  characters 
in  such  pieces ;  since,  as  an  honest  man»  the  expi'ession 
of  honesty  succeeded  with  him  to  perfection. 

^\T3ile  now  the  German  theatre  was  completely 
inclining  to  effeminacy,  Schrtider  arose  as  botti  author 
and  actor,  and,  prompted  by  the  connection  between 
Hamburg  and  England,  adapted  some  English  come- 
dies. The  material  of  these  he  could  only  use  in  the 
most  general  way,  since  the  originals  are  for  the  most 
part  formless ;  and,  if  they  begin  well  and  according  to 
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a  certain  plan,  they  wander  from  the  mark  at  last 
The  sole  concern  of  their  authors  seems  to  be  the 
introduction  of  the  oddest  scenes;  and  whoever  is 
accustomed  to  a  sustained  work  of  art,  at  last  un- 
willingly finds  himself  driven  into  the  boundless. 
Besides  this,  a  wild,  immoral,  vulgarly  dissolute  tone 
so  decidedly  pervades  the  whole,  to  an  intolerable 
degree,  that  it  must  have  been  difficult  to  deprive  the 
plan  and  the  characters  of  all  their  bad  manners. 
They  are  a  coarse,  and,  at  the  same  time,  dangerous, 
food,  which  can  only  be  enjoyed  and  digested  by  a 
large  and  half-corrupted  populace  at  a  certain  time. 
Schroder  did  more  for  these  things  than  is  usually 
known :  he  thoroughly  altered  them,  assimilated  them 
to  the  German  mind,  and  softened  them  as  much  as 
possible.  But  still  a  bitter  kernel  always  remains  in 
them ;  because  the  joke  often  depends  on  the  ill-usage 
of  persons,  whether  they  deserve  it  or  not.  In  these 
performances,  which  were  also  widely  spread  upon  our 
stage,  lay  a  secret  counterpoise  to  that  too  deUcate 
morality;  and  the  action  of  both  kinds  of  drama 
against  each  other  fortunately  prevented  the  monotony 
into  which  people  would  otherwise  have  fallen. 

The  Germans,  kind  and  magnanimous  by  nature, 
hke  to  see  no  one  ill-treated.  But  as  no  man,  of 
however  good  a  disposition,  is  safe  having  something 
put  upon  liim  contrary  to  his  inclination,  and  as,  more- 
over, comedy  in  general,  if  it  is  to  please,  always  pre- 
supposes or  awakens  something  of  malice  in  the 
spectator ;  so,  by  a  natural  path,  did  people  come  to 
a  conduct  which  hitherto  had  been  deemed  unnatural : 
this  consisted  in  lowering  the  higher  classes,  and  more 
or  less  attacking  them.  Satire,  whether  in  prose  or 
verse,  had  always  avoided  touching  the  court  and 
nobihty.  Rabener  refrained  from  all  jokes  in  that 
direction,  and  remained  in  a  lower  circle.  Zacharia 
occupies  himself  much  with  country  noblemen,  comi- 
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caDy  sets  forth  their  tastes  and  peculiarities ;  but  this 
18  done  without  contempt  Thiimraers  "  Wilhelmine/* 
an  ingenious  little  compositiuu,  as  pleasant  as  it  ia 
bold,  gained  great  applause,  perhaps  because  the  author, 
himself  a  noble mau  and  courtier,  treated  his  own  class 
unsparingly.  But  the  l)oldest  step  was  taken  by 
Lessing,  in  his  '*  P^niiha  iiraltJtti,**  whei'e  the  passions 
and  intrigues  of  the  liigher  classes  are  delineated  in  a 
bitter  and  cutting  manner.  All  these  things  perfectly 
corresjwnded  to  the  excited  spirit  of  the  time ;  and 
men  of  less  mind  and  talent  thnu^^^ht  they  might  do 
the  same,  or  even  more :  as  indeed  ( Jrossniann,  in  six 
unsavoury  *iishes,  served  up  to  the  malicious  pnbhc  all 
the  tidbits  of  his  vulgar  kitchen.  An  honest  man, 
Hofrath  Reinhardt,  was  the  majordomo  at  tins  un- 
pleasant board,  to  the  comfort  and  ediliealion  of  all 
the  guests.  From  tliis  time  forward  the  theatrical 
villains  were  always  chosen  from  the  higher  ranks ; 
and  a  person  hatl  to  be  a  gentleman  of  the  bcdehamberi 
or  at  least  a  private  secretary,  to  be  worthy  of  such 
a  distinction.  But  for  the  most  godless  examples,  the 
highest  offtees  and  places  in  the  court  and  civil  list 
were  chosen,  in  which  high  society,  even  the  justicia- 
ries, found  tlieir  place  as  vdlaius  of  the  first  water. 

But,  as  I  must  fear  already  that  I  have  been  carried 
beyond  the  time  wliich  is  now  the  subject  in  hand,  I 
return  to  what  concerns  me^  in  order  to  mention  the 
impulse  which  I  felt  to  occupy  myself  in  my  leisure 
hours  with  the  theatrical  plans  which  I  had  once 
devised. 

By  ray  lasting  interest  in  Shakespeare's  works,  I 
had  so  expanded  my  mind,  that  the  narrow  compass 
of  the  stage,  and  the  short  time  allotted  to  a  repre- 
seotation,  seemed  to  me  by  no  means  sufficient  to 
bring  forward  something  important.  The  Ufe  of  the 
gallant  Gdtz  von  Berlichiugen,  written  by  himself, 
impelled  me  into  the  historic  mode  of  treatment ;  and 
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my  imagination  so  much  extended  itself,  that  my 
dramatic  form  also  went  beyond  all  theatrical  bounds, 
and  sought  more  and  more  to  approach  the  living 
events.  I  had,  as  I  proceeded,  talked  circumstantially 
on  this  subject  with  my  sister,  who  was  interested, 
heart  and  soul,  in  such  things,  and  renewed  this  con- 
versation so  often,  without  going  to  any  work,  that 
she  at  last,  growing  impatient,  and  at  the  same  time 
wishing  me  well,  urgently  entreated  me  not  to  be 
always  casting  my  words  into  the  air,  but,  once  for 
all,  to  set  down  upon  paper  that  which  must  have 
been  so  present  to  my  mind.  Determined  by  this 
impulse,  I  began  one  morning  to  write,  without  having 
made  any  previous  sketch  or  plan.  I  wrote  the  first 
scenes,  and  in  the  evening  they  were  read  aloud  to 
Cornelia.  She  gave  them  much  applause,  but  only 
conditionally,  since  she  doubted  that  I  should  go  on 
so ;  nay,  she  even  expressed  a  decided  unbelief  in  my 
perseverance.  This  only  incited  me  the  more:  I 
wrote  on  the  next  day,  and  also  the  third.  Hope  in- 
creased with  the  daily  communications,  and  from  step 
to  step  everything  gained  more  life ;  while  the  matter, 
moreover,  had  become  thoroughly  my  own.  Thus  I 
kept,  without  interruption,  to  my  work,  which  I  pur- 
sued straight  on,  looking  neither  backward  nor  for- 
ward, neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left ;  and  in  about 
six  weeks  I  had  the  pleasure  to  see  the  manuscript 
stitched.  I  communicated  it  to  Merck,  who  spoke 
sensibly  and  kindly  about  it.  I  sent  it  to  Herder, 
who,  on  the  contrary,  expressed  himself  unkindly  and 
severely,  and  did  not  fail,  in  some  lampoons  written 
for  the  occasion,  to  give  me  nicknames  on  account  of 
it.  I  did  not  allow  myself  to  be  perplexed  by  this, 
but  took  a  clear  view  of  my  object.  The  die  was  now 
cast;  and  the  only  question  was,  how  to  play  the 
game  best.  I  plainly  saw  that  even  here  no  one 
would   advise  me;  and,  as  after  some  time  I  could 
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regard  my  work  as  if  it  had  proceeded  from  another 
hand,  I  indeed  jM3rceived,  that,  in  my  attempt  to  re- 
nounce Tinity  of  time  and  place,  I  had  also  infringed 
upon  that  higher  unity  which  is  so  much  the  more 
required  Since,  without  plan  or  sketc:h,  I  had  merely 
abandoned  njyself  to  my  imagination  and  to  an 
internal  impulse,  I  had  not  deviated  much  at  the 
beginning,  and  the  first  acts  could  fairly  pass  for  what 
they  w^ere  intended  to  te.  In  the  fol] owing  acts, 
however,  and  especially  toward  the  end,  I  was  un- 
eonscdously  earned  along  by  a  wonderful  passion. 
While  trying  to  describe  Adelheid  as  amiable,  I  had 
fallen  in  love  with  her  myself,  —  my  pen  was  in- 
voluntarily devoted  to  her  alone, —  the  interest  in 
her  fate  gained  the  preponderance ;  and  as,  apart  from 
this  coDsideration,  Gotz,  toward  the  end,  is  without 
activity,  and  afterwaixl  only  returns  to  an  unlucky 
participation  in  the  "  Bauemkrieg,"  ^  nothing  was  more 
natural  than  that  a  charming  woman  should  supplant 
him  in  the  mind  of  the  author,  who,  casting  off  the 
fetters  of  art,  thought  to  try  himself  in  a  new  field. 
This  defect,  or  rather  tliis  culpable  superfluity,  I  soon 
perceived ;  since  the  uatuie  of  my  poetry  always  im- 
pelled me  to  unity,  1  now.  iustead  of  the  biography 
of  Ootz  and  German  antiquities,  kept  my  own  work 
in  mind,  and  sought  to  give  it  in  ore  aiid  more  histori- 
cal and  uatioual  sul (stance,  and  to  cancel  that  which 
was  fabulous  or  merely  proceeded  from  passion.  In 
this  I  indeeil  siicrificed  much,  as  the  inclination  of  the 
man  had  to  yield  to  the  conviction  of  the  artist. 
Thus,  for  instance,  I  had  pleased  myself  highly  by 
making  Adellieid  enter  in  a  terrific  n^rturuol  g}psy- 
Bcene,  and  perform  wonders  by  her  beautiful  presence. 
A  nearei-  examination  banished  her;  and  the  love-aflfair 
between  Franz  and  bis  noble,  gmcious  lady,  which  was 
very  circumstantially  carried    on   in  the   fourth    and 

^Tbe  peatiaut  war,  answering  Uj  the  Jaquerie  in  Fraoocs.  — ^Teahs. 
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fifth  acts,  was  much  condensed,  and  could  only  be 
suffered  to  appear  in  its  chief  points. 

Therefore,  without  altering  anything  in  the  first 
manuscript,  which  I  still  actually  possess  in  its  origi- 
nal shape,  I  determined  to  rewrite  the  whole,  and  did 
this  with  such  activity,  that  in  a  few  weeks  an  en- 
tirely new-made  piece  lay  before  me,  I  went  to  work 
upon  this  all  the  quicker,  the  less  my  intention  was 
ever  to  have  the  second  poem  printed;  as  I  looked 
upon  this  likewise  as  a  mere  preparatory  exercise, 
which  in  future  I  should  again  lay  at  the  foundation 
of  a  new  treatment,  to  be  accomplished  with  greater 
industry  and  deliberation. 

When  I  began  to  lay  before  Merck  many  proposals 
as  to  the  way  in  which  I  should  set  about  this  task, 
he  laughed  at  me,  and  asked  what  was  the  meaning 
of  this  perpetual  writing  and  rewriting?  The  thing, 
he  said,  by  this  means,  becomes  only  different,  and 
seldom  better:  one  must  see  what  effect  one  thing 
produces,  and  then  again  try  something  new.  "Be 
in  time  at  the  hedge,  if  you  would  dry  your  linen ! "  ^ 
he  exclaimed,  in  the  words  of  the  proverb :  hesitation 
and  delay  only  make  uncertain  men.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  replied  to  him,  that  it  would  be  unpleasant 
to  me  to  offer  to  a  bookseller  a  work  on  which  I 
had  bestowed  so  much  affection,  and  perhaps  to  receive 
a  refusal  as  an  answer ;  for  how  would  they  judge  of  a 
young,  nameless,  and  also  audacious  author  ?  As  my 
dread  of  the  press  gradually  vanished,  I  had  wished 
to  see  printed  my  comedy  "  Die  Mitschuldigen,**  upon 
which  I  set  some  value;  but  I  found  no  publisher 
inclined  in  my  favour. 

Here  the  technically  mercantile  taste  of  my  friend 
was  at  once  excited.  By  means  of  the  Frankfort 
Zeitung  (Gazette),  he  had  already  formed  a  connec- 
tion with  learned  men  and  booksellers ;  and  therefore 

^  Anglici :  Make  hay  while  the  son  shines.  — Tiujfs. 
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he  thought  that  we  ought  to  pubhsh  at  our  own  ex- 
pense this  singular  and  certamly  striking  work,  and 
that  we  .should  derive  a  larger  profit  from  it.  Like 
many  others,  he  used  often  to  reckon  up  for  the  book- 
sellers their  profit,  which  with  mauy  works  was  cer- 
taiidy  great,  especially  if  one  left  out  of  the  account 

thow  much  was  lost  by  other  writings  and  commercial 
affairs.  Ju  short,  it  was  settled  that  I  should  procure 
the  paper,  and  that  he  should  take  care  of  the  printing. 
Thus  we  went  heartily  to  work,  and  I  was  not  dis- 
pleased gradually  to  see  my  wdd  dramatic  sketch  in 
clean  proof*slieets :  it  looked  really  neater  than  T  my- 
self expected.     We  completed   the   w^ork,  an*!   it  'was 

■  sent  off  in  many  parcels.     Before  long  a  great  commo- 

■  tion  arose  everywhere :  the  attention  w  liick  it  created 
became  universaL  But  tecause,  with  our  hmited 
means,  the  copies  could  not  Ije  sent  quickly  enough 

tto  all  parts,  a  pirated  edition  suddenly  made  its  ap- 
pearance. As,  moreover,  there  could  l*e  no  immediate 
return,  especially  in  ready  money,  for  the  copies  sent 
out,  so  was  1,  as  a  young  man  in  a  family  whose 
treasuiy  could  not  lie  in  an  abundant  condition,  at  the 
very  time  when  much  attention,  nay,  much  applause, 
was  bestowed  ufKin  me,  extremely  perplexed  as  to  how 
I  should  pay  for  the  pap*3r  by  means  of  which  I  had 
made  the  world  acquainted  with  my  talent.  On  the 
other  hand,  Merck,  who  knew"  tetter  how  to  help 
himself,  entertained  the  t>est  hopes  that  all  would  soon 
come  right  again ;  but  I  never  perceived  that  to  be 
the  case. 

Through  the  little  pamphlets  which  I  had  pub- 
lished anonymously,  I  had,  at  my  own  expense,  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  critics  and  the  public ;  and 
1  was  thus  jiretty  well  prepared  for  praise  and  blame, 
es{>ecially  as  for  many  years  I  had  constantly  followed 
up  the  sultject.  and  had  observed  how  those  authors 
were  treated  to  wiiom  I  had  devoted  particular  attention. 
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Here,  even  in  my  uncertainty,  I  could  plainly  per- 
ceive how  much  that  was  unfounded,  one-sided,  and 
arbitrary,  was  recklessly  uttered.  Now  the  same  thing 
befell  me ;  and,  if  I  had  not  had  some  basis  of  my  own, 
how  much  would  the  contradictions  of  cultivate  men 
have  perplexed  me !  Thus,  for  instance,  there  was 
in  The  German  Mercury  a  diffuse,  well-meant  crit- 
icism, composed  by  some  man  of  limited  mind.  Where 
he  found  fault,  I  could  not  agree  with  him,  —  still  less 
when  he  stated  how  the  afiiair  could  have  been  done 
otherwise.  It  was  therefore  highly  gratifying  to  me, 
when  immediately  afterward  I  found  a  pleasant  ex- 
planation by  Wieland,  who  in  general  opposed  the 
critic,  and  took  my  part  against  him.  However, 
the  former  review  was  printed  likewise:  I  saw  an 
example  of  the  dull  state  of  mind  among  well-in- 
form^ and  cultivated  men.  How,  then,  would  it  look 
with  the  great  public  ? 

The  pleasure  of  talking  over  such  things  vrith 
Merck,  and  thus  gaining  light  upon  them,  was  of 
short  duration;  for  the  intelligent  Landgravine  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt  took  him  with  her  train  on  her 
journey  to  Petersburg.  The  detailed  letters  which 
be  wrote  to  me  gave  me  a  farther  insight  into  the 
world,  which  I  could  the  more  make  my  own  as 
the  descriptions  were  made  by  a  well-known  and 
friendly  hand.  But  nevertheless  I  remained  very 
solitary  for  a  long  time,  and  was  deprived  just  at  this 
important  epoch  of  his  enlightening  sympathy,  of 
which  I  then  stood  in  so  much  need. 

For  as  one  may  happen  to  form  the  resolution,  of 
becoming  a  soldier,  and  of  going  to  the  wars,  and 
courageously  determines  to  bear  danger  and  diiBScul- 
ties,  as  well  as  to  endure  wounds  and  pains,  and  even 
death,  but  at  the  same  time  never  calls  to  mind  the 
particular  cases  in  which  those  generally  anticipated 
evils   may   surprise   us   in   an   extremely   unpleasant 
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mannar;  so  it  is  with  every  one  who  ventures  into 
the  world,  especially  an  author:  and  so  it  was  mth 
me.  As  the  great  part  of  m  an  kind  is  mora  excited 
by  a  subject  than  by  the  treatment  of  it,  so  it  was 
to  the  subject  that  the  sympathy  of  young  men  for 
my  pieces  was  generally  owing.  They  thought  they 
could  see  in  them  a  banner  under  the  guidance  of 
wliich  all  that  is  wild  and  unpolished  in  youth  might 
find  a  vent;  and  those  of  the  veiy  best  brains,  who 
liad  previously  harboured  a  similar  crotchet,  were  thus 
carried  away.  I  still  possess  a  letter  —  I  know  not 
to  whom  —  from  the  excellent,  and,  m  many  respects, 
unique.  Burger,  which  may  serve  as  an  important 
voucher  of  the  elTect  and  excitement  which  was  then 
produced  by  that  pheuoraenon.  On  the  other  side, 
some  men  blamed  me  for  painting  the  club-law  in 
too  favourable  colours,  and  even  attributed  to  me  the 
intention  of  bringing  those  disorderly  times  back  again* 
Others  took  me  for  a  profuuudly  learned  man^  and 
wished  me  to  publish  a  new  editif>n,  with  notes,  of 
the  original  narrative  of  the  good  Gotz,  — a  task  to 
wldch  I  felt  by  no  means  adapted,  although  I  allowed 
ray  name  to  be  put  on  the  title  to  the  new  impression. 
Because  I  had  understood  how  to  gather  the  flowers 
of  a  great  existence,  they  took  me  for  a  careful 
gardener.  However,  this  learning  and  profound  knowl- 
edge of  mine  were  much  doubted  by  others.  A  re- 
spectable man  of  bnsiuess  quite  nnexpeetedly  pays  me 
a  visit.  I  considered  myself  highly  honoured  |jy  this, 
especially  when  be  opened  his  discuurse  with  the 
pmise  of  loy  "  Gotij  vun  Berlicbingen,"  and  my  good 
insight  into  German  history ;  but  I  was  nevertheless 
astonished  when  I  perceived  that  he  had  really  come 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  informiug  me  that  Gotz  von 
Berhchingen  was  not  a  brother-in-law  to  Franz  von 
Sicliingeu,  and  that  therefore,  by  this  poetical  matri- 
monial alliance,  I  have  committed  a  great  historical 
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error.  In  excuse  I  pleaded  the  fact,  that  Gotz  him- 
self calls  him  so,  but  was  met  by  the  reply,  that  this 
is  a  form  of  expression  which  only  denotes  a  nearer 
and  more  friendly  connection,  just  as  in  modern  times 
we  call  postilions  "brothers-in-law/*^  without  being 
bound  to  them  by  any  family  tie.  I  thanked  him  as 
well  as  I  could  for  this  information,  and  only  regretted 
that  the  evil  was  now  not  to  be  remedied.  This  was 
regretted  by  him  also;  while  he  exhorted  me  in  the 
kindest  manner  to  a  further  study  of  the  German 
history  and  constitution,  and  offered  me  his  Hbraiy, 
of  wMch  I  afterwards  made  a  good  use. 

A  droll  event  of  the  sort  which  occurred  to  me,  was 
the  visit  of  a  bookseller,  who,  with  cheerful  openness, 
requested  a  dozen  of  such  pieces,  and  promised  to  pay 
well  for  them.  That  we  made  ourselves  very  merry 
about  this  may  be  imagined :  and  yet,  in  fact,  he  was 
not  so  very  far  wrong;  for  I  was  already  greatly 
occupied  in  moving  backwards  and  forwards  from 
this  turning-point  in  German  history,  and  in  working 
up  the  chief  events  in  a  similar  spirit, — a  laudable 
design,  which,  like  many  others,  was  frustrated  by 
the  rushing  flight  of  time. 

That  play,  however,  had  not  solely  occupied  the 
author;  but  while  it  was  devised,  written,  rewritten, 
printed,  and  circulated,  other  images  and  plans  were 
moving  in  his  mind.  Those  which  could  be  treated 
dramatically  had  the  advantage  of  being  oftenest 
thought  over  and  brought  near  to  execution;  bat  at 
the  same  time  was  developed  a  transition  to  another 
form,  which  is  not  usually  classed  with  those  of  the 
drama,  but  yet  has  a  great  affinity  with  them.  This 
transition  was  chiefly  brought  about  by  a  peculiarity 
of  the  author,  which  fashioned  soliloquy  into  dialogue 

Accustomed  to  pass  his  time  most  pleasantly  in 

^It  18  a  German  peculiarity  to  apply  the  word  ^^Sohwager** 
(brother-ia-law)  to  a  postilion.  — Trans. 
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society,  he  changed  even  solitary  thought  into  80<:ial 
converse,  and  this  in  the  following  manner:  He  had 
the  habit,  when  he  was  alone,  of  calling  before  hia 
Blind  any  {>er8on  of  his  acquaintance.  This  person  he 
entreated  to  sit  down,  w^alked  up  and  dovm  by  him, 
remained  standing  before  him,  and  discoursed  with 
him  on  the  subject  he  had  in  his  mind.  To  this  the 
person  answered  as  occasion  required,  or  by  the  ordi- 
nary gestures  signified  his  assent  or  dissent,  —  in  which 
ever)*  man  has  something  peculiar  to  himself.  The 
speaker  then  continued  to  carry  out  further  that  which 
seemed  to  please  the  guest,  or  to  qualify  and  define 
move  nearly  that  of  which  he  disapproved,  and,  finally, 
was  polite  enough  to  give  up  his  notion*  The  oddest 
part  of  the  aftair  was,  that  he  never  selected  persons  of 
his  intimate  acquaintance,  but  those  wbom  he  saw  but 
seldom,  nay,  sevei-al  who  lived  at  a  distance  in  the 
world,  and  with  whom  he  had  had  a  transient  connec- 
tion. They  were,  however,  ehieily  |»ersons  who.  more 
of  a  receptive  tban  communicative  nature,  are  ready 
with  a  pure  feeling  to  take  interest  in  the  things  which 
fall  within  their  sphere ;  tliough  he  often  summoned 
contradicting  spirits  to  these  dialectic  exercises.  Per- 
sons of  both  sexes,  of  every  age  and  rank,  accom- 
modated themselves  to  these  discussions,  and  showed 
themselves  obliging  and  agreeable ;  since  he  only  con- 
versed on  subjects  w^hich  were  clear  to  them,  and 
which  they  hked*  Nevertheless,  it  would  have  ap- 
peared extreuiL'ly  strange  to  many  of  them,  could  they 
have  learned  how  often  they  were  summoned  to  these 
ideal  conversations;  since  many  uf  them  w^uuld  scarcely 
have  come  to  a  real  one. 

How  nearly  such  a  mental  dialugue  is  akin  to  a 
written  correspondence  is  plaui  enough :  only  in  the 
latter  one  sees  returned  the  confidence  one  has  he- 
stowed  ;  while,  in  the  former,  one  creates  for  one*s  self 
a  confidence  which  is  new,  ever-changing,  and  unr^ 
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turned.  When,  therefore,  he  had  to  describe  that  dis- 
gust which  men,  without  being  driven  by  necessity, 
feel  for  life,  the  author  necessarily  hit  at  once  upon 
the  plan  of  giving  his  sentiments  in  letters:  for  all 
gloominess  is  a  birth,  a  pupil,  of  solitude;  whoever 
resigns  himself  to  it  flies  all  opposition,  and  what  is 
more  opposed  to  him  than  a  cheerful  society?  The 
enjoyment  in  life  felt  by  others  is  to  him  a  painful 
reproach ;  and  thus,  by  that  which"  should  charm  him 
out  of  himself,  he  is  directed  back  to  his  inmost  soul 
If  he  at  all  expresses  an  opinion  on  this  matter,  it  will 
be  by  letters ;  for  no  one  feels  immediately  opposed  to 
a  written  effusion,  whether  it  be  joyful  or  gloomy: 
while  an  answer  containing  opposite  reasons  gives  the 
lonely  one  an  opportunity  to  confirm  himse&  in  his 
whims,  —  an  occasion  to  grow  still  more  obdurate. 
The  letters  of  Werther,  which  are  written  in  this 
spirit,  have  so  various  a  charm,  precisely  because  their 
different  contents  were  first  talked  over  with  several 
individuals  in  such  ideal  dialogues ;  while  it  was  after- 
ward in  the  composition  itself  that  they  appeared  to 
be  directed  to  one  friend  and  sympathiser.  To  say 
more  on  the  treatment  of  a  little  book  which  has 
formed  the  subject  of  so  much  discussion  would  hardly 
be  advisable ;  but,  with  respect  to  the  contents,  some- 
thing may  yet  be  added. 

That  disgust  with  life  has  its  physical  and  its  moral 
causes:  the  former  we  will  leave  to  the  investigation 
of  the  physician,  the  latter  to  that  of  the  moralist,  and, 
in  a  matter  so  often  elaborated,  only  consider  the  chief 
point,  where  the  phenomenon  most  plainly  expresses 
itself.  All  comfort  in  life  is  based  upon  a  regular 
recurrence  of  external  things.  The  change  of  day  and 
night,  of  the  seasons,  of  flowers  and  fruits,  and  what- 
ever else  meets  us  from  epoch  to  epoch,  so  that  we 
can  and  should  enjoy  it,  —  these  are  the  proper  springs 
of  earthly  life.     The  more  open  we  are  to  these  enjoy- 
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meDts,  the  happier  do  we  feel  ourselves  ;  but  if  the 
changes  in  these  phenomena  roll  up  and  down  before 
U3  without  our  taking  interest  in  them,  if  we  are  in- 
sensible to  such  teautiful  offers,  then  comes  on  the 
greatest  evil,  the  heaviest  disease ;  we  regard  life  as  a 
disgusting  burden.  It  is  said  of  an  Englishman,  that 
he  hanged  himself  that  he  might  no  longer  drees  and 
undress  liimself  every  day.  I  knew  a  worthy  gardener, 
the  superintendent  of  the  laying  out  of  a  large  park, 
who  once  cried  out  with  vexation,  '*  Shall  I  always  see 
these  clouds  moving  from  east  to  west?**  The  story 
is  told  of  one  of  our  most  excellent  men,  that  he 
saw  with  vexation  tbe  returning  gieen  of  spring,  and 
wished  that,  by  way  of  change,  it  might  once  appear 
red.  These  are  properly  the  syinptoms  of  a  weariness 
of  life,  which  does  not  unfrequenily  result  in  snieide, 
and  which  in  thinking  men,  absorbed  in  themselves, 
was  more  frequent  than  can  be  imagined. 

Nothing  occasions  tliis  weariness  more  than  the  re- 
turn of  lova  The  first  love,  it  is  rightly  said,  is  the 
only  one;  for  in  the  second,  and  by  the  second,  the 
highest  sense  of  love  is  already  lost.  The  conception 
of  the  eternal  and  infinite,  which  elevates  and  supports 
it,  is  destroyed ;  and  it  appears  transient  like  every- 
thing else  that  recurs.  The  separation  of  the  sensual 
from  the  moral,  which,  in  the  compUcated,  cultivated 
world  sunders  the  ieehngs  *)f  love  ahd  desire,  produces 
here  also  an  exaggeration  which  can  lead  to  no  good. 

Moreover,  a  young  man  soon  perceives  in  others,  if 
not  in  himself,  that  moral  epochs  change  as  well  as 
the  seasons  of  the  year.  The  graciousness  of  the  great, 
the  favour  of  the  strong,  the  encouragement  of  the 
active,  the  attachment  of  the  multitude,  the  love  of 
individuals,  —  all  this  changes  up  and  down ;  and  we 
m  no  more  hold  it  fast  than  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 

ad  yet  these  things  are  not  mere  natural  events; 
they  escape   us  either   by  our  own  or  by  another's 
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fault ;  but  change  they  do,  and  we  are  never  sore  <rf 
them. 

But  that  which  most  pains  a  sensitive  youth  is  the 
unceasing  return  of  our  faults;  for  how  late  do  we 
learn  to  see,  that,  while  we  cultivate  our  virtues,  we 
rear  our  faults  at  the  same  time !  The  former  depend 
upon  the  latter  as  upon  their  root,  and  the  latter  send 
forth  secret  ramifications  as  strong  and  as  various  as 
those  which  the  former  send  forth  in  open  light.  Be- 
cause, now,  we  generally  practise  our  virtues  with  will 
and  consciousness,  but  are  unconsciously  surprised  by 
our  faults,  the  former  seldom  procure  us  any  pleasure, 
while  the  latter  constantly  bring  trouble  and  pain. 
Here  lies  the  most  difficult  point  in  self-knowledge, 
that  which  makes  it  almost  impossible.  If  we  con- 
ceive, in  addition  to  all  this,  young,  boiling  blood,  an 
imagination  easily  to  be  paralysed  by  single  objects, 
and,  moreover,  the  uncertain  movements  of  the  day, 
we  shall  not  find  unnatural  an  impatient  striving  to 
free  one's  self  from  such  a  strait. 

However,  such  gloomy  contemplations,  which  lead 
him  who  has  resigned  himself  to  tliem  into  the  infinite, 
could  not  have  developed  themselves  so  decidedly  in 
the  minds  of  the  German  youths,  had  not  an  outward 
occasion  excited  and  furthered  them  in  this  dismal 
business.  This  was  caused  by  English  Uterature,  espe- 
cially the  poetical  part,  the  great  beauties  of  which  are 
accompanied  by  an  earnest  melancholy,  which  it  com- 
municates to  every  one  who  occupies  himself  with  it. 
The  intellectual  Briton,  from  his  youth  upwards,  sees 
himself  surrounded  by  a  significant  world,  which  stim- 
ulates all  his  powers:  he  perceives,  sooner  or  later, 
that  he  must  collect  all  his  understanding  to  come  to 
terms  with  it.  How  many  of  their  poets  have  in  their 
youth  led  a  loose  and  riotous  Ufe,  and  soon  found 
themselves  justified  in  complaining  of  the  vanity  of 
earthly  things !     How  many  of  them  have  tried  their 
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fortune  in  worldly  occupations,  have  taken  parts,  prin- 
cipal or  suLordiiiate,  in  parliament,  at  court,  in  the 
miuistry»  in  situations  with  the  embassy,  shown  their 
active  cooperation  in  the  internal  troubles  and  chanj^es 
of  state  and  government,  and,  if  not  in  themselves,  at 
any  rate  in  their  friends  and  patrons,  more  frequently 
made  sad  than  pleasant  experiences !  How  many  have 
been  banished,  imprisoned,  or  robbed  of  their  property  ! 
Even  the  circumstance  of  being  the  spectator  of  such 
great  events  calls  man  to  seriousness ;  and  whitlier  can 
seriousness  lead  farther  than  to  a  contemplation  of  the 
transient  uature  and  worth lessn ess  of  all  earthly  things  ? 
The  Cxermaii  also  is  serious ;  and  thus  English  poetry 

twas  extremely  suitable  to  him,  and,  because  it  pro- 
ceeded from  a  higher  state  of  things,  even  imposing. 
One  finds  in  it  throughout  a  great,  apt  understanding, 
well  practised  in  the  world ;  a  deep,  tender  heart ;  an 
excellent  will ;  an  impassioned  action,  —  the  very  no- 
blest qualities  whicli  can  lie  praised  in  an  intellectual 
and  cultivated  man;  but  all  this  put  together  still 
makes  no  poet  True  poetry  aonouncea  itself  thus, 
that,  as  a  worldly  goai>el,  it  can  by  internal  cheerful- 
ness and  external  comfort  free  na  from  the  earthly 
burdens  wliieh  press  upon  us.  Like  an  air-balloon,  it 
lifts  us,  together  with  the  ballast  which  is  attached  to 
us,  into  higher  i*egious,  aud  lets  the  confused  labyiiuths 
of  the  earth  lie  develo]:>ed  before  us  as  in  a  bird's-eye 
view*  Tlie  most  lively,  as  well  as  the  most  serious, 
works,  have  the  same  aim  of  moderating  both  pleasure 
and  pain  by  a  felicituus  iotelleciual  form.  Let  us  only 
in  this  spirit  consider  the  majority  of  the  Enghsh 
poems,  chiefly  loorally  didactic,  aud  on  the  average 
they  will  only  show*  us  a  gloomy  weariness  of  life. 
Not  only  Young's  '*  Night  Thoughts,*'  where  this  theme 
is  preeminently  wurked  out,  but  even  the  other  con- 
templative poems  stmy,  before  one  is  aware  of  it,  into 
this  dismal  region,  where  the  understanding  is   pre- 
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sented  with  a  problem  which  it  cannot  solve;  sinoe 
even  religion,  much  as  it  can  always  construct  for  it- 
self, leaves  it  in  the  lurch.  Whole  volumes  might  be 
compiled,  which  could  serve  as  a  commentary  to  this 
frightful  text : 

**  Then  old  age  and  experience,  hand  in  hand, 
Lead  him  to  death,  and  make  him  understand. 
After  a  search  so  painful  and  so  long, 
That  all  his  life  he  has  been  in  the  wrong." 

What  further  makes  the  English  poets  thorough 
misanthropes,  and  diffuses  over  their  writings  the  un- 
pleasant feeling  of  repugnance  against  everything,  is 
the  fact,  that  the  whole  of  them,  on  account  of  the 
various  divisions  of  their  commonwealth,  must  devote 
themselves  for  the  best  part,  if  not  for  the  whole,  of 
their  lives  to  one  party  or  another.  Now,  because  a 
writer  of  the  sort  cannot  praise  and  extol  those  <rf 
the  party  to  which  he  belongs,  nor  the  cause  to  which 
he  adheres,  since,  if  he  did,  he  would  only  excite  envy 
and  hostility,  he  exercises  his  talent  in  speaking  as 
badly  as  possible  of  those  on  the  opposite  side,  and  in 
sharpening,  nay,  poisoning,  the  satirical  weapons  as 
much  as  he  can.  When  this  is  done  by  both  par- 
ties, the  world  which  lies  between  is  destroyed  and 
wholly  annihilated ;  so  that,  in  a  great  mass  of  sen- 
sibly acting  people,  one  can  discover,  to  use  the  mild- 
est terms,  nothing  but  folly  and  madness.  Even  their 
tender  poems  are  occupied  with  mournful  subjeda. 
Here  a  deserted  girl  is  dying ;  there  a  faithful  \ovef  is 
drowned,  or  is  devoured  by  a  shark  before,  by  his  hur- 
ried swimming,  he  reaches  his  beloved ;  and  if  a  poet 
like  Gray  lies  down  in  a  churchyard,  and  again  bc^as 
those  well-known  melodies,  he,  too,  may  gatho^  arouod 
him  a  number  of  friends  to  melancholy.  IGIuki's 
**  Allegro "  has  first  to  scare  away  g^oom  in  vdiemend 
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verses,  before  he  can  attain  a  very  moderate  pleasure ; 
and  even  the  cheerful  Goldsoiith  loses  hini&elf  in  ele- 
giac feelings,  when  his  "  Deserted  Vitlagt^,"  aa  charm- 
ingly, as  sadly,  exliibits  to  us  a  lost  paradise  which  his 
"Traveller"  seeks  over  the  whole  earth 

I  do  not  doubt  that  lively  works,  cheerful  poems, 
can  be  brought  forward  and  0}>posed  to  what  I  have 
said  ;  but  the  greatest  uuinber,  and  the  Ix^st  of  them, 
certainly  l>eloDg  to  the  older  epoch:  and  the  newer 
works,  which  may  be  set  down  in  the  class,  are  like- 
wise of  a  satirical  teudency,  are  bitter,  and  treat  women 
especially  with  contempt* 

In  short,  those  serious  poems,  undermining  human 
nature,  which,  in  general  terms,  have  been  mentioned 
aliove,  were  the  favourites  which  we  souglit  out  before 
all  others,  one  seeking,  according  to  his  disposition, 
the  lighter  elegiac  melancholy,  another  the  heavy,  op- 
pressive despair,  wliich  gives  np  everything.  Strangely 
enough,  our  father  and  instructor,  Shakespeare,  who  so 
well  knew  how  to  diffuse  a  pure  cheerfulness,  strength- 
ened our  feeling  of  dissatisfaction.  Handet  and  Ms 
soliloquies  were  spectres  which  haunted  all  the  young 
minds.  The  chief  passages  every  one  knew  by  heart 
and  loved  to  recite ;  and  everj^body  fancied  he  had  a 
right  to  be  just  as  melancholy  as  the  Piiuce  of  Den- 
mark, though  he  had  seen  no  ghost,  and  had  no  royal 
father  to  avenge. 

But  that  to  all  this  melancholy  a  perfectly  suitable 
locahty  might  not  be  wanting,  Ossiau  had  charmed  us 
even  to  the  "  Ultima  Thulef  whei-e  ou  a  gray,  hound- 
less  heath,  wandering  among  prominent  moss-covered" 
gravestones,  we  saw  the  grass  around  us  moved  by  an 
awful  wiud,  and  a  hea\Tly  clouded  sky  above  us.  It 
was  not  till  moonlight  that  the  Caledonian  night  be- 
came day :  departed  heroes,  faded  maidens,  floated 
around  us,  until  at  last  we  really  thought  we  saw  the 
epirit  of  Loda  in  his  fearful  form. 
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In  such  an  element,  with  such  surrounding  influ- 
ences, with  tastes  and  studies  of  this  kind,  tortured  hy 
unsatisfied  passions,  by  no  means  excited  from  without 
to  important  actions,  with  the  sole  prospect  that  we 
must  adhere  to  a  dull,  spiritless  citizen  life,  we  became 
—  in  gloomy  wantonness  —  attached  to  the  thought, 
that  we  could  at  all  events  quit  life  at  pleasure,  if  it 
no  longer  suited  us,  and  thus  miserably  enough  helped 
ourselves  through  the  disgusts  and  weariness  of  the 
days.  This  feeling  was  so  general,  that  "Werther" 
produced  its  great  effect  precisely  because  it  struck  a 
chord  everywhere,  and  openly  and  intelligently  exhib- 
ited the  internal  nature  of  a  morbid  youthful  delusion. 
How  accurately  the  English  were  acquainted  vdth  this 
sort  of  wretchedness  is  shown  by  the  few  significant 
lines,  written  before  the  appearance  of  "  Werther : " 

"  To  griefs  congenial  prone, 
More  wounds  than  nature  gave  he  knew ; 
While  misery's  form  his  fancy  drew 
In  dark  ideal  hues  and  horrors  not  its  own.** 

Suicide  is  an  event  of  human  nature,  which,  what- 
ever may  be  said  and  done  with  respect  to  it,  demands 
the  sympathy  of  every  man,  and  in  every  epoch  must 
be  discussed  anew.  Montesquieu  grants  his  heroes 
and  great  men  the  right  of  killing  themselves  as  they 
think  fit,  since  he  says  that  it  must  be  free  to  every 
one  to  close  the  fifth  act  of  his  tragedy  as  he  pleases. 
But  the  persons  here  alluded  to  are  not  such  as  have 
led  an  active  and  important  life,  who  have  sacrificed 
their  days  for  a  great  empire,  or  for  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, and  whom  one  cannot  blame  if  they  think  to 
follow  in  another  world  the  idea  which  inspires  them, 
as  soon  as  it  has  vanished  from  the  earth.  We  are 
here  dealing  with  those  whose  Ufe  is  embittered  by  a 
want  of  action,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  peaceful  dr- 
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cunistano^s  in  the  world,  Uirough  exaggerated  demands 
upon  themselves.  Having  myself  been  in  this  predica- 
ment, and  having  known  best  the  pain  I  then  sufiered, 
and  the  exertion  it  cost  me  to  free  myself,  I  will  not 
conceal  the  reflections  I  made  with  much  deliberatioa 
on  the  various  kinds  of  death  one  might  choosa 

There  is  somethiug  so  unnatural  in  a  man  tearing 
himself  away  from  tiimself,  not  only  injuring,  but  de- 
stroying, himself,  that  he  mostly  seizes  upon  mechani- 
cal means  to  carry  his  design  into  execution,  ^\Tien 
Ajax  falls  uf>ou  his  sword,  it  is  the  weight  of  his  hwAy 
which  does  hini  the  last  service.  When  the  warrior 
binds  his  shield-bearer  not  to  let  him  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  it  is  still  an  external  force  which 
he  secures,  only  a  nioml  instead  of  a  physical  ona 
Women  seek  in  water  a  cooling  for  their  despair,  and 
the  extremely  mechanical  means  of  fire-arms  ensure  a 
rapid  act  with  the  very  least  exertion.  Hanging,  one 
does  not  like  to  mention,  because  it  is  an  ignoble 
deatk  In  England  it  is  muiie  likely  to  occur;  be- 
cause there,  from  youth  upwards,  one  sees  so  many 
hanged,  without  the  punishment  being  precisely  dishon- 
ourable. By  {xiison,  liy  opening  the  veins,  the  only 
intention  is  to  de|mrt  slowly  from  hfe  ;  and  that  most 
retiued,  rapid,  and  painless  deiith  by  an  adder,  was 
worthy  of  a  queen  who  liad  passed  her  life  in  pleasure 
and  brilliancy.  But  all  these  are  external  aids,  ene- 
mies with  which  man  forms  an  alliance  against  him- 
self. 

When  I  considered  all  these  means,  and  looked 
about  further  in  history,  I  found  among  aU  those  who 
killed  themselves  no  one  who  did  this  deed  with  such 
greatness  and  freedom  of  mind  as  the  emperor  Otha 
He,  having  the  worst  of  it  as  a  general,  but  being  by 
no  means  I'educed  to  extremities,  resolves  to  quit  the 
world  for  the  benefit  of  the  empii"e,  which  in  some 
measui^  already  belongs  to  him,  and  for  the  sake  of 
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sparing  so  many  thousands.  He  has  a  cheerful  supper 
with  his  friends,  and  the  nezt  morning  it  is  found  that 
he  has  plunged  a  sharp  dagger  into  his  heart.  This 
deed  alone  seemed  to  me  worthy  of  imitation ;  and  I 
was  convinced,  that  whoever  could  not  act  in  this  like 
Otho,  had  no  right  to  go  voluntarily  out  of  the  world. 
By  these  convictions  I  freed  myself,  not  so  much  from 
the  danger  as  from  the  whim  of  suicide,  which  in  those 
splendid  times  of  peace,  and  with  an  indolent  youth, 
had  managed  to  creep  in.  Among  a  considerable  col- 
lection of  weapons,  I  possessed  a  handsome,  well-pol- 
ished dagger.  This  I  laid  every  night  by  my  bed; 
and,  before  I  extinguished  the  candle,  I  tried  whether 
I  could  succeed  in  plunging  the  sharp  point  a  couple 
of  inches  deep  into  my  heart.  Since  I  never  could 
succeed  in  this,  I  at  last  laughed  myself  out  of  the 
notion,  threw  ofif  all  hypochondriacal  fancies,  and  re- 
solved to  live.  But,  to  be  able  to  do  this  with  cheer- 
fulness, I  was  obUged  to  solve  a  poetical  problem,  by 
which  all  that  I  had  felt,  thought,  and  fancied  upon 
this  important  point  should  be  reduced  to  words.  For 
this  purpose  I  collected  the  elements  which  had  been 
at  work  in  me  for  a  few  years,  I  rendered  present  to  my 
mind  the  cases  which  had  most  afflicted  and  tormented 
me,  but  nothing  would  come  to  a  definite  foi-m  :  I  lacked 
an  event,  a  fable,  in  which  they  could  be  overlooked. 

All  at  once  I  heard  the  news  of  Jerusalem's  death, 
and,  immediately  after  the  general  report,  the  most 
accurate  and  circumstantial  description  of  the  occur- 
rence ;  and  at  this  moment  the  plan  of  "Werther" 
was  formed,  and  the  whole  shot  together  from  all  sides, 
and  became  a  sohd  mass,  just  as  water  in  a  vessel, 
which  stands  upon  the  point  of  freezing,  is  converted 
into  hard  ice  by  the  most  gentle  shake.  To  hold  fast 
this  singular  prize,  to  render  present  to  myself,  and  to 
carry  out  in  all  its  parts,  a  work  of  such  important  and 
various  contents,  was  the  more  material  to  me,  as  I 
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had  again  fallen  into  a  painful  situation,  which  left  me 
even  less  hope  than  those  which  had  preceded  it,  and 
foreboded  onlj  sadness,  if  not  vexation. 

It  is  always  a  misfortune  to  step  into  new  relations 
to  which  one  has  not  I  teen  inured :  we  are  often  againat 
our  will  lured  mU}  a  false  sympathy,  the  iucoinplete^ 
ness^  of  Riuh  jw.sitions  troubles  us;  and  yet  we  see  no 

(means,  either  of  completing  tliem  or  of  removing  them. 
Frau  von  Laroche  had  married  her  eldest  daughter 
at  Frankfort,  and  often  came  to  visit  her,  hut  could  not 
reconcile  herself  to  tlie  position  which  she  herself  had 
chosen.  Instead  of  feeUng  comfortahle,  or  endeavour- 
ing to  make  any  alteration,  she  indulged  io  lamenta- 
tions, so  that  one  was  retdly  forced  to  think  that  her 
daughter  was  unhappy ;  although  as  she  wauted  noth- 
ing, and  her  hnsixiud  denied  her  nothing,  one  could  not 

■  well  see  in  what  her  unhappiness  projierly  consisted. 

"  In  the  meantime  I  was  well  received  hi  the  house,  and 
came  into  contact  \\ith  the  whole  circle,  which  con- 
sisted of  persons  who  had  partly  contributed  to  the 
marriage,  pfirtly  wished  for  it  a  happy  result.  The 
Dean  of  St  Leonhard,  Dumeitz,  conceived  a  confidence, 
nay,  a  friendship,  for  me.  He  was  the  first  Catholic 
clergy nmn  with  whom  I  had  come  into  close  contact, 
and  who,  because  he  was  a  clear-sighted  man,  gave 
me  beautiful  and  sutficieut  explanations  of  the  faith, 
usages^  and  external  and  internal  relations  of  the 
oldest  church.  The  figure  of  a  well-formed  though  not 
yoimg  lady,  named  Ser\'i^res,  I  still  accurately  remem- 
ber. I  Kkewise  came  iuto  contact  with  the  Alessina- 
Schweizer,  and  other  families,  forming  a  connection 
with  the  sons,  which  loug  continued  in  the  moat 
friendly  manner,  and  all  at  once  found  myself  domesti- 
cated in  a  strange  circh3,  in  the  occupations,  pleasures, 
and  even  religious  exercises  of  which  I  was  induced, 

*  *'HaUiheit/'  *' HaUnoss''  —  if  there  were  each  a  word 't- 
would be  the  proper  eicpreti«tQu« — Trans* 
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nay,  compelled,  to  take  part.  My  former  relation  to 
the  youDg  wife,  which  was,  properly  speaking,  only 
that  of  a  brother  to  a  sister,  was  continued  after  mar- 
riage ;  my  age  was  suitable  to  her  o^n  ;  I  was  the 
only  one  in  the  whole  circle  in  whom  she  heard  an 
echo  of  those  intellectual  tones  t^  which  she  had  been 
accustomed  from  her  youth.  We  lived  on  together  in 
a  childish  confidence ;  and,  although  there  was  nothing 
impassioned  in  our  iutercourse.  it  was  tormenting 
enough,  l>eeause  she  could  not  become  rec«»ncileii  to 
her  new  circumstances,  and,  although  blessed  with  the 
goods  of  fortune,  had  to  act  as  the  mother  of  several 
stepchildren,  being  nioreover  transplanted  from  the 
cheerful  vale  of  Ehrenbreitstein  and  a  joyous  state 
of  youth  into  a  gloomily  situated  mercantile  house. 
Amid  so  many  new  family  connections  was  I  hemmed 
in,  without  any  re<al  participation  or  cooperation.  If 
they  were  satisfied  with  each  other,  all  seemed  to  go 
on  as  a  m^tt^:ir  of  course ;  but  most  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned turned  to  ine  in  cases  of  vexation,  which  by 
my  lively  sympathy  I  generally  rendered  worse  rather 
than  better.  In  a  shoit  time  tliis  situation  became 
quite  iusupportable  to  me ;  all  the  disgust  at  life  which 
usually  springs  from  such  half-connections  seemed  to 
burden  me  with  double  and  threefold  weight,  and 
a  new  strong  re.solutirm  was  necessary  to  free  myself 
from  it 

Jerusalem's  death,  which  was  occasioned  by  his 
unhappy  attachment  to  the  wife  of  his  friend,  shook 
me  out  of  the  dream ;  and  because  I  not  only  visibly 
contemplated  that  which  had  occurred  to  him  and  me, 
but  something  similar,  which  befell  me  at  the  moment, 
also  stirred  me  to  passionate  emotion,  I  could  not 
do  otherwise  than  breathe  into  that  production,  which 
I  had  just  undertaken,  all  that  warmth  which  leaves 
no  distinction  between  the  poetical  and  the  actual  I 
had   completely  isolated   myself,   nay,  prohibited  the 
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visits  of  my  friends;  and  mterually  also  I  put  every- 
►aside  that  did  not  immediately  belong  to  the 
On  the  other  hand,  I  embraced  everything 
that  had  any  relation  to  my  design,  and  repeated  to 
myself  my  nearest  life,  of  the  contents  of  which  I  had 
as  yet  made  no  practical  nse*  Under  such  circnm- 
stanees,  after  such  long  and  so  many  preparations  in 
secret,  I  \^iote  "  Werther  "  in  four  weeks,  without  any 
scheme  of  the  whole,  or  treatment  of  any  part,  being 
previously  put  on  paper. 

The  mauusrript,  which  was  now  finished,  lay  before 
me  as  a  rough  draught,  witli  few^  corrections  and  alter- 
ations. It  was  stitched  at  once,  for  the  binding  is  to  a 
written  work  of  about  tlie  same  use  as  the  frame  is  to 
a  picture :  one  can  nmch  better  see  whether  there 
is  really  anything  in  it.  Since  I  had  written  thus 
much  almost  unconsciynsly,  like  a  somnambulist,  I 
was  myself  astonished,  now  1  went  through  it,  that 
I  might  alt«r  and  improve  it  in  some  reeiieets.  But 
in  the  expectation,  that  after  some  time,  when  I  had 
seen  it  at  a  certain  distance,  much  w^ould  occur  to  me 
that  would  turn  to  the  advantage  of  the  work,  I  gave 
it  to  my  younger  friends  to  read,  upon  whom  it 
produced  an  effect  so  rnucli  the  gieater,  as,  contrary  to 
my  usual  custom,  1  had  told  no  one  of  it,  nor  dia- 
covered  my  design  beforehand.  Yet  here  again  it  was 
the  subject-matter  which  really  produced  the  effect, 
and  in  this  respect  they  were  in  a  frame  of  mind 
precisely  the  reverse  of  my  own ;  for  by  this  composi- 
tion, more  than  by  any  other,  I  had  freed  myself  from 
that  stormy  element,  upon  which,  through  my  owm 
fault  and  that  of  others,  through  a  mode  of  hfe  both 
accidental  and  chosen,  through  design  and  thoughtless 
precipitation,  through  obstinacy  and  pliahUity,  I  had 
been  driven  about  in  the  most  violent  manner.  I  felt, 
as  if  after  a  general  confession,  once  more  happy  and 
free,  and  justified  in  beginning  a  new  life. 
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The  old  nostrum  had  been  of  excellent  service  to 
me  on  this  occasion.  But,  while  I  felt  relieved  and 
enlightened  by  having  turned  reaUty  into  poetry,  my 
friends  were  led  astray  by  my  work ;  for  they  thon^t 
that  poetry  ought  to  be  turned  into  reality,  that  such  a 
moral  was  to  be  imitated,  and  that,  at  any  rate  one 
ought  to  shoot  one's  self.  What  had  first  happened 
here  among  a  few,  afterward  took  place  among  the 
larger  public;  and  this  little  book,  which  had  been 
80  beneficial  to  me,  was  decried  as  extremely  in- 
jurious. 

But  all  the  evils  and  misfortunes  which  it  may  have 
produced  were  nearly  prevented  by  an  accident,  since 
even  after  its  production  it  ran  the  risk  of  being 
destroyed-  The  matter  stood  thus :  Merck  had  lately 
returned  from  Petersburg;  I  had  spoken  to  him  but 
little,  because  he  was  always  occupied,  and  only  told 
him,  in  the  most  general  terms,  of  that  "Werther" 
which  lay  next  my  heart.  He  once  called  upon  me; 
and,  as  he  did  not  seem  very  talkative,  I  asked  him  to 
listen  to  me.  He  seated  himself  on  the  sofa;  and  I 
began  to  read  the  tale,  letter  by  letter.  After  I  had 
gone  on  thus  for  awhile,  without  luring  from  him  any 
sign  of  admiration,  I  adopted  a  more  pathetic  strain ; 
but  what  were  my  feelings,  when,  at  a  pause  which  I 
made,  he  struck  me  down  in  the  most  frightful  manner, 
with,  "  Well,  that's  very  pretty,"  and  withdrew  without 
adding  anything  more.  I  was  quite  beside  myself; 
for  as  I  took  great  pleasure  in  my  works,  but  at  first 
passed  no  judgment  on  them,  I  here  firmly  beUeved 
that  I  had  made  a  mistake  in  subject,  tone,  and  style, 
—  all  of  which  were  doubtful,  —  and  had  produced 
something  quite  inadmissible.  Had  a  fire  been  at 
hand,  I  should  at  once  have  thrown  in  the  work ;  but 
I  again  plucked  up  courage,  and  passed  many  painful 
days,  until  he  at  last  assured  me,  in  confidence,  that  at 
that  moment  he  had  been  in  the  most  frightful  situa- 
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tion  in  which  a  man  can  be  placed.  On  this  account, 
he  said,  he  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  anything,  and 
did  not  even  know  what  the  manuscript  was  about. 
In  the  meantime  the  matter  had  been  set  right,  as  far 
as  was  possible :  and  Merck,  in  the  times  of  his  energy, 
was  just  the  man  to  aecnmmodate  himself  to  anything 
monstrous;  hia  humour  returned,  only  it  had  grown 
still  more  bitter  than  before.  He  blamed  mj  design  of 
rewritin^j^  "  Werther,"  with  the  same  expressions  which 
'  he  hail  used  on  a  former  occasion,  and  desired  to  see  it 
printed  just  as  it  was.  A  fair  copy  was  made,  which 
did  not  remain  bmg  in  my  hands;  for,  on  the  ver>^  day 
on  which  my  sister  was  married  to  George  Sehlnsser,  a 
letter  from  Weygand  of  Leipzig  chanced  to  arrive,  in 
which  he  asked  me  for  a  manuscript :  such  a  coinci- 
dence I  looked  upon  as  a  favourable  omen.  I  sent  ofiF 
"  Werther/'  and  was  very  well  satisfied,  when  the  remu- 
neration I  received  for  it  was  not  entirely  swallowed  up 
by  the  debts  which  I  had  been  forced  to  contract  on 
account  of  **  Gcitz  von  Berlichingen/* 

The  effect  of  this  little  Irook  was  great,  nay,  im- 
mense, and  chiefly  because  it  exactly  Iiit  the  temper  of 
the  times.  For  as  it  requires  but  a  little  niaU^h  to 
blow  up  an  immense  mine,  so  the  explosion  which  fol- 
lowed my  pubhcation  was  mighty,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  youthful  world  had  alrefidy  undermined 
itself ;  and  the  shock  was  greatp  because  all  extravagant 
demands,  unsatistied  passions,  and  imaginary  wrongs 
were  suddenly  brought  to  an  eruption.  It  cannot  be 
expected  of  the  public  that  it  should  receive  an  intel- 
lectual work  intellectually.  In  fact,  it  was  only  the 
subject,  the  material  part,  that  was  consitlere^l,  as  1  had 
already  found  to  be  the  case  among  my  own  friends ; 
w^hile  at  the  same  time  arose  that  old  prejudice,  associ- 
ated with  the  dignity  of  a  printed  book,  — that  it 
ought  to  have  a  moral  aim.  But  a  true  picture  of  life 
has  none.     It  neither  approves  nor  censures,  but  de- 
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velops  aentimeDts  and  a€tions  in  their  coosequenoes, 
and  thereby  enlighteos  and  instructs. 

Of  the  reviews  I  took  little  notice.  The  matter  was 
settled,  as  far  sis  I  was  eoneerned ;  and  the  good  folks 
might  now  try  what  the}^  could  make  of  it.  Yet  my 
friends  did  not  fail  to  collect  these  things,  and,  as  they 
were  already  initiate<l  into  mj  views,  to  make  merry 
with  them.  The  **  Joys  of  Young  Werther,"  with  which 
Nicolai  came  forth,  gave  us  occasion  for  many  a  jest. 
This  otherwise  excellent,  meritorious,  and  well-informed 
man,  had  already  begun  to  dcpreeiat'e  and  oppose  every- 
thing that  did  not  accord  with  his  own  way  of  think- 
ing, which,  as  he  was  of  a  veiy  narrow  mind,  he  held 
to  lie  the  only  correct  way.  Against  me.  too,  he  must 
needs  try  liis  strength ;  and  his  pamphlet  w^as  soon  in 
our  hands.  The  very  deUcate  vignette,  by  Chodo- 
wiecki,  gave  me  much  dehght :  as  at  that  time  I 
admired  this  artist  extravagantly.  The  jumbling  med- 
ley itself  was  ctit  out  of  that  rough  household  stuff 
which  the  human  nndei-standing,  in  its  homely  limits. 
takes  especial  pains  to  make  sutliciently  coarse.  With- 
out perceiving  that  there  was  notliiog  here  to  qualify, 
that  Werther'a  youthful  bloom,  from  the  ver)^  tiret, 
appears  gnawed  by  the  deadly  woi-m,  Nicolai  allows 
my  ti*eatment  to  pass  cuiTeut  up  to  the  two  hundred 
and  fourteenth  page ;  and  then,  when  the  desolate 
mortal  is  preparing  for  the  fatal  step,  the  acute  pyscho- 
logical  physician  contrives  to  palm  upon  his  patient  a 
pistol,  loaded  with  chickens'  blood,  from  which  a  iilthy 
spectacle,  but  happily  no  mischief,  arises.  Charlotte 
becomes  the  wife  of  Werther,  and  the  whole  aflair  ends 
to  the  satisfaction  of  everybo<iy. 

So  much  I  can  recall  to  memory,  for  the  book  never 
came  before  ray  eyes  again.  I  bad  cut  out  the  vign- 
ette, and  placed  it  among  my  most  favourite  engrav- 
ings. I  then,  by  way  of  quiet,  innocent  revenge* 
composed  a  little  burlesque   poem,  "  Nicolai   at  the 
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Grave  of  Werther/'  which,  however,  cannot  be  com- 
municated. <3n  this  occasion,  too»  the  pleasure  of 
giviug  everything  a  dramatic  shap3  was  again  pi-e- 
doininant.  I  wrute  a  prose  diahigue  between  Charlotte 
and  Werther,  which  was  tolerably  comical:  Werther 
bitterly  complains  that  his  Jelivcniuce  by  chickens* 
blood  has  turned  out  so  iiadly.  His  life  is  saved,  it  is 
true;  but  he  has  shot  his  eyes  oiiL  He  is  now  in 
despair  at  being  her  husband,  without  being  able  to  see 
her ;  for  the  complete  view  of  her  f>erson  would  to  liim 
be  much  dearer  than  all  tliuse  pretty  details  of  which 
he  could  assure  himself  by  the  touch.  Charlotte,  as 
may  be  imagined,  has  no  great  c-atch  in  a  blind  hus- 
band ;  and  thus  occasion  is  given  to  abuse  Nicolai 
pretty  roundly  for  interfering  unasked  in  other  people's 
affairs.  The  whole  was  written  in  a  good-natured 
spirit,  and  ]iainted,  with  prophetic  forebfKlings,  that 
unhappy,  conceited  humour  of  Nicolai's,  which  led  him 
to  meddle  with  tilings  beyond  his  compass,  which  gave 
great  annoyance  both  to  himself  and  others,  and  by 
which,  eventually,  in  spite  of  his  undoubted  merits,  lie 
entirely  destroyed  his  literary  reputation.  The  original 
of  this  jeu  iVesprit  was  never  copied,  and  has  been  lost 
sight  of  for  yeiirs.  I  had  a  special  predilection  for  the 
little  prcKluction.  The  pure,  ardent  attachment  of  the 
tw^o  young  persons  was  rather  heightened  than. dimin- 
ished by  the  coniico-tragic  situation  into  which  they 
were  thus  transposed.  The  greatest  teuderness  pre- 
vailed throughout ;  and  even  my  adversary  was  not 
treated  ill-naturedly,  but  only  humourously.  I  did 
not,  however,  let  the  book  itself  speak  quite  so  iK>litely ; 
io  imitation  of  an  old  rhyme  it  expressed  itself  thus  ; 


**  By  thftt  conceited  man  — by  him 
Pru  rliinperotiH  proclaimed  ; 
The  wigjit  uncoutlj,  wli*»  cannot  swim^ 
By  him  the  wf|t«r'a  l>hutied. 
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That  Berlin  pack,  priest-ridden  lot  — 
Their  ban  I  am  not  heeding ; 
And  he  who  understands  me  not 
Ought  to  improve  in  reading." 

Being  prepared  for  all  that  might  be  alleged  against 
Werther,  I  found  those  attacks,  numerous  as  they  were, 
by  no  means  annoying ;  but  I  had  no  anticipation  of 
the  intolerable  torment  provided  for  me  by  sympa- 
thisers and  well-wishera  These,  instead  of  saying  any- 
thing civil  to  me  about  my  book  just  as  it  was,  wished 
to  know,  one  and  all,  what  was  really  true  in  it ;  at 
which  I  grew  very  angry,  and  often  expressed  myself 
with  great  discourtesy.  To  answer  this  question,  I 
should  have  been  obliged  to  pull  to  pieces  and  destroy 
the  form  of  a  work  on  which  I  had  so  long  pondered, 
with  the  view  of  giving  a  poetical  unity  to  its  many 
elements ;  and  in  this  operation,  if  the  essential  parts 
were  not  destroyed,  they  would,  at  least,  have  been 
scattered  and  dispersed.  However,  upon  a  closer  con- 
sideration of  the  matter,  I  could  not  take  the  public 
inquisitiveness  in  ill  part.  Jerusalem's  fate  had  ex- 
cited great  attention.  An  educated,  amiable,  blameless 
young  man,  the  son  of  one  of  the  first  theologians  and 
authors,  healthy  and  opulent,  had  at  once,  without  any 
known  cause,  destroyed  himself.  Every  one  asked  how 
this  was  possible :  and,  when  they  heard  of  an  unfor- 
tunate love-affair,  the  whole  youth  were  excited ;  and, 
as  soon  as  it  transpired  that  some  little  annoyances  had 
occurred  to  him  in  the  higher  circles,  the  middle  classes 
also  became  excited ;  indeed,  every  one  was  anxious  to 
learn  further  particulars.  Now,  there  appeared  in 
"  Werther  "  an  exact  delineation,  as  it  was  thought,  of 
the  life  and  character  of  that  young  man.  The  locaUty 
and  person  tallied  ;  and  the  narrative  was  so  very 
natural,  that  they  considered  themselves  fully  informed 
and  satisfied.  But  on  the  other  hand,  on  closer  ex- 
amination, there  was  so  much  that  did  pot  fit,  that 
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there  arose,  for  those  who  sought  the  truth,  aD  im- 
mauageahle  busioess,  because  a  critical  iuvestigatiou 
must  necessarily  produce  a  hundred  doubts.  The  real 
groundwork  of  the  aliair  was,  how^ever.  not  to  be 
fathomed ;  for  all  that  I  had  interwoven  of  my  own 
life  and  suffering  could  not  be  deciphered,  V>ecause,  as 
an  unobserved  young  man,  I  had  secretly,  though  not 
ailently,  pursued  my  course. 

While  engaged  in  my  work,  I  was  fully  aware  how 
highly  that  artist  was  favoured  who  had  an  opportunity 
of  composing  a  Venus  from  the  study  of  a  variety  of 
beauties.  Accordingly  1  took  leave  to  model  my  Char- 
lotte according  to  the  shape  and  qualities  of  several 
pretty  girls,  although  the  chief  characteristics  were 
taken  from  the  one  I  loved  test.  The  inquisitive 
public  could  therefore  discover  similarities  in  various 
women,  and  even  to  the  ladies  themselves  it  was  not 
quite  indiflereut  to  be  taken  for  the  right  one.  But 
these  several  Charlottes  caused  me  infinite  trouble, 
because  every  one  who  only  looked  at  me  seemed  deter- 
mined to  know  where  the  proper  one  really  resided 
I  endeavoured  to  save  myself,  like  Nathan  ^  with  the 
three  riugs,  by  an  expedient,  whicli,  though  it  might 
Buit  higher  beings,  would  not  satisfy  either  the  believ- 
ing or  the  reading  pubhc.  I  hoped,  after  a  time,  to  be 
freed  from  such  tormenting  inquiries ;  but  they  pur- 
sued me  through  my  whole  life,  I  ende>avoured,  on  my 
travels,  to  escape  from  them,  by  assuming  an  'hivognito  ; 
but  even  this  remedy  was,  to  my  disappointment, 
unavailing:  and  thus  the  authnr  of  the  little  work, had 
he  even  done  anything  wrong  and  mischievous,  was 
sufficiently,  1  may  say  disproportionately,  punished  by 
such  unavoidable  importunities. 

Subjected  to  this  kind  of  infliction,  I  was  taught  but 
too  unequivocally,  that  authors  and  their  public  are 

1 "  Nathan  the  W^ise/'  in  Lesslng^s  pl^,  founded  oa  Boccaecro't 
t»le  of  the  rings,  ~  TjiAVft 
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separated  by  an  immense  gulf,  of  which,  happily, 
neither  of  them  has  any  conception.  The  uselessness, 
therefore,  of  all  prefaces  I  had  long  ago  seen ;  for  the 
more  pains  a  writer  takes  to  render  his  views  clear, 
the  more  occasion  he  gives  for  embarrassment.  Besides, 
an  author  may  preface  as  elaborately  as  he  will,  the 
pubHc  will  always  go  on  making  precisely  those  de- 
mands which  he  has  endeavoured  to  avoid.  With  a 
kindred  pecuHarity  of  readers,  which  (particularly  with 
those  who  print  their  judgments)  seems  remarkably 
comical,  I  was  likewise  soon  acquainted:  for  they 
cherish  the  delusion  that  an  author,  in  producing  any- 
thing, becomes  their  debtor ;  and  he  always  falls  short 
of  what  they  wished  and  expected  of  him,  althou^, 
before  they  had  seen  our  work,  they  had  not  the  least 
notion  that  anything  of  the  kind  existed,  or  was  even 
possible.  Independently  of  all  this,  it  was  now  the 
greatest  fortune,  or  misfortune,  that  every  one  wished 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  this  strange  young  author, 
who  had  stepped  forward  so  unexpectedly  and  so 
boldly.  They  desired  to  see  him,  to  speak  to  him,  and, 
even  at  a  distance,  to  hear  something  from  him :  thus 
he  had  to  encounter  a  very  considerable  crowd,  some- 
times pleasant,  sometimes  disagreeable,  but  always 
diverting  him  from  his  pursuits.  For  enough  works 
already  begun  lay  before  him,  —  nay,  and  would  have 
given  him  abundance  of  work  for  some  years  if  he  could 
have  kept  to  them  with  his  old  fervour ;  but  he  was 
drawn  forth  from  the  quiet,  the  twiUght,  the  obscurity, 
which  alone  can  favour  pure  creation,  into  the  noise  of 
daylight,  where  one  is  lost  in  others,  where  one  is  led 
astray,  alike  by  sympathy  and  by  coldness,  by  praise 
and  by  blame,  because  outward  contact  never  accords 
with  the  epoch  of  our  inner  culture,  and  therefore,  as 
it  cannot  further  us,  must  necessarily  injure  us. 

Yet  more  than  by  all  the  diversions  of  the  day,  the 
author  was  kept  from  the  elaboration  and  completion 
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C3f  greater  works  by  the  taste  tlieri  prevalent  in  this 
society  for  dramatiMn/f  everything  of  iinportance  which 
occmred  in  acLoal  Ufti,  What  that  technical  expression 
(for  such  it  was  in  our  inventive  society)  really  ni€*ant, 
shall  here  ho  explained,  Kxciti*r!  Tiy  in  telle  etna  I  meet- 
ings on  days  of  hilarity,  we  were  aeeustouietl.  in  short 
extemporary  pei-forniances,  to  comnninirat^,  in  frag- 
ments, all  the  niaterialn  w*e  had  collected  towaj'd  the 
formation  of  larger  coiutK»8ition8.  One  single  simple 
incident,  a  pleasantly  umir  or  even  silly  word,  a 
blunder,  a  paradox,  a  clever  remark,  pei'8onal  singu- 
larities or  habits,  nay,  a  peculiar  expression,  and  what- 
ever else  would  occur  in  a  gay  and  hustling  life,  took 
the  form  of  a  dialogue,  a  catechism,  a  paasing  scene,  or 
a  drama,  —  often  in  prose,  l>ut  oftcner  in  verse. 

By  this  practice,  earned  on  with  genial  passion,  the 
really  poetic  mode  of  thought  was  estahllshed.  We 
allowed  objects,  events,  persons,  to  stand  for  them- 
selves in  all  their  hearings ;  our  only  endeavour  lieing 
to  comprehend  tiiem  clearly  and  exhibit  them  vividly. 
Every  expression  oi  appri>bation  or  disapprobation  was 
to  pass  in  living  forms  before  the  eye,9  of  the  spectator, 
T)*ese  productions  might  l>e  called  animated  epigrams, 
which,  itimigh  without  edges  or  yKiints,  were  richly 
furnished  wiLh  marked  ami  striking  features.  The 
**  JahrmarkU^fest "  ("  Fair-festival ")  is  an  epigram  of 
this  kind,  or  rather  a  collection  of  such  epigrams»  AH 
the  clmractei's  there  intrwluced  are  meant  for  actual 
living  memljers  of  that  society,  or  for  persons  at  least 
connected  and  in  some  degree  known  to  it;  hut  the 
rDeaning  of  the  riddle  remained  concealed  to  the  greater 
part :  aU  laughetl,  and  few  knew  that  their  own  marked 
peculiarities  served  as  the  jest.  The  prologue  to 
**  Bahi*dt's  New^est  Kevelations"  may  he  looked  upon  aa 
a  document  of  another  kind :  the  smallest  pieces  are 
among  the  ndscellaneous  poems,  a  great  many  have 
been  destroyed  or  lost,  and  aame  that  still  exist  do  not 
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admit  of  being  published.  Those  which  appeared  in 
print  only  increased  the  excitement  of  the  public,  and 
curiosity  about  the  author :  those  which  were  handed 
about  in  manuscript  entertained  the  immediate  circle, 
which  was  continually  increasing.  Doctor  Bahrdt,  then 
at  Giessen,  paid  me  a  visit,  apparently  courteous  and 
confiding :  he  joked  about  the  prologue,  and  wished  to 
be  placed  on  a  friendly  footing.  But  we  young  people 
still  continued  to  omit  no  opportunity  at  social  fes- 
tivals, of  sporting,  in  a  malicious  vein,  at  the  peculiari- 
ties which  we  had  remarked  in  others,  and  successfully 
exhibited. 

Although  it  was  by  no  means  displeasing  to  the 
young  author  to  be  stared  at  as  a  literary  meteor,  he 
nevertheless  tried,  with  glad  modesty,  to  testify  his 
esteem  for  the  most  deserving  men  of  his  country, 
among  whom,  before  all  others,  the  admirable  Justus 
Moser  claims  especial  mention.  The  Uttle  essays  on 
political  subjects  by  this  incomparable  man  had  been 
printed  some  years  before  in  the  Osnaburg  IrUMi- 
genzbldtter,  and  made  known  to  me  through  Herder, 
who  overlooked  nothing  of  worth  that  appeared  in  his 
time,  especially  if  in  print.  Moser's  daughter,  Frau 
von  Voigt,  was  occupied  in  collecting  these  scattered 
papers.  We  had  scarcely  patience  to  wait  for  their 
publication;  and  I  placed  myself  in  commimication 
with  her,  to  assure  her,  with  sincere  interest,  that  the 
essays,  which,  both  in  matter  and  form,  had  been  ad- 
dressed only  to  a  limited  circle,  would  be  useful  and 
beneficial  everywhere.  She  and  her  father  received 
these  assurances  from  a  stranger,  not  altogether  un- 
known, in  the  kindest  manner ;  since  an  anxiety  which 
they  had  felt  was  thus  preliminarily  removed. 

What  is  in  the  highest  degree  remarkable  and  com- 
mendable in  these  little  essays,  all  of  which,  being 
composed  in  one  spirit,  form  together  a  perfect  whole, 
is  the  very  intimate  knowledge  they  display  of  the 
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whole  civil  state  of  man.  We  see  a  system  resting 
upon  the  past,  and  still  in  vigorous  exi»teiice.  Go  the 
cue  hand,  there  is  a  firm  adherence  to  tmditioii;  on 
the  other,  movemeut  and  change  which  cannot  be  pre* 
vented.  Here  alarm  is  felt  at  a  useful  novelty  ;  there 
pleasure  in  what  is  new,  although  it  be  useless,  or  even 
injurious.  With  what  freedom  from  prejudice  the 
author  explains  the  relative  position  uf  dilTf.reut  ranks, 
and  the  connection  iu  which  cities,  towns,  and  villages 
mutually  stand  1  We  learn  their  prerogatives,  together 
with  the  legal  grounds  of  them :  we  are  told  where  the 
main  capital  of  the  state  is  invested,  and  what  interest 
it  yields.  We  see  projierty  and  its  advantages  on  the 
one  hand ;  on  the  other,  taxes  and  disadvantages  of  vari- 
ous kinds ;  and  then  the  numerous  branches  of  intlustry  ; 
and  in  all  tliis  jjast  and  present  times  are  contrasted. 

Osnaburg,  as  a  memlitu-  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  we 
are  told,  had  in  the  earlier  periods  an  extensive  and 
active  commerce*  According  to  the  circumstances  of 
those  times,  it  had  a  remarkable  and  line  situation  r  it 
could  receive  the  produce  of  the  country,  and  was  not 
too  far  removed  from  the  sea  to  transiwrt  it  in  its  own 
ships.  But  now,  in  later  times,  it  lies  deep  in  the 
interior,  and  is  gradually  removed  and  shut  out  from 
the  sea-tratle.  How  this  has  occurred,  is  explained  in 
all  its  bearings.  The  coutlict  between  Englaml  and  the 
coasts,  and  of  tlie  havens  with  the  interior,  is  men- 
tioned ;  here  are  set  forth  the  great  advantages  of  those 
who  live  on  the  seaside,  and  dehlierate  plans  are  pro- 
posed for  enabling  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  to 
obtain  similar  advantage^i.  We  then  learn  a  gre^t  deal 
about  tmdes  and  handicrafts,  and  how  these  have  been 
outstripped  by  manufactures,  and  undermined  by  shop- 
keeping  :  decline  is  pointed  out  as  the  restil|  of  various 
causes,  and  this  result,  in  its  turn,  as  the  cause  of  a 
further  decline,  in  an  endless  circle,  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  unravel ;  yet  it  is  so  clearly  set  forth  by  the 
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vigilant  citizen,  that  one  fancies  one  can  see  the  way  to 
escape  from  it.  The  author  throughout  displays  the 
clearest  insight  into  the  most  minute  circumstances. 
His  proposals,  his  counsel  —  nothing  is  drawn  from  the 
air,  and  yet  they  are  often  impracticable,  on  which 
account  he  calls  his  collection  **  patriotic  fancies ;  *  al- 
though everything  in  it  is  based  on  the  actual  and  the 
possible. 

But  as  everything  in  public  life  is  influenced  by 
domestic  condition,  this  especially  engages  his  atten- 
tion. As  objects,  both  of  his  serious  and  sportive  re- 
flections, we  find  the  changes  in  manners  and  customs, 
dress,  diet,  domestic  life,  and  education.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  indicate  everything  which  exists  in  the 
civil  and  social  world,  to  exhaust  the  list  of  subjects 
which  he  discusses.  And  his  treatment  of  them  is 
admirable.  A  thorough  man  of  business  discourses 
with  the  people  in  weekly  papers,  respecting  whatever 
a  wise  and  beneficent  government  undertakes  or  carries 
out,  that  he  may  bring  it  to  their  comprehension  in  its 
true  Hght.  This  is  by  no  means  done  in  a  learned 
manner,  but  in  those  varied  forms  which  may  be  called 
poetic,  and  which,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  must 
certainly  be  considered  rhetorical  He  rises  at  all 
times  above  liis  subject,  and  understands  how  to  give  a 
cheerful  view  of  the  most  serious  subjects ;  now  half- 
concealed  behind  this  or  that  mask,  now  speaking  in 
his  own  person,  always  complete  and  exhausting  his 
subject,  at  the  same  time  always  in  good  humour; 
more  or  less  ironical,  thoroughly  to  the  purpose,  honest, 
well-meaning,  sometimes  rough  and  vehement;  —  and 
all  this  so  well  regulated,  that  the  spirit,  understanding, 
facility,  skill,  taste,  and  character  of  the  author  cannot 
but  be  admired.  In  the  choice  of  subjects  of  general 
utility,  deep  insight,  enlarged  views,  happy  treatment, 
profound  yet  cheerful  humour,  I  know  no  one  to  whom 
I  can  compare  him  but  Franklin. 
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Such  a  man  had  an  imposing  effect  upon  us,  and  the 
greatest  influence  on  a  youthful  generation,  which 
demanded  something  sound,  and  stood  ready  to  appre- 
ciate it.  We  thought  we  could  adapt  ourselves  to  the 
form  of  his  exposition ;  but  who  could  hope  to  make 
himself  master  of  so  rich  an  entertainment,  and  to 
handle  the  most  immanageable  subjects  with  so  much 
ease? 

But  this  is  our  fairest  and  sweetest  illusion, — which 
we  must  not  forego,  however  much  pain  it  may  cause 
us  through  hfe,  —  that  we  would,  where  possible,  appro- 
priate to  ourselves,  nay,  even  reproduce  and  exhibit  as 
our  own,  that  which  we  prize  and  honour  in  others. 


FOURTEENTH   BOOK 

With  the  movement  which  was  spreading  among 
the  public,  now  arose  another  of  greater  importance 
pethaps  to  the  author,  as  it  took  place  in  his  immedi- 
ate circle. 

His  early  friends,  who  had  read  in  manuscript  those 
poetical  compositions  which  were  now  creating  so  much 
sensation,  and  therefore  regarded  them  almost  as  their 
own,  gloried  in  a  success  which  they  had  boldly 
enough  predicted.  This  number  was  augmented  by 
new  adherents,  especially  by  such  as  felt  conscious  of 
a  creative  power  in  themselves,  or  were  desirous  of 
calling  one  forth  and  cultivating  it. 

Among  the  former,  Lenz  was  the  most  active;  and 
he  deported  himself  strangely  enough.  I  have  already 
sketched  the  outward  appearance  of  this  remarkable 
mortal,  and  have  touched  affectionately  on  his  talent 
for  humour.  I  will  now  speak  of  his  character,  in  its 
results  rather  than  descriptively ;  because  it  would  be 
impossible  to  follow  him  through  the  mazy  course  of 
his  life,  and  to  transfer  to  these  pages  a  full  exhibition 
of  his  pecuharitiea 

Generally  known  is  that  self-torture,  which,  in  the 
lack  of  all  outward  grievances,  had  now  become  fash- 
ionable and  which  disturbed  the  very  best  minds. 
That  which  gives  but  a  transient  pain  to  ordinary  men, 
who  never  meditate  on  that  which  they  seek  to  banish 
from  their  minds,  was,  by  the  better  order,  acutely 
observed,  regarded,  and  recorded  in  books,  letters,  and 
diariea      But   now  men   united   the   strictest   moral 
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requisitions  on  themselves  and  others  with  an  exces- 
sive negligeoce  in  action ;  and  vague  notions  arising 
from  this  half-seH<kno\vlt!dge  misled  them  into  the 
strangest  habits  and  out-of-the-way  practices.  But 
this  painful  work  of  sell-contemphition  was  justified  by 
the  rising  empirical  psychology*,  which,  while  it  was 
not  exactly  willing  to  pronounce  eveiything  that  pro- 
duces  inward  disquiet  to  be  wicked  and  objectionable, 
still  could  not  give  it  an  unconditional  approval ;  and 
thus  was  originated  an  eternal  and  ioappeasable  con- 
test. In  carrying  on  and  sustaining  this  conllict,  Lenz 
surpassed  all  the  other  idlers  and  dabblers  who  were 
occupied  in  mining  into  their  own  souls ;  and  thus  he 
suffered  from  the  nniversal  tendency  of  tlie  times, 
which  was  said  to  have  been  let  loose  by  Werther: 
but  a  pei'sonal  |>eeuliarity  distinguished  him  from  all 
the  rest  While  they  were  nDdeniably  frank  and 
honest  creatures,  be  had  a  decided  inclination  to  in- 
trigue, and,  indeed,  to  intrigue  for  its  own  sake,  with- 
out having  in  view  any  special  c^bject,  —  any  reasonable, 
attainable,  personal  object.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
always  his  custom  to  propose  to  himself  something 
wliimsicah  which  served,  for  that  very  re^ison,  to  keep 
him  constantly  occupied.  In  this  way  all  hia  life  long 
his  imagination  made  him  act  a  false  part ;  his  love,  as 
well  as  his  hate,  w^as  imaginary;  he  dealt  with  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  in  a  wilful  manner,  so  as  always 
to  have  something  to  do.  He  endeavoured  to  give 
reality  to  his  syntpathies  and  antipathies  by  the  most 
perverse  means,  ami  ahvays  himself  destroyed  his  own 
work.  Thus  he  never  benefit e^i  any  one  he  loved,  and 
never  injured  any  one  he  bated.  In  general  he  seemed 
to  sin  only  to  punish  himself,  and  to  intrigue  for  no 
purpose  but  to  graft  a  new  fable  upon  an  old  one. 

His  talent,  in  wliicb  tenderness,  facUity,  and  subtlety 
rivalled  each  other,  proceeded  from  a  real  depth, — 
from  an  inexhaustible  creative  power,  —  but  was  thor- 
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oughly  morbid  with  all  its  beauty*  Such  qualities  ai« 
precisely  the  most  diihcult  to  judge.  It  is  impoesibk 
to  overlook  grent  features  in  his  works :  a  lovely  t«tt- 
demess  steals  along  through  pieces  of  caricature  so 
odd  and  so  silly  that  they  cnn  hardly  be  pardoned, 
eveu  in  a  humour  so  thorough  and  unassuming,  and 
such  a  genuine  comic  talent  His  days  were  made  up 
of  mere  nothings,  to  which  his  nimble  fancy  could  ever  M 
give  a  meaning ;  and  he  was  the  t»etter  able  to  squander  f 
hours  away,  since,  with  a  happy  memory,  the  time 
which  he  did  employ  in  reading  was  always  fruitful, 
and  enriched  his  original  mode  of  thought  vnth  various 
materials. 

He  had  been  sent  to  Strasburg  T\ith  some  Livonian 
gentlemen,  and  a  more  unfortunate  choice  of  a  Mentor  I 
could   not  have   been   made.     The  elder  baron   went 
back  for  a  time  to  his  native  country,  and  left  behind 
him  a  lady  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached.     In 
order  to  keep  at  a  distance  the  second  brother,  who 
was  playing  court  to  the  same  lady,  as  well  as  other  \ 
lovers,  and  to  preserve  the  precious  heart  for  his  absent  | 
friend,  Lenz  determined  either  to  feign  that  he  had  j 
fallen  in  love  with  the  beauty,  or,  if  you  please,  actually 
to  do  80,     He  carried  through  this  plan  with  the  most  | 
obstinate  adherence  to  the  ideal  he  had  formed  of  her,  J 
without   being  aware  that  he,  as  well  as  the  others,  i 
only  served  her  for  jest  and  pastime.     So  much  the 
better  for  him !     For  him,  too,  it  was  nothing  but  a  - 
game,  which  could  only  be  kept  up  by  her  meeting , 
him  in  the  same  spirit,  now  attracting  Mm,  now  repel- 1 
ling  him,  now  encouraging  him,  and  now  shghting  Idm. 
We  may  be  sure,  that,  if  he  had  become  aware  of  the 
way  the  affair  sometimes  went  on,  he  would,  with  great . 
delight,  have  congratulated  himself  on  the  discovery. 

As  for  the  rest,  he,  like  his  pupils,  lived  mostly  with 
officers  of  the  garrison  ;  and  thus  the  strange  notions  he 
afterward  brought  out  in  his  comedy  *'  Die  Soldaten " 
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(•*  The  Soldiers  ")  probably  originated*  At.  any  rate, 
this  early  acqiiaiotauce  with  military  men  had  on  him 
the  peculiar  eftect,  that  he  forthwith  fancied  himself  a 
great  judge  of  mihtary  matters.  And  yet  from  time 
to  time  he  really  studied  the  subject  in  detail  with 
such  effect,  that  some  years  afterward  he  prepared  a 
long  memorial  to  the  French  minister  of  w^ar,  from 
which  he  promised  himself  the  best  results.  The 
faults  of  the  department  wx^re  tolerably  well  pointed 
out ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  remedies  were  ridic- 
ulous anil  iuipracticable.  However,  he  cherished  a 
conviction  that  he  shuuhl  by  this  niciins  gain  great  influ- 
enc^e  at  court,  and  was  anything  Imt  grateful  to  those 
of  his  friends  who,  partly  by  reasoning,  and  partly  by 
active  opposition,  compelled  him  to  suppress,  and  after- 
ward to  bum,  this  fantastic  work,  after  it  had  been 
fair-copied,  put  under  cover  with  a  letter,  and  formally 
addressed. 

First  of  all  by  word  of  mouth,  and  afterward  by 
letter,  he  had  confided  to  me  all  the  mazes  of  his  tor- 
tuous movements  with  regard  to  the  lady  above  men- 
tionecL  Tlie  poetry  which  he  could  infuse  into  the 
commonest  incidents  often  astunished  me;  so  that  I 
urged  hira  to  employ  his  talents  in  turning  the  essence 
of  this  long-winded  adventure  to  account,  and  to  make 
a  Httle  romance  out  of  it.  But  that  was  not  in  his 
line:  he  could  only  succeed  when  he  poured  himself 
out  for  ever  upon  details,  and  span  an  endless  thread 
without  any  purposa  Perhaps  it  will  be  possible, 
at  a  future  time,  to  deduce  from  these  premises  some 
account  of  his  hfe  up  to  the  time  that  he  became  a 
lunatic  At  present  I  confine  myself  to  what  is  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  subject  in  hand. 

Hardly  had  "  Gutz  von  Berlichingen ''  aptmared,  when 
Lenz  sent  me  a  prolix  essay  written  on  small  draught- 
paper,  such  as  he  commonly  used,  without  leaving  the 
least  margin,  either  at  the  top,  the  bottom,  or  the  sides. 
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It  was  entitled,  '*  Ueber  unsere  Eho  **  («  On  our 
riage  *'),  aod,  were  it  still  in  existence,  might  euligli 
us  much  more  now  than  it  then  did  me,  when  I 
as  yet  in  the  dark  as  to  Mm  and  his  character.  The 
leading  purpose  of  this  long  manuscript  was,  to  com- 
pare my  talent  with  his  own ;  now  he  seemed  to  make 
himself  inferior  to  me,  now  to  represent  himself  aa  my 
equal ;  but  it  was  all  done  with  such  humourous  and 
neat  turns  of  expression,  that  I  gladly  received  the 
view  he  intended  to  convey,  and  all  the  more  so  as  I 
did,  in  fact,  rate  very  high  the  gifts  he  possessed,  and 
was  always  urging  him  to  concentrate  himself  out  of 
his  aimless  ramhling,  and  to  use  his  natuml  capacities 
with  florae  artistical  control.  I  replied  in  the  most 
frieDdly  way  to  this  conlidential  communication  ;  and» 
as  he  had  enconraged  tlie  greatest  intimacy  between  us 
(as  the  whimsical  title  indicates),  ttom  that  time  for- 
ward I  made  known  to  him  everything  I  had  either 
finished  or  designed.  In  return  he  successively  sent 
me  his  manuscripts:  "  Der  Hofmeister"  ("Private 
Tutor '"),  **  I>er  Neue  Menoza  **  (*'  The  New  Meuoza  "), 
**Die  Soldaten"  ("The  Soldiers"),  the  imitations  of 
Plautus,  and  the  translation  from  the  English  which 
1  have  before  spfjken  of  as  forming  the  supplement  to 
his  remarks  on  tlie  theatre. 

While  reading  the  latter,  I  waa  somewhat  struck  to 
find  him  in  a  laconic  preface  speaking  in  such  a  way 
as  to  convey  the  idea  that  this  essay,  which  contained 
a  vehement  attack  upon  the  regular  theatre,  liad,  many 
years  before,  been  read  to  a  society  of  the  friends  of 
hterature  at  a  time*  in  short,  when  "Gotz"  was  not 
yet  written.  Tliat  there  should  have  been  among 
Lenz's  acquaint-ances  at  Strasburg  a  literar}^  circle  of 
which  I  was  ignorant  seemeAl  somewhat  problematical: 
however,  I  let  it  pass»  and  soon  procured  pubhshert 
for  this  and  his  other  writings,  without  having  the 
least  suspicion  that  he  had  selected  me  as  the  chief 
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object  of  his  faucilul  hatred,  and  as  the  mark  of  an  odd 
and  whimsical  persecution. 

In  pasaing,  I  will,  for  the  sake  of  the  sequel,  just 
mentiou  a  good  feDow,  who,  though  of  no  extraordinary 
gifts,  was  yet  one  of  our  number.  He  was  caDed 
Wagner,  and  was  first  a  member  of  our  Strashuig 
society,  and  then  of  that  at  Fninkfoit,  —  a  man  not 
without  spirit,  talent,  and  education.  He  appeared  to 
be  a  striving  sort  of  person,  and  was  therefore  welcome. 
He,  too,  attached  himself  to  me ;  and,  as  I  made  no 
secret  of  my  plans,  I  showed  to  Iiini  as  well  as  others 
my  sketch  of  the  Fauat,  especially  the  catastrophe  of 
Gretchen.  He  caught  op  the  idea,  and  used  it  for  a 
tragedy,  "  Die  Kindesniorderin  "  ("The  Infanticide**). 
It  was  the  first  time  that  auy  one  had  stolen  from  me 
any  of  my  plana.  It  vexed  me,  though  I  bore  him  no 
ill  will  on  that  account.  Since  then  I  have  often 
enough  snfi'ered  such  robl>eries  and  anticipations  of 
my  thoughts;  and  with  my  dilatoriness,  and  habit 
of  gossiping  about  the  many  things  that  I  w^as  ever 
planning  and  imagining,  I  had  no  right  to  complain. 

It,  on  account  of  tlie  gi-eat  effect  which  contrasts 
produce,  orators  and  poi*t8  gladly  make  use  of  them, 
even  at  the  exiK^nse  of  seeking  them  out  and  bringing 
them  from  a  distance,  it  must  he  the  more  agreeable  to 
the  present  writer  that  such  a  decided  contrast  presents 
itself,  in  his  speaking  of  Klinger  after  Leny-  They 
were  contemporaries,  and  in  youth  laboured  together. 
But  Lenz,  as  a  transient  meteor,  jiassed  but  for  a 
moment  over  the  horizon  of  German  literature,  and 
suddenly  vanished  without  leaving  any  trace  behind, 
Klinger,  on  the  other  hand,  has  maintained  his  position 
up  to  the  present  time  as  an  author  of  influence,  and 
an  active  man  of  business.  Of  him  I  will  now  speak, 
as  far  as  it  is  necessary,  without  following  auy  farther 
a  comparison  which  suggests  itself ;  for  it  has  not  been 
in  secret  that  he  has  accomplished  so  much  and  exer- 
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GiBed  80  great  an  influence,  but  both  his  works  and 
Ms  influence  are  still  remeniWred  far  and  near^  and  are 
highly  esteemed  and  appreciated. 

Klinger's  exterior  —  for  I  always  like  best  to  begin 
with  this  —  was  very  prepossessing.  Nature  had  given 
him  a  tall,  slender,  well-buDt  form,  and  regular  fea- 
tures. He  was  careful  of  his  appearance,  always  dressed 
neatly,  and  might  justly  have  passed  for  the  smartest 
member  of  our  little  society.  His  manners  were  neither 
forward  nor  repulsive,  and,  when  not  agitated  by  an 
inward  storm,  mild  and  gentle. 

In  girls  we  love  what  they  are,  but  in  young  men 
what  they  promise  to  be ;  and  thus  I  was  Klinger^s 
friend  as  soon  as  I  made  his  acquaintance.  He  recom- 
mended himself  by  a  pure  good  mature,  and  an  nnmi^ 
takable  decisiou  of  character  won  him  confidence.  From 
youth  upward,  everything  had  tended  to  incline  Mm 
to  seriousness.  Together  with  a  beautiful  aud  excel- 
lent sister,  he  had  to  provide  for  a  mother,  who  in  her 
widowhood  had  need  of  such  children  for  her  support* 
He  had  made  himself  everything  that  he  was,  so  that 
no  one  could  find  fault  with  a  trait  of  proud  independ- 
ence which  was  apparent  in  his  bearing.  Strong, 
natural  talents,  such  as  are  common  to  all  well-endowed 
men,  a  facile  power  of  apprehension,  an  excellent 
memory,  and  great  fluency  of  speech,  he  possessed 
in  a  high  degree ;  but  he  appeared  to  regard  all  these 
as  of  less  value  than  the  tirmness  and  perseverance 
which  were  likewise  innate  with  him,  and  which  cir- 
cumstances had  abundantly  strengthened. 

To  a  young  man  of  such  a  character,  the  works  of 
Rousseau  were  especially  attractive,  "  Eraile "  was 
his  chief  text-book ;  and  its  sentiments,  as  they  had  a 
universal  influence  over  the  cultivated  world,  were 
peculiarly  fruitful  vnth  him,  and  influenced  him  more 
than  others.  For  he,  too,  was  a  child  of  nature,  —  he; 
too,  had  worked  his  way  upward.     What  others  had 
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been  compelled  to  cast  away,  he  had  never  poesessed : 
relations  of  society  from  which  they  would  have  to 
emaoeipate  themselves  had  never  fettered  him.  Thus 
might  he  he  regarded  as  one  of  the  purest  disciples  of 
that  gospel  of  nature ;  and,  in  view  of  liis  own  ]^)erse- 
vering  efforts  and  his  conduct  as  a  man  and  son,  he 
might  well  exclaim,  "All  is  good  as  it  comes  from  the 
hands  of  nature r*  But  the  conclusion,  "All  is  cor- 
rupted in  the  hands  of  man ! "  was  also  forced  upon 
him  by  adverse  experience.  It  wa^  not  with  himself 
that  he  had  to  struggle,  but  beyond  and  out  of  liimself 
with  the  conventional  world,  from  whose  fetters  the 
Citizen  of  Geneva  designed  to  set  us  free.  And  as 
from  the  circnmstances  of  his  youth  the  struggle  he 
had  to  undergo  had  often  been  ditlicult  and  painful, 
he  had  been  driven  back  upon  himself  too  violently 
to  attain  a  thoroughly  serene  and  joyous  development. 
On  the  contrary,  aa  he  had  had  to  iofcs  his  way  against 
an  opposing  world,  a  trait  of  bitterness  had  crept  into 
his  character,  which  he  afterward  in  some  degree  fed 
and  cheiished,  hut  for  the  most  part  strove  against  and 
conquered. 

His  works,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  recall  them,  be- 
speak a  strong  understanding,  an  upright  mind,  an 
active  imagination,  a  ready  perception  of  the  varietiea 
af  human  nature,  and  a  characteristic  imitation  of 
generic  differences.  His  girls  and  boys  are  open  and 
amiable,  his  youths  ardent,  his  men  plain  and  intelli- 
gent,  the  personages  whom  he  paints  in  an  unfavour- 
able Ught  are  not  overdmwn ;  he  is  not  wanting  in 
cheerfulness  and  good  humour,  in  wit  and  happy  no* 
tious ;  allegories  and  syml*ols  are  at  his  command ;  he 
can  entertain  and  please  us ;  and  the  enjoyment  would 
be  still  purer  if  he  did  not  here  and  there  mar.  both 
far  himaelf  and  us,  his  gay,  pointed  jesting  by  a  touch 
of  bitterness.  Yet  this  it  is  which  makes  him  what 
he  is.     The  modes  of  Uving  and  of  writing  become  as 
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varied  as  they  are,  from  the  fact  that  every  one  wavers 
theoretically  between  knowledge  and  error,  and  practi- 
cally between  creation  and  destruction. 

Elinger  should  be  classed  with  those  who  have 
formed  themselves  for  the  world,  out  of  themselves, 
out  of  their  own  souls  and  understandings.  Because 
this  takes  place  in  and  among  a  greater  mass,  and 
because  among  themselves  they  use,  with  power  and 
effect,  an  intelligible  language  flowing  out  of  universal 
nature  and  popular  peculiarities,  such  men  always  cher- 
ish a  warm  hostility  to  all  forms  of  the  schools,  espec- 
ially if  these  forms,  separated  from  their  living  origin, 
have  degenerated  into  phrases,  and  have  thus  lost 
altogether  their  first  fresh  significanca  Such  men 
almost  invariably  declare  war  against  new  opinions, 
views,  and  systems,  as  well  as  against  new  events  and 
rising  men  of  importance  who  announce  or  produce 
great  changes.  They  are,  however,  not  so  much  to 
blame  on  this  account:  their  opposition  is  not  un- 
natural when  they  see  all  that  which  they  are  indebted 
to  for  their  own  existence  and  culture  menaced  with 
ruin  and  in  great  danger. 

In  an  energetic  character,  this  adherence  to  its  own 
views  becomes  the  more  worthy  of  respect  when  it 
has  been  maintained  throughout  a  life  in  the  world 
and  in  affairs,  and  when  a  mode  of  dealing  with  cur- 
rent events,  which  to  many  might  seem  rough  and 
arbitrary,  being  employed  at  the  right  time,  has  led 
surely  to  the  desired  end.  This  was  the  case  with 
Klinger :  without  pliability  (which  was  never  the  virtue 
of  the  born  citizen  of  the  empire  ^ )  he  had  nevertheless 
risen,  steadily  and  honourably,  to  posts  of  great  impor- 
tance, had  managed  to  maintain  his  position,  and,  as 
he  advanced  in  the  approbation  and  favour  of  his 
highest  patrons,  never  forgot  his  old  friends,  or  the 
path  he  had  left  behind.     Indeed,  through  all  degrees 

^  That  ia  to  say,  a  native  of  one  ol  Uie  imperUJ  oitieSb 
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of  absence  and  separation,  he  laboured  pertmaciously 
to  preserve  the  most  complete  constancy  of  remem- 
brance ;  and  it  certainly  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that 
in  his  coat  of  arms,  though  adorned  by  the  badges  of 
several  orders,  he,  hke  another  Willigis,  did  not  dis- 
dain to  perpetuate  the  tokens  of  his  early  life. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  formed  a  connection  with 
Lavater.  Passages  of  my  "  Letter  of  a  Pfisior  to  his  Col- 
leagues" had  greatly  struck  him,  for  much  of  it  agreed 
perfectly  with  his  own  views.  With  his  never-tiriug 
activity,  our  correspondence  soon  became  lively.  At 
the  time  it  commenced,  he  was  making  prepamtions 
for  his  lai*ger  work  on  Physiognomy,  the  introductioD 
to  which  had  already  been  laid  liefore  the  pubUc.  He 
csalled  on  all  the  world  to  send  him  drawings  and 
outhnes,  and  especially  representations  of  Christ ;  and, 
although  I  could  do  as  good  as  nothing  in  this  way, 
he  nevertheless  insisted  on  my  sending  him  a  sketch 
of  the  Saviour  such  as  I  imagined  1dm  to  look.  Such 
demands  for  the  impossible  gave  occasion  for  jests  of 
many  kinds,  for  I  had  no  other  way  of  defending  my- 
self against  his  peculiarities  but  by  bringing  forward 
my  own. 

The  number  of  those  who  had  no  faith  in  Physiog- 
nomy, or,  at  least,  regarded  it  as  uncertain  and  deceit- 
ful, was  very  great ;  and  several  who  had  a  liking  for 
Lavater  felt  a  desire  to  try  him,  and,  if  possible,  to 
play  him  a  trick.  He  had  ordered  of  a  painter  in 
Frankfort,  who  was  not  without  talent,  the  profiles  of 
several  well-known  persons,  Tjavater's  agent  ventured 
upon  the  jest  of  sending  Bahrdt  s  portrait  as  mine, 
which  soon  brought  back  a  merry  but  thundering  epistle, 
full  of  all  kinds  of  expletives,  and  asseverations  that 
this  was  not  my  picture,  —  together  with  everything 
that  on  such  an  o<:casiun  Lavater  would  naturally  have 
to  say  in  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  of  Physiognomy, 
My  true  likeness,  which  was  sent  afterward,  he  allowed 
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to  pass  more  readily;  but  even  here  the  oppositioii 
into  which  he  fell,  both  with  painters  and  with  indi- 
viduals, showed  itself  at  once.  The  former  could 
never  work  for  him  faithfully  and  sufficiently;  the 
latter,  whatever  excellences  they  might  have,  came 
always  too  far  short  of  the  idea  which  he  entertained 
of  humanity  and  of  men  to  prevent  his  being  some- 
what repelled  by  the  special  characteristics  which 
constitute  the  persouaUty  of  the  individual 

The  conception  of  Humanity  which  had  been  formed 
in  himself  and  in  his  own  humanity,  was  so  completely 
akin  to  the  living  image  of  Christ  which  he  cherished 
within  him,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  under- 
stand how  a  man  could  live  and  breathe  without  at 
the  same  time  being  a  Christian.  My  own  relation  to 
the  Christian  reUgion  lay  merely  in  my  sense  and  feel- 
ing, and  I  had  not  the  slightest  notion  of  that  physical 
affinity  to  which  Lavater  inclined.  I  was,  therefore, 
vexed  by  the  importunity  with  which  a  man  so  full 
of  mind  and  heart  attacked  me,  as  well  as  Mendelssohn 
and  others,  maintaining  that  every  one  must  either 
become  a  Christian  with  him,  a  Christian  of  his  sort, 
or  else  that  one  must  bring  him  over  to  one's  own 
way  of  thinking,  and  convince  him  of  precisely  that 
in  which  one  had  found  peace.  This  demand,  so  di- 
rectly opposed  to  that  Uberal  spirit  of  the  world  to 
which  I  was  more  and  more  tending,  did  not  have  the 
best  eflfect  upon  me.  All  unsuccessful  attempts  at 
conversion  leave  him  who  has  been  selected  for  a 
proselyte  stubborn  and  obdurate ;  and  this  was  espe- 
cially the  case  with  me  when  Lavater  at  last  came  out 
with  the  hard  dUemma,  —  "  Either  Christian  or  Athe- 
ist!" Upon  this  I  declared,  that,  if  he  would  not 
leave  me  my  own  Christianity  as  I  had  hitherto  cher- 
ished it,  I  could  readily  decide  for  Atheism,  particularly 
as  I  saw  that  nobody  knew  precisely  what  either  meant. 

This  correspondence,  vehement  as  it  was,  did  not 
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disturb  the  good  terms  we  were  oo,  Lavater  had  au 
incredible  patience,  pertiuacity,  and  euduraoce ;  he  was 
contident  in  bis  theory ;  and,  with  his  deternuned  plan 
to  propagate  his  convictions  in  the  world,  be  was  will- 
ing by  waiting  and  mildness  to  e fleet  what  he  could 
DOt  accomplish  by  force.  In  short,  he  belonged  to  the 
few  fortunate  men  whose  outward  vocation  perfectly 
harmonises  with  the  inner  one,  -and  whose  earliest  cul- 
ture, coinciding  in  all  poinis  with  their  subsequent  pur- 
suits, gives  a  natuml  development  to  their  faculties. 
Bom  with  the  most  dehcate  moral  susceptibilities,  he 
had  cliosen  for  himself  the  clerical  profession.  He  re- 
ceived the  necessary  instruction,  and  displayed  various 
talents,  but  without  inclining  to  that  degree  of  culture 
which  is  called  learned.  He  also,  though  born  so  long 
before,  had,  like  ourselves,  been  caught  by  the  spirit  of 
Freedom  and  Nature  which  belonged  to  the  time,  and 
which  whispered  flatteringly  in  every  ear,  **  You  have 
materials  and  sohd  pjwer  enough  within  yourself,  with- 
out much  outward  aid :  all  depends  upon  your  develop- 
ing them  properly/*  The  c^l>ligation  of  a  clergj^man  to 
work  upon  men  morally  in  the  ordinary  sense,  and  rehg- 
iously  in  the  higher  sense,  fully  coincided  with  hia 
mental  tendencies.  His  markal  impulse,  even  as  a 
youth,  was  to  impart  to  others,  and  to  excite  in  them, 
his  own  just  and  pious  sentiments ;  and  his  favourite 
occupation  was  the  oljservation  of  himself  and  of  his  fel- 
low men*  The  former  was  facilitated,  if  not  forced  upon 
him,  by  an  internal  sensitiveness ;  the  latter  by  a  keen 
glance,  which  cnukl  quickly  read  the  outward  expres- 
sioD,  Still,  lie  was  not  born  for  contemplation  :  prop- 
erly speaking,  the  gift  of  conveying  his  ideas  to 
Gibers  was  not  his.  But  he  felt  rather,  with  all  his 
powders,  impelled  to  activity,  to  action  ;  and  1  have  never 
knoiA'n  any  one  who  was  moi^  unceasingly  active  than 
ftvater*  But  because  our  inward  moral  nature  is  in- 
orated  in  outward  conditions,  whether  we  belong  to 
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a  family,  a  class,  a  guild,  a  city,  or  a  state,  he  was 
obliged,  in  his  desire  to  infiucDce  others,  to  come  into 
contact  with  all  these  external  things,  and  to  set  them 
in  motion.  Hence  arose  many  a  collision,  many  an 
entanglement,  especially  as  the  commonwealtli  of  which 
he  was  by  birth  a  member,  enjoyed,  under  the  most 
precise  and  accurately  defined  limits,  an  admirable 
hereditary  freedom.  The  republican  froih  his  boyhood 
is  accustomed  himself  to  think  and  to  converse  on  pub- 
lic affairs.  In  the  first  bloom  of  his  life  the  youth  sees 
the  period  approaching  when,  as  a  member  of  a  free 
corporation,  he  will  have  to  give  or  to  withhold  his 
vote.  If  he  vrishes  to  form  a  just  and  independent 
judgment,  he  must,  before  all  things,  convince  himself 
of  the  worth  of  his  fellow  citizens ;  he  must  learn  to 
know  them ;  he  must  inquire  into  their  sentiments  and 
their  capacities ;  and  thus,  in  aiming  to  read  others,  he 
becomes  intimate  with  his  own  bosom. 

Under  such  circumstances  Lavater  was  trained  early ; 
and  this  business  of  life  seems  to  have  occupied  him 
more  than  the  study  of  languages,  and  that  ana- 
lytic criticism  which  is  not  only  allied  to  that  study, 
but  is  its  foundation  as  well  as  its  aim.  In  later  years, 
when  his  attainments  and  his  views  had  reached  a 
boundless  comprehensiveness,  he  frequently  said,  both 
in  jest  and  in  earnest,  that  he  was  not  a  learned  man. 
It  is  precisely  to  this  want  of  deep  and  solid  learning 
that  we  must  ascribe  the  fact  that  he  adhered  to  the 
letter  of  the  Bible,  and  even  to  the  translation,  and 
found  in  it  nourishment,  and  assistance  enough  for  all 
that  he  sought  and  designed. 

Very  soon,  however,  this  circle  of  action  in  a  corpora- 
tion or  guild,  with  its  slow  movement,  became  too  nar- 
row for  the  quick  nature  of  its  occupant.  For  a  youth, 
to  be  upright  is  not  difficult;  and  a  pure  conscience 
revolts  at  the  wrong  of  which  it  is  still  innocent.  The 
oppressions  of  a  bailiff  {Landvogt)  lay  plain  before  the 
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eyes  of  the  citizens,  but  it  was  by  no  means  easy  to 
briog  him  to  justice,  Lavater,  having  associated  a  friend 
with  himself,  anonymously  threatened  the  guilty  bailiff. 
The  matter  became  notorious,  and  an  investigation  was 
rendered  necessary.  The  criminal  was  punished,  hut 
the  prompters  of  this  act  of  justice  wei-e  blamed  if  not 
abused.     In  a  well-ordered  state,  even  the  right  must 

_     not  be  brought  about  in  a  wrong  way. 

I  On  a  tour  which  Lavater  now  made  through  Ger- 
many, he  came  into  contact  with  educated  and  right 
thinking  men  ;  hut  that  sen'ed  only  to  confirm  his  pre- 
vious thoughts  and  convictions,  and  on  his  return  home 
»he  worked  from  his  own  resources  with  greater  freedom 
than  even  A  noble  and  good  man,  he  was  conscious 
wuthin  himself  of  a  lofty  conception  of  humanity;  and 
whatever  inexperience  contradicts  such  a  conception, 
—  all  the  undeniable  defects  whicli  remove  every  one 
from  perfection,  —  he  reconciled  by  his  idea  of  the 
Divinity  which  in  the  midst  of  ages  came  down  into 
human  nature  in  order  completely  to  restore  its  earlier 
image. 

So  much  hy  way  of  preface  on  the  tendencies  of  this 
eminent  man ;  and  now,  l>efore  all  things,  for  a  bright 
picture  of  our  meeting  and  personal  intercourse.  Our 
correspondence  had  not  long  been  carried  on,  when  he 
announced  to  me  and  to  others,  that  in  a  voyage  up  the 
Rhine,  which  he  was  about  to  undertake,  he  would  soon 
visit  Frankfort.  Immediately  there  arose  a  great  excite- 
ment in  our  world ;  all  were  curious  to  see  so  remark- 
able a  person  ;  many  hoped  to  profit  by  him  in  the  way 
of  moral  and  religious  culture ;  the  skeptics  prepared  to 
distinguish  themselves  by  grave  objections ;  the  con- 
ceited felt  sure  of  entangling  and  confounding  him  by 
arguments  in  which  they  had  sti-engthened  themselves, 

■  — in  short,  there  was  everything,  there  was  aU   the 

■  favour  and  disfavour,  which  await  a  distinguished  man 
who  intends  to  meddle  with  this  motley  world. 
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Our  first  meeting  was  hearty:  we  embraced  each 
other  in  the  most  friendly  way,  and  I  found  him  just 
like  what  I  had  seen  in  many  portraits  of  him.  I 
saw  hving  and  active  before  me  an  individual  quite 
unique,  and  distinguished  in  a  way  that  no  one  had 
seen  before  or  will  see  again.  Lavater,  on  the  con- 
trary, at  the  first  moment,  betrayed,  by  some  peculiar 
exclamations,  that  I  was  not  what  he  had  expected. 
Hereupon  I  assured  him,  with  the  realism  which  had 
been  born  in  me,  and  which  I  had  cultivated,  that,  as 
it  had  pleased  God  and  Nature  to  make  me  in  that 
fashion,  we  must  rest  content  with  it.  The  most  im- 
portant of  the  points  on  which  in  our  letters  we  had 
been  far  from  agreeing,  became  at  once  subjects  of  con- 
versation ;  but  we  had  not  time  to  discuss  them 
thoroughly,  and  something  occurred  to  me  that  I  had 
never  before  experienced. 

The  rest  of  us,  whenever  we  wish  to  speak  of  affairs 
of  the  soul  and  of  the  heart,  were  wont  to  withdraw 
from  the  crowd  and  even  from  all  society,  because  in 
the  many  modes  of  thinking,  and  the  different  degrees 
of  culture  among  men,  it  is  difficult  to  be  on  an  under- 
standing, even  with  a  few.  But  Lavater  was  of  a 
wholly  different  turn :  he  liked  to  extend  his  influence 
as  far  as  possible,  and  was  not  at  ease  except  in  a 
crowd,  for  the  instruction  and  entertainment  of  which 
he  possessed  an  especial  talent,  based  on  his  great  skill 
in  physiognomy.  He  had  a  wonderful  facility  of  dis- 
criminating persons  and  minds,  by  which  he  quiddy 
understood  the  mental  state  of  all  around  him.  When* 
ever,  therefore,  this  judgment  of  men  was  met  by  a 
sincere  confession,  a  true-hearted  inquiry,  he  was  able» 
from  the  abundance  of  his  internal  and  extemal  experi- 
ence, to  satisfy  every  one  with  an  appropriat«  anaweL 
The  deep  tenderness  of  his  look,  the  marked  sweetnem 
of  his  Ups,  and  even  the  honest  Swiss  dialect  which 
was  heard  through  his  High  German,  with  many  ©tbcr 
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things  that  distinguished  him,  immediately  placed  all 
whom  he  addressed  quite  at  their  ease.  Even  the 
slight  stoop  iu  his  carriage,  together  with  his  rather 
hollow  chest,  contributed  not  a  Httle  to  balance  in  the 
eyes  of  the  remainder  of  the  eompauy  the  weight  of  his 
commanding  presence.  Toward  presumption  and  arro- 
gance he  knew  how  to  demean  himself  mt\i  calmness 
and  address;  for,  while  seeming  to  yield,  he  would 
suddenly  bring  forward,  like  a  diamond-shield,  some 
grand  view,  of  which  his  narrow-minded  opponent 
would  never  have  thought :  and  at  the  same  time  he 
would  so  agreeably  moderate  the  hght  which  flowed 
from  it,  that  such  meu  felt  themselves  instructed  and 
convinced,  —  so  long  at  least  as  they  were  in  his  pres- 
ence Perhaps  with  many  the  impression  continued  to 
operate  long  afterward,  fur  even  conceited  men  are  also 
kindly:  it  is  only  necessary  by  gentle  iiiflnences  to 
soften  the  hard  shell  which  enclosas  the  fruitful  kerneL 

What  caused  him  the  gi'eatest  pain  was  the  presence 
of  persona  whose  outward  ugliness  must  irrevocably 
stamp  them  decided  enemies  of  his  theory  as  to  the 
significance  of  forms.  They  commonly  employed  a 
considerable  amount  of  common  sense,  and  other  gifts 
and  talents,  in  vehement  hostility  ami  paltry  doubts, 
to  weaken  a  doctrine  which  appeiired  offensive  to  their 
self-love ;  for  it  was  not  easy  to  find  any  one  so  mag- 
nanimous as  Socrates,  who  interpreter!  Ms  faun-like  ex- 
terior in  favour  of  an  ac<[uired  morahty.  To  Lavater 
the  hardness,  the  obduracy,  of  such  antagonists  was 
horrible  :  and  his  opposition  was  not  free  from  passion ; 
just  as  the  smelting-fire  must  attack  the  resisting  ore 
as  something  troublesome  and  hostile. 

In  such  a  case  a  confidential  conversation,  such  as 
might  appeal  to  our  own  cases  and  experience,  waa  not 
to  be  thought  of ;  however,  I  wm  much  instructed  by 
ob^<     '       the  ^^^^^^^Mft^p  ]  nien«  —  in- 

;  MTll^^^^^^^^^^B  1  position  was 
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wholly  different  from  his.  He  that  works  morally  loses 
none  of  his  efiforts,  for  there  comes  from  them  much 
more  fruit  than  the  parable  of  the  Sower  too  modestly 
represents.  But  he  whose  labours  are  artistic  faiLs 
utterly  in  every  work  that  is  not  recognised  as  a  work 
of  art.  From  this  it  may  be  judged  how  impatient  my 
dear  sympathising  readers  were  accustomed  to  make 
me,  and  for  what  reasons  I  had  such  a  great  dislike  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  them.  I  now  felt  but 
too  vividly  the  difiference  between  the  efTectiveness  of 
my  labours  and  those  of  Lavater.  His  prevailed 
while  he  was  present,  mine  when  I  was  absent.  Every 
one  who  at  a  distance  was  dissatisfied  with  him  became 
his  friend  when  they  met ;  and  every  one,  who,  judging 
by  my  work,  considered  me  amiable,  found  himself 
greatly  deceived  when  he  came  in  contact  with  a  man 
of  coldness  and  reserve. 

Merck,  who  had  just  come  over  from  Darmstadt^ 
acted  the  part  of  Mephistopheles,  especially  ridiculing 
the  importunities  of  the  women.  As  some  of  these 
were  closely  examining  the  apartments  which  had  been 
set  apart  for  the  prophet,  and,  above  all,  his  bed-cham- 
ber, the  wag  said  that  "  the  pious  souls  wished  to  see 
where  they  had  laid  the  Lord."  Nevertheless  he,  as 
well  as  the  others,  was  forced  to  let  himself  be  exor- 
cised. Lips,  who  accompanied  Lavater,  drew  his 
profile  as  completely  and  successfully  as  he  did  those 
of  other  men,  both  important  and  unimportant,  who 
were  to  be  heaped  together  in  the  great  work  on  Physi- 
ognomy. 

For  myself,  Lavater's  society  was  highly  influential 
and  instructive ;  for  his  pressing  incitements  to  action 
set  my  calm,  artistic,  contemplative  nature  into  motion, 
not  indeed  to  any  advantage  at  the  moment,  because 
the  circumstances  did  but  increase  the  distraction  which 
had  already  laid  hold  of  me.  Still,  so  many  things 
were  talked  about  between  us,  as  to  give  rise  to  the 
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most  earnest  desire  on  my  part  to  prolong  the  discus- 
eion.  Accordingly  I  deturmined  to  accompany  biui  if 
he  went  to  Eins ;  so  that,  shut  up  in  the  carriage 
and  separated  froiti  the  world,  we  iiiiglit  fi-eely  go  over 
those  subjects  whicli  hiy  nearest  to  both  our  hearts. 

Meanwhile  the  conversations  Wtween  Lavater  and 
Fraulein  Von  Klettenberg  were  to  me  exceedingly  in- 
teresting and  profitable.  Hero  two  decided  Oiristiang 
stood  iu  contrast  to  each  other,  and  it  was  quite  plain 
how  the  same  belief  may  take  a  diB'creiit  shaf*  accord- 
ing to  the  seutimeuts  of  ditlerent  j>ersons.  In  those 
tolerant  timea  it  was  often  enough  repeated,  that  e\*ery 
man  bad  his  own  religion  and  his  own  mode  of  worship. 
Although  I  did  not  maintain  this  exactly,  I  could,  in 
the  present  case,  perceive  that  men  and  women  need  a 
different  Saviour,  Friiulein  Von  Klettenberg  looked 
upon  hers  as  upon  a  lover  to  whom  one  yields  one's 
self  without  reserve,  concentrating  all  joy  and  ho]ie  on 
him  alone,  and  without  doubt  or  hesitation  confiding  to 
him  the  destiny  of  life.  Lavater,  on- the  other  hand, 
treated  his  as  a  friend,  to  l>e  imitated  lovingly  and  with- 
out envy,  whose  merits  be  recognised  and  %-alued  highly, 
and  whom,  for  that  very  retison^  he  strove  to  copy  and 
even  to  equal.  What  a  ditlerence  between  these  two 
iendencies,  which  in  general  exhibit  the  spiritual  ne- 
cessities of  the  two  sexes!  Hence  we  may  perhaps  ex- 
plain the  fact  that  men  of  more  delicate  feelii^^  liave 
so  often  turned  to  the  Mother  of  God  as  a  paragon  of 
female  beauty  and  virtue,  and,  hke  Sannazaro,  have 
dedicated  to  her  their  lives  aud  talents,  occasionally 
condescending  to  play  with  the  Divine  Infant. 

How  my  two  friends  stotxl  with  reganl  to  each  other, 
and  how  they  felt  toward  e-ach  other,  I  gathered,  not 
only  from  conversations  at  which  I  was  present,  but 
also  from  revelations  which  both  made  to  me  in  pri- 
vate. I  could  not  agree  entirely  with  either  j  for  my 
Christ  had  also  taken  a  form  of  his  own,  in  accordance 
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with  my  views.  Because  they  would  not  allow  Biiiie 
to  pass  at  all,  I  teased  them  with  all  sorts  of  paradoxes 
and  exaggerations,  and,  when  they  got  impatient,  left 
them  with  a  jest. 

The  contest  between  knowledge  and  faith  was  not 
yet  the  order  of  the  day,  but  the  two  words  and  the 
ideas  connected  with  them  occasionally  came  forward ; 
and  the  true  haters  of  the  world  maintained  that^  one 
was  as  httle  to  be  relied  on  as  the  other.  Accordingly 
I  took  pleasure  in  declaring  in  favour  of  both,  though 
without  being  able  to  gain  the  assent  of  my  friends. 
In  Faith,  I  said,  everything  depends  on  the  fact  of  be- 
lieving :  what  is  believed  is  perfectly  indifferent.  Faith 
is  a  profound  sense  of  security  in  regard  to  both  the 
present  and  the  future;  and  this  assurance  springs 
from  confidence  in  an  immense,  all-powerful,  and  in- 
scrutable Being.  The  firmness  of  this  confidence  is  the 
one  grand  point ;  but  what  we  think  of  this  Being  de- 
pends on  our  other  faculties,  or  even  on  circumstances, 
and  is  wholly  indifferent.  Faith  is  a  holy  vessel  into 
which  every  one  stands  ready  to  pour  his  feelings,  his 
understanding,  his  imagination,  as  perfectly  as  he  can. 
With  knowledge  it  is  directly  the  opposite.  There  the 
point  is,  not  whether  we  know,  but  what  we  know,  how 
much  we  know,  and  how  well  we  know  it.  Hence  it 
comes  that  men  may  dispute  about  knowledge,  because 
it  can  be  corrected,  widened,  and  contracted.  Knowl- 
edge begins  with  the  particular,  is  endless  and  formless, 
can  never  be  all  comprehended,  or  at  least  but  dreamily, 
and  thus  remains  exactly  the  opposite  of  Faith. 

Half-truths  of  this  kind,  and  the  errors  which  arise 
from  tliem,  may,  when  poetically  exhibited,  be  exciting 
and  entertaining ;  but  in  life  they  disturb  and  confuse 
conversation.  For  that  reason  I  was  glad  to  leave 
Lavater  alone  with  all  those  who  wished  to  be  edified 
through,  and  togetlier  with,  him,  a  deprivation  for 
which  I  was,  as  I  subsequently  found,  fully  compensated 
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by  the  journey  we  made  together  to  Ems,  Beauti- 
ful summer  weather  attended  us,  aud  Lftvater  was  gay 
and  most  amiable.  For,  though  of  a  religious  and 
moral  turn,  lie  was  by  no  meaua  narrow-minded,  and 
was  not  unmoved  wlien,  by  the  events  of  life,  those 
around  him  were  excited  to  cbeerfultiess  and  gaiety. 
He  was  sympathising,  spirited,  witty,  and  liked  the.  same 
qualities  in  uthers,  provided  that  they  were  kept  within 
the  bounds  which  his  delicate  sense  of  pnjpriety  pre- 
scribed. If  any  one  ventured  farther,  lie  used  to  clap 
him  on  tlie  shoulder,  and  by  a  hearty  "  Bmh  guti  !  ** 
would  call  the  rash  man  back  to  good  manners.  This 
journey  afforded  me  instruction  and  inspiration  of 
many  kinds,  which,  however,  contributed  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  his  character  rather  than  to  the  government  and 
culture  of  my  own.  At  Ems  I  saw  him  again  at  once 
aurroiuiiled  by  society  of  every  sort ;  and  I  went  hack 
to  Frankfort,  because  my  Httle  aflairs  were  in  such  a 
state  tbat  I  could  scarcely  absent  myseK  from  them 
at  all. 

But  I  was  not  destined  to  be  restored  so  speedily  to 
repose.  Based tiw  now  came  in  to  attract  me,  and 
touch  me  on  another  side.  A  more  decided  contrast 
could  not  be  found  than  that  between  these  tw^o  mem 
A  single  glance  at  Basedow  showed  the  difference* 
Lavater's  features  lay  open  to  the  ohsen-er ;  but  those 
of  Basedow  were  crowded  together,  and,  as  it  were, 
drawn  inward.  Lavatcr's  eye,  heneath  a  very  wide 
eyelid,  was  cle^r,  and  expressive  of  piety :  Basedow's 
wafl  deep  in  his  head,  small,  black,  sharp,  gleaming 
fi-om  under  bristly  brows ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
Lavater's  frontal  bone  was  edged  with  two  arch<is  of 
the  softest  brown  hair.  Basi:?dow's  strong,  rough  voice, 
quick,  sharp  expressions,  a  kind  of  sarcastic  laugh,  a 
rapid  ehaoge  of  subjects  in  conversation,  with  other 
peculiaritieH,  were  all  the  opposite  of  the  qnalities  and 
manners  by  which  Lavater  had  spoiled  us.     Basedow 
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was  also  much  sought  after  in  Frankfort,  and  his  great 
talents  were  admired ;  but  he  was  not  the  man,  either 
to  edify  souls  or  to  lead  them.  His  sole  office  was,  to 
give  a  better  cultivation  to  the  wide  field  he  had 
marked  out  for  himself,  so  that  Humanity  might  after^ 
ward  take  up  its  dwelling  in  it  with  greater  ease  and 
accordance  with  nature;  but  to  this  end  he  hastened 
even  too  directly. 

I  could  not  altogether  acquiesce  in  his  plans,  or 
even  get  a  clear  understanding  of  his  views.  I  was, 
of  course,  pleased  with  his  desire  of  making  all  instruc- 
tion living  and  natural :  his  wish,  too,  that  the  ancient 
languages  should  be  practised  on  present  objects,  ap- 
peared to  me  laudable ;  and  I  gladly  acknowledged  ail 
that  in  his  project  tended  to  the  promotion  of  activity 
and  a  fresher  view  of  the  world.  But  I  was  displeased 
that  the  illustrations  of  his  elementary  work  were  even 
more  distracting  than  its  subjects:  whereas,  in  the 
actual  world,  possible  things  alone  stand  together ;  and 
for  that  reason,  in  spite  of  all  variety  and  apparent 
confusion,  the  world  has  still  a  regularity  in  all  its 
parts.  Basedow's  elementary  work,  on  the  contrary, 
sunders  it  completely,  inasmuch  as  things  which  in  the 
world  never  are  combined,  are  here  put  together  on 
account  of  the  association  of  ideas ;  and  consequently 
the  book  is  without  even  those  palpable  methodical 
advantages  which  we  must  acknowledge  in  the  similar 
work  of  Amos  Comenius. 

But  the  conduct  of  Basedow  was  much  more  strange 
and  difficult  to  comprehend  than  his  doctrine.  The 
purpose  of  his  journey  was,  by  personal  influence,  to 
interest  the  public  in  his  philanthropic  enterprise,  and, 
indeed,  to  open,  not  only  hearts,  but  purses.  He  had 
the  power  of  speaking  grandly  and  convincingly  of  his 
scheme,  and  every  one  willingly  conceded  what  he 
asserted.  But  in  a  most  inexpUcable  way  he  pained 
the   feelings    of   the   very  men   whose   assistance  be 
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wished  to  gain ;  naj,  he  outraged  them  unnecessarily, 
through  his  inability  to  keep  hack  \m  opinions  and 
fancies  on  religious  subjects.  In  this  respect,  too, 
Basedow  ap|:*eare^i  the  very  opposite  of  La%iiter.  While 
the  latter  received  tbe  Bible  literally,  and  with  its 
whole  contents,  as  being  word  for  word  in  forc^e,  and 
applicable,  even  at  the  present  day,  the  former  had  the 
most  unquiet  itching  to  renovate  everything,  and  to 
remodel  both  the  doctrines  and  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Church  in  couforioity  with  some  o<ld  notions  of  his 
own.  Most  imprudently  he  showed  no  mercy  to  those 
conceptions  which  come  not  immediately  from  the 
Bible,  but  from  its  interpretatinn, — -all  thosti  expres- 
sions, technical  philosophical  terms,  or  sensible  tigiire«, 
with  whiidi  Councils  and  Fathers  of  the  Wmrch  had 
tried  to  explain  the  inexpressible,  or  to  confute  heretics. 
In  a  harsh  and  unwarrantable  way,  and  before  all  alike, 
he  declared  himself  tbe  sworn  enemy  of  the  Trinity, 
and  would  never  desist  from  arguing  against  this  uni- 
versally admitted  mystery*  I,  too,  had  to  suffer  a  good 
deal  from  this  kind  of  entertainment  in  private  con- 
versation, and  was  compelled  again  and  again  to  hsten 
to  his  tirades  about  the  *'  Hypostasis  '*  and  "  Ousia,"  as 
well  as  the  •*  Prosopon***  To  meet  them  all,  I  had 
recourse  to  the  weapons  of  paradox,  and,  soaring  even 
above  the  flight  of  his  opinions,  ventured  to  oppose  his 
rash  assertions  with  something  rasher  of  my  own* 
This  gave  a  new  excitement  to  my  mind ;  and  as  Base- 
dow was  much  more  extensively  i^ad,  and  had  more 
skill  in  the  fencing  tricks  of  disputation  than  a  fol- 
lower of  nature  like  myself,  I  hail  always  to  exert 
myself  the  mure,  the  more  important  were  the  points 
which  were  discussed  between  us. 

Such  a  splendid  opportunity  to  exercise,  if  not  to 
enlighten,  my  mind,  1  could  not  allow  to  pass  away 
in  a  hurry,  I  prevailed  un  my  father  and  friends  to 
manage    my   most  pressing   affairs,  and   now  set  off 
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again  from  Frankfort  in  the  company  of  Basedow. 
But  what  a  dillereuce  did  I  feel  when  I  recalled  the 
gentle  spirit  which  breathed  from  Lavater  1  Pure 
himself,  he  created  around  liim  a  pure  circle.  At  his 
side  one  became  like  a  maiden,  for  fear  of  presenting 
before  him  anything  repulsive.  Basedow,  on  the  con- 
trary, being  altugether  absorbed  iu  himself,  could  not 
pay  any  attention  to  his  external  appearance.  Hia 
ceaseless  smoking  of  wretched  tobacco  was  of  itself 
extremely  disagreeable,  especially  as  his  pipe  was  no 
Booner  out,  than  lie  brought  forth  a  dirtily  prepared 
kind  of  tinder,  which  took  fire  quickly,  but  gave  out  a 
horrid  stench,  and  every  time  poisoned  the  air  in^ufier- 
ably  with  the  first  whiff".  1  called  this  preparation  j 
"The  Basedoviau  Stench-tinder"  (stink-schwaram),  and  j 
declai-ed  that  it  ought  to  be  intrcduced  into  Natural  i 
History  under  tliis  name.  This  greatly  amused  him; 
and,  to  my  disgust,  he  minutely  explained  the  hated 
preparation,  taking  a  malicious  pleasure  in  my  a\*ersion 
from  it.  It  was  one  of  the  deeply  rooted,  disagreeable 
peculiarities  of  this  admirably  gifted  man,  that  he  was 
fond  of  teasing,  and  would  sting  the  most  dispassionate 
persona.  He  could  never  see  any  one  quiet,  but  would» 
in  a  hoarse  voice,  provoke  him  with  mocking  irony*  or 
put  him  to  confusion  by  an  unexpected  question,  and 
laughed  bitterly  when  he  had  gained  Ms  end ;  yet  he 
was  pleased  when  the  object  of  his  Jests  was  quick 
enough  to  collect  liimself,  and  gave  him  a  retort 

How  much  greater  was  now  my  lon^g  for  Lavater  I 
He,  too,  seemed  to  be  rejoicetl  when  he  saw  me  again, 
and  confided  to  me  much  that  he  had  learned,  espe- 
cially in  reference  to  the  various  characters  of  his  fel- 
low guests,  among  whom  he  had  already  succeeiled  in 
making  many  friends  and  disciples^     For  my  part  J 
found  here  several  old    acquaintances;    and  in  those 
whom   I  had  n(.»t  seen  for   many  years,  I  begsin  to 

ice  what  in  youth  long  remains  concealed  from  us, 
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namely,  that  men  grow  old  and  women  change.  The 
company  became  more  numerous  every  day.  There 
was  no  end  to  the  dancing ;  and  as,  in  the  two  princi- 
pal bath-houses,  people  came  into  pretty  close  contact, 
the  familiarity  led  to  many  a  practical  joka  Once  I 
disguised  myself  as  a  village  clergyman,  while  an  inti- 
mate friend  took  the  character  of  his  wife:  by  our 
excessive  and  troublesome  politeness,  we  were  tolera- 
bly amusing  to  the  elegant  society,  and  so  put  every 
one  into  good  humour.  Of  serenades  at  evening,  mid- 
night, and  morning,  there  was  no  lack ;  aud  we  juniors 
enjoyed  but  little  sleep. 

To  make  up  for  these  dissipations,  I  always  passed 
a  part  of  the  night  with  Basedow.  He  never  went  to 
bc^,  but  dictated  without  cessation.  Occasionally  he 
cast  himself  on  the  couch,  and  slumbered ;  while  his 
amanuensis  sat  quietly,  pen  in  hand,  ready  to  continue 
his  work  when  the  half-awakened  author  should  once 
again  give  free  course  to  his  thoughts.  All  this  took 
place  in  a  close,  confined  chamber,  filled  with  the 
fumes  of  tobacco  and  the  odious  tinder.  As  often  as  I 
was  disengaged  from  a  dance,  I  hastened  up  to  Base- 
dow, who  was  ready  at  once  to  speak  and  dispute  on 
any  question ;  and  when,  after  a  time,  I  hurried  again 
to  the  ballroom,  before  I  had  closed  the  door  behind 
me  he  would  resume  the  thread  of  his  essay  as  com- 
posedly as  if  he  had  been  engaged  with  nothing  else. 

We  also  made  together  many  excursions  into  the 
neighbourhood,  visiting  the  chdteaux,  especially  those 
of  noble  ladies,  who  were  everywhere  more  inclined 
than  the  men  to  receive  anything  laying  claim  to 
intellect  or  mind.  At  Nassau,  at  the  house  of  Frau 
von  Stein,  a  most  estimable  lady,  who  enjoyed  uni- 
versal respect,  we  found  a  large  company.  Frau  von 
Laroche  was  likewise  present,  and  there  was  no  lack 
of  young  ladies  and  children.  Here  Lavater  was 
doomed  to  be  put  to  many  a  physio^omical  tempta- 
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tioQ,  which  consisted  mainly  in  our  seeking  to  palm 
upon  him  the  accidents  of  cultivation  as  original 
forms ;  but  his  eye  was  too  sure  to  be  deceived.  I, 
too,  was  called  on  as  much  as  ever  to  maintain  the 
truth  of  the  "  Sorrows  of  Werther,"  and  to  name  the 
residence  of  Charlotte,  a  desire  which  I  declined  to 
gratify,  not  in  the  politest  manner.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  collected  the  children  around  me  in  order 
to  tell  them  very  wonderful  stories,  all  about  well- 
known  things,  in  which  I  had  the  great  advantage, 
that  no  member  of  my  circle  of  hearers  could  ask  me 
with  any  importunity  what  part  was  truth  and  what 
fiction. 

Basedow  affirmed  that  the  only  thing  necessary  was 
a  better  education  of  youth,  and  to  promote  this  end  be 
called  upon  the  higher  and  wealthy  classes  for  consid- 
erable contributions.  But  hardly  had  his  reasoning 
and  his  impassioned  eloquence  excited,  not  to  say,  won 
to  his  purpose,  the  sympathy  of  his  auditors,  when 
the  evil  anti-trinitarian  spirit  came  upon  him ;  so  that, 
without  the  least  sense  of  where  he  was,  he  broke  forth 
into  the  strangest  discourses,  which  in  his  own  opinion 
were  highly  religious,  but,  according  to  the  convictions 
of  those  around  him,  highly  blasphemous.  All  sought 
a  remedy  for  this  evil :  Lavater,  by  gentle  seriousness ; 
I,  by  jests,  leading  off  from  the  subject ;  and  the  ladies 
by  amusing  walks ;  but  harmony  could  not  be  restored. 
A  Christian  conversation,  such  as  had  been  expected 
from  the  presence  of  Lavater ;  a  discourse  on  education, 
such  as  had  been  anticipated  from  Basedow;  and  a 
sentimental  one,  for  which  it  was  thought  I  should  be 
ready,  —  all  were  at  once  disturbed  and  destroyed.  On 
our  return  home,  Lavater  reproached  him ;  but  I  pun* 
ished  him  in  a  humourous  way.  The  weather  was 
warm,  and  the  tobacco-smoke  had  perhaps  contributed 
to  the  dryness  of  Basedow's  palate :  he  was  dying  for 
a  glasfii  of  beer ;  and,  seeing  a  tavern  at  a  distance  on 
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he  eagerly  ordered  the  coachman  to  atop 
there.  But,  just  as  he  was  driving  up  to  the  door*  I 
called  out  to  him  loudly  aud  imperiously^  **  Go  on !  *' 
Basedow,  taken  by  surprise,  could  hardly  get  the  con- 
trary command  out  of  liis  husky  voice.  I  urged  the 
coach uian  more  vehemently,  and  he  obeyed  me.  Baae- 
dow  cursed  me,  and  was  ready  to  fall  on  me  with  his 
fists;  but  I  rephed  to  hiui  with  the  greatest  composure, 
"  Father,  be  c|uiet !  You  ought  to  thank  me.  Luckily 
you  didn't  see  the  l>eer-.Higu  !  It  was  two  triangles  put 
together  across  each  other.  Now,  you  commonly  get 
mad  about  one  triangle ;  and,  if  you  had  set  eyes  on 
two,  we  should  have  hat!  to  get  you  a  strait- jacket." 
This  joke  threw  him  into  a  tit  of  immoderate  laughter, 
in  the  iuter\^als  of  which  he  scolded  and  cursed  me; 
while  Lavater  exercised  Ids  patience  on  both  the  young 
fool  and  the  old  one. 

When,  in  the  middle  of  July,  Lavater  was  preparing 
to  depart,  Baseilow  thought  it  advantageous  to  join 
him ;  while  T  had  become  so  accustomed  to  this  rare 
society,  that  1  could  not  bring  myself  to  give  it  up. 
We  had  a  deUgbtful  journey  down  the  Ijihn:  it  was 
refre»«ihing  alike  to  heait  and  senses^  At  the  sight  of 
an  old  ruined  castle,  I  wrute  the  song  *'  Huch  auf  deni 
alten  Thurme  steht "  ("  High  on  the  ancient  Turret 
stands"), in  Lips's  album;  and, as  it  was  well  received, 
I  wrote,  after  my  evil  bal^it,  all  kinds  of  doggerel 
rhymes  and  comicaHties  on  the  succeeding  j>ages^  in 
order  to  destroy  the  impression.  I  rejoiced  to  see  the 
magnificent  Rhine  once  more,  and  was  delighted  with 
the  astonislunent  of  those  who  had  never  before  en- 
joyed this  splenditl  spectacle.  We  landed  at  Coblentz : 
wherever  we  went*  the  crowd  was  very  great ;  and 
each  of  the  three  excited  interest  and  curiosity.  Base- 
dow and  I  seemed  to  strive  which  could  behave  niost 
outrageously.  La\'ater  conducted  himself  rationally 
and   with  judgment,  only  he  could   not  conceal  hiB 
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favourite  opinions ;  and  thus  with  the  best  designs  he 
appeared  very  odd  to  all  men  of  mediocrity. 

I  have  preserved  the  memory  of  a  strange  dinner  at 
a  hotel  in  Coblentz,  in  some  doggerel  rhymes,  which 
will,  perhaps,  stand  with  all  their  kindred  in  my  New 
Edition.  I  sat  between  Lavater  and  Basedow;  the 
former  was  instructing  a  country  parson  on  the  myster- 
ies of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John ;  and  the  latter  was 
in  vain  endeavouring  to  prove,  to  an  obstinate  dancing- 
master,  that  baptism  was  an  obsolete  usage,  not  calcu- 
lated for  our  times.  As  we  were  going  on  to  Cologne, 
I  wrote  in  an  album,  — 

As  though  to  Emmaus,  on  their  ride, 
Storlike  you  might  have  seen  them, 

A  prophet  sat  on  either  side, 

The  worldly  child  between  them. 

Luckily  this  worldly  child  had  also  a  side  which 
was  turned  toward  the  heavenly,  and  which  was  now 
to  be  moved  in  a  way  wholly  peculiar.  While  in  Ems 
I  had  rejoiced  to  hear,  that,  in  Cologne,  we  should  find 
the  brothers  Jacobi,  who  with  other  eminent  men  had 
set  out  to  meet  and  show  attention  to  our  two  remark- 
able travellers.  On  my  part,  I  hoped  for  forgive- 
ness from  them  for  sundry  little  improprieties  which 
had  originated  in  the  great  love  of  mischief  that 
Herder's  keen  humour  had  excited  in  us.  The  letters 
and  poems  in  which  Gleim  and  George  Jacobi  publicly 
rejoiced  in  each  other,  had  given  us  opportunity  for  all 
sorts  of  sport ;  and  we  had  not  reflected  that  there  is 
just  as  much  self-conceit  in  giving  pain  to  others  when 
they  are  comfortable,  as  in  showing  an  excess  of  kind- 
ness to  one's  self  or  to  one's  friends.  By  this  means, 
a  certain  dissension  had  arisen  between  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Ehine,  of  so  slight  importance,  however,  that 
mediation  was  easy.  For  this  the  ladies  were  particu- 
larly well  adapted.     Sophia  Laroche  had  already  given 
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us  the  best  idea  of  the  noble  brothers.  Mile.  Fahlmer, 
who  had  come  to  Frankfort  from  Busseldorf,  and  who 
was  inthnate  witli  their  circle,  by  the  great  tendeiness 
of  her  sympathies,  and  the  uncommon  cultivation  of 
her  mind,  furnished  an  evidence  of  the  worth  of  the 
society  in  which  ^he  had  giovvn  up.  She  gradually  put 
us  to  shame  by  her  patience  with  our  harsh  UpiJer- 
Saxon  manner,  and  taught  us  forbearance  by  letting  us 
feel  that  we  ourselves  stood  in  need  of  it.  The  true- 
hearted  uess  of  the  younger  sister  of  the  Jacobis,  the 
gaiety  of  the  wife  of  Fritz  Jacobi,  turned  our  minds 
and  eyes  mom  and  more  to  these  regions.  The  latter 
was  qualified  to  captivate  me  entirely ;  possessed  of  a 
correct  feeling  without  a  trace  of  sentimentality,  and 
with  a  hvely  way  of  speaking,  she  was  a  tine  Nether- 
lands woman,  who,  without  any  expression  of  sensual- 
ity, by  her  robust  nature  called  to  mind  the  women  of 
Rubens,  Both  these  ladies,  in  longer  and  shorter  \isits 
at  Frankfort,  had  formed  the  closest  alliance  with  my 
sister,  and  had  expjindcd  and  enlivened  the  severe,  stiff, 
and  somewhat  loveless,  nature  of  Cornelia.  Thus  Diia- 
seldorf  and  Pempelfort  had  interested  our  minds  and 
hearts,  even  in  Frankfort 

Accordingly  our  lirst  meeting  in  Cologne  was  at  once 
frank  anil  eonfitlButial,  for  the  good  opinion  of  the 
ladies  had  not  beeu  ^vithout  its  influence  at  home.  I 
was  not  now  treated,  as  hitherto  on  the  journey,  as 
merely  the  misty  tail  of  the  two  great  comets:  all 
around  paid  me  particular  attention,  and  showed  me 
abundant  kindness,  which  they  also  seemed  inchned 
to  receive  from  tne  in  return,  I  was  weary  of  my  pre- 
vious follies  and  impertinences,  behind  which,  in  truth, 
I  only  hid  my  impatience,  to  tied  durbig  the  jonrney 
so  httle  care  taken  to  satisfy  my  heart  and  souL 
Hence,  what  was  within  me  burst  out  like  a  torrent; 
and  this  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  T  recollect  so  little 
of  individual  events.     The  thoughts  we  have  had,  the 
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pictures  we  have  seen,  can  be  again  called  up  before 
the  mind  and  the  imagination :  but  the  heart  is  not  so 
complaisant ;  it  will  not  repeat  its  agreeable  emotious. 
And  least  of  all  are  we  able  to  recall  moments  of  enthu- 
siasm :  they  come  upon  us  unprepared,  and  we  yield 
to  them  unconsciously.  For  this  reason,  others,  who 
observe  us  at  such  moments,  have  a  better  and  clearer 
insight  into  what  passes  within  us  than  we  ourselves. 

Religious  conversations  I  had  hitherto  gently  de- 
clined: to  plain  questions  I  had  not  unfrequently 
replied  with  harshness,  because  they  seemed  to  me 
too  narrow  in  comparison  with  what  I  sought.  When 
any  one  wished  to  force  upon  me  his  sentiments  and 
opinions  of  my  compositions,  but  especially  when  I  was 
afflicted  with  the  demands  of  common  sense,  and  people 
told  me  decidedly  what  I  ought  to  have  done  or  left 
undone,  I  got  out  of  all  patience :  and  the  conversation 
broke  ofif,  or  crumbled  to  pieces ;  so  that  no  one  went 
away  with  a  particularly  good  opinion  of  me.  It  would 
have  been  much  more  natural  to  make  myself  gentle 
and  friendly,  but  my  feelings  would  not  be  schooled. 
They  needed  to  be  expanded  by  free  good  will,  and  to 
be  moved  to  a  surrender  by  sincere  sympathy.  One 
feeling  which  prevailed  greatly  with  me,  and  could 
never  find  an  expression  odd  enough  for  itself,  was  a 
sense  of  the  past  and  present  together  in  one,  —  a  phe- 
nomenon which  brought  something  spectral  into  the 
present.  It  is  expressed  in  many  of  my  smaller  and 
larger  works,  and  always  has  a  beneficial  influence  in  a 
poem,  though,  whenever  it  began  to  mix  itself  up  with 
actual  life,  it  must  have  appeared  to  every  one  strange, 
inexplicable,  perhaps  gloomy. 

Cologne  was  the  place  where  antiquity  had  such  an 
incalculable  effect  upon  me.  The  ruins  of  the  cathe- 
dral (for  an  unfinished  work  is  like  one  destroyed) 
called  up  the  emotions  to  which  I  had  been  accus- 
tomed at  Strasburg.     Artistic  considerations  were  out 
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of  the  question ;  too  much  and  to€  little  were  given 
me;  and  there  was  no  one  who  could  help  me  out  of 
the  labyriuth  of  what  had  been  perftirmed  and  what 
proposed,  of  the  fact  and  of  the  plan,  of  w^hat  had  been 
built  and  what  only  designed,  as  uur  industrious,  per- 
severing frieuds  nowadays  are  ready  to  do.  In  com- 
pany with  others  1  did  indeed  aduiire  its  wonderful 
chapels  and  columns  ;  but  when  alone  I  always  gloom- 
ily lost  myself  in  this  world-edifice,  thus  checked  in  its 
creation  while  far  from  complete.  Here,  too,  was  a 
great  idcii  never  realised !  It  would  seem,  indeed,  as 
if  the  architecture  were  thei'e  only  to  convince  us,  that 
by  many  men,  in  a  series  of  years,  nothing  can  be 
accomplished,  and  that  in  art  and  in  deeds  only  that 
is  aclueved  which,  like  Minerva,  springs  full-grown 
and  armed  from  the  head  of  its  inventor. 

At  these  moments,  which  opprassed  more  than  they 
cheered  my  heart,  I  little  thought  that  the  tender- 
est  and  fairest  emotion  was  in  store  for  me  near  at 
hand*  I  was  persiiadtid  to  visit  Jappach  s  house,  and 
here  all  that  I  had  been  wont  to  form  for  myself  in 
my  mind  came  actually  and  sensibly  before  my  eyes. 
This  family  liad  probably  long  ago  beeome  extinct; 
but  ou  tlie  gruund  tli^or,  wliieh  i>pened  upon  a  garden, 
we  found  everything  unchanged.  A  pavement  of 
browuish-red  tiles,  of  a  rhood»oidal  form,  regularly 
laid  ;  carved  chairs  with  embryidcrcd  seats  and  high 
backs;  Hap-tables;  metal  chandeliers  curiously  inlaid, 
on  heavy  feet;  an  immense  fireplace  with  its  appropri- 
ate utensils ;  everything  iu  harmony  with  those  early 
times,  and  in  the  whole  room  nothing  new,  nothing 
belonging  to  the  present  but  ourselves.  But  what 
more  than  all  heigh teucd  and  completed  the  emotions 
thus  strangely  excited  %vas  a  large  family  picture  over 
the  fireplace.  There  sat  the  former  wealthy  inhabitant 
uf  ttiis  abode,  surrounded  by  his  wife  and  children,  — 
there  were  they  in  all  the  freshness  of  life,  and  aa  if 
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of  yesterday,  or  rather  of  to-day ;  and  yet  all  of  them 
had  passed  away.  These  young,  round-cheeked  chil- 
dren had  grown  old ;  and,  but  for  this  clever  likeness, 
not  a  trace  of  them  would  have  remained.  How  I 
acted,  how  I  demeaned  myself,  when  overcome  by 
these  impressions,  I  cannot  say.  The  lowest  depths  of 
my  human  affections  and  poetic  sensibilities  were  laid 
bare  in  the  boundless  stirring  of  my  heart:  all  that 
was  good  and  loving  in  my  soul  seemed  to  open  and 
break  forth.  In  that  moment,  without  further  proba- 
tion or  debate,  I  gained  for  Ufe  the  affection  and 
confidence  of  those  eminent  men. 

As  a  result  of  this  \mion  of  soul  and  intellect,  in 
which  all  that  was  living  in  each  came  forth  upon  his 
lips,  I  offered  to  recite  my  newest  and  most  favourite 
ballads.  "  Der  Konig  von  Thule"  ("The  King  of 
Thule  "),  and  "  Es  war  ein  Buhle  frech  genug  "  ("  There 
was  a  barefaced  lover  who  "  ^),  had  a  good  effect ;  and 
I  brought  them  forth  with  more  feeling,  as  my  poems 
were  still  bound  to  my  heart,  and  as  they  seldom 
passed  my  lips.  For,  in  the  presence  of  persons  who 
I  feared  could  not  sympathise  with  my  tender  sensibil- 
ity, I  felt  restrained ;  and  frequently,  in  the  midst  of  a 
recitation,  I  have  become  confused,  and  could  not  get 
right  again.  How  often,  for  that  reason,  have  I  been 
accused  of  wilfulness,  and  of  a  strange,  whimsical 
disposition ! 

Although  poetic  composition  just  then  mainly  occu- 
pied me,  and  exactly  suited  my  temperament,  I  was 
still  no  stranger  to  reflection  on  all  kinds  of  subjects ; 
and  Jacobi's  tendency  to  the  unfathomable,  which  was 
so  original,  and  so  much  in  accordance  with  his  nature, 
was  most  welcome  and  agreeable  to  me.      Here  no 


1  The  title  of  the  poem  is  '*  Der  untreue  Knabe  '*  (**  The  Faith- 
less Boy'^)  ;  and  in  the  first  line  of  it,  as  published  in  G5the*8 
collected  works,  *' Knabe''  will  be  found  instead  of  ** Buhle."  — 
Tkans. 
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controversy  arose,  —  oeither  a  Cbristian  one,  as  with 
Lavater,  nor  a  didactic  one,  as  with  Basedow,  The 
thoughts  which  Jacobi  imparted  to  me  flowed  immedi- 
ately from  his  heart.  How  profouudly  was  I  moved 
wheo,  in  unlimited  confidence,  he  revealed  to  me  even 
the  most  liiddeu  longings  of  his  soul  1  From  so  amaz- 
ing  a  comMnation  of  mental  wants,  passion,  and  ideas, 
I  could  only  gather  presentiments  of  what  might,  |>er- 
haps,  afterward  grow  more  clear  to  me.  Happily,  1 
had  already  prepared,  if  not  fully  cultivated,  myself  in 
this  res{>e€t,  having  in  some  degree  appropriated   the 

■  thoughts  and  mind  of  an  extraordinary  man,  though 

■  my  study  of  him  had  been  incomplete  and  hasty ;  but 
I  was  already  conscious  of  important  influences  derived 
from  this  source.  This  mind,  which  had  worked  upon 
me  thus  decisively,  and  which  was  destined  to  atlect 
BO  deeply  my  whole  motle  of  thinking,  was  Spinoza. 
After  hx^king  through  the  world  in  vain,  to  find  a 
means  of  development  for  my  strange  nature,  I  at  last 
fell  upon  the  "  Ethics ''  of  tliis  philosopher.  Of  what 
I  read  out  of  the  work,  and  of  what  I  read  into  it,  I 
can  *give  no  account  But  I  cei-tainly  found  in  it  a 
sedative  for  my  passions,  and  that  a  free,  wide  view 
over  the  sensible  and  moral  world  seemed  to  open 
before  me.  Rut  what  especially  riveted  me  to  him 
was  the  utter  disinterestedness  which  shone  forth  in 
his  every  sentence.  That  wonderful  sentiment,  "H© 
who  truly  loves  God  must  not  desire  God  to  love  him 
in  return"  together  with  all  the  preliminary  proposi- 
tions on  which  it  rests,  and  all  the  consequences  that 
follow  from  it,  filled  my  whole  mind.  To  be  disinter- 
ested in  everything,  but  most  of  all  in  love  and  friend- 
ship, was  my  highest  desire,  my  maxim,  my  practice ; 
so  that  that  sulisequent  hasty  saying  of  mine,  **  If  I 
love  thee,  what  is  that  to  thee  ? "  was  spoken  right  out 
of  my  heart  Moreover,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  here 
that  the  closest  unions  are  those  of  opposites.     The 
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all-composing  calmness  of  Spinoza  was  in  striking  con* 
trast  Mdth  my  all-distiirbing  activity ;  his  mathematical 
method  was  the  direct  apposite  of  my  poetic  humour 
and  my  way  of  writing ;  and  that  very  precision,  which 
was  thought  ill-adapted  to  moral  subjects,  made  me 
his  enthusiastic  disciple,  his  most  decided  worshipper. 
Mind  and  heart,  understanding  and  sense,  sought  each 
other  with  an  e-ager  affinity,  binding  together  the  mmt 
different  natures. 

At  this  time,  however,  all  vnthin  was  fermenting 
and  seething  iu  the  first  action  iind  reaction.  Frit« 
Jacobi,  the  first  whom  I  suffered  to  look  into  the 
chaos,  and  whose  nature  was  also  toiling  in  its  own 
extreme  depths,  heartOy  received  my  confidence,  re- 
sponded to  it,  and  endeavoured  to  lead  me  to  his  own 
opinions.  He,  too,  felt  an  unspeaknble  mental  want: 
he,  too,  did  not  wish  to  have  it  appeased  by  outward 
aid,  but  aimed  at  (levelopraeut  and  illumination  from 
within.  I  could  not  comprehend  what  he  communi- 
cated to  me  of  the  state  of  his  mind,  so  much  the  less, 
indeed,  because  I  could  form  no  idea  as  to  my  own. 
Still,  as  he  was  far  in  advance  of  me  in  philosophical 
thought,  and  even  in  tlie  study  of  Spinoza,  he  endeav- 
oured to  guide  and  enligliten  my  obscure  efforts.  Such 
a  purely  intellectual  relationship  was  new  to  me,  and 
excited  a  passionate  longing  for  further  communion. 
At  night,  after  we  had  parted,  and  retired  to  our 
chambers,  I  often  sought  him  again*  With  the  moon* 
light  trembling  over  the  broad  Rhine,  we  stood  at  the 
window,  aud  revelled  in  that  full  interchange  of  ideas, 
which,  in  such  splentiid  moments  of  confidence,  swell 
forth  so  abundantly. 

StiDp  of  the  unspeakable  joy  of  tliose  moments,  I  can 
now  give  no  account.  Much  more  distinct  to  my 
mind  is  an  excursion  to  the  huotiug-se^t  of  Bensterg, 
which,  lyiug  on  the  right  shore  of  the  Rhine,  com- 
manded the  most  splendid  prospect.     What  delighted 
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me  beyond  measure  was  the  decorations  of  the  walls 
by  Weenix,  They  represented  a  large,  open  hall^  sur- 
rounded by  columns ;  at  the  foot  of  these,  as  if  form- 
ing the  plinth,  lay  all  the  animals  that  the  chase  can 
furnish,  skilfully  arranged;  and  over  these  again  the 
eye  ranged  over  a  wide  landscape.  The  wonderful 
artist  had  expended  his  whole  skill  in  giving  life  to 
these  hfeless  creaturea  In  the  delineation  of  their 
widely  varying  coats,  the  bristles,  hair,  or  feathers, 
with  the  antlers  and  claws,  he  had  equalled  nature; 
while,  in  the  effect  produced,  he  had  excelled  her 
Wlien  we  had  admired  the^se  works  of  art  sufficiently 
as  a  whole,  we  were  led  to  reflect  on  the  handling  by 
which  such  pictures,  combining  so  much  spirit  and 
mechanical  skill,  were  produced.  We  could  not  under- 
stand how  they  could  be  created  by  the  hands  of  man, 
or  by  any  of  his  instruments.  The  pencil  was  not 
sufficient :  peculiar  preparations  must  he  suppo.sed  to 
make  such  variety  possible.  Whether  we  came  close 
to  them,  or  withdrew  to  a  distance,  our  astonishment 
was  equal:  the  cause  was  as  wonderful  as  the 
effect. 

Our  further  journey  up  the  Rliine  was  cheerful  and 
happy.  The  widening  of  the  river  invites  the  mind 
to  expand  itself  likewise,  and  to  look  into  the  distance. 
We  arrived  at  Diisseldorf,  and  thence  came  to  Pem- 
pelfort,  a  most  delightful  and  beautiful  resting-place, 
where  a  spacious  mansion,  opening  upon  extensive  and 
well-kept  gardens,  collected  together  a  thoughtful  and 
refined  circle.  The  members  of  the  family  were  nu- 
merous; and  strangers,  who  found  abundant  enjoyment 
in  so  rich  and  agreeable  a  neighbourlH>od,  were  never 
wanting. 

In  the  Diisseldorf  gallery,  uiy  predile42tiou  for  the 
Flemish  school  found  ample  nourishment.  There 
were  whole  halls  tilled  with  these  vigorous,  sturdy 
pictures,  brilliaut  with  a  fulness  of  nature ;  and,  if  my 
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judguient  was  not  eDlarged,  my  store  of  knowledge  wafl 
enriched,  and  my  love  for  art  confirmed. 

The  beautiful  composure,  contentment,  and  firmness, 
which  marked  tlie  leading  character  of  this  family 
circle,  quickly  manifested  themselves  to  the  observant 
eye  of  the  thoughtful  guest,  who  could  not  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  a  wide  sphere  of  influences  had  here  its 
centre.  The  aeti\ity  and  opulence  of  the  neighbour- 
ing cities  and  villages  contributed  not  a  little  to  en- 
hance this  feeling  of  inward  satisfaction.  We  visited 
Elberfeld,  and  were  delighted  with  the  busy  aspect 
of  so  many  flourisliing  nianufactories.  Here  we  fell 
in  again  with  our  friend  Jung,  commonly  known  aa 
Stilling,  who  had  gone  even  to  Cohlentz  to  meet  11% 
and  who  always  had  his  faith  in  God  and  his  truth 
tow^ard  men  as  his  most  precious  attendants.  Here 
we  saw"  him  in  his  own  circle,  and  saw  with  pleasure 
the  confidence  repose^l  in  him  by  his  fellow  citizens, 
who,  though  occupied  with  earthly  gain,  did  not  leave 
the  heavenly  treasures  out  of  view.  The  sight  of  this 
industrious  region  was  satisfactory,  because  its  pros- 
perity was  the  result  of  order  and  neatness.  In  the 
contemplation  of  these  things  we  passed  happy 
days. 

When  I  returned  to  my  friend  Jacobi,  I  enjoyed  the 
rapturous  feeling  springing  from  a  union  of  the  innei^ 
most  souL  We  were  both  inspired  by  the  livehest 
hope  of  an  influence  in  common;  and  I  urgently 
pressed  him  to  make  an  exhibition,  in  some  striking 
form  or  other,  of  all  that  w*aa  acting  and  moving  withiD 
him.  This  was  the  means  by  which  I  had  escaped 
from  many  perplexities,  aud  I  hoped  that  it  would 
relieve  him  also.  He  did  not  object,  but  undertook 
the  task  with  zeal ;  and  how  much  that  is  good  and 
beautiful  and  consolatory  has  he  accomplished !  And 
so,  at  last,  we  parted  with  the  happy  feeling  of  eteraal 
union,  and   wholly   without  a  presentiment  that  our 
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rs  would  aBSume  the  opposite  directioos,  which, 
tbe  course,  of  life,  they  so  markedly  took. 
Whatever  else  occurred  to  me  on  the  return  down 
the  Rhioe  hiiB  altogether  vanished  from  my  memory, 
partly  because  the  second  impressions  of  natural  ob- 
j*!cts  are  wont,  in  my  mind,  to  be  mingled  with  the 
first ;  and  partly  because,  with  my  thoughts  turned 
inwardly,  I  was  endeavouring  to  arrange  the  varied 
experience  I  on  myself  had  gained,  and  to  work  up 
•what  had  affected  me.  Of  one  important  result,  as  it 
impelled  me  to  creative  efforts  which  kepi  me  occu- 
pied for  a  long  time,  I  will  now  sj^eak* 
'  With  my  lawless  disposition,  with  a  life  and  action 
too  aimless  and  pur^M-jseless,  the  observation  could  not 
long  escai>e  me,  that  Lavater  and  liasedow  employed 
iDtellectual  and  even  spiritual  means  for  earthly  ends. 
It  soon  struck  me,  who  spent  my  talents  and  my  days 
on  no  object  whatever,  that  these  two  men,  while 
Sndeavouring  to  preach  their  doctrines,  to  teach  and 
bo  convince,  had  each,  in  his  own  way,  certain  views 
In  the  haekground,  the  advancement  of  %vhich  wa.s  to 
them  of  great  conseqtience.  Lavater  went  to  work 
ntly  and  prudently,  Basedow  vehemently,  iiidely, 
d  even  awkwardly ;  but  both  were  -so  convinced  of 
e  excellence  of  their  favourite  schemes  and  under- 
kings,  and  their  mode  of  prosecuting  them,  that  so 
r  all  were  compelled  to  look  upon  them  as  men  of 
sincerity,  and  to  love  and  to  honour  them  as  such* 
In  praise  of  Lavater  especially,  it  could  he  said  that  he 
iK'tually  had  higher  ohjects ;  and,  if  he  acted  according 
fco  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  it  was  in  the  helief  that 
e  end  would  halhnv  the  means.  As  I  observed 
em  both,  nay,  indeed  frankly  told  them  my  opinions 
d  heard  theirs  in  return,  the  thought  arose  in  me, 
hat  every  highly  gifted  miio  is  called  upon  to  ditluse 
hatever  tliei-e  is  of  divine  within  him.  In  attempt- 
ig  this,  however,  he  comes  in  contact  with  the  rough 
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world ;  and,  in  order  to  act  upon  it,  he  must  put  him- 
self on  the  same  level  Thus,  in  a  great  measure,  he 
compromises  his  high  advantages,  and  finally  forfeits 
them  altogether.  The  heavenly,  the  eternal,  is  buried 
in  a  body  of  earthly  designs,  and  hurried  with  it  to  the 
fate  of  the  transient.  From  this  point  of  view  I  now 
r^arded  the  ^career  of  these  two  men,  and  they  seemed 
to  me  worthy,  both  of  honour  and  of  compassion ;  for 
I  thought  I  could  foresee  that  each  would  be  com* 
polled  to  sacrifice  the  higher  to  the  lower.  As  I  pur- 
sued all  reflections  of  this  kind  to  their  farthest  limits, 
and  looked  beyond  the  extent  of  my  narrow  experience 
for  similar  cases  in  history,  the  plan  occurred  to  me 
of  taking  the  life  of  Mahomet,  whom  I  had  never  been 
able  to  think  an  impostor,  for  a  dramatic  exhibition  of 
those  courses  which  in  actual  life,  I  was  strongly  con- 
vinced, invariably  lead  to  ruin  much  more  than  to 
good.  I  had  shortly  before  read  with  great  interest, 
and  studied,  the  hfe  of  the  Eastern  Prophet,  and  was 
therefore  tolerably  prepared  when  the  thought  occurred 
to  me.  The  sketch  approached,  on  the  whole,  the 
regular  form  to  which  I  was  again  inchning ;  although 
I  still  used  in  moderation  the  liberty  gained  for  the 
stage,  and  arranged  time  and  place  according  to  my 
own  pleasure.  The  piece  began  with  Mahomet  alone 
under  the  open  sky,  singing  a  hymn.  In  it  he  adores 
first  of  all  the  innumerable  stars  as  so  many  gods ;  but 
as  the  friendly  star,  Grad  (our  Jupiter),  rises,  he  offers 
to  him,  as  the  king  of  the  stars,  exclusive  adoration. 
Not  long  after  the  moon  ascends  the  horizon,  and  wins 
the  eye  and  heart  of  the  worshipper,  who,  presently 
refreshed  and  strengthened  by  the  dawning  sun,  is 
called  upon  for  new  praises.  But  these  changing 
phenomena,  however  delightful,  are  still  unsatisfao* 
tory;  and  the  mind  feels  that  it  must  rise  yet  above 
itself.  It  mounts,  therefore,  to  God,  the  Only,  Eternal, 
Infinite,  to  whom  all  these  splendid  yet  limited  crea- 
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tares  owe  their  existence.  I  composed  this  hymn  with 
great  delight :  it  is  now  lost,  but  might  easily  be  re- 
stored for  the  purpose  of  a  cantata,  and  would  com- 
mend itself  to  the  musical  composer  by  the  variety 
of  its  expression.  It  would,  however,  be  necessary 
to  imagine  it  sung,  according  to  the  original  plan,  by 
the  conductor  of  a  caravan  with  his  family  and  tribe ; 
and  thus  the  alternation  of  the  voices,  and  the  strength 
of  the  chorus,  would  be  provided  for. 

After  Mahomet  has  thus  converted  himself,  he 
imparts  these  feelings  and  sentiments  to  his  friends. 
His  wife  and  Ali  become  his  disciples  without  reserve. 
In  the  second  act  he  zealously  attempts,  supported  by 
the  still  more  ardent  Ali,  to  propagate  this  faith  in 
the  tribe.  Assent  and  opposition  follow  the  vari^ 
of  character.  The  contest  begins,  the  strife  becomes 
violent,  and  Mahomet  is  compelled  to  flee.  In  the 
third  act  he  defeats  his  enemies,  and,  making  his 
religion  the  public  one,  purifies  the  Eaaba  from  idols ; 
but,  as  all  this  cannot  be  done  by  power,  he  is  obliged 
to  resort  to  cunning.  What  in  his  character  is  earthly 
increases  and  extends  itself :  the  divine  retires  and  is 
obscured.  In  the  fourth  act  Mahomet  pursues  his 
conquests,  his  doctrine  becomes  a  pretence  rather  than 
an  end :  all  conceivable  means  must  be  employed,  and 
barbarities  become  abundant.  A  woman,  whose  hus- 
band has  been  put  to  death  by  Mahomet's  order, 
poisons  him.  In  the  fifth  act  he  feels  that  he  is 
poisoned.  His  great  calmness,  the  return  to  himself 
and  to  a  higher  sense,  make  him  worthy  of  admiration. 
He  purifies  his  doctrine,  establishes  his  kingdom,  and 
die& 

Such  was  the  sketch  of  a  work  which  long  occupied 
my  mind,  for  usually  I  was  obliged  to  have  the 
materials  in  my  head  before  I  commenced  the  execu- 
tion. I  meant  to  represent  the  power  which  genius 
exercises  over  men  by  character  and  intellect,  and  what 
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are  its  gains  and  losses  in  the  process.  Several  of  the 
songs,  to  be  introduced  in  the  drama,  were  composed 
beforehand  :  all  that  remains  of  them,  however,  is  what 
stands  among  my  poems  under  the  title  "  Mahomet's 
Gesang  "  ("  Mahomet's  Song  '^.  According  to  the  plan, 
this  was  to  be  sung  by  AH  in  honour  of  his  master,  at 
the  highest  point  of  his  success,  just  before  the  changed 
aspect  of  affairs  resulting  from  the  poison.  I  recollect 
also  the  outlines  of  several  scenes,  which  here  to  unfold 
would  lead  me  too  far. 
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From  these  manifold  diversioos,  which,  however, 
generally  gave  occasion  for  serious,  and  even  religious, 
reflectioos,  I  always  returned  to  my  noble  friend, 
Friiulein  von  Klettenberg,  whose  presence  calmed,  at 
least  for  a  moment,  my  stormy  and  undirected  impulses 
and  passions,  and  to  whom,  next  to  my  sister,  I  liked 
best  to  communicate  designs  like  that  I  have  just 
spoken  of.  I  might,  inrleed,  have  perceived  that  her 
health  was  constantly  failing :  but  I  concealed  it  from 
myself ;  and  this  I  was  the  better  able  to  do  as  her 
cheerfulness  increased  with  her  illness.  She  used  to 
sit,  neatly  dressed,  in  her  chair  at  the  window,  and 
kindly  listened  to  the  narratives  of  my  little  expedi- 

Itions  as  well  as  to  what  I  read  aloud  to  her.  Often, 
too,  I  made  sketches,  in  order  to  make  her  understand 
the  better  the  descriptioo  oi  the  places  I  )md  seen. 
One  evening  I  had  been  recalling  to  ray  mind  many 
difterent  images,  when,  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun, 
she  and  all  around  her  appmred  before  me  as  if  tmns- 
figured  ;  and  1  could  ntvt  refrain  from  making  a  drawing 
of  her,  and  of  the  surrounding  objects  in  the  chamber, 
as  well  as  my  poor  skill  pjermitte*!.     In  the  hands  of  a 

■  fikilful  artist  hke  Kersting  it  would  have  made  a  beau* 

■  tiful  picture.     I  sent  it  to  a  fair  friend  at  a  distance, 
and  added  a  song  as  commentary  and  supplement : 

In  this  magic  glass  reflected, 
Sft*  a  vLsion,  mild  and  blessed: 

By  the  wing  of  (iod  protected, 
Is  our  suffering  friend  ut  rest, 
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Mark  how  her  endeavours  bore  her 
From  life's  waves  to  realms  above  : 

See  thine  image  stand  before  her. 
And  the  God  who  died  from  love. 

Feel  what  I,  amid  the  floating 

Of  that  heavenly  ether,  knew. 
When,  the  first  impression  noting,     . 

Hastily  this  sketch  I  drew. 

Though  in  these  stanzas,  as  had  often  happened 
before,  I  expressed  myself  as  <<a  stranger  and  tat- 
eigner,"  in  short,  as  a  heathen,  she  did  not  take  offence 
at  it.  On  the  contrary,  she  assured  me,  that  in  so 
doing  I  pleased  her  much  more  than  when  I  attempted 
to  employ  the  Christian  terminology,  which  somehow 
I  could  never  apply  correctly.  Indeed,  it  had  become 
a  standing  custom  with  me,  whenever  I  read  to  her 
missionary  intelligence,  which  she  was  always  fond  of 
listening  to,  to  take  the  part  of  the  pagans  against  the 
missionaries,  and  to  praise  their  old  condition  as  prefer- 
able to  their  new  one.  Still,  she  was  ever  gentle  and 
friendly,  and  seemed  not  to  have  the  least  fear  about 
me  or  my  salvation. 

My  gradual  alienation  from  her  creed  arose  from  the 
fact  that  I  had  laid  hold  of  it  at  first  with  too  great 
zeal,  with  passionate  love.  Ever  since  I  became  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  Moravians,  my  inclina- 
tion to  this  society,  which  had  united  under  the  vic- 
torious banners  of  Christ,  had  constantly  increased.  It 
is  exactly  in  the  moment  of  its  earUest  formation  that  a 
positive  religion  possesses  its  greatest  attraction.  On 
that  account  it  is  delightful  to  go  back  to  the  time  of 
the  apostles,  where  all  stands  forth  as  fresh  and  im- 
mediately spiritual.  And  thus  it  was  that  the  Moravian 
doctrine  acquired  something  of  a  magical  charm  by  ap- 
pearing to  continue  or  rather  to  perpetuate  the  conch- 
tion  of  those  first  times.     It  connected  its  origin  with 
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them  J  when  it  seemed  to  perish,  it  still  wound  its  way 
through  the  world,  although  by  uq noticed  tendrils ;  at 
last  one  little  germ  took  root  beiieatli  the  protection  of 
ra  pious  and  eminent  man,  and  so  from  an  unnoticed 
and  apparently  accidental  beginning  expanded  once 
more  over  the  wide  world.  In  this  society  the  most 
important  point  waa,  the  inseparable  combination  of  the 
religious  and  civil  constitution  by  which  the  teacher 
was  at  the  same  time  the  ruler,  and  the  father  the 
judge.  What  was  still  more  distinctive  of  their  fra- 
ternity, was  that  the  religious  head,  to  whom  unlimited 
faith  was  yielded  in  spiritual  things,  was  also  entrusted 
witli  tlie  guidance  of  temporal  aHairs ;  and  his  counsels, 
I  whether  for  the  government  of  the  whole  body,  or  for 
tthe  guidance  of  the  indi\'iduals,  if  confirmed  by  the 
lissue  of  the  lot,  were  imphcitly  followed.  Its  peace 
and  h  a  Mil  on  y,  to  which  at  least  outward  appeamnces 
testified,  was  most  alluring;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  missionary  vocation  seemed  to  call  forth  and  to 
give  employment  to  all  man's  active  powers.  The  ex- 
cellent persons  whose  acquaintance  I  made  at  Marien- 
born,  which  I  had  visited  in  the  company  of  CouuciUor 
Moritz,  iht>  agent  of  Count  von  Isenburg,  had  gained 
my  unqualified  esteem  ;  and  it  only  depended  on  them- 
selves to  make  me  their  own.  I  studied  their  history 
and  their  doctrine,  and  the  origin  and  giowth  of  their 
society,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  it  and  to 
talk  about  it  to  all  who  might  feel  interested  in  it. 
Nevertheless,  the  conviction  was  stKin  forced  upon  me, 
that  with  the  brethren  I  did  not  pass  for  a  Christian 
any  more  than  I  di^l  with  Krilulein  von  Klettenberg. 
At  first  thifi  disturbed  me,  but  afterward  my  iuclina- 
tioD  to  them  becjirne  somewhat  cooler.  However,  I 
could  not  for  a  loug  time  discover  the  precise  ground 
of  difference,  although  it  was  obvious  enough,  until  at 
last  it  was  forced  upon  me  more  by  accident  than 
by  reflection.     What  separated  me  from  this  brother- 
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hood,  as  well  as  from  other  good  Christian  souls, 
was  the  very  point  od  which  the  Church  has  more 
than  oDce  fallen  into  dissension.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  was  maintained,  that,  by  the  Fall,  human  nature 
had  been  so  eorruj»ted  to  its  innermost  core,  that 
not  the  least  good  could  be  found  in  it,  and  that  there- 
fore man  must  renounce  all  trust  in  his  own  powers, 
and  look  to  grace  and  its  operations  for  everything. 
The  other  party,  while  it  admitted  the  here<iitary 
imperfections  of  man,  nevertheless,  ascribed  to  nature 
a  certain  germ  of  got>ii  within,  which,  ammated  by 
divine  grace,  was  capable  of  growing  up  to  a  joyous 
tree  of  spiritual  happiness.  By  tliis  latter  conviction 
I  was  unconsciously  penetrated  to  my  inmoist  soul, 
even  while  with  tongue  and  pen  I  maintained  the 
opposite  side.  But  1  had  hitherto  gone  on  with  such 
ill-defined  ideas,  that  1  had  never  once  clearly  stated 
the  dUemma  to  myselL  From  this  dream  I  was  unex- 
pectedly roused  one  day,  when  in  a  religious  conversa- 
tion, having  distinctly  advanced  opinions  to  my  mind 
most  innocent,  1  liad  in  return  to  undergo  a  severe 
lecture.  The  very  thought  of  such  a  thing,  it  was 
maintained,  was  genuine  Pelagianism,  a  pernicious  doc- 
trine which  was  again  appearing,  to  the  great  injury 
of  modern  times.  1  was  astonished  and  even  terrified, 
I  went  back  to  Church  history,  studied  the  doctrine 
and  fate  of  Pelagius  more  closely,  and  now  saw  clearly 
how  these  two  irreconcilable  opinions  had  fluctuated  in 
favour  through  whole  centuries,  and  had  been  embraced 
and  acknowledged  by  different  men,  according  as  they 
were  of  a  more  active  or  of  a  more  passive  nature. 

The  course  of  past  years  had  constantly  led  me 
more  and  more  to  the  exercise  of  my  own  powers.  A 
restless  activity  was  at  work  within  me,  with  the  beet 
desire  for  moral  development.  The  worlil  without 
demanded  that  this  activity  should  be  regulat-ed  aod 
employed  for  the  advantage  of  others ;  and  this  great 
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demand  I  Mt  called  upoD,  in  my  own  case,  to  meet. 
On  all  sides  I  bad  Iveen  directed  to  nature,  and  she  had 
appeared  to  me  in  her  whole  magnificence :  I  had  been 
acquainted  with  many  good  and  true  men,  who  were 
toiling  to  do  their  duty,  and  for  the  sake  of  duty ;  to 
renounce  tliem»  nay,  to  renounce  myself,  seemed  impos- 
aible.  The  gulf  which  separated  me  from  the  doctrine 
of  mans  total  depravity  now  became  plain  to  me. 
Nothing,  therefore,  remained  to  me  but  to  part  from 
this  society ;  and  as  my  love  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as 
well  as  of  the  fouuder  of  Christianity  and  its  early 
professors,  coidd  not  be  taken  from  me,  1  formed  a 
Christianity  for  my  private  use,  and  stmght  to  establish 
and  build  it  up  by  an  attentive  study  of  history,  and  a 
careful  observation  of  those  who  were  favourable  to  my 
opinion. 

As  everything  which  I  once  warmly  embraced 
immediately  put  on  a  poetic  form,  I  now  took  up 
the  strange  idea  of  treating  epically  the  history  of  the 
Wandering  Jew,  which  popular  books  had  long  since 
impressed  upon  my  mind.  My  design  was  to  bring  out, 
in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  such  prunduent  points 
of  the  history  of  reUgion  and  the  Church  as  1  should 
find  convenient.  I  %vill  now  explain  the  way  in  which 
I  treated  this  fable,  and  what  meaning  1  gave  to  it. 

In  Jerusalem,  according  to  the  legend,  there  was  a 
shoemaker  of  the  name  of  Ahasnerus.  For  this  char- 
acter my  r>resilen  shoemaker  was  to  supply  the  main 
features.  1  had  furnished  him  with  the  spirit  and 
humour  of  a  craftsman  of  the  school  of  Hans  Sachs, 
and  ennobled  him  by  an  inclination  to  Christ.  Ac- 
cordingly as,  in  his  open  workshop,  he  liked  to  talk 
with  the  passers-by,  jested  with  them,  and,  after  the 
Socratic  fashion,  touched  up  every  one  in  his  own  way, 
the  neighbours,  and  others  of  the  people,  took  pleasure 
in  hngering  at  his  booth  :  even  Pharisees  and  Saddu- 
cees  spoke  to  him,  and  the  Saviour  himself  and  his 
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disciples  would  often  stop  at  his  door.  The  shoemaker, 
whose  thoughts  were  directed  solely  toward  the  world, 
I  painted  as  feeling,  nevertheless,  a  special  affection 
for  our  Lord,  which,  for  the  most  part,  evinced  itself 
by  a  desire  to  bring  this  lofty  being,  whose  mind  he 
did  not  comprehend,  over  to  his  own  way  of  thinking 
and  acting.  AccordiDgly,  in  a  modest  manner,  he 
recommends  Christ  to  abandon  his  contemplative  life, 
and  to  leave  ofl'  going  about  the  country  ^ith  such 
idlers,  and  drawing  the  people  away  from  their  laboar 
into  the  wilderness.  A  multitude,  he  said,  was  always 
ready  for  excitement;  and  nothing  good  could  c^^me 
of  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Lord  endeavoured,  by  para- 
bles, to  instruct  him  in  his  higher  views  and  aims; 
but  these  were  all  thrown  away  on  his  mere  matter-of- 
fact  intellect.  Thus,  as  Christ  becomes  more  and  more 
an  important  character,  and  finally  a  public  person, 
the  friendly  workman  pronounces  his  opinion  stiU 
more  sharply  and  vehemently,  maintaining  that  noth- 
ing but  disorder  and  tumult  could  follow  from  such 
proceedings,  and  that  Christ  would  be  at  last  compelled 
to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  party,  though  that 
could  not  possibly  be  his  design.  Finally,  when  tilings 
had  taken  the  course  history  narrates,  and  Christ  had 
been  seized  and  condemned,  Ahasuerus  gives  full  vent 
to  bis  indignation,  when  Judas,  who  undesigne<lly  had 
betrayed  his  Lord,  in  Ms  despair  enters  the  workshop, 
and  with  lamentations  relates  how  his  plans  had  been 
crossed.  He  had  been,  he  said,  as  well  as  the  shrewd- 
est of  the  other  disciples,  firmly  con%'ineed  that  Christ 
would  declare  bimst^lf  regent  and  head  of  the  nation. 
His  puip^se  was  only,  by  this  violence,  to  compel  the 
Lord,  whose  hesitation  had  hitherto  been  invincible, 
to  hasten  the  declaration.  Accordingly  he  had  incited 
the  priesthood  to  an  act  which  previously  they  had  nol 
had  courage  to  do.     The  disciples,  on  their  aide,  were 
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not  without  armis ;  and  prubably  all  would  have  turned 
out  well,  if  the  Lord  had  not  given  himself  up,  and  left 
them  in  the  most  forlorn  state.  Ahasuerus,  whom  this 
narrative  in  no  ways  tends  to  propitiate,  only  exasper- 
ates the  agony  of  the  poor  ex-apostle,  who  rushes  out, 
and  goes  and  hang8  himself. 

■  As  Jesus  is  led  past  the  workshop  of  the  shoemaker, 
on  his  vmy  to  execution,  the  well-known  scene  of  the 
legend  occurs.  The  sufferer  faints  uinier  the  burfen 
of  the  cross,  and  Simop  of  Cyrene  is  comptilletl  to  carry 
it.  Upon  this  Ahasuenis  comes  forward,  and  sustains 
the  part  of  those^  harsh  common-flense  people,  who, 
when  they  see  a  man  involvetl  in  misfortune  through 
his  own  fault,  feel  no  pity,  but,  struck  by  an  untimely 
sense  of  justice,  make  the  matter  worse  by  their  re- 

Pproaches.  As  he  comes  i>ut,  he  repeats  all  his  former 
warnings,  changing  them  into  vehement  accusaHons, 
which  his  attachment  to  the  sufferer  seems  to  justify. 
The  Saviour  does  not  answer ;  but  at  the  instant  the 
loving  Veronica  covers  his  face  with  the  napkin,  on 
which,  as  she  removes  it  and  raises  it  aloft,  Ahasuerus 
sees  depicted  the  features  of  the  Lord,  not  indee4  as 
those  of  the  sufferer  of  the  moment,  but  as  of  one 
transfigured  and  radiant  with  celestial  life.     Amazed 

■  by  this  phenomenon,  he  turns  away  his  eyes,  and  hears 
the  words,  "  Over  the  earth  shalt  thou  wander  till 
thou  shalt  once  more  see  me  in  this  form."  Over- 
whelmed at  the  sentence,  it  is  not  till  after  some  time 
that  the  artisan  comes  to  himself :  he  then  finds  that 
every  one  has  gone  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  that 
the  streets  of  Jerusalem  are  empty.  Disquiet  and 
curiosity  drive  him  forth,  and  he  begins  his  wandering, 

I  shall,  perhaps,  speak  elsewhere  of  all  this,  and  of 
the  incident  by  which  the  poem  was  ended,  indeed, 
but  not  finished.  The  beginning,  some  detached  pas- 
g^es,  and  the  conclusion,  were  written.  But  I  never 
completed  the  work.     I  lacked  time  for  the  studiea 
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necessary  to  give  it  the  finish  and  bearing  that  I 
wished.  The  few  sheets  I  did  write  were  the  moie 
willingly  left  to  repose  in  obscurity,  as  a  new  and 
necessary  epoch  was  now  formed  in  my  mental  char- 
acter by  the  publication  of  "  Werther," 

The  coinmoD  fate  of  man,  which  all  of  us  have  to 
bear,  must  fall  most  heavily  on  those  whose  intel- 
lectual powers  expand  very  early.  For  a  time  we 
may  grow  up  under  the  protection  of  parents  and 
relatives ;  we  may  lean  for  awbiile  upon  our  brothers 
and  sisters  and  friends,  be  supporteil  by  acquaintances, 
and  made  happy  by  those  we  love ;  but»  in  the  end, 
man  is  always  driven  back  upon  himself :  and  it  seems 
as  if  the  Divinity  liad  taken  a  pt:isition  toward  men  m 
as  not  always  to  respcmJ  to  their  reverence,  trust,  and 
love,  at  least,  not  in  the  precise  moment  of  need.  Early 
enough,  and  by  many  a  hard  lesson,  had  I  learned,  thatv 
at  the  most  urgent  crises,  the  call  to  us  is,  **  Physician, 
heal  thysell;"  and  how  frequently  had  I  been  com- 
pelled to  sigh  out  in  pain,  "  I  tread  the  wine-prefls 
alone  S "  So  now,  while  I  was  looking  about  for  the 
means  of  establishing  my  independence,  I  felt  that 
the  surest  basis  on  wliich  to  build  was  my  own  crea- 
tive talents.  For  many  years  I  had  never  known  it 
to  fail  me  for  a  moment  What,  waking,  I  had  seen 
by  day,  often  shajied  itself  into  regular  dreams  at 
night;  and,  wlieo  I  opened  my  eyes,  there  appeared 
to  me  either  a  wonderful  new  whole,  or  a  part  of  one 
already  commenced.  ITsually,  my  time  for  writing 
was  the  early  morning:  but  in  the  evening  too,  or 
even  late  at  night,  when  wine  and  so^^ial  intercourse  had 
raised  my  spirits,  I  was  ready  for  any  topic  that  might 
be  suggested  ;  only  let  a  subject  of  some  character  be 
ofl^red,  and  I  was  at  once  prepai-ed  and  ready.  \\Tiile, 
then,  I  reflected  upon  this  natural  gift,  and  found  that 
it  belonged  to  me  as  my  own,  and  could  neither  be 
favoured  nor   hindered    by    any   external   matters^  I 
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easOy,  in  thought,  biiilt  my  whole  existence  npon  it. 
This  cuiieeptioii  snon  assumed  a  distinct  form  ;  the  old 
mytholugical  image  of  Prometheus  occuiTed  to  me, 
who,  separated  from  the  gods,  peopled  a  world  from 
his  own  workshop.  I  clearly  felt  that  a  creation  of 
importance  t'ould  be  produced  ouly  when  its  author 
isolated  himself.  My  produciions,  which  had  met 
with  so  much  applaiist%  were  children  of  solitude: 
and,  since  I  had  stood  in  a  wider  relation  to  the 
world,  I  had  not  lieen  wanting  in  the  power  or  the 
pleasure  of  im'ention ;  hut  tlie  exeentiou  halted,  be- 
cause I  had,  neither  in  prose  nor  in  verse,  a  style 
properly  my  owu,  and  coysequently,  with  every  new 
work,  had  always  to  begin  at  the  Ijeginning  and  tiy 
experiments.  As  in  this  I  had  to  decMne  and  even  to 
exclude  the  aid  of  men ;  so,  after  tlie  fashion  of  Pro- 
metheus, I  separated  myself  from  the  gods  also,  and 
the  more  natundly,  as,  with  my  chai'acter,  and  mode 
of  thinking,  one  tendency  always  swallowed  up  and 
repelled  all  others. 

The  f*aMe  of  Prometheus  became  living  in  me.  The 
old  Titan  web  I  cut  np  according  to  ruy  own  measure- 
ments, and,  without  further  reflection,  began  to  write  a 
piece  in  which  was  painted  the  difliculty  Promettieus 
w^aa  placed  in,  with  respect  to  Jupiter  and  the  later 
gods,  in  con.sequeuce  of  liis  making  men  with  his  own 
hand,  giving  tliem  life  by  the  aid  of  Minerva,  and 
founding  a  third  dynasty.  And,  in  fact,  the  reigning 
gods  had  good  cause  to  feel  aggrieved ;  since  they  might 
now  appear  in  the  light  of  wrongful  mtruders  between 
the  Titans  and  men.  To  this  singular  composition  be- 
longs, as  a  monologue,  that  poem,  which  has  become 
remarkable  in  German  literature,  by  having  called  forth 
a  declaration  from  Lessing  against  Jacobi  on  certain 
weighty  roatiers  of  thought  and  feeling.  It  thus  served 
as  the  match  to  an  explosion  which  revealed  and  brought 
into  discussion  the   moat  secret  relations  of  men  of 
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worth,  —  relations  of  which  they,  perhaps,  were  not 
themselves  conscious,  and  which  were  slumbering  in 
a  society  otherwise  most  enlightened.  The  schism  was 
so  violent,  that,  with  the  concurrence  of  further  inci* 
dents,  it  caused  us  the  loss  of  one  of  our  most  valuable 
men,  namely,  Mendelssohn. 

Although  philosophical  and  even  religious  considera- 
tions may  be,  and  before  now  have  been,  attached  to 
this  subject,  still  it  belongs  peculiarly  to  poetry.  The 
Titans  are  the  foil  of  polytheism,  as  the  devil  may  be 
considered  the  foil  of  monotheism;  though,  like  the 
only  God  to  whom  he  stands  in  contrast,  he  is  not  a 
poetic  figure.  The  Satan  of  Milton,  though  boldly 
enough  drawn,  still  remains  in  the  disadvantageous 
light  of  a  subordinate  existence,  attempting  to  destroy 
the  splendid  creation  of  a  higher  being :  Prometheus, 
on  the  contrary,  has  this  advantage,  that,  even  in  spite 
of  superior  beings,  he  is  able  to  act  and  to  create.  It 
is  also  a  beautiful  thought,  and  well  suited  to  poetry, 
to  represent  men  as  created,  not  by  the  Supreme  Ruler 
of  the  world,  but  by  an  intermediate  agent,  who,  how- 
ever, as  a  descendant  of  the  most  ancient  dynasty,  is 
of  worth  and  importance  enough  for  such  an  office. 
Thus,  and,  indeed,  under  every  aspect,  the  Grecian 
mythology  is  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  divine  and 
human  symbols. 

Nevertheless,  the  Titanic,  gigantic,  heaven-storming 
character  afforded  no  suitable  material  for  my  poetic 
art.  It  better  suited  me  to  represent  that  peaceful, 
plastic,  and  always  patient,  opposition,  which,  recog- 
nising the  superior  power,  still  presumes  to  claim 
equality.  And  yet  the  bolder  members  of  the  race, 
Tantalus,  Ixion,  Sisyphus,  were  also  my  saints.  Ad- 
mitted to  the  society  of  the  gods,  they  would  not 
deport  themselves  submissively  enough,  but,  by  their 
haughty  bearing  as  guests,  provoked  the  anger  of  their 
host  and  patron,  and  drew  upon  themselves  a  sorrow- 
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ful  banishment.  I  pitied  them ;  their  condition  had 
already  been  set  forth  by  the  aucieiits  as  truly  tragic ; 
and,  when  I  introduced  them  in  the  background  of  my 
"  Iphigenia/*  I  was  indebted  to  them  for  a  part  of  the 
effect  which  that  piece  had  the  goml  fcirtune  to  produce. 

At  tins  j)eriod  I  usually  comliined  the  art  of  design 
witli  poetical  composition.  I  drew  the  portraits  of 
my  friends  in  profile  on  gray  paper,  iu  white  and 
black  chalk.  Whenever  I  dictated  or  listened  to 
reading,  I  sketched  the  positions  of  tlie  writer  and 
reader,  with  the  surrounding  objects :  the  rtisemblauce 
could  not  be  denied,  and  the  drawings  were  w^ell  re- 
ceived. DildtaiUi  always  have  this  advantage,  because 
they  give  their  labour  for  nothing.  But,  feeling  the 
insufficiency  of  this  copying,  1  betook  myself  once 
more  to  language  and  rhj^hm,  which  were  once  more 
at  my  command.  How  briskly,  how  joyously  and 
eagerly,  I  went  to  work  with  them,  will  appear  from 
the  many  poems  which,  enthusiastically  proclaiming 
the  art  of  nature,  aud  the  nature  of  art,  infused,  at  the 
moment  of  their  production,  new  spirit  into  me  as 
well  as  into  my  friends. 

I  was  at  this  epoch,  and  in  the  midst  of  these  occu- 
pations, one  evening,  sitting,  with  a  struggling  hght 
in  my  chaijiber,  to  which,  at  least,  the  air  of  an  artist's 
8tndio  was  thus  imparted,  while  the  w^alls,  stuck  over 
and  covered  with  half-finished  w^orks,  gave  the  impres- 
sion of  great  industry,  when  there  entered  a  w^ell- 
formed,  slender  man,  whom  at  first,  in  the  twilighti 
I  took  for  Fritz  Jacobi,  hut  so<m,  discovering  my  mis- 
take, greeted  as  a  stranger.  In  his  free  and  agi-eeable 
bearing  a  certain  military  air  was  perceptible.  He  an- 
nounced himself  by  the  name  of  Von  Knebel ;  and 
from  a  brief  introduction  I  gathered  that  he  was  in 
the  Prussian  service,  and  that,  during  a  long  residence 
at  Berhn  and  Potsdam,  he  had  actively  cultivated  an 
acquaintance  with  the  literary  men  of  those  placeb, 
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and  mtb  German  literature  in  general*  He  had  at- 
tached himself  particularly  to  Hamler,  and  had  adopted 
his  mode  of  reciting  poems.  He  was  also  familiar  with 
all  that  Gotz  had  written,  who  at  that  time  had  not  u 
yet  made  a  name  among  the  Germans.  Through  hii 
exertions  the  "  Mmkheninser'  ('*  Isle  of  Maidens")  of 
this  poet  had  l>een  printed  at  Potsdam,  and  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  king,  who  was  said  to  have  ex- 
pressed a  favourahle  opinion  of  it. 

We  had  scarcely  talked  over  these  subjects  of  gen- 
eral interest  in  German  literature,  before  I  learned, 
much  to  my  satisfaction,  that  he  w^as  at  present 
stationed  in  Weimar,  and  was  appointed  the  com- 
panion of  Prince  Constantin.  Of  matters  there  I  had 
already  heard  nmch  that  was  favourable;  for  seveiml 
strangers,  who  had  come  from  Weimar,  asauied  as 
that  the  Duchess  Amalia  had  gathered  around  her  the 
best  men  to  assist  in  the  education  of  her  sons;  that 
the  Academy  of  Jena,  through  its  adodrable  teachers, 
had  also  contrihuted  its  part  to  this  excellent  purpose ; 
and  that  the  arts  wei^  not  only  protect^  by  this 
princess,  hut  were  practised  by  her  with  great  dili- 
gence and  zeal.  We  also  heaixl  that  Wieland  was  in 
especial  favour.  The  Deutsche  Merkitr,  too,  which 
united  the  labours  of  so  many  scholars  in  other  places, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  fame  of  the  city  in 
which  it  was  published.  There  also  was  one  of  the 
best  theatres  in  Germauy,  which  was  made  famous 
by  its  actors,  as  well  as  by  the  authors  who  wrote 
for  it.  These  noble  institutions  and  plans  seemed, 
however,  to  have  received  a  sudden  cheek,  and  to  be 
threatened  with  a  long  interruption,  in  consequence 
of  the  terrible  conflagration  of  the  castle»  which  took 
place  in  the  May  of  that  year.  But  the  confidence 
in  the  hereditary  prince  was  so  great  that  every  one 
was  convinced,  not  only  that  the  damage  would  be 
repaired,  but   that,  in  spite  of  it,  every   other  hope 
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would  be  fully  accomplisheiL  As  I  inquired  after 
these  persons  and  things  us  if  I  were  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, and  expressed  a  wish  to  become  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  them,  my  visitor  replied,  in  the  most 
friendly  manner  possible,  that  nuthiDg  was  easier; 
since  the  hereditary  prince,  wit!i  his  brother,  the 
Prince  Constant! u,  had  jiLst  amved  in  Frankfort,  and 
desired  to  see  and  know  me.  I  at  once  expressed 
the  greatest  williuguess  to  wait  upon  them ;  and  my 
new  friend  told  me  that  I  must  not  delay,  as  their 
stay  would  not  be  long.  To  order  to  eqmp  myself 
for  the  visit,  1  took  Von  KneV>el  to  my  father  and 
mother,  who  were  surprised  at  his  arrival,  and  the 
message  he  bore,  and  eoaversetl  with  him  with  great 
satisfaction.  I  then  pruceaded  with  him  to  the  young 
princes,  who  received  me  in  a  very  easy  and  friendly 
ijianuer :  Count  Gortz  also,  the  tutor  of  the  tiereditary 
prince,  appeared  not  displeased  to  see  me.  Though 
there  was  no  lack  of  Uterary  subjects  for  our  eouver- 
satiou,  accident  fnruislied  the  best  possible  introduction 
to  it,  and  rendered  it  at  once  important  and  profitable. 
Moser*s  "  Patriotiscbe  Fantasien  **  ("  Patriotic  Fanta- 
sies "),  that  is  to  say,  the  tiist  part,  were  lying  on  the 
table,  fresh  from  the  biuder,  with  the  leaves  uucut. 
As  I  was  familiar  %vith  them,  whereas  the  rest  were 
not,  I  had  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  give  a  com- 
plete account  of  the  work,  and  had  here  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  spciiking  with  a  youug  prince,  who 
was  sincerely  desirous,  and  also  firmly  determined,  to 
make  use  of  his  station  to  do  all  the  good  in  his 
power*  Moser's  book,  both  in  its  contents  and  its 
tone,  could  not  but  be  highly  interesting  to  every 
German.  While,  by  other  writers,  division,  anarchy, 
and  impotence  had  been  brought  as  a  reproach  against 
the  German  Empire,  according  to  Moser  this  very 
number  of  small  staters  was  highly  desirable,  as  afford- 
room  for  the  special  cultivation  of  each,  according 
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to  its  necessities,  which  must  vary  with  the  site  and 
peculiarities  of  sucli  widely  different  provincea  In 
the  same  way,  I  remarked,  that  Moser,  starting  ^ith 
the  city  and  bishopric  (Stt/t)  of  Osnaburg,  and  thence 
going  over  the  circle  of  WcstphaUa,  set  forth  its  rela- 
tion to  the  whole  enipii-e:  and  just  as  he,  in  the 
further  examination  of  the  subject,  uniting  the  past 
with  the  present,  deducted  the  latter  from  the  former, 
and  thus  clearly  showed  what  alterations  were  de^- 
able  or  not ;  so  might  every  ruler,  by  proceeding  in 
the  same  way,  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
constitution  of  the  state  he  governs^  its  connection 
with  its  neighbours  and  with  the  whole  empire,  and 
thus  enable  himself  to  judge  both  the  present  and  the 
future. 

In  the  course  of  our  conversation,  many  remarks 
were  made  with  regard  to  the  difference  betw*een  the 
states  of  Upper  and  Lower  Saxony :  not  only  their 
natural  productions,  it  was  observed,  but  also  their 
manners,  laws,  and  customs,  had  differed  from  the 
earUest  times,  and,  according  to  the  form  of  religion 
and  government,  had  variously  mo<lilied  themselvea 
We  endeavoured  to  ohtain  a  clear  view  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  regions;  and,  in  this  attempt, 
it  soon  appeared  how  useful  it  would  be  to  have  a 
good  mcKlel,  which  if  regarded,  not  in  its  individual 
pecuharities,  but  in  the  general  method  on  which  it 
had  been  based,  might  be  apphetl  to  the  most  widely 
differing  cases,  and  thereby  might  be  higlily  sei'vice- 
ahle  in  helping* us  to  form  a  correct  judgmeuL 

This  conversation,  wliich  was  kept  up  w^hen  we  were 
set  down  at  tahle,  made  a  better  impression  in  my 
favour  than  I  peiiiiips  deserved.  For  instead  of  making 
such  works  as  beluuged  to  my  own  sphere  of  Utera- 
ture  the  subjects  of  discussion,  instead  of  demandiog 
an  undi\ided  attention  for  the  drama  and  for  romance, 
I  appeared,  while  discussing  Moser's  book,  to  prefer 
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those  writerB  whose  talents,  proceeding  from  active 
life,  returned  to  it  with  immediate  benefit,  whereas 
works  properly  poetical,  as  si]aring  above  mere  social 
and  material  interests,  cuuld  only  be  indirectly  and 
accidentally  profitable.  These  discussions  went  on 
like  the  stories  of  the  jVrabian  Nights ;  one  important 
matter  came  up  after  another  j  many  themes  were  only 
touched  iijion  without  our  being  able  to  follow  tliem 
out ;  and  aeeordiugly,  as  the  stay  of  the  young  princes 
in  Frankfort  was  necessarily  short,  they  made  me 
promise  to  follow  them  to  Mayence  and  spend  a  few 
days  with  them  there,  I  gave  this  promise  gladly 
enough,  and  hastenal  home  to  impart  the  agreeable 
intelligence  to  my  jmrents. 

My  father,  however,  could  not  by  any  means  be 
brought  to  approve  of  it.  lu  accordance  with  his 
sentiments  as  a  citizen  of  the  empire,  he  had  always 
kept  aloof  fi'om  the  great;  and,  although  constantly 
coming  in  contact  with  the  "chajyt^s  ftaffairc^'*  of  the 
neighbouring  piiuces,  he  had,  nevertheless,  avoided  all 
personal  relations  with  them.  In  fact,  courts  were 
among  the  things  about  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  joke.  He  w^as  not  indeed  displeased  if  any  one 
opposed  his  opinions  on  this  head,  only  he  was  not 
satisfied  unless  his  opponent  maintained  his  side  with 
wit  and  spirit.  If  we  allowed  his  '' rroenl  a  Jove 
procnl  a  fuhttifie  **  tc^  pass,  but  added,  that  with  Hght- 
niug  the  question  was  not  so  nnich  wheuce  it  came 
as  whither  it  went,  he  would  bring  up  the  old  proverb, 
**  With  great  lords  it  is  not  good  to  eat  cherries." 
When  to  this  we  replied*  that  it  was  still  worse  to 
eat  with  dainty  peo]>l6  out  of  one  basket,  he  would 
not  deny  the  truth  of  this ;  only  he  was  sure  to  have 
another  proverb  ready  at  hand  which  was  to  put  us 
to  confusion.  For  since  proverbs  and  rhyming  ap- 
ophthegms proceed  from  the  people,  who,  while  they 
are  forced  to  otey,  like  at  least  to  speak  tlieir  ven- 
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geaDce,  wheieas  their  superiors  indemnify  themselves 
by  deeds;  and  since  the  poetry  of  the  sixteenth 
century  is  abnost  wholly  of  a  nervous  didactic  char- 
acter, — there  is  in  our  language  no  lack  of  jests  and 
serious  adages,  directed  from  below  upwards.  We 
juniors,  however,  now  began  to  aim  from  above  down- 
wards, fancying  ourselves  something  great  as  we  took 
up  the  cause  of  the  great  Of  these  sayings  and 
counter-sayings  I  will  here  insert  a  few. 

A. 
Long  at  court  is  long  in  hell, 

B. 

There  many  good  folks  warm  them  welL 


Such  as  I  am,  I'm  still  mine  own : 
To  me  shall  favours  ne'er  be  shown. 

B. 

Blush  not  a  favour  to  receive, 

For  you  must  take  if  you  would  give. 

A. 

This  trouble  at  the  court  you  catch. 

That,  where  you  itch,  you  must  not  scratch. 

B. 

The  sage,  that  would  the  people  teach. 
Must  scratch  a  place  that  does  not  itch. 

A. 

Those  who  a  slavish  office  choose, 
One  half  of  life  are  sure  to  lose ; 
And,  come  what  will,  they  may  be  son 
Old  Nick  the  other  will  secure. 
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Whoe'er  witb  princes  is  at  home, 
Will  some  day  find  good  fortune  comes 
Wtio  courts  the  rabble^  —  to  hia  cost 
Will  find  that  all  his  year  ia  lost. 


Though  wheat  at  court  seems  flourishing. 
Doubt  that  great  harvest  it  will  bring: 
When  to  your  barn  you  deeEi  it  brought, 
You'll  find  that  after  all  'tis  naught. 

The  wheat  that  blooms  will  ripen  too. 
For  80  of  old  it  used  to  do ; 
And,  if  a  crop  is  spoiled  by  hail, 
The  uex:t  year's  harvest  will  not  falL 


He  who  would  serve  himself  alone, 
Should  have  a  cottage  of  his  own* 

Dwell  with  hia  children  and  his  wife. 
Regale  himself  with  light  new  wine. 
And  on  the  cheapest  viands  dine : 

Then  nothing  can  disturb  his  life* 


B. 

So,  from  a  master  thou*ld5*t  bo  free  ?— 
Whither  dost  thou  mean  to  flee  ? 
Dream  not  that  freedom  thou  wilt  g©t> 
Thou  hast  a  wife  to  rule  thee  yet. 
She  by  her  stupid  boy  is  ruled, 
Thus  in  thy  cot  thou  still  art  schooled. 

As  I  was  lately  looking  up  these  rhymes  in  some 
old  memorandum -books,  I  fell  iii  with  mauy  such 
jeux  cCesprit,  in  which  we  had  amphfied  pithy  old 
German  saws,  in  order  to  set  them  off  against  other 
proverbs  which  are  equally  verified  by  experience. 
A  selection  from  them  may  perhaps  hereafter,  as  an 
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epilogue  to  the  "  Puppenspiele  "  (puppet-shows),  suggest 
some  pleasant  reflections. 

But  all  these  rejoinders  could  not  move  my  father 
from  his  opinions.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  saving  his 
most  stringent  argument  for  the  close  of  the  discussion. 
This  consisted  of  a  minute  description  of  Voltaire's 
adventure  with  Frederick  the  Second.  He  told  us 
how  the  unbounded  favour,  familiarity,  mutual  obUga- 
tions,  were  at  once  revoked  and  forgotten;  how  he 
had  lived  to  see  the  comedy  out  in  the  arrest  of  that 
extraordinary  poet  and  writer  by  the  Frankfort  civic 
guard,  on  the  complaint  of  the  Resident  Freytag,  and 
the  warrant  of  the  Burgomaster  Fichard,  and  his  cod- 
finement  for  some  time  in  the  tavern  of  the  Eose,  on 
the  Zeil.  To  this  we  miglit  have  answered  in  many 
ways,  —  among  others,  that  Voltaire  was  not  free  from 
blame  himself ;  but  from  filial  respect  we  always  yielded 
the  point.  On  the  present  occasion,  when  these  things 
and  others  like  them  were  alluded  to,  I  hardly  knew 
how  to  demean  myself ;  for  he  warned  me  explicitly, 
maintaining  that  the  invitation  was  given  only  to 
entice  me  into  a  trap,  in  order  to  take  vengeance  on 
me  for  my  mischievous  treatment  of  favoured  Wieland. 
Fully  as  I  was  convinced  of  the  contrary,  yet  as  I 
saw  but  too  plainly  that  a  preconceived  opinion,  ex- 
cited by  hypochondriac  fancies,  afiflicted  my  worthy 
father,  I  was  unwilling  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to 
his  convictions.  Still  I  could  not  find  any  excuse  for 
failing  to  keep  my  promise  without  appearing  ungrate- 
ful and  uncourteous.  Unfortunately  our  friend  Fraulein 
von  Klettenberg,  to  whose  advice  we  usually  resorted 
in  such  cases,  was  confined  to  her  bed.  In  her  and 
my  mother  I  had  two  incomparable  companions.  I 
called  them  Word  and  Deed:  for,  when  the  former 
cast  her  serene  or  rather  blissful  glance  over  earthly 
things,  what  was  confusion  to  us  children  of  earth  at 
once  grew  plain   before  her;  and  she  copld   slmo^ 
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always  point  out  the  right  way,  because  she  looked 
upuo  the  labyrinth  from  above,  and  was  not  herself 
entangled  in  it.  When  a  decision  was  once  made,  the 
readiness  and  energy  of  my  mother  could  be  relied  oil 
Willie  the  former  had  Sight  for  her  aid,  the  latter  had 
Faith ;  and,  as  she  maintained  her  fierenity  in  all  cases, 
she  was  never  mthout  the  means  of  accomplishing 
what  was  proposed  or  desired.  Accordingly  she  was 
now  despatched  to  our  sick  friend  to  obtain  her  opin- 
ion; and,  w^hen  this  turned  out  in  my  favour,  she 
was  entreated  to  gain  the  consent  of  my  father,  who 
yielded,  against  his  behef  and  will 

It  was  in  a  very  cold  season  of  the  year  that  I 
arrived  at  the  appointed  hour  in  Mayeuce.  My  re- 
ception by  the  young  princes  and  by  their  attendants 
was  no  less  friendly  than  the  invitation.  The  con- 
versation in  Frankfort  was  recalled,  and  resumed  at 
the  point  where  it  had  been  broken  oft',  When  it 
touched  upon  the  recent  Grerman  literature  and  its 
audacities,  it  was  perfectly  natural  tliat  my  famous 
piece,  "  Ootter,  Helden,  nnd  Wieland  "  {''  Gods,  Heroes, 
and  Wieland  " ),  should  come  up,  at  which  I  remarked 
with  satisfaction  that  the  thing  was  regarded  with 
good  huniuur.  Being  called  on  to  give  the  real  history 
of  this  jeu  iresprU,  which  had  excit'<3d  so  gi-eat  atten- 
tion, I  could  nob  avoid  confessing,  first  of  all,  that,  as 
true  fellows  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  we  had  no  bounds, 
either  to  our  liking  or  disliking.  With  us,  reverence 
for  Shakespeare  was  carried  to  adoration.  But  Wie- 
land, with  his  decided  peculiarity  of  destroying  the 
interest,  hith  of  himself  aud  of  his  readers,  had,  in 
the  notes  to  his  translation*  found  nnicli  fault  with  the 
great  anthor,  and  that  in  such  a  way  as  to  vex  ua 
exceedingly »  and  to  diminish,  in  our  eyes,  the  value 
of  the  work.  We  saw  that  Wieland,  whom  we  had 
BO  highly  revered  as  a  poet,  and  who,  as  a  translator, 
had  rendered  Bueh  great  service,  waa»  as  a  critic,  ca* 
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pricious,  one-sided,  and  unjust.  Besides  this,  he  had 
deliberately  spoken  against  our  idols,  the  Greeks ;  aud 
this  sharpened  our  hostility  yet  more.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Greek  goils  and  heroes  are  eminent,  not  for 
moral,  but  for  glorifieil  physical,  quaUties;  for  which 
reason  they  aftbrd  such  splendid  subjects  to  artista 
Now  Wieland,  iu  his  ''  Alceste,"  had  presented  heroes 
and  demi-gods  after  the  modem  fashion.  Against  this 
we  had  nothing  to  say,  as  every  one  is  at  liberty  to 
mould  poetic  traditions  to  his  own  ends  and  way  of 
thinking.  But  in  the  letters  on  tliis  opera,  which  he 
inserted  in  the  Mcrhur,  he  appeared  to  us  unduly 
to  exalt  this  mode  uf  treating  them;  in  short,  to  show 
too  much  of  the  partisan,  and  to  commit  an  unpardon- 
able sin  against  the  good  ancients  and  their  higher 
style,  by  his  absolute  unwillingness  to  recognise  the 
strong,  healthy  nature  which  is  the  basis  of  their  pro- 
ductiona  I  told  them  we  had  hardly  discussed  these 
grievances  with  some  vehemence  in  our  httle  society, 
when  my  ordinary  rage  for  dramatising  everything 
came  upon  me  one  Sunday  afternoon ;  and  so  at  one 
sitting,  over  a  bottle  of  good  Burgundy,  I  wrote  off 
the  whole  piece,  just  as  it  stands.  It  was  no  sooner 
read  to  those  of  my  colleagues  as  wei'e  present,  and 
received  by  them  with  exclamations  of  delight*  than 
I  sent  the  manuscript  to  Lenz  at  Strasburg,  who  ap- 
peared enraptui^d  with  it,  and  maintained  that  it  must 
be  printed  without  delay.  After  some  correspondence, 
I  at  liist  consented  ;  anil  he  put  it  bastily  to  preas  at 
Strasburg.  Some  lime  afterward.  I  learned  that  this 
was  one  of  the  first  steps  which  Lenz  took  in  liii*  uesign 
to  injure  me,  and  to  biing  me  inU}  disgi'ace  with  the 
public  ;  but  at  that  time  I  neither  knew  nor  sunniaed 
anything  of  the  kind. 

In  this  way  I  had,  with  perfect  candour,  given  my 
new  patrons  an  account  of  the  innocent  origin  of  the 
piece,  as  well  as  I  knew  it  myself,  in  oixler  to  convinc*' 
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them  that  it  contained  no  personality,  nor  any  ulterior 
motive-  I  also  took  care  to  let  them  understand  with 
what  gaiety  and  recklessness  we  were  accustomed 
to  banter  and  ridicule  each  other  among  ourselves. 
With  this,  1  saw  that  they  were  quite  content.  They 
almost  admireti  the  great  fear  we  had  lest  any  one  of 
ourselves  should  go  to  sleep  upon  his  laurels.  Tliey 
compared  such  a  society  to  those  1)uccaneers  who,  in 
every  moment  of  repase,  are  afraid  of  becoming  ef- 
feminate, and  whose  leMcrs,  when  lliuro  are  no  enemies 
in  sight,  and  there  is  no  one  to  plunder,  will  let  off  a 
pistol  under  the  mess-table,  in  order  that  even  in  peace 
there  may  be  no  want  of  wounds  and  horrors.  After 
considerable  discussion  pro  and  con  upon  this  subject, 
I  was  at  hist  induced  to  write  Wieland  a  friendly 
letter.  I  gladly  availed  myself  of  the  opportuoity; 
as,  in  the  Merhur,  he  had  spoken  most  liberally  of 
this  piece  of  yimthful  folly,  and,  as  in  literary  feuds 
was  almost  always  his  custom,  had  ended  the  affair 
in  the  roost  skilful  uiauner. 

The  few  days  of  my  stay  at  Mayence  passed  off 
very  pleasantly;  for,  when  my  new  patrons  were 
abroad  on  visits  and  banquets,  I  remained  with  their 
attendants,  drew  the  })ortraits  of  sevend,  or  went 
skating,  for  which  the  frozen  ditches  of  the  fortifica* 
tion  afforded  excellent  opportunity.  1  returned  home 
full  of  the  kindness  I  had  met  with,  and,  as  I  entered 
the  house,  was  on  the  point  of  emptying  my  heart  by 
a  minute  accouut  of  it ;  but  I  saw  only  troubled  faces, 
and  the  conviction  was  soon  forced  upon  me  that  our 
frieml  Friiulein  von  Klettenltefg  was  no  more.  At 
this  I  was  gieatly  concerned ;  because,  in  my  present 
situation,  T  needed  her  more  than  ever.  They  told 
me,  for  my  consolation,  that  a  pious  death  had  crowned 
her  happy  life,  and  that  the  cheBrfulness  of  her  faith 
had  remained  uodist orbed  to  the  end.  But  there  was 
also  another  obstacle  iu  the  way  of  a  free  communication 
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cm  the  siil^ject  of  uiy  visit.  My  father,  insteat 
rejoicing  at  the  fortunate  issue  of  this  little  adveutare, 
persisted  in  his  opinioD,  and  niaintaiued,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  it  was  nothing  bnt  dissimulation,  and  that 
perhaps  there  was  a  danger  of  their  carrying  out  in 
the  end  something  still  worse  against  me.  I  was  thus 
driven  to  ray  younger  (rieuds  with  my  narrative,  and 
to  them  I  could  not  tell  it  circumstantially  enough. 
But  their  attachment  and  good  will  led  to  a  result 
which  to  me  was  most  unpleasant.  Shortly  afterward 
appeared  a  pamphlet,  called  **  Prometheus  and  His 
Reviewers,"  also  in  a  dramatic  form.  In  this  the 
comical  notion  was  carried  out,  of  putting  little  wood- 
cut figures  before  the  dialogue,  instead  of  proper  natne^, 
and  represeotuig,  by  all  sorts  of  satirical  images,  those 
critics  who  had  expressed  an  opinion  upon  my  works, 
or  on  works  akin  to  them.  In  one  place  the  Altooa 
courier,  without  his  head,  was  blowing  his  horn ;  here 
a  hear  was  growling,  and  there  a  goose  was  cackling. 
The  Mcrkur,  too,  was  not  forgotten :  and  many  wild 
and  tame  animals  were  represented  in  the  atelier  of 
the  sculptor  endeavouring  to  put  him  out;  while  he, 
without  taking  particuUir  notice  of  them,  kept  zealously 
at  his  work,  and  did  not  refrain  from  expressing  lua 
opinion  about  the  matter  in  general.  The  appearance 
of  this  Jeu  {Tesprit  surpiised  me  much,  and  was  as 
unexpected  as  it  was  disagreeable.  Its  style  and  tone 
evidently  showiid  that  it  was  by  one  of  our  society; 
and,  indeetl,  I  feared  it  miglit  be  attributed  to  me. 
But  what  was  most  annoying,  was  the  circumstance 
that  **  Prometheus  *'  brought  out  some  allusions  to  ray 
stay  at  Mayence,  and  to  what  was  said  there,  which 
nobody  but  myself  could  have  known.  To  me  this 
was  a  proof  that  the  author  was  one  of  those  who 
formed  my  most  intimate  circle  of  friends,  where  he 
must  have  heard  me  relnte  these  events  in  detail. 
Accordingly  we  all  looked  at  each  other,  and  eact 
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suspected  the  rest ;  but  the  UDknown  wi'iter  managed 
very  weO  to  keep  his  own  secret  I  uttered  vehement 
reproaches  against  biiu;  because  it  was  exceedingly 
vexatious  to  me,  after  so  gracious  a  reception  and  so 
important  a  conversation,  and  after  the  confiding  letter 
I  had  written  to  Wieland,  to  see  here  an  occasion  for 
fresh  distrust  and  disagree loent.  However,  my  un- 
certainty on  this  point  was  not  of  long  duration.  As 
I  walked  up  and  down  my  room  readiug  the  book 
aloud,  I  heard  clearly,  in  the  fancies  and  the  turns  of 
expression,  the  voice  of  Wagner  —  and  it  was  he. 
When  I  had  rushed  down-stairs  to  impart  my  dis- 
covery to  niy  mother,  she  confessed  to  tne  tliat  she 
already  knew  it.  Annoyed  at  the  ill  results  of  what 
had  seemed  to  him  a  good  and  praiseworthy  plan,  the 
author  had  discovereil  himself  to  her,  and  besought 
her  intercession  with  me,  not  to  fulfil  in  his  person 
my  threat  of  holdiug  no  further  intercourse  with  the 
writer  who  had  so  abused  my  confidence.  Tlie  fact 
that  I  had  found  hira  out  myself  was  very  much  in 
his  favour,  and  the  satisfaction  always  attending  a 
discovery  of  one's  own  inclined  me  to  be  merciful. 
The  fault  which  had  given  occasion  for  such  a  proof 
of  my  sagacity  was  forgiven.  Neveilheless,  it  was 
not  easy  to  convince  the  public  that  Wagner  was  the 
author,  and  thai  T  had  had  no  hand  in  the  game.  No 
one  believed  that  he  possessed  such  versatihty  of  taleot ; 
and  no  one  reflected,  that  it  was  very  easy  for  hiui, 
thuugh  possessing  no  remarkable  talents  of  his  own,  to 
notice,  seize  up<ju,  and  bring  out  in  his  own  way,  all  that 
for  some  time  had  passed,  either  in  jest  and  earnest,  in  an 
intellectual  society.  And  thus  on  this  occasion,  as  on 
many  others  afterward,  I  had  to  suJ!er,  not  only  for 
my  own  folHes,  hut  also  for  the  indisci-etion  and  pre- 
cipitancy of  my  friends. 

As  the  remembraoce  of  them  is  here  suggested  by 
many  circumstances,  I  will  speak  of  some  distinguished 
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men  who,  at  different  times  on  their  passage 
Frankfort,  either  lodged  at  our  house  or  partook  of  < 
friendly  ho8pita]ity.  Once  more  Klopstock  stands 
justly  at  the  liead,  I  had  already  exchanged  several 
letters  with  him,  when  he  announced  to  me  that  he 
was  invited  to  go  to  Carlsruhe  and  to  reside  there; 
that  lie  would  he  in  Friedberg  by  a  specified  day»  and 
washed  that  1  would  come  there  and  fetch  liim*  1  did 
not  fail  to  l>e  there  at  the  liour.  He,  however,  had  been 
accidentally  detained  upon  the  road ;  and,  after  I  had 
waited  in  vain  for  some  days,  I  went  home,  where  he 
did  not  aiTive  till  after  some  time,  and  then  excused 
bis  delay,  and  received  very  kindly  my  readiness  to  come 
to  meet  him.  His  person  was  small,  hut  well-built ;  his 
manners,  without  being  stiff,  w^ere  serious  and  precise ; 
his  conversation  was  measured  and  agreeable.  On  the 
whole,  there  was  something  of  the  diplomatist  in  his 
bearing.  Such  a  man  undertakes  the  dithcult  task  of 
supporting,  at  the  same  time,  hia  own  dignity,  and  that 
of  a  su[>erior  to  whom  he  is  responsible;  of  advancing 
his  own  interest,  together  with  the  much  more  im- 
portant interest  of  a  prince,  or  even  of  a  whole  state; 
and  of  making  liimself,  beyond  all  things,  pleasing  to 
other  men  while  in  tliis  critical  position.  In  this  way 
Klopstock  apj-teared  to  bear  himself  as  a  man  of  worth, 
and  as  the  representative  of  other  tilings,  —  of  religioD, 
of  moralit}',  and  freedom.  He  had  also  assumed  an- 
other pecuMarity  of  men  of  the  world;  namely, 
readily  to  speak  on  subjects  upon  which  he  was 
ticularly  expiected  and  desireil  to  discourse.  He 
seldom  heard  to  mention  poetic  and  literary  subjt 
But.  as  he  found  in  me  and  my  friends  a  set  of  pas- 
sionate skaters,  he  discoursed  to  us  at  length  on  this 
noble  art,  on  which  he  had  thought  much,  having  con- 
sidered what  in  it  was  to  he  sought  and  what  avoided 
Still,  before  we  could  receive  the  instruction  he  prof- 
fered, we  had  to  submit  to  be  put  right  as  to  the  word 
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itself,  in  which  we  blundered.^  We  spoke  in  good  Upper 
Saxon  of  SchUttschiih^ri,  wliich  he  %vould  not  allow  to 
pass  at  all ;  for  the  word,  he  said,  does  not  come  from 
Scfilitk'ii  (sledge),  as  if  one  went  on  little  ninoers.  but 
from  SrhreiUn  (to  stride) »  because,  hke  the  Homeric 
gods,  the  skater  stridea  away  on  these  winged  shoes 
over  the  sea  frozen  into  a  plain.  Next  we  carae  to 
the  instrument  itself.  He  woidd  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  high  grooved  skates,  but  recommended  the 
low,  broad,  smooth-bottooied  Friesland  steel  skates  aa 
the  most  serviceable  for  speed.  He  was  no  friend  to 
the  tricks  of  art  which  are  usually  performed  in  this 
exercise.  I  procured,  according  to  his  advice,  a  pair 
of  smooth  skates,  with  long  toes,  and  used  them  for 
Beveral  years,  though  with  some  discomfort.  He  under- 
stood, too,  the  science  of  horsemanship  and  horsebreak- 
ing,  and  liked  to  talk  about  it ;  thus,  as  if  by  design, 
he  avoided  all  conversation  upon  his  own  profession, 
that  he  might  speak  with  gieater  freedom  about  arts 
quite  foreign  to  it,  which  he  pursued  only  as  a  pastime. 
I  might  say  much  more  of  these  and  other  peculiarities 
of  this  extraordinary  man,  if  those  who  lived  longer 
with  him  had  uot  already  informed  us  fully  about 
them.  One  obser\'ation,  however,  I  will  not  suppress, 
which  is,  that  men  whom  nature,  after  endowing  them 
with  uncommon  advantages,  has  placed  in  a  narrow 
circle  of  action,  or  at  legist  in  one  disproportioned  to 
their  powers,  generally  fall  into  eccentricities,  and, 
as  they  have  no  opportunity  of  making  direct  use  of 
their  gifts,  seek  to  employ  them  in  an  extraordinary 
or  whimsical  manner. 

Ziramermann  was  also  our  guest  for  a  time.     He 
was  tall  and  powerfully  built;  of  a  vehement  nature. 


^ There  are  two  words  used  for  **  skate.''  One  of  them,  SMiU' 
Mchuh,  meaoft  "  Rledffe-shoe  ; "  the  other,  Schritf^chuhy  meana 
'*  stride -shoe/*  Goethe  and  his  friendfj  make  nae  of  the  former  ; 
Klopitock  contends  for  the  latter. 
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Open  to  every  impulse ;  yet  he  had  his  outward  bearing 
and  manners  perfectly  under  control,  so  that  in  society 
he  apf>eared  as  a  skilful  physician  and  polished  maa 
of  the  world.  It  was  only  in  his  writiogs  and  amongst 
his  most  confidential  friends  that  he  gave  free  course 
to  his  untamed  inward  character.  His  conversation 
was  varied  and  highly  instructive;  and,  for  one  who 
could  pardon  Ms  keen  sensitiveness  to  whatever  grated 
on  his  own  personal  feelings  and  merits,  no  more 
desirable  companion  could  l>e  f^und.  For  myself,  as 
what  is  called  vanity  never  disturljed  me,  and  I  in 
return  often  pi-esum^  to  be  vain  also,  that  is,  did  not 
hesitate  to  enLir^e  upon  whatever  in  myself  pleased 
me,  1  got  on  with  him  capitally.  We  mutually  toler- 
ated and  scolded  eac^h  other ;  and,  as  he  showed  him- 
self thoroughly  oj)en  and  communicative,  I  learned 
from  him  a  great  deal  in  a  short  time. 

To  judge  such  a  man  with  the  in^lulgence  of  grati- 
tude, nay,  on  principle,  I  cannot  say  that  he  was  vain. 
We  Germans  misuse  the  word  "  vain  **  (ciUl)  but  too 
often.  In  a  strict  sense,  it  carries  with  it  the  idea 
of  emptiness ;  and  we  properly  designate  by  it  only 
the  man  who  cannot  conceal  his  joy  at  his  Nothing, 
his  contentment  with  a  hollow  phantom.  With  Zim- 
mermann  it  was  exactly  the  reverse :  he  had  great 
deserts,  and  no  inward  satisfaction.  The  man  who 
cannot  enjoy  his  own  natural  gifts  in  silence,  and  find 
his  reward  in  the  exercise  of  them,  hut  must  wait  and 
hope  for  their  recogiiition  and  appreciation  by  others, 
will  generally  find  himself  but  badly  off,  because  it  is 
hut  too  well  known  a  fact,  that  men  are  very  niggard 
of  their  applause;  that  they  rather  love  to  mingle 
alloy  with  praise,  and,  where  it  can  in  any  d^ee  be 
done,  to  turn  it  into  blama  \¥h never  comes  before 
the  public  without  being  prepared  for  this,  will  meet 
with  nothing  but  vexation ;  since,  even  if  he  does  noi 
overestimate  his  own  production,  it  still  has  for  him 
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an  unliniited  value ;  while  the  reception  it  meets  with 
in  the  world  is,  iu  every  case,  qualified,  Besides,  a 
certain  susceptibility  is  necessary  for  praise  and  ap- 
plause, as  for  every  other  pleasure.  Let  this  be  apphed 
to  Zinimernmnii,  and  it  wDl  be  acknowledged  in  his 
case,  too,  that  no  one  can  obtain  what  he  does  not 
bring  with  him. 

If  this  apology  cannot  be  allowed,  still  less  shall  we 
be  able  to  justity  another  fault  of  this  remarkable  man, 
because  it  disturbed  and  even  destroyed  the  happinesa 
of  others.  I  mean  Ms  conduct  toward  his  children. 
His  daughter,  who  travelled  with  him,  stayed  with  us 
wiiile  he  visited  the  neighbouring  scenes.  She  might 
be  about  sixteen  years  old,  slender  and  well  formed, 
but  without  elegance ;  her  regular  features  would  have 
been  agreeable,  if  there  had  appeared  in  them  a  trace 
of  animation,  but  she  was  always  as  quiet  as  a  statue ; 
she  spoke  seldom,  and  in  the  presence  of  her  father 
never.  But  she  had  scarcely  si:>ent  a  few  days  alone 
with  my  mother,  receiving  the  cheerful  and  aflectionate 
attentions  of  this  sympathising  woman,  when  she 
threw  herself  at  her  feet  with  an  opened  heart,  and, 
with  a  thousand  tears,  begged  to  lie  allowed  to  remain 
with  hen  Witli  tlie  most  passionate  language  she 
declared  that  she  would  remain  in  the  house  as  a  ser- 
vant, as  a  slave  all  her  life,  rather  than  go  back  with 
her  father,  of  whose  severity  and  tyranny  no  one  could 
form  an  ideiu  Her  brother  liad  goue  mad  under  his 
treatment :  she  had  hitherto  borne  it,  though  with  dif- 
ficulty, because  she  had  beheved  that  it  was  the  same, 
or  not  mucli  better,  in  every  family ;  but  now  that  she 
had  experienced  such  a  loving,  mild,  and  considerate 
treatment,  her  situation  at  home  had  become  to  her 
a  perfect  hell.  My  mother  was  greatly  moved  as  she 
related  to  nie  this  passionate  efl'usion;  and,  indeeil, 
she  went  so  far  in  her  sympathy,  as  to  give  me  pretty 
olearly  to  understand,  that  she  would  be  content  to 
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keep  the  girl  in  the  house,  if  I  would  make  up  mj 
mind  to  marry  lier.  If  she  were  an  orphan,  I  replied, 
I  might  think  and  talk  it  over ;  but  God  keep  me  from 
a  father-in-law  wlio  is  such  a  father  I  My  mother 
took  gi-eat  pains  with  tlie  poor  girl,  but  this  made  her 
only  the  more  unhappy.  At  last  an  expedient  waa 
found,  by  put;ting  her  to  a  boarding-schooL  She  did 
not,  however,  live  very  long. 

I  ahoald  hardly  meutiou  tliis  culpable  peculiarity  of 
a  man  of  such  great  deserts,  if  it  had  not  already 
become  a  matter  of  pubUe  notoriety,  and  especially 
had  not  the  unfortunate  hjpcjchoodria,  with  which,  in 
his  last  hours,  he  toriiu'ed  himself  and  others,  been 
commonly  talked  of.  For  that  severity  toward  bis 
children  was  nothing  less  than  bypochondria,  a  partial 
insanity,  a  continuous  moral  murder,  which,  after  mak- 
ing his  children  its  victims,  was  at  last  directed  against 
himself.  We  must  also  remember,  that,  though  appar- 
ently in  such  good  health,  he  was  a  great  sufterer,  even 
in  his  best  yeai's;  that  an  incurable  disease  troubled 
the  skilful  physician  who  had  relieved,  and  still  gave 
ease  to,  so  many  of  the  afflicted.  Yes,  this  distin* 
guishexl  man,  with  all  his  outward  reputation,  fame, 
honour,  rank,  and  wealth,  led  the  saddest  life ;  and 
whoever  will  take  the  pains  to  learn  more  about  it 
from  existing  pubUcationSj  will  not  condemn  but  pity 
him. 

Should  I  be  expected  to  give  a  more  precise  account 
of  the  effect  this  distinguished  man  had  upon  me,  I 
must  once  more  recall  the  general  features  of  that 
period*  The  epoch  in  which  we  were  li\dng  might  be 
called  an  epoch  of  high  requisitions,  for  every  one 
demanded  of  himself  and  of  others  what  no  mortal  had 
hitherto  accomplished.  On  chosen  spirits  who  could 
think  and  feel,  a  light  had  arisen,  which  enabled  them 
to  see  that  an  immediate,  original  understandiuj,'  of 
nature,  and  a  course  of  action  baaed  upon  it,  was  both 
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the  best  thing  a  man  could  desire,  and  also  not  difficult 
to  attain.  Experience  thus  once  more  became  the 
universal  watchword,  and  every  one  opened  his  eyea 
as  wide  as  he  could*  Physicians,  e.'^Y'^cially,  had  a 
most  pressing  call  to  labour  to  ihi-s  end,  and  the  best 
opportunity  for  finding  lU  There  shone  upon  tbera, 
out  of  antiffuity,  a  star  which  could  serve  as  an  exam- 
ple of  all  that  was  to  Ikj  desired.  The  writings  which 
had  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Hippocrates, 
furnished  a  model  of  the  way  in  which  a  man  should 
both  observe  the  world  and  relate  what  he  had  seen» 
without  mixing  up  liimself  with  it.  But  no  one  con- 
sidered that  we  cannot  see  like  the  Greeks,  and  that 
we  shall  never  become  such  poets,  sculptors,  and  phy- 
sicians as  they  were.  Even  granted  that  we  could 
leani  from  them,  still  the  results  of  cxix^rience  already 
gone  through  were  almost  l>eyoud  number,  and,  liesides, 
were  not  always  of  tlie  clearest  kind ;  moreover  had 
too  often  been  made  to  accord  with  preconceived  opin- 
ions. All  these  were  to  be  mastered,  discriminated, 
and  sifted.  This,  also,  was  an  immense  demand. 
Then,  again,  it  was  required  that  each  observer,  in  his 
personal  sphere  and  hitMiurs,  should  acquaint  himself 
with  the  true,  healthy  nature,  as  if  she  were  now  for 
the  first  time  noticed  and  attended,  and  thus  only  what 
was  genuine  and  real  was  to  be  learned.  But  as,  in 
general,  learning  can  never  exist  without  the  accom- 
paniment of  a  universal  smattering  and  a  universal 
pedantry^  nor  the  practice  of  any  profession  without 
empiricism  and  charlatanry ;  so  there  sprung  up  a 
violent  conflict,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  guard 
use  from  abuse,  and  place  the  kernel  high  above  the 
shell  in  men's  estimation.  In  the  execution  of  this 
design,  it  was  perceived  that  the  shortest  way  of  get- 
ting out  of  the  affair,  was  to  call  in  the  aid  of  genius, 
whose  magic  gifts  could  settle  the  strife,  and  accomplish 
what  was  required.     Meanwhile,  however,  the  under- 
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standing  meddled  with  the  matter :  all  it  alleged 
be  reduced  to  clear  notions,  and  exhibited  in  a  logi 
form,  that  every  prejudice  might  be  put  aside,  and  all 
superstitiou  destroyed.  And  since  the  adiievementii 
of  some  extraordinaiy  men,  such  as  Boerhaave  aod 
Haller,  were  actually  incredible,  people  thought  them- 
selves juBtified  in  deniaudiug  even  still  more  from  their 
pupils  and  successors.  It  was  maintained  that  the 
path  was  opened,  forgetting  that  in  earthly  things  a 
path  can  very  rarely  tie  spoken  of:  for,  as  the  water 
that  is  dislodged  by  a  ship  instantly  flows  in  again 
behind  it ;  so  by  the  law  of  its  nature,  when  eminent 
spirits  have  once  driven  error  aside,  and  made  a  plaot 
for  themselves,  it  very  quickly  closes  again  upon  them. 

But  of  this  the  ardent  Zimmermann  could  form  do 
idea  whatever:  lie  would  not  admit  that  absurdity  did, 
in  fact,  fill  up  the  world.  Impatient,  even  to  madne^, 
he  rushed  to  attack  everything  that  he  saw*  and  be- 
lieved to  be  wrong.  It  was  all  the  same  to  him 
whether  he  was  fighting  with  a  nurse  or  with  Pam- 
celsus,  with  a  quack  or  a  chemist.  His  blow^s  fell 
alike  heavily  in  either  case ;  and,  when  he  had  worked  M 
himself  out  of  breath,  he  w^as  greatly  astonished  to  see  " 
the  heads  of  this  hydra,  which  he  thought  he  had 
trodden  under  foot,  springing  up  all  fi-esh  again,  and 
showing  him  their  teeth  from  innumerable  ]aw& 

P>ery  one  who  reads  his  waitings,  especially  liis 
clever  work  "  On  Experience,'*  \iiill  perceive  more  dis- 
tinctly than  I  can  express  them,  the  subjects  of  discuft- 
sion  between  this  excellent  man  and  myselt  His 
influence  over  me  was  the  more  powerful,  as  he  wa.* 
twenty  years  my  senior.  Having  a  high  reputatioa  as 
a  physician,  he  was  chiefly  employed  among  the  upper 
classes;  and  the  coiTuption  of  the  times,  caused  by 
effeminacy  and  excess,  was  a  constant  theme  of  cash 
versation  with  him.  Thus  his  medical  discourses,  Mt 
those  of  the   philosophers   and  my  poetical   frieijd«i 
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drove  me  again  back  to  natui'e.  la  his  vehement 
passion  for  iraprovemi^nt  I  could  not  fully  participate: 
OD  the  contrary,  after  we  separatetl,  I  instantly  Jrew 
back  into  my  uwn  prt  per  calling,  and  endeavoured  to 
employ  the  gifts  naturtj  had  bestowed  upon  me,  with 
moderate  exertion,  and  by  good-natured  oppusition  to 
what  I  disapproved  of,  to  gain  a  standing  for  myself, 
in  perfect  iudifierence  Low  far  my  iutluence  might 
reach  or  whither  it  might  iead  me. 

Von  SaHs,  who  was  setting  up  the  large  boarding- 
school  at  Marschlins,  \isited  us  also  at  that  time.  He 
was  an  earnest  and  intelligent  man,  and  nmst  have 
quietly  made  many  humourous  obsei^ationa  on  the 
irregular  though  genial  lurjde  of  life  in  our  little  soci- 
ety. The  same  was  probably  the  case  with  Sulzer, 
who  came  in  contact  vnth  us  on  his  Journey  to  the 
south  of  France :  at  least,  a  passage  in  his  travels, 
where  he  speaks  of  me,  seems  to  favour  this  opinion. 

These  visits,  which  were  as  agreeable  as  they  were 
profitable,  wertj,  however,  diversified  by  others,  which 
we  would  rather  have  been  spared.  Needy  and  shame- 
less adventurers  fixed  themselves  on  the  confiding 
youth,  supporting  their  urgent  demands  by  real  as  well 
as  fictitious  relationships  and  misfortunes.  They  bor- 
rowed my  money,  and  made  it  necessary  for  me  to 
borrow  in  turn ;  so  that  I  in  consequence  fell  into  the 
most  unpleasant  position  with  opulent  and  kind-hearted 
friends.  If  I  wished  that  all  these  unfortunate  folks 
were  food  for  the  crtjws,  my  father  found  himself  in 
the  situation  of  the  magicians  apprentur}  who  was 
wilhng  enough  to  see  his  house  washed  clean,  but  is 
frightened  when  the  flood  rushes  in,  without  ceasing, 
over  threshold  and  stairs.  By  an  excessive  kindness, 
the  quiet  and  nifxlerate  plan  of  life  which  ray  father 
had  designed  for  me  was  step  by  step  interrupted 
and  put  off,  and  from  day  to  day  changed  contrary  to 

iThe  skUuMon  ii  to  GoeUie'it  own  poeia,  ^*  Der  ZauberlekrUng/^ 
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all  expectation.  All  idea  of  a  l<ag  visit  to  Eatisboul 
aod  Vienna  was  as  gocMl  as  give  *  up ;  but  still  I  ww 
to  pass  through  those  cities  on  mf  way  to  Italy,  so  aa  at 
least  to  gain  a  general  notion  of  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  of  my  friends,  wlo  did  not  approve  of 
taking  so  long  a  cirenit  in  ordtv  to  get  into  active  life, 
recommended  that  1  should  take  advantage  of  a  moment 
which  seemed  in  every  way  favourahle,  and  think  on 
a  permanent  establishment  in  my  native  city.  Although 
I  was  excluded  from  the  Council,  tirst  through  my 
grandfather,  and  then  through  my  uncle,  there  were  yet 
many  civil  otBces  to  which  I  could  lay  claim,  where  I 
could  remain  for  a  time  and  await  the  future.  There 
were  agencies  of  several  kinds  which  ottered  employ- 
ment enough,  and  the  place  of  a  charg^-cC affaires  was 
highly  respectable.  1  let  them  tell  me  about  it,  think- 
ing that  I  was  fit  for  the  hke  without  having  previously 
asked  myself  whether  a  mode  of  hfe  and  busineet 
w^hich  requires,  that,  amid  dissipation,  we  should  most 
of  all  act  for  a  certain  end,  would  suit  me.  To  these 
plans  and  designs  there  w^as  now  added  a  tender  senti- 
ment, which  seemed  to  draw  me  toward  a  dome^e 
life,  and  to  accelerate  my  determination. 

The  society  of  young  men  and  women  already 
mentioned,  which  was  kept  together  by,  if  it  did  not 
owe  its  origin  to,  my  sister,  still  survived  after  her 
marriage  and  departure,  l)ecause  the  members  had 
grown  accustomed  to  each  other,  and  could  not  spend 
one  evening  in  the  week  better  than  in  this  frieodly 
circle.  The  eccentric  orator  also,  whose  acquaintance 
we  made  in  the  sixth  book,  bad,  after  many  adventures, 
returned  to  us,  more  clever  and  more  perverse  than 
ever,  and  onee  again  played  the  legislator  of  the  Httle 
state.  As  a  sequel  to  our  former  diversions,  he  had* 
devised  something  of  the  same  kind  :  he  enacted  that 
every  week  lots  sliould  be  drawn,  not  a«i  before  to 
decide  what  pairs  should  be  lovers,  but  married  coupler 
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How  lovers  should  conduct  themselves  toward  each 
other,  he  said,  we  knew  well  euough :  but  of  the  proper 
deportment  of  husliauds  and  wives  in  society  we  were 
totally  ignorant ;  and  tins,  witli  our  increasing  years, 
we  ought  to  learn  before  all  things.  He  laid  down 
geneml  rules,  which,  of  course,  set  forth  that  we  must 
act  as  if  we  did  not  belong  to  each  other ;  that  we 
must  not  sit  or  speak  often  together*  loueh  less  indulge 
in  anything  like  caresses.  And  at  the  same  time  we 
were  nut  only  to  avoid  everything  which  would  occa* 
sion  mutual  suspicion  and  discord,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
he  was  to  win  the  greatest  praises,  who,  with  his  free 
and  open  manners,  should  yet  most  endear  to  himself 
his  wife. 

The  lots  were  at  once  drawn ;  some  cnld  matches 
that  they  decided  were  laughed  at  and  joked  about; 
and  the  universal  marriage  comedy  was  begun  in  good 
humour  and  renewed  every  week. 

Now,  it  fell  out  strangely  euough,  that,  from  the 
first,  the  same  latly  fell  twice  to  me.  She  was  a  very 
good  creature,  just  such  a  woman  as  one  would  hke  to 
think  of  as  a  wife.  Her  figure  was  beautiful  and  well- 
proportioned,  her  face  pleasing,  while  in  her  manners 
there  prevailed  a  repose  which  testified  to  the  health 
of  her  mind  and  bo<h\  Every  day  and  hour  she  was 
perfectly  the  same.  Her  domestic  industry  was  in 
high  repute.  Though  she  was  not  talkative,  a  just 
understanding  and  uatumi  talents  could  be  recognised 
in  her  language.  To  meet  the  advances  of  such  a  fier- 
son  with  frieodliness  and  esteem  w^as  natural:  on  a 
general  principlt!  I  was  ah'eady  accustomed  to  do  it, 
and  now  I  acted  from  a  sort  of  traditional  kindness  as 
a  social  duty.  But,  when  the  lot  brought  us  together 
for  the  tliird  time,  our  jocose  law-giver  declareil  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  that  Heaven  had  spoken,  and  we 
could  not  again  be  separated.  We  submitted  to  his 
eeatence ;  and  both  of  us  adapted  ourselves  so  well  to 
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our  public  conjugal  duties,  that  we  might  really  have 
served  as  a  model.  Since  all  the  pairs  who  were  sever- 
ally imited  for  the  evening  were  obliged,  by  the  general 
rules,  to  culdress  each  other  for  the  few  hours  with  Du 
(thou),  we  had,  after  a  series  of  weeks,  grown  so  ac- 
customed to  this  confidential  pronoun,  that,  even  in  the 
intervals,  whenever  we  accidentally  came  together,  the 
Du  would  kindly  come  out.^  Habit  is  a  strange  thing : 
by  degrees  both  of  us  found  that  nothing  was  more 
natural  than  this  relation.  I  liked  her  more  and  more, 
while  her  manner  of  treating  me  gave  evidence  of  a 
beautiful  calm  confidence ;  so  that  on  many  an  occa- 
sion, if  a  priest  had  been  present,  we  might  have  been 
united  on  the  spot  without  much  hesitation. 

As  at  each  of  our  social  gatherings  something  new 
was  required  to  be  read  aloud,  I  brought  with  me  one 
evening  a  perfect  novelty,  "The  Memoir  of  Beau* 
marchais  against  Clavigo,"  in  the  originaL  It  gained 
great  applause.  The  thoughts  to  which  it  gave  occa- 
sion were  freely  expressed ;  and,  after  much  had  been 
spoken  on  both  sides,  my  partner  said,  "  If  I  were  thy 
liege  lady,  and  not  thy  wife,  I  would  entreat  thee  to 
change  this  memoir  into  a  play :  it  seems  to  me  per- 
fectly  suited  for  it."  "  That  thou  mayst  see,  my  love," 
I  replied,  "that  li^e  lady  and  wife  can  be  united 
in  one  person,  I  promise,  that,  at  the  end  of  a  week, 
the  subject-matter  of  this  work,  in  the  form  of  a  piece 
for  the  theatre,  shall  be  read  aloud,  as  has  just  been 
done  with  these  pages."  They  wondered  at  so  bold  a 
promise,  but  I  did  not  delay  to  set  about  accomplishing 
it.  What,  in  such  cases,  is  called  invention,  was  with 
me  instantaneous.  As  I  was  escorting  home  my  titu- 
lary wife,  I  was  silent.     She  asked  me  what  was  the 

1  Members  of  the  same  family  address  each  other  with  the 
second  person  singular  ^*  Du/^  instead  of  the  more  formal  third 
person  plural,  **8ie."  In  the  same  way  the  French  employ 
♦*Tu"  instead  of  **  Vous."  —Trans. 
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matter  **  I  am  pondering  on  the  play,"  I  answered, 
"  and  have  got  already  into  the  middle  of  it.  I  wished 
to  show  thee  that  1  would  gladly  do  anything  to  please 
the«."  She  pressed  uiy  hand ;  and,  as  I  in  return 
snatched  a  kiss,  she  said, "  Thou  must  forget  thy  char- 
acter! To  be  loving,  people  think,  is  not  proper  for 
married  folks."  **  Let  them  think,"  I  rejoined:  "we 
will  have  it  our  own  way/' 

Before  I  got  home, — ^and,  indeed,  I  took  a  very 
circuitous  route,  —  the  piece  was  pretty  far  advanced. 
Lest  this  should  seem  boastful,  I  will  confess,  that  pre- 
viously, on  the  first  and  second  reading,  the  subject  had 
appeared  to  me  dramatic  and  even  theatrical;  but, 
without  such  a  stimulus,  this  piece,  like  so  many 
others,  would  have  remained  among  the  number  of  the 
merely  possible  creatious.  My  mode  of  treating  it  ia 
well  euough  known.  Weary  of  villains,  who,  from 
revenge,  hate,  or  mean  purposes,  attack  a  noble  nature 
and  ruin  it,  I  wished,  in  Carlos,  to  show  the  working 
of  clear  good  sense,  associated  with  true  friendship, 
against  passion,  inclination,  and  outward  necessity,  in 
order  for  once  to  compose  a  tragedy  m  this  way. 
Availing  myself  of  the  example  of  our  patriarch 
Shakespeare,  I  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  trans- 
late, word  for  word,  the  chief  scene,  and  all  that  was 
properly  dramatic  in  the  original  Finally,  for  the 
conclusion,  I  borrowed  the  end  of  an  English  ballad ; 
and  so  I  was  ready  before  the  Friday  came.  The  good 
effect  which  1  attained  in  the  reading  will  easily  be 
believed.  My  liege  spouse  took  not  a  little  pleasure  in 
it ;  and  it  seemed  as  if,  by  this  production,  as  an  intel- 
lectual oflspriug,  our  union  was  drawn  closer  and 
dearer. 

Mephistopheles  Merck  here  did  me,  for  the  first 
time,  a  great  injury.  When  I  commuDicated  the  piece 
to  him,  he  answered,  "  You  must  write  hereafter  no 
more  such  trifles ;  others  can  do  such  tilings."     In  this 
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he  was  wrong.  We  should  not,  in  all  things,  tran- 
scend the  notions  wtiich  men  have  already  formed :  it  is 
good  that  miicli  Bhoiild  be  in  accordance  with  the 
common  way  of  thinking.  Had  I  at  that  time  writteD 
a  dozen  such  pieces,  wliich  with  a  Uttle  stimulus  would 
have  been  easy  enough,  three  or  four  of  them  would 
perhaps  have  retained  a  place  on  the  stage.  Every 
theatrical  manager  who  knows  the  value  of  a  rSper- 
toire,  can  say  what  an  advantage  that  would  have  been. 
By  these  and  other  intcllcL'tual  diversions,  our 
whimsical  game  ttf  maiTiage  Ivccame  a  family  story,  if 
not  the  talk  of  the  town,  which  did  not  sound  dis- 
agreeably in  the  ears  of  the  mothers  of  our  fair  oue& 
My  mother,  also,  was  not  at  all  opposed  to  such  an 
event:  she  had  before  looked  with  favour  on  the  lady 
with  whom  1  hail  fallen  into  so  strange  a  relation,  and 
did  not  doubt  that  she  would  make  as  good  a  daughter* 
in-law  as  a  wife.  The  aimless  bustle  in  which  I  had 
for  some  time  lived  was  not  to  her  mind ;  and,  in  fact, 
she  had  to  bear  the  worst  of  it.  It  was  her  part  to 
provide  abundant  entertainment  for  the  stream  of 
guests,  without  any  compensation  for  furnishing 
quartei*s  to  this  literary  army,  other  than  the  honour 
they  did  her  son  by  feasting  upon  him.  Besides,  it 
was  clear  to  her  that  so  many  young  persons — all  of 
them  without  property  —  united,  not  only  for  scientific 
and  poetic  purposes,  hut  also  for  that  of  passing  the 
time  in  the  gayest  manner,  would  soon  become  a 
burden  and  injury  to  themselves,  and  most  certainly 
to  me,  whose  thoughtless  generosity,  and  passion  for 
becoming  security  for  others,  she  too  well  knew, 
^  Accordingly  she  looked  on  the  long-planned  Italiaa 
journey,  which  my  father  once  more  brought  forward, 
as  the  best  means  of  cutting  shoii  all  these  connections 
at  once.  But,  in  order  that  no  new  danger  might 
spring  tip  in  the  wide  world,  she  intended  lirst  of  all  to 
bind  fast  the  union  wMch  liad  already  been  suggested, 
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so  aa  to  make  a  njturn  into  my  native  country  more 
desirable,  aod  my  tinal  deternuDatiou  more  decided. 
Whether  I  only  attribute  this  scheme  to  her,  or 
whether  she  had  actually  formed  it  with  her  departed 
friends  I  atu  not  quite  aure:  enough,  that  her  actions 
seemed  to  be  based  on  a  well-digested  plan.  I  had 
very  often  to  hear  from  her  a  regret,  that,  since  Cor- 
nelia's marriage,  our  family  circle  was  altogether  too 
small ;  it  was  felt  that  I  had  lost  a  sister,  my  mother 
an  assistaut,  and  my  father  a  pupil :  nor  was  this  all 
that  was  said.  It  happened,  as  if  by  accident,  that  my 
parents  met  the  kdy  on  a  walk,  ijivited  her  into  the 
garden,  and  conversed  with  her  for  a  long  time.  There- 
upon there  was  some  pleananlry  at  supper ;  and  the 
remark  was  made,  with  a  certaiu  satisfaction,  that  she 
had  pleased  my  father,  as  she  possessed  all  the  chief 
quahties  which  he,  being  a  judge,  required  of  a  woman. 

One  thing  after  another  was  now  arranged  in  our 
first  story  as  If  guests  were  expected :  the  linen  was 
reviewed,  and  some  liitherto  neglected  furniture  was 
thought  of.  One  day  I  surprised  my  mother  in  a 
garret  examining  tlie  old  cradles,  among  which  an 
immense  one  of  walnut,  inlaid  with  ivory  and  ebony, 
in  whioh  t  had  formerly  bt»eu  rocked,  was  esf*ecially 
prominent.  She  did  not  seem  altogether  pleased  when 
I  said  to  her,  that  such  swnng^btixas  were  quite  out  of 
fashion,  and  that  uow  [)eople  put  babies,  with  fi-ee 
limbs,  into  a  ne^it  little  baski^t,  and  carried  them  about 
for  show,  by  a  strap  over  the  shoulder,  like  other  small 
wares. 

In  short,  such  prognostics  of  a  renewal  of  domestic 
activity  became  frequent ;  and,  as  I  was  in  every  way 
submissive,  the  thought  of  a  state  wliieh  would  last 
through  life  spread  a  i-Hiace  over  our  house  and  its 
inhabitants  such  as  had  not  been  enjoyed  for  a  long 
time, 
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What  people  commonly  say  of  misfortunes,  —  that 
they  never  come  alone,  —  may  with  almost  as  much 
truth  be  said  also  of  good  fortune,  and,  indeed,  of  other 
circumstances  which  often  cluster  around  us  in  a  har- 
monious way,  whether  it  be  by  a  kind  of  fatality,  or 
whether  it  be  that  man  has  the  power  of  attracting  to 
himself  all  mutually  related  things. 

At  any  rate,  my  present  experience  showed  me 
everything  conspiring  to  produce  an  outward  and  an 
inward  peace.  The  former  came  to  me  while  I  re- 
solved patiently  to  await  the  result  of  what  others 
were  meditating  and  designing  for  me :  the  latter,  how- 
ever, I  had  to  attain  for  myself  by  renewing  former 
studies. 

I  had  not  thought  of  Spinoza  for  a  long  time,  and 
now  I  was  driven  to  him  by  an  attack  upon  him.  In 
our  library  I  found  a  little  book,  the  author  of  which 
railed  violently  against  that  original  thinker,  and,  to 
go  the  more  effectually  to  work,  had  inserted  for  a 
frontispiece  a  picture  of  Spinoza  himself,  with  the 
inscription,  " Signum  reprohationis  in  vultu  gerens" 
bearing  on  his  face  the  stamp  of  reprobation.  This 
there  was  no  gainsaying,  indeed,  so  long  as  one  looked 
at  the  picture ;  for  the  engraving  was  wretchedly  bad, 
a  perfect  caricature :  so  that  I  could  not  help  thinking 
of  those  adversaries  who,  when  they  conceive  a  dislike 
to  any  one,  first  of  all  misrepresent  him,  and  then  assail 
the  monster  of  their  own  creation. 

This  little  book,  however,  made  no  impression  upon 
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me :  since  generally  I  did  not  like  controversial  works, 
but  preferred  always  to  learn  from  the  author  himseK 
how  he  did  think,  than  to  hear  from  another  how  he 
ought  to  have  thoughi.  Still,  curiosity  led  me  to  the 
article  "  Spinoza "  in  Bayle's  Dictionary,  a  work  as 
valuable  for  ita  learning  and  acuteness  as  it  is  ridicu- 
lous and  pernicious  by  its  gossiping  and  scandal 

The  article  '*  Spinoza  "  excited  in  me  displeasure  and 
mistrust.  In  the  first  place,  the  philosopher  is  repre- 
sented as  an  atheist,  and  liis  opinions  as  most  abomi- 
nable ;  hut,  immediately  afterward,  it  is  confessed  that 
he  was  a  calmly  reflecting  man,  devoted  to  his  studies, 
a  good  citizen,  a  sympathising  neighbour,  and  a  peace- 
able individual  The  writer  seemed  to  me  to  have 
quite  forgotten  the  words  of  the  gospel,  "  Bif  their 
fruits  ye  shall  hww  tk^m ;  *'  for  how  could  a  life 
pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man  spring  from 
corrupt  principles  ? 

1  well  reniemljered  w^hat  peace  of  mind  and  clear- 
ness of  ideas  came  over  me  when  I  first  turned  over 
the  posthumous  works  of  that  remarkable  man.  The 
effect  itself  was  still  quite  distinct  to  my  mind,  though 
I  could  not  recall  the  particulars:  I  therefore  speedily 
had  recourse  again  to  the  works  to  which  I  had  owed 
BO  much,  and  again  the  same  calm  air  breathed  over 
me.  I  gave  myself  up  to  this  reading,  and  thought, 
while  I  looked  into  myself,  that  I  had  never  before  so 
clearly  seen  through  the  world. 

As  on  this  subject  there  always  has  been,  and  still 
is  even  in  these  later  times,  so  much  controversy,  I 
would  not  wish  to  l>e  misunderstood ;  and  therefore 
I  make  here  a  few  remarks  upon  tliese  so  much  feared, 
nay,  abhorred,  views. 

Our  physical  as  well  as  our  social  life,  manners,  cus- 
toms, worldly  wisdom,  philosophy,  rehgion,  and  many 
an  accidental  event,  all  call  upon  us  to  rf^'^i^y  oitrseliTeji, 
Much  that  is  most  inwardly  peculiar  to  us  w^e  are  not 
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allowed  to  develop ;  much  that  we  need  from  witboat 
for  the  completion  of  our  character  is  withheld ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  ao  much  is  forced  upon  us  which  is 
as  alien  to  us  as  it  is  burdensome.  We  are  robbed  of 
all  we  have  laboriously  acquired  for  ourselves^  or 
friendly  circumstances  have  bestowed  upon  us;  and, 
before  we  oiin  see  clearly  what  we  are,  we  find  our- 
selves comf)elled  to  part  with  our  personality,  piece  by 
piece,  till  at  last  it  is  gone  altogether.  Indeed,  the 
case  is  so  universal,  that  it  seems  a  law  of  society  to 
despise  a  man  who  shows  himself  surly  on  that  ao 
ct>uut.  On  tlie  contraiy,  the  bitterer  the  cup  we  have 
to  drink,  the  nmre  pleasant  face  we  must  put  on,  in 
order  that  comifoseil  kiokers-uu  may  not  be  offended 
by  the  least  grimace. 

To  solve  this  painful  problem,  however,  nature  has 
endowed  man  with  ample  power,  activity,  and  endur- 
ance. Bat  especially  is  he  aided  therein  by  his  vol- 
atihty  {Lekhislnn),  a  boon  to  man  winch  nothing  <^n 
take  away.  By  means  of  it  he  is  able  to  renounce  the 
cherished  object  of  tlie  moment,  provided  the  next  pre- 
sent hioi  something  new  to  reach  at ;  and  thus  he  goes 
on  unconsciously  remodelling  his  whole  life.  We  are 
continually  putting  one  passion  in  the  place  of  another: 
employments,  inclinations,  tastes,  hobbies,  —  we  try 
them  all,  and  end  by  exclaiming,  AH  is  vanity  I  No 
one  is  shocked  by  this  false  and  murmuring  speech; 
nay,  every  one  thinks,  while  he  says  it,  that  he  is  utter- 
ing a  wise  and  indisputable  maxim.  A  few  men  there 
are,  and  only  a  few,  who  anticifmte  this  insupportable 
feeling,  and  avoid  all  c-alls  to  such  partied  resignation 
by  one  grand  act  of  total  self-i-enunciation* 

Such  men  convince  themselves  of  the  Eternal,  the 
Necessary,  and  of  Immutable  T>aw,  and  seek  to  form 
to  themselves  ideas  which  are  incorruptible,  nay,  whicli 
observation  of  the  Perishable  does  not  sliake,  but  rather 
confirms.     But,  sinc^  in  this  there  is  something  super- 
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human,  such  i:>ersoiis  are  commouly  ea teemed  iVi-human 
(monsters),  without  a  God  aud  without  a  World.  People 
hardly  know  what  sort  of  horns  and  claws  to  give 
them. 

My  confidence  in  Spuioza  rested  on  the  serene  effect 
he  WTOught  in  me ;  and  it  only  increased  when  I  found 
my  worthy  mystics  were  accused  of  Spino?dsm,  and 
learned  that  even  Leibnitz  himself  could  not  escape  the 
charge,  —  nay,  that  Boerhaave,  being  suspected  of 
similar  sentiments,  had  to  abandon  theology  for 
medicine. 

But  let  DO  one  think  that  I  would  have  subscribed 
to  his  writings,  and  assented  to  them,  verba tim  et  lite- 
ratim.  Fur,  that  no  one  really  understands  another; 
that  no  one  does  attach  to  the  same  word  the  same 
idea  which  another  does ;  that  a  dialogue,  a  book,  ex- 
cites in  different  t:>ersuns  different  trains  of  thought, — 
this  I  had  long  seen  all  too  plainly  ;  and  the  reader 
will  trust  the  asseilion  of  the  author  of  '*  Faust  *'  and 
"  Werther,"  that,  deeply  experienced  in  such  njisunder- 
standings,  lie  was  never  so  presumptuous  as  to  think 
that  he  understood  perfectly  a  man,  who,  as  the  scholar 
of  Descai1/es,  raised  himself,  tli rough  mathematical  and 
rabbinical  studies,  to  tlie  highest  reach  of  thought,  and 
whose  name,  even  at  tliis  day,  seems  to  mark  the  limit 
of  all  speculative  efibrta 

How  much  1  appropriated  from  Spinoza  w^ould  be 
seen  distinctly  enough,  if  the  visit  of  the  **  Wandering 
Jew"  to  Spinoza,  which  1  had  devised  as  a  worthy 
ingredient  for  that  poem,  existed  in  writing.  But  it 
pleased  me  so  much  in  the  conception,  and  I  fooiid  so 
much  dehght  in  meditating  on  it  in  silence,  that  I 
never  could  bring  myself  to  the  point  of  writing  it  out. 
Thus  the  notion,  which  would  have  b4^en  well  enough 
as  a  passing  joke,  became  expanded  until  it  lost  its 
charm ;  and  I  banisiied  it  from  my  mind  as  something 
tronblesoma      The  chief  points,  however,  of  what  I 
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owed  to  my  study  of  Spinoza,  so  far  as  they  have 
remained  indelibly  impressed  on  my  mind,  and  have 
exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  subsequent  course  of 
my  life,  I  will  now  unfold  as  briefly  and  succinctly  as 
possibla 

Nature  works  according  to  such  eternal,  necessary, 
divine  laws,  that  the  Deity  himself  could  alter  nothing 
in  theuL  In  this  belief,  all  men  are  unconsciously 
agreed.  Think  only  how  a  natural  phenomenon,  which 
■should  intimate  any  degree  of  understanding,  reason,  or 
even  of  caprice,  would  instantly  astonish  and  terrify 
us. 

When  in  animals  there  is  exhibited  anything  like 
reason,  it  is  long  before  we  can  recover  from  our  amaze- 
ment ;  for,  although  they  are  so  near  to  us,  they  never^ 
theless  seem  to  be  divided  from  us  by  an  infinite  gulf, 
and  to  belong  altogether  to  the  kingdom  of  necessity. 
It  is  therefore  impossible  to  take  it  ill  if  some  thinkers 
have  pronounced  the  infinitely  ingenious,  but  strictly 
limited,  organisation  of  those  creatures,  to  be  thoroughly 
mechanical. 

If  we  turn  to  plants,  our  position  is  still  more  strik- 
ingly confirmed.  How  unaccountable  is  the  feehng 
which  seizes  an  observer  upon  seeing  the  Mimosa,  as 
soon  as  it  is  touched,  fold  together  in  pairs  its  downy 
leaves,  and  finally  clap  down  its  little  stalk  as  if  upon 
a  joint  (Gewerbe).  StDl  higher  rises  that  feehng,  to 
which  I  will  give  no  name,  at  the  sight  of  the 
HcdysariLm  Gyrans,  which,  without  any  apparent  out- 
ward occasion,  moves  up  and  down  its  little  leaves, 
and  seems  to  play  with  itself  as  with  our  thoughts. 
Let  us  imagine  a  Banana  suddenly  endowed  vdth  a 
similar  capacity,  so  that  of  itself  it  could  by  turns  let 
down  and  lift  up  again  its  huge  leafy  canopy:  who 
would  not,  upon  seeing  it  the  first  time,  start  back  in 
terror  ?  So  rooted  within  us  is  the  idea  of  our  own 
superiority,  that  we  absolutely  refuse  to  concede  to  the 
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outward  world  any  pari  or  portion  iu  it ;  nay,  if  we 
could,  we  would  too  ofteu  withhold  such  advantages 
from  our  fellows. 

Oil  the  other  hand,  a  similar  horror  seizes  upon  us, 
when  we  see  a  man  unreasonably  opposing  universally 
reoogniseil  moral  laws,  or  unwisely  acting  against  the 
interest  of  himself  and  others.  To  get  rid  of  the 
repugnance  we  feel  on  such  occasions,  we  convert  it 
at  once  into  censure  or  de testation;  and  we  seek, either 
in  reality  or  in  thought,  to  get  free  from  such  a  man. 

This  contrariety  between  Keason  and  Necessity, 
which  Spitioza  thi'ew  out  in  so  strong  a  light,  I, 
strangely  enough,  applied  tL>  my  own  being ;  and  what 
has  been  said  is,  properly  speaking,  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  intelligible  what  follows, 

1  had  come  to  look  upon  my  indwelhng  poetic  talent 
altogether  a^s  Nature ;  the  more  so,  as  I  had  always 
been  impelled  to  regard  outward  Nature  as  its  pro|»er 
object.  The  exercise  of  this  poetic  gift  could  indeed 
be  excited  and  determined  by  circumstances;  but  its 
most  joyful,  its  richest,  action  was  spontaneous,  —  nay, 
even  involuntary. 

Through  iield  and  forest  roamifig, 
My  little  songs  still  liu mining, 
I  spent  tUe  livelong  day. 

In  my  mghtly  vigils  the  same  thing  happened:  I 
therefore  often  wisheil,  like  one  of  my  predecessors,  to 
get  me  a  leathern  jerkin  made,  and  to  accustom  myself 
to  write  in  the  dark,  so  as  to  be  able  to  fix  down  at 
once  all  such  unpremeditated  effusions.  So  fi^quently 
had  it  happenedj  that,  after  composing  a  little  piece  in 
my  head,  I  could  not  recall  it,  that  I  would  now  hurry 
to  the  desk,  and,  at  one  standing,  write  off  the  poem 
from  beginning  to  end ;  and,  as  I  could  not  S|»are  time 
to  adjust  my  paper,  however  obht^uely  it  might  lie,  the 
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lines  often  crossed  it  diagonally*  In  such  a  mood  I ' 
liked  best  to  get  hold  of  a  lead  pencil,  li^cause  I  could 
write  most  re*idilj  with  it;  wherejis  the  scratching  and 
splutteriti^  of  the  peu  would  sometimes  wake  me  from 
my  somnambular  poetising,  confuse  me,  and  stifle  a 
little  conL!eption  in  its  birth.  For  the  poems  thus 
created  1  had  a  particular  reverence ;  for  I  felt  toward 
them  somewhat  as  the  hen  does  toward  her  chickenSj  ■ 
which  she  sees  hatched  and  chirping  atout  her.  My  I 
old  whim  of  making  known  these  things  only  by  means  " 
of  private  readings,  now  returned  to  me :  to  exchange 
them  for  money  seemed  to  me  detestable. 

And  this  suggests  to  me  to  mention  in  the  present 
place  a  little  incident,  which,  however,  did  not  t4ike 
]dace  tiU  some  time  after.  When  the  demand  for  my 
works  had  incit^ased,  and  a  collected  edition  was  much 
called  for,  these  feelings  held  me  liack  from  preparing 
it  myself:  Him  burg,  liowever,  took  advantage  of  my 
hesitation ;  and  I  unexpectedly  received  one  day  several 
copies  of  my  collected  works  in  print.  With  cool  audac- 
ity this  unauthorised  pubhsher  even  boasted  of  having 
done  me  a  public  service,  and  offered  to  send  me,  if  I 
wished,  some  Berlin  porcelain  by  way  of  comfjensation. 
His  offer  served  to  remind  me  of  the  law  which  com- 
pelled the  Jews  of  BerUn,  when  tliey  married,  to  pur- 
chase a  certain  quantity  of  porcelain,  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  sale  of  the  Royal  manufacture.  The  contempt 
which  was  shown  for  the  shameless  pirate  led  me  to 
suppress  tlie  indignation  which  I  could  not  but  feel  at 
such  a  robbery.  I  gave  him  no  reply ;  and,  while  be 
was  making  himself  very  comfoi*table  with  my  prop- 
erty, I  revenged  myself  in  silence  with  the  foUowing 


verses : 


Re  cord  R  of  tlie  years  once  dreamed  ft  way, 
Lornj-f alien  hairs,  niid  flowers  that  show  decay, 
Fadi^d  rihhiins,  wWs  so  lightly  wovt*, 
The  luouruful  pledges  of  a  vanished  love; 
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Things  that  to  the  flamea  should  long  have  gone, — 

Sftucy  Sosias  aimtches  every  one* 

Just  as  though  he  were  the  heir  t-o  claim 

Lawfully  Uie  poets'  works  and  fame. 

And,  to  make  the  owner  full  time ii da. 

Paltry  tea  and  coffee  cups  he  »eiids  I 

Take  your  chhia  hitck,  your  gingerbread  I 

For  all  Himburgs  living  1  am  dead* 


I 

I 
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This  very  Nature,  however,  which  thus  spontaneously 
brought  fnrth  so  uiauy  longer  aiij  smaller  works,  was 
mibject  to  loB<^  pauHi^a ;  aud  f«Jr  considerable  |>eri(:Kl8  I 
was  unable,  even  when  I  most  wished  it,  to  produce 
anything,  and  consequently  i>ften  suffered  from  ennui. 
The  jverception  of  such  contrasts  witliin  me  gave  rise  to 
the  tliooght  whether  it  would  not  l*e  uiy  wisest  course 
to  employ  on  the  other  hand,  for  iny  own  and  others' 
profit  and  advantage,  the  human,  rational,  and  intellec- 
tual part  of  my  being,  and  so  a.s  I  already  hod  done,  and 
as  I  now  felt  myself  mt>re  and  more  called  upon  to  do, 
devote  the  intervals,  when  Nature  ceased  to  influence 
me,  to  worldly  occupations,  and  thus  to  leave  no  one 
of  my  faculties  unused.  This  course,  which  seemed  to 
be  dictattnl  by  those  general  ideas  before  descrilied,  was 
so  nmch  in  harmony  with  my  character,  and  my  pitsi- 
tiou  in  Ufe,  that  I  resolved  to  adopt  it,  and  by  this 
means  to  check  the  wavering  and  hesitation  to  which 
I  had  hitherto  bt^en  subject  Very  pleasant  was  it  to 
me  to  reflect,  that  thus,  for  actual  service  to  my  fellow 
men,  I  might  dennnid  a  substantial  reward ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  1  might  go  on  disinterestedly  spending 
that  lovely  gift  of  nature  as  a  sacretl  thing,  By  this 
consideration  1  guarded  against  tlie  bitterness  of  feel- 
ing which  might  have  arisen  when  circumstances 
should  force  upun  the  itiiuark  that  precisely  this 
talent,  so  courted  and  admired  in  Germany,  was 
treated  as  altogether  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law  and 
of  justice.     For  not  only  were  piracies  considered  per- 
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fectly  allowable,  and  even  comical,  in  Berlin,  but 
the  estimable  Margrave  of  Baden,  so  praised  for  his 
administrative  virtues,  and  the  Emperor  Joseph,  who 
had  justified  so  many  hopes,  lent  their  sanction,  one 
to  his  Macklot,  and  the  other  to  his  honourable  noble 
Von  Trattner ;  and  it  was  declared,  that  the  rights,  as 
well  as  the  property,  of  genius,  should  be  left  at  the 
absolute  mercy  of  the  trade. 

One  day,  when  we  were  complaining  of  this  to  a 
visitor  from  Baden,  he  told  us  the  following  story :  Her 
ladyship  the  margravine,  beiog  a  very  active  lady,  had 
established  a  paper  manufactory;  but  the  paper  was 
so  bad  that  it  was  impossible  to  dispose  of  it.  There- 
upon Mr.  Bookseller  Macklot  proposed,  if  he  were  per- 
mitted to  print  the  German  poets  and  prose  writers,  he 
would  use  this  paper,  and  thus  enhance  its  value.  The 
proposal  was  adopted  with  avidity. 

Of  course  we  pronounced  this  maheious  piece  of 
scandal  to  be  a  mere  fabrication,  but  found  our  pleas- 
ure in  it  notwithstanding.  The  name  of  Macklot 
became  a  byword  at  the  time,  and  was  applied  by  us 
to  all  mean  transactions.  And  a  volatile  youth,  often 
reduced  to  borrowing  himself,  while  others'  meanness 
was  enriching  itself  through  his  talents,  felt  sufficiently 
compensated  by  a  couple  of  good  jokes. 

Children  and  youths  wander  on  in  a  sort  of  happy 
intoxication,  which  betrays  itself  especially  in  the  fact, 
that  the  good  innocent  creatures  are  scarcely  able  to 
notice,  and  still  less  to  understand,  the  ever-changing 
state  of  things  around  them.  They  regard  the  world 
as  raw  material  which  they  must  shape,  as  a  treasure 
which  they  must  take  possession  of.  Everything  they 
seem  to  think  belongs  to  them,  everything  must  be 
subservient  to  their  will ;  indeed,  on  this  account,  the 
greater  part  lose  themselves  in  a  wild,  uncontroll- 
able temper.  With  the  better  part,  however,  this  ten- 
dency unfolds  itself  into  a  moral  enthusiasm,  which 
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occasionally  moves  of  its  own  accord  after  some  actual 
or  seeiiiing  good,  but  sLill  uftencr  sufiers  itself  to  be 
prompted,  led,  and  even  misled. 

Such  was  tlie  case  witb  the  youth  of  whom  we  are 
at  present  speaking ;  and,  if  be  appeared  rather  strange 
to  mankind,  still  he  j^eemed  welcome  to  many.  At  the 
very  first  meeting,  yrm  fniiiid  in  him  a  freedom  from 
reserve,  a  clteerful  open-lieartt\lness  in  conversation, 
and  in  action  the  uopremeditated  suggestions  of  fclie 
moment.     Of  the  latter  trait  a  story  or  twa 

In  the  close-built  Jews'  Street  (Judetiffassc),  a  violent 
confiagration  bad  broken  out.  My  universal  benevo- 
lence, which  prompted  me  to  lend  my  active  aid  to  all, 
led  me  to  the  spot,  full  dressed  as  I  was.  A  passage 
had  been  broken  through  from  All  Saints'  Street  {AUer- 
hciiigcngnsHc),  and  thither  I  repaired.  I  found  a  great 
numlier  of  men  busied  with  canying  water,  rushing 
forward  with  full  buckets,  and  back  again  with  empty 
onea  I  soon  saw,  that,  by  forming  a  lane  for  passing 
up  and  down  the  buckets,  the  help  we  rendered  might 
be  doubled,  I  seized  two  full  buckets,  and  remained 
standing,  and  called  others  to  me:  those  who  came 
on  were  relieved  of  their  load,  while  those  returning 
arranged  tbemselvea  in  a  row  on  the  other  side.  The 
arrangement  was  applauded ;  my  address  and  personal 
sympathy  found  favour;  and  the  laue,  unbroken  from 
its  commencement  to  its  burning  goal,  was  soon  com- 
pletetl.  Scarcely,  however,  had  the  cheerfulness  which 
this  inspired  called  forth  a  joyous,  I  might  even  say  a 
merry,  humour  in  tliis  living  machine,  all  of  whose 
parts  worked  well  together,  when  wantonness  began 
to  appear,  and  was  soon  succeeded  by  a  love  of  mis- 
chief. The  wretched  fugitives,  dragging  oGf  their  mis- 
erable substance  upon  their  backs,  if  they  once  got 
within  the  lane,  must  |>ass  on  without  stopping,  and,  if 
they  ventured  to  halt  lor  a  moment's  rest,  were  imme- 
diately assailed    Saucy  boys  would  sprinkle  them  with 
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the  water,  aod  even  add  insult  to  misery-  How- 
ever, by  means  of  gentle  words  and  eloquent  reproofs, 
prompted  perhaps  by  a  regard  to  my  best  clothes^ 
which  were  in  danger,  I  managed  to  put  a  stop  to 
their  rudeness. 

Some  of  ray  friends  had  from  euriosity  approached, 
to  guze  on  the  cnlamity,  and  seemed  astonished  to  see 
their  companion,  in  thin  shoes  and  silk  stockings, — 
for  that  was  then  the  fasliion,  — -  engaged  in  this  wet 
business.  But  few  of  them  could  T  persuade  to  join 
us:  the  others  laughed,  and  shook  their  heads.  We 
stood  our  ground,  however,  a  long  while ;  for,  if  any 
were  tiral  and  went  away,  there  were  plenty  ready  to 
take  their  places.  Many  sightseers,  too,  came,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  the  sp^ectacle;  and  so  my  innocent 
daring  became  universally  known,  and  the  strange  dis- 
regard of  etiquette  l>ecame  the  town-talk  of  the  day. 

This  readiness  to  do  any  action  that  a  good-natured 
whim  might  prompt,  which  proceeded  from  a  happy 
self-consciousuess  which  men  are  apt  to  blame  as  van- 
ity, made  our  friend  to  be  talked  of  for  other  oddities. 

A  very  inclement  winter  had  completely  covered 
the  Main  with  ice,  and  converted  it  into  a  solid  floor. 
The  hveliest  intercourse,  both  for  business  and  pleas- 
ure, was  kept  up  on  the  ice.  Boundless  skating-paths, 
and  wide,  smooth-frozen  plains,  swarmed  with  a  mov- 
ing multitude,  I  never  failed  to  be  there  early  io  the 
morning,  and  once,  being  lightly  clad,  was  well-nigh 
frozen  by  the  time  mj  mother  arrived,  who  usually 
came  at  a  later  hour  to  visit  the  scene.  She  sat  in  the 
carriage,  in  her  purple  velvet  and  fur-trimmed  cloak, 
which,  held  together  on  her  breast  by  a  strong  golden 
cord  and  tassel,  looked  quite  fine.  "  Give  me  your 
furs,  dear  mother!'*  I  cried  out  on  the  instant,  without 
a  moment's  thought :  "  I  am  terribly  frozen."  Nor  did 
she  stop  to  think,  and  so  in  a  moment  I  was  wrapped 
in   her  cloak.     Reaching  half-way  below    my  knees 
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with  its  purple  colour,  sable  border,  and  gold  trim- 
mings, it  cootrasted  not  badly  witli  the  brown  fur  cap 
I  wore.  Thus  dad,  I  carelessly  went  on  skating  up 
and  down;  the  I  crowd  was  so  great  that  no  especial 
notice  was  taken  of  my  strange  appearance;  still  it 
was  not  unobserved,  for  often  afterward  it  was  brought 
up,  in  jest  or  in  earnest,  among  my  other  eccentricities. 


Leaving  these  recollections  of  happy  and  sponta- 
neous action,  we  will  now  resume  the  sober  thread  of 
our  narrative. 

A  witty  Frenchman  has  said,  If  a  clever  man  has 
once  atti-acted  tbe  attention  of  the  public  by  any  meri- 
torious work,  every  one  does  his  best  to  prevent  his 
ever  doing  a  similar  thing  again. 

It  is  even  so:  something  good  and  spirited  is  pro- 
duced in  the  quiet  seclusion  of  youth ;  applause  is 
won,  but  inde^iendence  is  lost ;  the  concentrated  talent 
ia  pulled  about  and  distracted,  because  people  think 
that  they  may  plnck  off  and  appropriate  to  themselves 
a  portion  of  the  f>ersonality. 

It  was  owing  to  this  that  I  received  a  great  many 
invitations,  or,  rather,  not  exactly  imitatious:  a  friend, 
an  acquaintance,  wouhl  propose,  with  even  more  than 
urgency,  to  introduce  me  here  or  there. 

The  quasi  stranger,  now  described  as  a  bear  on 
account  of  Iiis  frequent  surly  refus^ils,  aud  then  again 
Hke  Voltaire's  Huron,  or  Cumberland's  West  Indian, 
as  a  child  of  nature  in  spite  of  many  talents,  excited 
curiosity ;  and  in  vaiious  famihes  negotiations  were  set 
on  foot  to  see  him. 

Among  others,  a  friend  one  evening  entreated  me 
to  go  with  him  to  a  little  concert  to  be  given  in  the 
house  of  an  eminent  merchant  of  the  Reformed  per- 
suasion. It  was  already  late ;  but,  as  I  loved  to  do 
everything  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  I  went  with 
him,  decently  dressed,  as  usuaL     We  entered  a  cham- 
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ber  on  the  ground-floor,  —  the  ordinary  but  spacious 
sitting-room  of  the  family.  The  company  was  numer- 
ous: a  piano  stood  in  the  middle,  at  which  the  only 
daughter  of  the  house  sat  down  immediately,  and 
played  with  considerable  facility  and  grace.  I  stood 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  piano,  that  I  might  be  near 
enough  to  observe  her  form  and  bearing:  there  was 
something  childlike  in  her  manner;  the  movements 
she  was  obliged  to  make  in  playing  were  uncon- 
strained and  easy. 

After  the  sonata  was  finished,  she  stepped  toward 
the  end  of  the  piano  to  meet  me :  we  merely  saluted, 
however,  without  further  conversation  ;  for  a  quartet 
had  already  commenced.  At  the  close  of  it,  I  moved 
somewhat  nearer,  and  uttered  some  civil  compHment, 
telling  her  what  pleasure  it  gave  me  that  my  first 
acquaintance  with  her  should  have  also  made  me 
acquainted  with  her  talent.  She  managed  to  make  a 
very  clever  reply,  and  kept  her  position  as  I  did  mine. 
I  saw  that  she  observed  me  closely,  and  that  I  was 
really  standing  for  a  show ;  but  I  took  it  all  in  good 
part,  since  I  had  something  graceful  to  look  at  in  my 
turn.  Meanwhile,  we  gazed  at  one  another;  and  I 
will  not  deny  that  I  was  sensible  of  feeling  an  attract- 
ive power  of  the  gentlest  kind.  The  moving  about  of 
the  company,  and  her  performances,  prevented  any 
farther  approach  that  evening.  But  I  must  confess 
that  I  was  anything  but  displeased,  when,  on  taking 
leave,  the  mother  gave  me  to  understand  that  they 
hoped  soon  to  see  me  again;  while  the  daughter 
seemed  to  join  in  the  request  with  some  friendliness 
of  manner.  I  did  not  fail,  at  suitable  intervals,  to 
repeat  my  visit;  since,  on  such  occasions,  I  was  sure 
of  a  cheerful  and  intellectual  conversation,  which 
seemed  to  prophesy  no  tie  of  passion. 

In  the  meantime,  the  hospitality  of  our  house  once 
laid  open  caused  many  an  inconvenience  to  my  good 
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parents  and  myselt  At  any  rate,  it  had  not  proved  in 
any  way  beneficial  to  my  steadfast  desire  to  notice  the 
Higher^  to  study  it,  to  further  it,  and,  if  possible,  to 
imitate  iL  Men,  I  saw,  so  far  as  they  were  good,  were 
pious,  and,  so  far  as  tJiey  were  active,  were  unwise  and 
oftentimes  unapt.  The  former  could  not  help  me,  and 
the  latter  only  confused  me.  One  remarkable  case  I 
have  carefully  written  down. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1775,  Jung,  afterward 
called  Stilling,  from  the  Lower  Rhine,  announced  to  ua 
that  he  was  coming  to  Frankfort,  being  invited  as  an 
oeulifit,  to  treat  an  important  case :  the  news  was  wel- 
come to  my  parents  and  myself,  and  we  offered  him 
quarters. 

Herr  von  Lersner,  a  worthy  man  advanced  in  years, 
universally  esteemed  fur  his  success  in  the  education 
and  training  of  princely  children,  and  for  his  intelhgent 
manners  at  court  and  un  his  travels,  had  been  long 
alHicted  with  total  blindness :  his  strong  hof)e  of  ob- 
taining some  relief  of  his  alHiction  was  not  entirely 
extinct.  Now.  for  several  years  past,  Jung,  with  skil- 
ful boldness  and  a  steady  hand,  had,  in  the  Lower 
Rhine,  successfully  couched  for  the  cataract,  and  thus 
had  gained  a  witlespread  reputation.  The  candour  of 
his  soul,  his  truthfidness  of  character,  and  genuine 
piety,  gained  him  universal  confidence:  this  extended 
up  the  river  througli  the  medium  of  various  parties 
connected  by  business.  Hen*  von  Lersner  and  his 
friends,  upon  the  advice  of  an  inteUigeut  physician, 
resolved  to  send  for  the  successful  oculist ;  although  a 
Frankfojl  mercliarit,  in  whose  case  the  cure  had  failed, 
earnestly  endeavoured  to  dissuade  them.  But  what 
was  a  single  failuic  n gainst  s(»  many  successful  cases ! 
So  Jung  came,  enticed  by  the  hope  of  a  handsome 
remuneration,  which  heretofore  he  had  been  accua^ 
tomed  to  renounce ;  he  came,  to  increase  his  reputa- 
tion, full  of  confidence  and  in  high  spirits:   and  we 
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congratulated  ourselvea  on  the  prospect  of  such  an 
excellent  aod  lively  table-compaiuon. 

At  kijt,  after  a  preparatory  course  of  medicine,  the 
cataract  upon  both  eyes  was  couched.  Expectatioii 
was  at  its  height.  It  was  said  that  the  patient  saw 
the  moment  after  the  operation,  until  the  bandage 
agtiiu  shut  out  the  h^ht-  But  it  was  remarked  that 
Jung  wa!5  not  cheerful,  and  that  something  weighed  od 
Ills  spirits ;  indeed,  on  further  inquuy,  he  confessed  to 
me  that  he  was  uneasy  as  to  the  result  of  the  opera- 
tion. Uonimoiily,  for  I  had  witnessed  several  opera- 
tions of  the  kind  in  Strasburg,  nothing  in  the  world 
seemed  easier  than  such  cases  ;  and  Stilling  hinjself 
had  operated  successfully  a  hundred  times.  After 
piercing  the  insensible  cornea,  which  gave  no  pain,  the 
dull  lens  would,  at  the  slightest  pressure,  spring  for- 
ward of  itself :  the  patient  immediately  discerned  ob- 
jects, and  only  had  to  %vaLt  mth  bandaged  eyes,  until 
the  completed  cure  should  allow  him  to  use  the  pre- 
cious organ  at  his  own  will  aod  convenience.  How 
many  a  poor  man  for  whom  Jung  had  procured  this 
happiness,  had  invoked  God's  blessing  and  reward 
upon  his  benefactor,  which  was  now  to  be  realised  by 
means  of  this  wealthy  patient ! 

Jung  confessed  to  me  that  tlus  time  the  operation 
had  not  gone  off  so  easily  and  so  successfully :  the 
lens  had  not  sprung  forward ;  he  had  been  obliged  to 
draw  it  out,  and  indeed,  as  it  had  grown  to  the  socket, 
to  loosen  it;  and  this  he  was  not  able  to  do  without 
violence.  He  now  reproached  himself  for  having  oper- 
ated also  on  the  other  eye.  But  Lersner  and  his 
friends  had  firndy  resolved  to  have  both  couched  a£ 
the  same  time ;  and,  when  the  emergency  occurred, 
they  did  not  immediately  recover  presence  of  mind 
enough  to  think  what  was  best.  Suffice  it  to  siiy,  the 
second  lens  also  did  not  spontaneously  spring  forward 
but  had  to  be  loosened  and  drawn  out  with  difficulty 
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How  much  pain  our  benevolent,  good-natured,  pious 
friend  felt  in  this  case,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  or 
to  unfold :  some  general  observations  on  his  state  of 
mind  will  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

To  labour  for  his  own  moral  culture  is  the  simplest 
and  most  practicable  thing  wbicb  uiao  cau  piopose  to 
himself ;  the  impulse  is  inborn  in  him  :  while  in  social 
life  both  reason  and  love  prompt  or  rather  force  him 
to  do  so. 

Stilling  could  only  live  in  a  mora!  religious  atmos- 
phere of  love ;  wiLliout  symjatby,  without  liearty  re- 
sponse, he  could  not  exist;  he  deniauded  mutual 
attachment ;  where  he  was  not  known,  be  was  silent ; 
where  he  was  only  known,  not  loved,  be  was  sad ;  ac- 
cordingly he  got  on  best  with  those  well-tlisposed  per- 
sons who  can  set  themselves  dov^Ti  for  life  in  their 
assigned  vocation,  and  go  to  work  to  perfect  themselves 
in  their  narrow  but  peaceful  sphere. 

Stieb  persons  succeed  pretty  well  in  stifling  vanity, 
in  renouncing  the  pursuit  of  outward  power,  in  acquir- 
ing a  circumspect  way  of  spe^iking,  aud  in  preserving  a 
uniformly  friendly  manner  toward  companions  and 
neighbours. 

Frequently  we  may  observe  in  this  class  traces  of  a 
certain  form  of  mental  character,  modified  by  individual 
varieties:  such  persons,  accidentally  excited,  attach 
great  weight  to  the  course  of  their  ex|M?rience ;  they 
consider  everything  a  supernatural  determination,  in 
the  conviction  that  (lod  interferes  immediately  with 
the  course  of  the  world. 

With  all  this  there  is  associated  a  certain  tlisposition 
to  abide  iu  his  presL-nt  state,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  pushed  or  led  on,  which  results 
from  a  certain  indecision  to  act  of  themselves.  The  latter 
is  increased  by  the  miscarriage  of  the  wise.st  plans,  as 
well  as  by  the  accirlental  success  brought  about  by  the 
imforeseeu  concurrence  of  favourable  occxirrences. 
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Now,  since  a  vigilant,  manly  character  is  much 
checked  by  this  way  of  life,  it  is  well  worthy  of  reflect 
tion  and  inquiry,  how  men  are  most  liable  to  fall  into 
such  a  state. 

The  things  sympathetic  persons  of  this  kind  love 
most  to  talk  of,  are  the  so-called  awakenings  and  con- 
versions, to  which  we  will  not  deny  a  certain  psycho- 
logical value.  They  are  properly  what  we  call  in 
scientific  and  poetic  matters,  an  "  aperpi ; "  the  per- 
ception of  a  great  maxim,  which  is  always  a  genius-like 
operation  of  the  mind :  we  arrive  at  it  by  pure  intui- 
tion, that  is,  by  reflection,  neither  by  learning  nor 
tradition.  In  the  cases  before  us,  it  is  the  perception 
of  the  moral  power,  which  anchors  in  faith,  and  thus 
feels  itself  in  proud  security  in  the  midst  of  the  waves. 

Such  an  aperpu  gives  the  discoverer  the  greatest 
joy ;  because,  in  an  original  manner,  it  points  to  the 
infinite:  it  requires  no  length  of  time  to  work  con- 
viction; it  leaps  forth  whole  and  complete  in  a 
moment:  hence  the  quaint  old  French  rhyme, — 

«  En  peu  d'heure 
Dieu  labeure." 

Outward  occasions  often  work  violently  in  bringing 
about  such  conversions,  and  then  people  think  they 
see  in  them  signs  and  wonders. 

Love  and  confidence  bound  me  most  heartily  to 
StilUng :  I  had,  moreover,  exercised  a  good  and  happy 
influence  on  his  life ;  and  it  was  quite  in  accordance 
with  his  disposition,  to  treasure  up  in  a  tender,  grate- 
ful heart  the  remembrance  of  all  that  had  ever  been 
done  for  him  :  but,  in  my  existing  frame  of  mind  and 
pursuits,  his  society  neither  benefited  nor  cheered  me. 
I  was  glad  to  let  every  one  interpret  as  he  pleased  and 
work  out  the  riddle  of  his  days:  but  this  way  of 
ascribing  to  an  immediate,  divine    influence,  all  the 
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gCMxl  that  after  a  ratioDal  manner  occurs  to  \i8  in  our 
chanceful  life,  seemed  to  me  too  presumptuous ;  and 
the  habit  of  regarding  the  paiuful  consequences  of  the 
hasty  aets  and  omiBsions  of  our  own  thoughtlessness  or 
conceit,  w&  a  divine  chastisement,  did  not  at  all  suit 
me.  I  could,  tlierefore,  only  Usten  to  ray  gootl  friend, 
but  could  not  gi%'e  him  any  very  eueonraging  i-eply : 
still  I  readily  suH'ered  him,  like  so  many  others,  to  go 
his  own  way,  and  defended  him  since  then,  as  well  as 
before,  when  others,  of  too  worldly  a  mind,  did  not 
hesitate  to  wouml  his  gentle  nature.  Hence  1  never 
allowed  to  come  to  hia  ears  a  roguish  remark  made  by 
a  waggish  man  who  once  exclaimed  quite  seriously, 
"  No !  indeed,  if  I  were  as  intimate  with  God  as  Jung 
is,  I  would  never  pray  to  tlie  Most  High  for  gold,  hut 
for  wisdom  and  goixl  counsel,  that  I  might  not  make 
so  many  blunders  wliich  cost  money,  and  draw  after 
them  wretched  years  of  debt," 

In  truth,  it  was  no  time  for  sucli  jests.  Between 
hope  and  fear  several  more  days  passed  away;  with 
him  the  latter  grew,  the  former  waned,  and,  at  last, 
vauislied  altogctlier  :  the  eyes  of  the  goixl  patient  man 
had  become  iuflamed,  and  tliere  remainal  no  doubt 
that  the  operatir^n  had  failed. 

The  state  of  mind  to  wliich  oui*  friend  was  reduced 
hereby,  is  not  to  be  describwJ  :  lie  was  struggling 
against  the  deepest  and  worst  kind  of  despair.  For 
what  was  there  now  that  he  had  not  lost !  In  the 
first  place,  the  warm  thanks  of  one  i-estored  to  sight, 
—  the  noblest  reward  which  a  physician  can  enjoy  ; 
then  the  confidence  of  othei*s  similarly  needing 
help ;  then  his  worldly  credit,  while  the  interruption 
of  his  peculiar  practice  would  reduce  his  family  to 
a  helpla'^s  state.  In  short,  we  played  the  mournful 
drama  of  Job  through  from  begiTming  to  end,  since 
the  faithful  Jung  took  himself  the  patt  of  the  re- 
proving friends.     He  chose  to  regard  this  calamity  as 
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the  pumslimeDt  of  liis  former  faults  ;  it  seemed  to  him, 
that,  in  taJoBg  his  accidental  discovery  of  an  eye-eure 
as  a  iiiviuu  call  to  that  business,  he  had  acted  wickedly 
and  profanely  ;  he  reproaclied  himself  for  not  haviug 
thorougiily  stadied  this  highly  ioipurtant  department, 
instead  of  lightly  trusting  his  cures  to  good  fortune  j 
what  his  eueinies  had  siud  of  him  i^eeurred  again  to  his 
mind ;  he  began  to  douht  whether  perhaps  it  was  not 
all  true ;  and  it  pained  liim  the  more  deeply  when  he 
found,  that,  in  the  course  of  his  hfe,  he  had  been  guilty 
of  that  lenity  which  is  so  dangerous  to  pious  men,  and 
also  of  presumption  and  vanity.  In  such  m«uuent8  he 
lost  liimself ;  and,  in  whatever  light  we  might  en- 
deavour to  set  the  nialter,  we  at  last  ehcited  fi*om  him 
only  the  rational  and  necessiuy  conclusion,  —  that  the 
ways  of  God  are  unsearchable* 

My  unceasing  efforts  to  be  cheerful  would  have  been 
more  checked  by  Jung's  \isit,  if  I  had  not,  according 
to  my  usual  habit,  subjected  his  state  of  mind  to  an 
earnest  friendly  exammation,  and  explained  it  aft^r  my 
own  fashion.  It  vexed  me  not  a  little  to  see  my  good 
mother  so  poorly  rewardetl  for  her  domestic  care  and 
painstaking  ;  though  she  did  not  herself  perceive  it, 
with  her  usual  e^|uanimtty  and  ever  bustling  activity. 
I  was  most  pained  for  my  father.  On  my  account  he, 
with  a  gOLHJ  grace,  had  enlai^ed  %vliat  iiitherto  had 
been  a  strictly  close  aTirl  private  circle  :  and  at  table 
especially,  where  the  presence  of  strangei-s  attracted 
faniiUar  friends  and  even  passing  visitors,  he  likeil  to 
indulge  in  a  merry,  even  paradoxical,  conversation,  in 
which  1  put  him  in  good  humour,  and  drew  from  him 
many  an  approving  smile,  by  all  sorts  of  dialectic  pugib 
ism ;  for  I  had  an  ungodly  way  of  disputing  every- 
thing, which,  however,  I  pertinaciously  kept  up  in 
every  case  so  long  only  as  he,  wlio  maintained  the 
right,  was  not  yet  njade  perfectly  ridiculous.  During 
the  last  few  weeks,  however,  this  procedure  was  not  to 
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be  thought  nf ;  for  many  very  happy  and  most  cheer* 
ing  incirlents,  occasioual  by  some  successful  secondary 
cures  on  the  part  of  our  friend,  who  had  been  made  so 
miserable  hy  the  faihire  of  his  principal  attempt,  did 
not  affect  him,  much  less  did  they  give  his  gloomy 
mood  another  tuni. 

One  incideot  in  particular  was  most  amusing 
Among  Jungs  patients  tliere  was  a  blind  old  Jewish 
beggar,  who  fiad  come  frum  1  sen  burg  to  Frankfort, 
where,  in  the  extremity  *4  wretchedness,  he  scarcely 
found  a  shelter.  S(  arcely  the  meanest  fncni  and  attend- 
ance: nevertheless,  his  tough  Oriental  nature  helped 
him  through,  and  be  was  in  r^iptures  to  find  himself 
healed  perfectly  and  without  the  least  sutrering.  Wien 
asked  if  the  operation  pained  him,  he  said,  in  his 
hyperbolical  manner.  '^  If  I  had  a  million  eyes,  I  would 
let  them  all  be  operated  upon,  one  after  the  otiier,  for 
half  a  Kop/ftiikk."  ^  On  bis  departure  be  acted  quite 
as  eccentrically  in  tlie  Ffibn/asse  (or  main  thorough- 
fare); he  thaidced  God,  and,  in  good  Old  Testament 
style,  praised  the  Lord,  and  the  wondrous  man  whom 
be  had  sent.  Shouting  this,  be  walked  slowly  on 
tlirougb  the  long,  busy  street  toward  the  bridge. 
Buyers  and  sellers  ran  out  of  the  sbops»  surprised  by 
this  singular  exhibition  of  pious  enthusiasm,  passion- 
ately venting  itself  before  all  the  world ;  and  he 
excited  their  sympathy  to  such  a  degree,  that,  without 
asking  anything,  he  was  amply  furnished  with  gifts  for 
his  travelling  expenses. 

This  lively  incident,  however,  could  hardly  be  men- 
tioned in  our  circle  ;  for  though  the  poor  wretch,  with 
all  bis  domastic  misery*  in  his  sandy  home  beyond  the 
Main,  could  still  be  counted  extremely  happy*  the  man 
of  wealth  and  dignity  on  this  side  of   the  river,  for 


*A  coin,  with   the  head  of  the  eoverelpn   staniped  opon  it, 
generally  worth  four  and  oae-haU  good  groBcheii.  — Tbav«. 
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whom  we  were  most  interested,  had  missed  the  price- 
less relief  so  confidently  expected. 

It  was  sickening,  therefore,  to  our  good  Jung  to 
receive  the  thousand  guilders,  which,  being  stipulated 
in  any  case,  were  honourably  paid  by  the  high-minded 
sufferer.  This  ready  money  was  destined  to  liquidate, 
on  his  return,  a  portion  of  the  debts  which  added  their 
burden  to  other  sad  and  unhappy  circumstancea 

And  so  he  went  off  inconsolable ;  for  he  could  not 
help  thinking  of  his  meeting  with  his  careworn  wife, 
the  changed  manner  of  her  parents,  who,  as  sureties 
for  so  many  debts  of  this  too  confiding  man,  might, 
however  well-wishing,  consider  they  had  made  a  great 
mistake  in  the  choice  of  a  partner  for  their  daughter. 
In  this  and  that  house,  from  this  and  that  window,  he 
could  already  see  the  scornful  and  contemptuous  looks 
of  those  who,  even  when  he  was  prospering,  had  wished 
him  no  good ;  while  the  thought  of  a  practice  inter- 
rupted by  his  absence,  and  likely  to  be  materiaUy 
damaged  by  his  failure,  troubled  him  extremely. 

And  so  we  took  our  leave  of  him,  not  without  all 
hope  on  our  parts ;  for  his  strong  nature,  sustained  by 
faith  in  supernatural  aid,  could  not  but  inspire  his 
friends  with  a  quiet  and  moderate  confidence. 


SEVENTEENTH   BOOK. 


In  resuming  the  history  of  my  relation  to  Lilli,  I 
have  to  mentioo  the  many  very  pleasant  hours  I  spent 
in  her  society,  partly  in  the  presence  of  her  mother, 
partly  alone  with  her.  On  the  strength  of  ray  writings, 
people  gave  me  credit  fur  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  as  it  was  then  called :  and  in  tliis  view  our  con- 
versations were  morally  interesting  in  every  way. 

But  how  could  we  talk  of  such  inward  matters 
without  coming  to  mutual  disclosures  i  It  was  not 
long  before,  in  a  quiet  hour,  Lilli  told  me  the  liistory 
of  her  youth.  She  had  grown  up  in  the  enjoyment  of 
all  the  advantages  of  society  and  worldly  comforts. 
She  described  to  me  her  brothers,  her  relations,  and 
all  her  nearest  connections ;  only  her  mother  was  kept 
in  a  respectful  obscurity. 

Little  weaknessas,  too,  were  thought  of ;  and  among 
them  she  could  not  deny,  that  she  had  often  remarked 
in  herself  a  certain  gift  of  attracting  others,  with 
which,  at  the  same  time,  was  united  a  certain  pecuU- 
arity  of  letting  them  go  again.  By  prattling  on,  we 
thus  came  at  last  to  the  important  point,  that  she  had 
exercised  this  gift  upon  me  too,  but  had  been  punished 
for  it,  siucte  she  had  been  attracted  by  me  also. 

These  confessions  flowed  forth  from  so  pure  and 
childlike  a  nature,  that  by  them  she  made  me  entirely 
her  own. 

We  were  now  necessary  to  each  other,  we  had 
grown  into  the  habit  of  seeing  each  other;  but  how 
many  a  day,  how  many  an  evening  till  far  into  the 
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night,  should  I  have  had  to  deny  myself  her  company, 
if  I  had  not  reconciled  myself  to  seeing  her  in  her  own 
circles !     This  was  a  source  of  manifold  pain  to  me. 

My  relation  to  her  was  that  of  a  character  to  a 
character  —  I  looked  upon  her  as  to  a  beautiful, 
amiable,  highly  accomplished  daughter:  it  was  like 
my  earlier  attachments,  but  was  of  a  still  higher  kind. 
Of  outward  circumstances,  however,  of  the  interchjmge 
of  social  relations,  I  had  never  thought.  An  irresisti- 
ble longing  reigned  in  me ;  I  could  not  be  without  her, 
nor  she  without  me;  but  from  the  circle  which  sur- 
rounded her,  and  through  the  interference  of  its  indi- 
vidual members,  how  many  days  were  spoiled,  how 
many  hours  wasted. 

The  history  of  pleasure-parties  which  ended  in  dis- 
pleasure ;  a  retarding  brother,  whom  I  was  to  accom- 
pany, who  would,  however,  always  be  stopping  to  do 
some  business  or  other,  which,  perhaps,  somewhat 
mahciously,  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  finish,  and  would 
thereby  spoil  the  whole  well-concerted  plan  for  a 
meeting;  and  ever  so  much  more  of  accident  aod 
disappointment,  of  impatience  and  privation,  —  all 
these  little  troubles,  which,  circumstantially  set  forth 
in  a  romance,  would  certainly  find  sympathisiDg 
readers,  I  must  here  omit.  However,  to  bring  this 
merely  contemplative  account  nearer  to  a  hving  ex- 
perience to  a  youthful  sympathy,  I  may  insert  some 
songs,  which  are  indeed  well  known,  but  are  perhaps 
especially  impressive  in  this  place. 


Heart,  my  heart,  oh,  what  hath  changed  thee  ? 

What  doth  weigh  on  thee  so  sore? 
What  hath  thus  from  me  estranged  thee, 

That  T  know  thee  now  no  more  ? 
Gone  is  all  which  once  seemed  dearest. 
Gone  the  care  which  once  was  nearest, 

Gone  thy  toils  and  tranquil  bliss : 

Ah  !  how  couldst  thou  come  to  this  ? 
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Does  that  bloom  so  fresh  and  youthful, 

That  divine  and  lovely  form, 
That  sweet  look,  so  good  and  truthful. 

Bind  thee  with  unbounded  charm? 
If  I  swear  no  more  to  see  her. 
If  I  man  myself  to  flee  her, 

Soon  I  find  ray  efforts  vain : 

Back  to  her  I'm  led  again. 

She  with  magic  thread  has  bound  me, 

That  defies  my  strength  or  skill : 
She  has  drawn  a  circle  round  me. 

Holds  me  fast  against  my  will. 
Cruel  maid,  her  charms  enslave  me : 
I  must  live  as  she  would  have  me. 

Ah  I  how  great  the  change  to  me  1 

Love  I  when  wilt  thou  set  me  free  ? 

—  Editor's  Versi&fu 

Why  dost  draw  me  thus  without  resistance 

To  that  splendour  bright  ? 
Was  not  glad  and  happy  my  existence 

In  the  dreary  night? 

Secretly  shut  up  within  my  chamber, 

I  in  moonshine  lay : 
In  the  showers  of  its  light,  sweet  slumber 

Over  me  did  sway. 

There  I  of  rich  golden  hours  was  dreaming. 

Of  joy  unalloyed : 
Thy  dear  image  with  full  beauty  beaming 

In  my  breast  I  spied. 

Is't  still  I,  whom  thou  oft  at  card-table 

Hold'st  'midst  many  lights, 
Seatest,  as  I  scarce  to  bear  am  able. 

Opposite  such  frights  ? 

Not  more  charming  now  to  me  spring's  gladness 

Is  w^hen  blossoms  start : 
Where  thou,  angel,  art,  is  love  and  goodness ; 

Nature  where  thou  art. 

—  Editor* t  Version. 
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Whoever  reads  these  songs  attentively  to  himself, 
or,  better  still,  sings  them  with  feeling,  will  certainly 
feel  a  breath  of  the  fulness  of  those  happy  hours  steal- 
ing over  him. 

But  we  will  not  take  leave  of  that  greater  and  more 
brilhant  society,  without  adding  some  further  remarks, 
especially  to  explain  the  close  of  the  second  poem. 

She,  whom  I  was  accustomed  to  see  only  in  a  simple 
dress  which  was  seldom  changed,  now  stood  before  me 
on  such  occasions  in  all  the  splendour  of  el^ant  fash- 
ion ;  and  still  she  was  the  same.  Her  usual  grace  and 
kindliness  of  manner  remained,  only  I  should  say  her 
gift  of  attracting  shone  more  conspicuous,  —  perhaps, 
because  brought  into  contact  with  several  persons,  she 
seemed  called  upon  to  express  herself  with  more  ani- 
mation, and  to  exhibit  herself  on  more  sides,  as  vari- 
ous characters  approached  her.  At  any  rate,  I  could 
not  deny,  on  the  one  hand,  that  these  strangers  were 
annoying  to  me ;  while,  on  the  other,  I  would  not  for 
a  great  deal  have  deprived  myself  of  the  pleasure  of 
witnessing  her  talents  for  society,  and  of  seeing  that 
she  was  made  for  a  wider  and  more  general  sphere. 

Though  covered  with  ornaments,  it  was  still  the 
same  bosom  that  had  opened  to  me  its  inmost  secrets, 
and  into  which  I  could  look  as  clearly  as  into  my 
own :  they  were  still  the  same  lips  that  had  so  lately 
described  to  me  the  state  of  things  amidst  which  she 
had  grown  up,  and  had  spent  her  early  years.  Every 
look  that  we  interchanged,  every  accompanying  smile, 
bespoke  a  noble  feeling  of  mutual  intelligence ;  and  I 
was  myself  astonished,  here  in  the  crowd,  at  the  secret 
innocent  understanding  which  existed  between  us  in 
the  most  human,  the  most  natural  way. 

But,  with  returning  spring,  the  pleasant  freedom  of 
the  country  was  to  knit  still  closer  these  relations. 
Oflfenbach-on-the-Main  showed  even  then  the  con8ide^ 
able  beginnings  of  a  promising  city.     Beautiful,  and 
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for  the  times  splendid,  buildings,  were  already  con- 
spicuoua  Of  these  Uncle  Bernard  (to  call  him  by  his 
familiar  title)  inhabited  the  largest ;  extensive  factories 
were  adjoining;  D'OrviHe,  a  lively  young  man  of 
amiable  qualities,  lived  opposite.  Contiguous  gardens 
and  terraces,  reaching  down  to  the  Main,  and  affording 
a  free  egress  in  every  tUrection  into  the  lovely  sur- 
rounding scenery,  put  both  visitors  and  residents  into 
excellent  humour.  The  lover  could  not  find  a  more 
desirable  spot  for  indulging  his  feelings. 

I  hved  at  the  house  of  John  Andr^ ;  and  as  I  have 
here  to  mention  this  man,  who  afterward  made  himself 
well  enough  known,  1  must  indulge  in  a  short  tUgres- 
sion,  in  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  state  of  the 
opera  at  that  time. 

In  Frankfort,  Marchand  was  director  of  the  theatre, 
and  exerted  himself  in  his  own  person  to  do  all  that 
was  possible.  In  liis  best  years  he  had  been  a  line, 
large,  well-made  man ;  the  easy  and  gentle  quahties 
appeared  to  pi'edomiuate  in  his  character;  his  presence 
on  the  stage,  therefore,  was  agi'eeable  enough.  Hs 
had,  perhaps,  as  much  voice  as  was  required  for  the 
execution  of  any  of  the  musical  works  of  that  day  : 
accordingly  he  endeavoured  to  adapt  to  our  stage  the 
large  and  smaller  French  operas. 

The  part  of  the  father  in  G retry 's  opera  of  *'  Beauty 
and  the  Beast  **  particularly  suited  him,  and  his  acting 
was  quite  expressive  in  the  scene  of  the  Vision  which 
was  contrived  at  the  back  of  the  stage, 

Tliis  opera,  successful  in  its  way,  approached,  how- 
ever, the  lofty  style,  and  was  calculated  to  excite  the 
tenderest  feelings.  On  the  other  hand,  a  demon  of 
realism  had  got  possession  of  the  opera-house :  operas 
founded  upon  ditferent  crafts  and  classes  were  brought 
out.  "  The  Huntsmen,"  *'  The  Coopers,"  and  I  know^ 
not  what  else,  were  produced :  Andr(5  chose  *'  The 
Potter."     He  had  written  the  words  himself,  and,  upon 
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that  part  of  the   text  which  belonged   to  him. 
lavished  his  whole  musical  talent. 

I  was  lodging  with  liim,  aod  will  only  say  so  much 
as  occasion  demands  of  this  ever  ready  poet  and 
composer* 

He  was  a  man  of  an  innate  lively  talent,  and  was 
settled  at  Offenbaeh,  w^here  he  properly  carried  on  a 
mechanical  business  and  manufacture:  he  floated 
between  the  chapel- master  (or  precentor)  antl  the 
dil^Uante,  In  the  hope  of  meriting  the  former  title, 
he  toiled  very  earnestly  to  gain  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  science  of  mnsic :  in  the  latter  character  he  was 
inclined  to  repeat  his  own  compositions  without  end. 

Among  the  persons  who  at  this  time  were  mo«t 
active  in  filling  and  enlivening  our  circle,  the  pastor 
Ewald  must  be  first  namtid.  In  s^jciety  an  intellectujd, 
agreeable  companion,  he  still  e-arried  on  in  private  M 
quietly  and  diligently  tlie  studies  of  Ms  profession,  and  ■ 
in  fact  afterward  honourably  distiiigiiished  himself  in 
the  province  of  theology.  Ewald,  in  short,  was  an  in- 
disjMinsable  member  of  our  circle,  being  qidck  alike  of 
comprehension  and  reply. 

Lilli's  pianoforte-playing  completely  fettered  our 
good  Andr6  to  our  society:  what  with  instructing, 
conducting^  and  executing,  there  were  few  hours  of  the 
day  or  night  in  which  he  was  not  either  in  the  family 
circle  or  at  our  social  parties, 

Biirger  3  "  Leonore,"  then  but  just  published,  and 
received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  Germans,  had  been 
set  to  music  by  him :  this  piece  he  was  always  forward 
to  execute,  however  often  it  might  be  encored. 

I  too,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  repeating  pieces  of 
poetry  with  animation,  was  always  ready  to  recite  it 
Our  friends  at  tliia  time  did  not  get  weary  of  the  coo- 
stant  repetition  of  the  same  tiling,  Wlien  the  company 
had  their  choice  which  of  ns  they  would  rather  h 
the  decision  was  often  in  my  favour. 
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All  this  (however  it  might  be)  served  to  prolong  the 
intercourse  of  the  lovers.  They  knew  no  bounds ;  and, 
between  them  both,  they  easily  nnmaj^ed  to  keep  the 
good  Jolm  Andr^  continually  in  mutiuo,  that,  by  repe- 
titions, he  niii^ht  make  his  music  last  till  mid  eight* 
The  two  lovers  thus  secured  for  themselves  a  precious 
and  indispensable  opportunity* 

If  we  walked  out  early  in  the  morning,  \ve  found 
ourselves  in  the  freshest  air;  hut  not  precisely  in  the 
count ly.  Imposing  buildings,  which  at  that  time  would 
have  done  Iionour  to  a  city ;  gardens,  sprejiding  before 
us  and  easily  overlooked,  with  then*  smooth  flower  and 
ornamental  beds ;  a  clear  prospect  coramandiog  the 
opposite  \n{nks  vl  the  river,  over  whose  surface,  even 
at  an  early  hour,  might  be  seen  floating  a  busy  line 
of  mfts  or  nimble  market-skifl's  and  boats, —  these 
together  formed  a  gently  gliding,  living  world,  in 
harmony  with  love's  tender  feelings.  Even  the  lonely 
rippling  of  the  waves  and  mstHng  of  the  reeds  in  a 
softly  flowing  stream  was  highly  refreshing,  and  never 
failed  to  throw  a  decidedly  tran<|uillisiug  spell  over 
those  who  approached  the  spot.  A  cle-ar  sk}'  of  the 
finest  season  of  the  year  overarclicd  tlie  whole ;  and 
most  pleaaant  was  it  to  renew  morning  after  morning 
her  dear  society,  in  the  midst  of  such  scenes. 

Should  such  a  mode  of  hfe  seem  too  irregular,  too 
trivial,  to  the  earnest  reader,  l»^t  him  consider,  that, 
between  what  Ls  here  briiyght  closely  togetlier  for  the 
sake  of  a  convenient  order,  there  intervened  whole  days 
and  weeks  of  renunciation,  other  engagements  and 
occupations,  aud  indeed  an  insupportable  tedium. 

Men  and  women  were  bnsily  engaged  in  their  spheres 
of  duty.  I  too,  out  of  regard  for  t!ie  present  and  the 
future,  delayed  not  to  attend  to  all  my  obligations  ;  and 
I  found  time  enough  to  finish  that  to  which  my  talent 
and  my  passion  irresistibly  impelled  me. 

The   earliest  hours  of  the   moruiug  I  devoted  to 
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poetry :  the  middle  of  the  day  was  assigned  to  worldly 
business,  which  was  handled  in  a  manner  quite  pe- 
culiar. My  father,  a  thorough  and  indeed  finished 
jurist,  managed  himself  such  business  as  arose  from 
the  care  of  his  own  property,  and  a  connection  with 
highly  valued  friends:  for,  although  his  character  as 
imperial  councillor  did  not  allow  him  to  practise,  he 
was  at  hand  as  legal  adviser  to  many  a  friend ;  while 
the  papers  he  had  prepared  were  signed  by  a  regular 
advocate,  who  received  a  consideration  for  every  such 
signature. 

This  activity  of  his  had  now  become  more  lively 
since  my  return ;  and  I  could  easily  remark,  that  he 
prized  my  talent  higher  than  my  practice,  and  on  that 
account  did  what  he  could  to  leave  me  time  for  my 
poetical  studies  and  productions.  Sound  and  thoroughly 
apt,  but  slow  of  conception  and  execution,  he  studied 
the  papers  as  private  Referendarius  ;  and,  when  we 
came  together,  he  would  state  the  case,  and  left  me  to 
work  it  out,  in  which  I  showed  so  much  readiness, 
that  he  felt  a  father's  purest  joy,  and  once  could  not 
refrain  from  declaring,  "  that,  if  I  were  not  of  his  own 
blood,  he  should  envy  me." 

To  lighten  our  work  we  had  engaged  a  scribe,  whose 
character  and  individuality,  well  worked  out,  would 
have  helped  to  adorn  a  romance.  After  his  school- 
years,  which  had  been  profitably  spent,  and  in  which 
he  had  become  fully  master  of  Latin,  and  acquired 
some  other  useful  branches  of  knowledge,  a  dissipated 
academic  life  had  brought  trouble  on  the  remainder  of 
his  days.  He,  for  a  time,  dragged  on  a  wretched  exist- 
ence in  sickness  and  in  poverty,  till  at  last  he  cod- 
trived  to  improve  his  circumstances  by  the  aid  of  a 
fine  handwriting  and  a  readiness  at  accounta  Em- 
ployed by  some  advocates,  he  gradually  acquired  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  formalities  of  legal  business, 
and  by  his  faithfulness  and  punctuality  made  every 
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one  he  served  his  patron.  He  had  t>eeii  frequently 
employed  by  our  family,  and  was  always  at  hand  io 
matters  of  law  and  account. 

He  also  was  a  useful  assistant  iu  our  continually  in- 
creasing business,  which  consisted,  not  only  of  law 
matters,  but  also  of  various  sorts  of  commissionB, 
orders,  and  transit  agencies.  In  the  city-hall  he  knew 
all  the  passages  and  windings;  in  his  way,  he  was  in 
tolerable  favour  at  both  burgomasters'  audiences;  and 
since  from  his  first  entrance  into  office,  and  even 
during  the  times  of  his  equivocal  behaviour,  he  had  been 
well  acquainted  with  many  of  the  new  senators,  some 
of  wliom  bad  quickly  risen  to  the  dignity  of  Schoff^en, 
he  had  acquired  a  certain  confidence,  wliich  might  be 
called  a  sort  of  influence.  All  tliis  be  knew  how  to 
turn  to  the  advantage  of  his  patrons ;  and,  since  the 
state  of  his  health  forced  him  to  limit  his  appHcation 
to  writing,  he  was  always  found  ready  to  exe(!ute  every 
commission  or  order  with  care. 

His  presence  was  not  disagreeable;  he  was  slender 
in  person  and  of  regular  features ;  his  manner  was  un- 
obtrusive, though  a  certain  expression  Ix^trayed  bis 
conviction  that  lie  knew  all  what  was  necessary  to  be 
done;  moreover,  he  was  cheerful  and  dexterous  in 
clearing  away  difficulties.  He  must  have  been  full 
forty,  and  (to  say  the  same  thing  over  again)  I  regret 
that  I  have  never  introduced  Mm  as  the  mainspring  in 
the  mnchinery  of  some  novel- 

Hoping  that  my  more  serious  readers  are  now  some- 
wiiat  satisfied  by  wliat  1  liave  junt  related,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  turn  agiiin  to  that  bright  point  of  time  when 
love  and  friendship  shone  in  their  fairest  light 

It  was  in  the  nature  of  such  social  circles  that  all 
birthdays  should  he  carefully  celebrated  with  every 
variety  of  rejoicing ;  it  was  in  bouaur  of  the  birthday 
of  the  pastor  Ewald  that  the  following  song  waa 
written : 
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In  every  hour  of  pleasure, 

Enhanced  by  love  and  wine» 
To  sing  this  song's  gay  measure. 

Let  ever  us  combine. 
The  god  holds  us  united, 

Who  hither  brought  us,  who 
Our  flames  he  erst  ignited. 

Now  lighteth  up  anew. 

—  Editor's  VenUm. 


Since  this  song  has  been  preserved  until  this  day, 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  merry  party  at  which  it  is  not 
joyfully  revived,  we  commend  it  also  to  all  that  shall 
come  after  us ;  and  to  all  who  sing  it  or  recite  it  we 
wish  the  same  delight  and  inward  satisfaction  which 
we  then  had,  when  we  had  no  thought  of  any  wider 
world,  but  felt  ourselves  a  world  to  ourselves  in  that 
narrow  circle. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  expected  that  lilli's  birthday, 
which,  on  the  23d  June,  1775,  returned  for  the  seven- 
teenth time,  was  to  be  celebrated  with  especial  honours. 
She  had  promised  to  come  to  Offenbach  at  noon ;  and 
I  must  observe  that  our  friends,  with  a  happy  unanim- 
ity, had  laid  aside  all  customary  compliments  at  this 
festival,  and  had  prepared  for  her  reception  and  enter- 
tainment nothing  but  such  heartfelt  tokens  as  were 
worthy  of  her. 

Busied  with  such  pleasant  duties,  I  saw  the  sun  go 
down,  announcing  a  bright  day  to  follow,  and  promis- 
ing its  glad,  beaming  presence  at  our  feast,  when  Lilli's 
brother,  George,  who  knew  not  how  to  dissemble,  came 
somewhat  rudely  into  the  chamber,  and,  without  sparing 
our  feelings,  gave  us  to  understand  that  to-morrow's  in- 
tended festival  was  put  off;  he  himself  could  not  tell 
how  or  why,  but  his  sister  had  bid  him  say  that  it 
would  be  wholly  impossible  for  her  to  come  to  Offenbach 
at  noon  that  day,  and  take  part  in  the  intended  festi- 
val; she  had    no    hope   of  arriving   before   evening. 
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She  knew  and  felt  most  sensibly  how  vexatious  and 
disagieeable  it  must  be  to  me  and  all  her  friends,  but 
she  begged  me  very  earnestly  to  invent  some  exjiedient 
which  might  soften  and  perhaps  du  away  the  unpleas- 
ant effects  of  this  news,  which  she  left  it  to  me  to  an- 
nouoee.  If  I  could,  she  would  give  me  her  warmest 
thanks. 

I  was  silent  for  a  moment ;  hut  I  quickly  recovered 
myself,  and,  as  if  by  heavenly  inspiration,  saw  what 
was  to  be  done.  "  Make  haste,  Geurge  ! "  I  cried,  "  tell 
her  to  make  herself  easy,  and  do  her  best  to  come 
toward  evening :  I  promise  that  this  very  disappoint- 
meet  shall  be  turned  into  a  cause  of  rejoicing!'*  The 
boy  was  curious,  and  wanted  to  know  how.  I  refused 
to  gratify  his  curiosity,  notwithstaiidnig  that  he  called 
to  his  aid  all  the  arts  and  all  the  intluence  which  a 
brother  of  our  beloved  c^u  presume  to  exercise- 
No  sooner  had  he  gone,  than  I  walked  up  and  down 
in  ujy  chamber  with  a  singular  self'Satisfaction  ;  and, 
with  the  glad,  free  feeling  that  hei^  was  a  brilliant 
opportunity  of  proving  myself  her  devoted  ser\'ant,  I 
stitched  together  several  sheets  of  paper  with  l>eautiful 
silk,  as  suited  alone  such  an  occasional  poem,  and 
hastened  to  write  down  the  title : 

•^Sf|£    ;S    NOT    COMING  I 

"A  Mournful  Family  Piece,  which,  by  the*  sfire  viftltation 
of  Divine  Pnnideticp,  will  lie  re] (resented  in  the  raoat  uatural 
manner  on  the  2M  of  June,  1775,  at  Often bach-ou -the -Main* 
The  action  laat^  from  mmuing  until  evening/' 


I  have  not  by  uie  either  the  original  or  a  copy  of 
thisyew  (resprit ;  I  have  often  inipiired  after  one,  but 
have  never  heen  able  to  get  a  trace  of  it;  I  must 
therefore  nonipose  it  anew,  a  thing  which,  in  the  gen- 
eral way,  is  not  ditHcult. 

The  scene  is  at  D'Orville's   house  and   gaixlen  in 
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Offenbach:  the  action  opens  with  the  domestics,  of 
whgm  each  one  plays  his  special  part;  and  evident 
preparations  for  a  festival  are  being  made.  The  chil- 
dren, drawn  to  the  life,  run  in  and  out  among  them ;  the 
master  appears,  and  the  mistress,  actively  discharging 
her  appropriate  functions;  then,  in  the  midst  of  the 
hurry  and  bustle  of  active  preparation,  comes  in  neigh- 
bour Hans  Andr^,  the  indefatigable  composer ;  he  seats 
himself  at  the  piano,  and  calls  them  all  together  to  hear 
him  try  his  new  song,  which  he  has  just  finished  for 
the  festival  He  gathers  around  him  the  whole  house, 
but  all  soon  disperse  again  to  attend  to  pressing  duties; 
one  is  called  away  by  another,  this  person  wants  the 
help  of  that ;  at  last,  the  arrival  of  the  gardener  draws 
attention  to  the  preparations  in  the  grounds  and  on 
the  water ;  wreaths,  banners  with  ornamental  inscrip- 
tions, in  short,  nothing  is  forgotten. 

While  they  are  all  assembled  around  the  most 
attractive  objects,  in  steps  a  messenger,  who,  as  a  sort 
of  humourous  go-between,  was  also  entitled  to  play 
his  part,  and  who,  although  he  has  had  plenty  of 
drink-money,  could  still  pretty  shrewdly  guess  what 
was  the  state  of  the  case.  He  sets  a  high  value  on 
his  packet,  demands  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  wheaten 
roll,  and  after  some  roguish  hesitation  hands  over  his 
despatches.  The  master  of  the  house  lets  his  arms 
drop,  the  papers  fall  to  the  floor :  he  calls  out,  "  Let 
me  go  to  the  table !  let  me  go  to  the  bureau,  that  I 
may  brush." 

The  spirited  intercourse  of  vivacious  persons  is  chi^y 
distinguished  by  a  certain  symbolical  style  of  speech 
and  gesture.  A  sort  of  conventional  idiom  arises, 
which,  while  it  makes  the  initiated  very  happy,  is 
unobserved  by  the  stranger,  or,  if  observed,  is  disa- 
greeable. 

Among  Lilli's  most  pleasing  particularities  was  the 
one  which  is  here  expressed  by  the  word  brushing^ 
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and  which  manifested  itself  whenever  anything  disa- 
greeable was  said  or  told,  esjiecially  when  she  sat  at 
table,  or  was  near  any  flat  surface. 

It  had  its  origin  in  a  most  fascinating  but  odd  ex- 
pedient, which  she  once  had  recourse  to  when  a 
stranger,  sitting  near  her  at  table,  uttered  something 
unseemly.  Without  altering  her  mild  conntenance^ 
she  brushed  with  her  rigbt  hand,  most  prettily,  across 
the  table-cloth,  and  dehberately  pushed  olf  on  to  the 
floor  everything  she  reached  with  tliis  gentle  motion.  I 
know  not  what  did  not  fall, — ^  knives,  forks,  bread, 
saltcellar,  and  also  something  l>elonging  to  her  neigh- 
bour; every  one  was  startled;  the  servants  ran  up; 
and  no  one  knew  what  it  all  nie^int,  except  the  observ- 
ing ones,  who  were  delighted  that  she  had  rebuked 
and  checked  an  impropriety  in  s*)  pretty  a  manner. 

Hem  now  was  a  symbol  found  to  express  the  repul- 
sion of  anything  disagi'ceable,  which  still  is  frequently 
made  use  of  in  cle%"er,  liearty,  estimable,  well-meaning, 
and  not  thoroughly  poliahed,  society.  We  all  adopted 
the  motion  of  the  right  hand  as  a  sign  of  reprobation : 
the  actual  lirushing  away  of  objects  was  a  thing  which 
afterward  she  herself  indulged  in  only  moderately  and 
with  good  taste. 

When,  therefore,  the  poet  gives  to  the  master  of  the 
house,  as  a  piece  of  dumb  show,  this  desire  for  brush- 
ing (a  habit  which  had  become  with  us  a  second 
nature),  the  meaning  and  effect  of  the  action  and  its 
tendency  are  at  once  apparent;  for,  while  he  threatens 
to  sweep  everything  from  all  flat  surfaces,  everybody 
tries  to  hinder  him  and  to  pacify  him,  till  finally  he 
throws  himself  exhausted  on  a  seat. 

*' What  has  happened?"  all  exclaimed,  *'Is  she 
eick  ?  Is  any  one  dead  ? "  ''  Read  !  read  ! "  cries 
D'Orville:  "there  it  lies  on  the  ground,"  The  des- 
patch is  picked  up :  they  read  it,  and  exclaim,  "  She  is 
fwt  comi)ig  !  " 
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The  great  terror  had  prepared  them  for  a  greater; 
but  she  was  well  —  nothing  had  happened  to  her !  no 
one  of  the  family  was  hurt :  hope  pointed  still  to  the 
evening. 

Andi-^,  who  in  the  meanwhile  had  kept  on  with  his 
music,  c^fime  running  np  at  last,  consoling,  and  seeking 
coosolation*     Pastor  Ewald  and  his  wife  likewise  came 
in  quite  characteristically,  disappointed  and  yet  re-asoD* 
able,  sorry   for   the  diBappoinimeut,  and   yet   qnietly 
accepting  all  for  the  best.     Everything  now  is  at  sixes 
and  sevens,  until  the  calm  and  exeroplary  uncle  Ber- 
nard finally  ajiprnaches,  expecting  a  good  breakfast  and 
a  comfort  able  dinner ;  and  he  is  the  only  one  who  sees 
the  matter  from  the  riglit  point  of  view.     He,  by  rea-    _ 
sonable  speeches,  sets  al!  to  rights,  just  as  in  the  GroA^ 
tmgedy  a  god  manages  with  a  few  words  to  clear  iqH 
the  perplexities  of  the  greatest  heroes 

All  tliis  I  had  dashed  off  "  currente  calamo  "  through 
a  part  of  the  night,  and  given  to  a  messenger  with 
instructions  to  deliver  it  in  Offenbach  the  next  morn- 
ing precisely  at  ten  o'clock. 

Next  day  when  I  awoke,  it  was  one  of  the  brightest 
mornings  possible ;  and  I  set  off  just  in  time  to  arrive 
at  Offenbach,  as  I  purposed,  ]>reeisely  at  noon, 

1  was  received  with  the  strangest  chariTari  of  salu- 
tations ;  the  inteniipti?^!  feast  was  scarcely  mentioned ; 
they  scolded  and  rated  me,  because  I  had  taken  them 
off  so  well.  The  domestics  were  contented  with  being 
introduced  on  the  same  stage  with  their  superiors :  only 
the  children,  those  most  decided  and  indomitable  real- 
ists, obstinately  insisted  that  they  had  not  talked  80  ■ 
and  so,  that  everything  in  fact  went  quite  differently  f 
from  the  way  in  wliicli  it  ttaere  stood  written.  I  ap- 
peased them  by  st»me  foretastes  of  the  supper-table,  and 
they  loved  me  as  nmch  as  ever.  A  cheerful  diimer- 
party,  with  some  though  not  all  of  our  intended  fes- 
tivities, put  us  in  the  mood  of  receiving  Lilli  with  leu 
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splendour,  but  perhaps  the  more  affectionately.  She 
came,  and  was  welcorued  by  cheerful,  nay,  merry,  faces, 
surprised  tu  find  that  her  stoyiug  away  had  not  marred 
all  our  cheerfulness.  They  told  her  everything,  they 
laid  the  whole  thing  before  her;  and  she,  iu  her  dear, 
sweet  way,  thanked  me  as  only  she  could  thank. 

It  required  no  remarkable  acuteness  to  perceive  that 
her  absence  from  the  festival  held  in  her  honour  was 
not  accideutal,  but  had  been  caused  by  gossiping  about 
the  intimacy  between  us.  However,  this  had  not  the 
slightest  iuflueuce,  either  on  our  sentimeuts  or  our 
behaviour. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  there  never  failed  to  be  a 
varied  throng  of  visitors  fi'om  the  eity.  Frequently  I 
did  not  ]oin  the  company  untU  late  in  the  evening, 
when  I  found  her  apparently  sympathising ;  and,  since 
I  commonly  appeared  only  for  a  few  hours,  I  was  glad 
of  au  opportunity  to  Ije  useful  to  her  in  any  way,  by 
attending  to  or  uudertaking  some  commission,  whether 
trifling  or  not,  in  her  behalf.  And,  iudeed,  this  service 
is  proiiably  the  most  delightful  a  ninn  can  enter  upon» 
as  the  old  romances  of  chivalry  contrive  how  to  inti- 
mate in  their  obscure  but  powerful  manner.  That  she 
ruled  over  me,  was  not  to  be  concealed,  and  in  this 
pride  she  might  well  indulge ;  for  in  this  contest  the 
victor  and  the  vanquished  both  triumph,  and  enjoy  au 
equal  glory. 

This  my  repeated,  though  often  brief,  cooperation, 
was  always  so  much  the  more  effective,  John  Andr6 
had  always  store  of  music ;  I  contributed  new  pieces, 
either  by  others  or  myself ;  so  that  poetical  and  musi- 
cal blossoms  show^ered  down  upon  us.  It  was  alto- 
gether a  brilhant  time:  a  certain  excitement  reigned 
in  the  company,  and  there  were  no  insipid  moments. 
Without  further  question,  it  seemed  to  be  communi- 
cated to  all  the  rest.  For,  where  inclination  and  pas- 
sion come  out  in  their  own  bold  nature,  they  encourage 
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timid  souls,  who  cannot  comprehend  why  they  should 
suppress  their  equally  valid  rights.  Hence  relations, 
which  hitherto  were  more  or  less  concealed,  were  now 
seen  to  intertwine  themselves  without  reserve;  while 
others,  which  did  not  confess  themselves  so  openly, 
still  glided  on  agreeably  in  the  shade. 

If,  because  of  my  multifarious  avocations,  I  could 
not  pass  whole  days  out  of  doors  with  her,  yet  the 
clear  evenings  gave  us  opportunity  for  prolonged  meet- 
ings in  the  open  air.  Loving  souls  will  be  pleased  to 
read  the  following  event. 

Ours  was  a  condition  of  which  it  is  written, "  I  sleep, 
but  my  heart  wakes ; "  the  bright  and  the  dark  hours 
were  dike ;  the  hght  of  the  day  could  not  outshine  the 
light  of  love,  and  the  night  was  made  as  the  brightest 
day  by  the  radiance  of  passion. 

One  clear  starlight  evening  we  had  been  walking 
about  in  the  open  country  till  it  was  quite  late ;  and 
after  I  had  seen  her  and  her  friends  home  to  their 
several  doors,  and  finally  had  taken  leave  of  her,  I  felt 
so  little  inclined  to  sleep,  that  I  did  not  hesitate  to  set 
oflf  on  another  ramble.  I  took  the  highroad  to  Frank- 
fort, giving  myself  up  to  my  thoughts  and  hopes :  here 
I  seated  myself  on  a  bench,  in  the  purest  stillness  of 
night,  under  the  gleaming  starry  heavens,  that  I  might 
belong  only  to  myself  and  her. 

My  attention  was  attracted  by  a  sound  quite  near 
me,  which  I  could  not  explain ;  it  was  not  a  rattling 
nor  a  rustling  noise ;  and  on  closer  observation  I  dis- 
covered that  it  was  under  the  ground,  and  caused  by 
the  working  of  some  little  animal.  It  might  be  a 
hedgehog  or  a  weasel,  or  whatever  creature  labours  in 
that  way  at  such  hours. 

Having  set  off  again  toward  the  city,  and  got  near 
to  the  Eoderberg,  I  recognised,  by  their  chalk-white 
gleam,  the  steps  which  lead  up  to  the  vineyards.  I 
ascended  them,  sat  down,  and  fell  asleep. 
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When  I  awoke,  dawn  had  already  spread;  and  1 
found  myaelf  opposite  the  hi^di  wall,  w^hich  in  earlier 
times  had  been  erected  to  defend  the  heights  on  this 
side.  Saxenhansuo  lay  befnix*  aie,  light  migts  marked 
out  the  course  of  the  river;  it  was  cod,  and  to  nie 
most  welcome. 

There  I  waited  till  the  sun,  rimng  gradually  l>ehind 
me,  lighted  up  the  opposite  landscape.  It  was  the 
spot  where  I  was  again  to  see  my  Ix^loved,  and  I 
i-et limed  slowly  back  to  the  paradiee  which  surrounded 
her  yet  sleeping. 

On  account  of  my  increasing  circle  of  biisineas, 
which,  from  love  to  her,  I  was  anxious  to  extend  and 
to  establish,  my  visits  to  OiTenl>ach  became  more  rare, 
and  hence  arose  a  somewhat  painful  predicament;  bo 
that  it  might  well  hi  remarked,  that,  for  the  sake  of 
the  future,  one  postpones  and  loses  the  present* 

As  my  pros].iect8  were  now  gradually  improving,  I 
took  them  to  be  more  promising  than  they  really 
were;  and  I  thought  the  more  about  coming  to  a 
speedy  explanation,  since  so  public  an  intimacy  could 
DOt  go  on  much  longer  without  misconstruction.  And, 
as  is  usual  in  such  c^ise^,  w^e  did  not  expressly  say  it 
to  one  another;  but  the  feeling  of  being  mutually 
pleased  in  every  way,  the  full  conviction  that  a  sepa- 
ration was  impossible,  the  confidence  reposed  in 
one  another,  —  all  this  produced  such  a  seriousness, 
that  I,  who  had  firmly  resolved  never  again  to  get 
involved  in  any  troublesome  connection  of  the  kind, 
and  who  found  myself,  nevertheless,  entangled  in  this, 
without  the  certainty  of  a  favciurable  result,  was  actually 
beset  with  a  heaviness  of  mind,  to  get  rid  of  which  I 
plunged  more  and  nioi-e  in  indifferent  worldly  affairs, 
from  which,  apart  from  my  lr>e loved,  I  had  no  care  to 
derive  either  profit  or  pleasure. 

In  this  strange  situation,  the  like  of  which  many,  uu 
doubt,  have  with  pain  experienced,  there  came  to  out 
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aid  a  fricDd  of  the  fatoily,  who  saw  through  characters 
and  situations  very  clearly.  She  was  called  Mlla 
Delf:  she  presided  with  her  elder  sister  over  a  little 
business  io  Heidelberg,  aud  on  several  occasions  had 
received  many  favours  from  the  gi'ealer  Frankfort  com- 
mission-house.  She  had  known  and  loved  Lilli  from 
her  youth:  she  was  quite  a  peculiar  person,  of  an 
earnest,  masculine  look,  and  with  an  even,  firm,  hasty 
step.  She  had  had  peculiar  reason  to  adapt  herself 
to  the  world ;  and  hence  she  understood  it,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  at  least.  She  could  not  be  called  intriguing; 
she  was  accustomed  to  consider  distant  contingencies, 
and  to  carry  out  her  plans  in  silence :  but  then,  she 
had  the  gift  of  seeing  an  opportunity ;  and,  if  she 
found  people  wavering  betwixt  doubt  and  resolution 
at  the  moment  when  everything  depended  up<:»n  deci- 
sion, she  skilfully  contrived  to  infuse  into  their  minds 
such  a  force  of  character,  that  she  seldom  failed 
to  accomplish  her  purpose.  Properly  speaking*  she 
had  no  selfish  ends:  to  have  done  anything,  to  have 
completed  anything,  especially  to  have  brought  about 
a  marriage,  was  reward  enough  for  her.  She  had  long 
since  seen  through  our  jtositiou,  and,  in  repeated  WsiLs, 
had  carefully  observed  the  state  of  aflairs,  so  that  she 
had  finally  convinced  herself  that  the  attachment  must 
be  favoured ;  that  our  plans,  honestly  but  not  very 
skilfully  taken  in  hnnd  and  prosecuted,  must  be  pro- 
moted, and  that  this  little  romance  be  brought  to  a 
close  as  speedily  m  possible. 

For  many  years  she  had  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
Lilli*s  mother.  Intrrxlue.ed  by  me  to  my  parents,  she 
had  managed  to  make  herself  agreei\ble  to  them ;  for 
her  rough  sort  of  manner  is  seldom  otTenaive  in  an 
imperial  city,  and,  backed  by  cleverness  and  tact>  i$ 
even  w^elcome.  She  knew  very  well  our  wnshes  and 
our  hopes;  her  love  of  nieddhug  made  her  see  in  all 
this  a  call  upon  her  good  oflBcesj  in  short,  she  had 
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a  conversation  with  our  parents.  How  she  com- 
menced itp  how  she  put  aside  the  difficulties  which 
mnst  havB  stood  in  her  way,  I  know  not ;  but  she 
caine  to  ns  one  evening,  and  brought  the  consent. 
**  Take  each  other  by  the  hand  1 "  cried  she,  in  her 
pathetic  yet  conimaniUng  manner.  I  stood  opposite 
to  Lilh,  and  ollered  her  my  hand:  she,  not  indeed 
hesitatingly,  but  still  slowly,  placed  hers  in  it  After 
a  loog  and  deep  breath,  we  fell  with  Hvely  emotion 
into  each  other's  arms. 

It  was  a  strange  decree  of  the  oveiTnling  Providence 
that,  in  the  course  yf  my  singular  histury,  I  should 
also  have  experienced  the  feelings  of  one  who  is 
betrothed. 

I  may  venture  to  assert,  that,  for  a  truly  moral  man, 
it  is  the  most  agi^eeable  of  all  recollections.  It  is 
pleasant  to  recall  those  feelings,  which  are  with  diffi- 
culty expressed  and  are  hardly  tu  be  explained.  For 
him  the  state  of  things  is  all  at  once  changed ;  the 
sharpest  oppositions  are  removed,  the  most  inveterate 
differences  are  adjusted  ;  prompting  nature,  ever-warn- 
ing reason,  the  tyrannising  iuj pulses,  and  the  sober 
law,  which  befure  kept  np  a  |jerpetual  strife  within  us, 
all  are  now  reconciled  in  friendly  unity ;  and  at  the 
festival,  so  universally  celebrated  with  solemn  rites, 
that  which  was  forbidden  is  commanded,  and  that 
which  was  penal  is  raisetl   to  an  inviolable  duty. 

The  reader  will  learn  with  moral  approval,  that, 
from  this  time  forward,  a  certain  change  took  place 
in  me.  If  my  beloved  had  hitherto  been  locked  ujiou 
as  beautiful,  graceful,  and  attractive,  now  she  appeared 
to  me  a  being  of  superior  worth  and  excellence.  She 
was,  as  it  were,  a  double  person :  her  grace  and  loveli- 
ness belonged  to  me,  —  that  I  felt  as  formerly ;  but 
the  dignity  of  her  cliaracter,  her  self-reliance,  her  con- 
fidence in  all  persons,  remained  her  own.  I  beheld 
it,  I  looked  through  it,  I  was  delighted  with  it  as  with 
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a  capital  of  which  I  should  enjoy  the  interest  as  long 
as  I  lived. 

There  is  depth  and*  significance  in  the  old  remark, 
on  the  summit  of  fortune  one  abides  not  long.  The 
consent  of  the  parties  on  both  sides,  so  gained  in  such 
a  pecuhar  manner  by  Demoiselle  Delf,  was  now  rati- 
fied silently  and  without  further  formahty.  But  as 
soon  as  we  believe  the  matter  to  be  all  settled  — 
•as  soon  as  the  ideal,  as  we  may  well  call  it,  of  a 
betrothal  is  over,  and  it  begins  to  pass  into  the  actual, 
and  to  enter  soberly  into  facts,  then  too  often  comes 
a  crisis.  The  outward  world  is  utterly  unmerciful,  and 
it  has  reason ;  for  it  must  maintain  its  authority  at  all 
costs ;  the  confidence  of  passion  is  very  great,  and  we 
see  it  too  often  wrecked  upon  the  rocks  of  opposing 
reahties.  A  young  married  couple  who  enter  upon 
life  unprovided  with  suflicient  means,  can  promise 
themselves  no  honeymoon,  especially  in  these  latter 
times :  the  world  immediately  presses  upon  them  with 
incompatible  demands,  which,  if  not  satisfied,  make  the 
young  couple  appear  ridiculous. 

Of  the  insufficiency  of  the  means  which,  for  tlie 
attainment  of  my  end,  I  had  anxiously  scraped  to- 
gether, I  could  not  before  be  aware,  because  they  had 
held  out  up  to  a  certain  point ;  but,  now  the  end  was 
drawing  nearer,  I  saw  that  matters  were  not  quite 
what  they  ought  to  be. 

The  fallacy,  which  passion  finds  so  convenient,  was 
now  exposed  in  all  its  inconsistency.  My  house,  my 
domestic  circumstances,  had  to  be  considered  in  all 
their  details,  with  some  soberness.  The  consciousness 
that  his  house  would  one  day  contain  a  daughter-in- 
law,  lay  indeed  at  the  bottom  of  my  father's  design ; 
but  then,  what  sort  of  a  lady  did  he  contemplate  ? 

At  the  end  of  our  third  part,  the  reader  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  gentle,  dear,  intelligent,  beautiful, 
and  talented  maiden,  so  always  like  herself,  so  afifeo- 
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tionate,  and  yet  so  free  from  passion :  she  was  a  fitting 
keystone  to  the  arch  already  built  and  curved.  But 
here,  upon  cahu,  unbiassed  consideration,  it  could  not 
be  denied,  that,  in  order  to  establish  the  newly  acquired 
treasure  in  such  a  function,  a  new  arch  would  have  to 
be  built  I 

However,  this  had  not  yet  become  clear  to  me ;  and 
still  less  was  it  so  to  her  uiind.  But  now,  when  I  tried 
to  faory  myself  bringiu^'  tier  to  my  home,  she  did  not 
seem  somtjhow  to  suit  it  exactly.  It  appeared  to  me 
sometliing  like  what  I  had  myself  experienced,  when 
I  first  joined  her  social  circle:  in  order  to  give  no 
offence  to  the  fashionable  people  I  met  there,  I  found 
it  necessary  to  make  a  gi'eat  change  in  my  style  of 
dress.  But  this  cuuld  not  be  so  easily  done  with  the 
domestic  arraugement  of  a  stately  burgher's  house, 
which,  rebuQt  in  the  olden  style,  had,  with  its  antique 
ornaments,  given  an  old-fashioned  character  to  the 
habits  of  its  inmates. 

Moreover,  even  after  our  parents*  consent  had  been 
gained,  it  had  not  been  passible  to  establish  friendly 
relations  or  intercourse  between  our  respective  families. 
Different  religious  opinions  produced  different  man- 
ners ;  and,  if  the  amiable  girl  bad  \nshed  to  continue 
in  auy  way  her  former  mode  of  life,  it  would  have 
found  neither  opportunity  nor  plac43  in  our  moiierate- 
sized  house. 

If  I  had  never  thought  of  all  this  until  now,  it  was 
because  I  had  been  quieted  by  the  opening  of  fine 
prospects  from  without,  and  the  hope  of  getting  some 
valuable  appointment.  An  active  spirit  gets  a  footing 
everywhere ;  capacities,  talents,  create  confidence  ;  every 
one  thinks  that  a  change  of  mamigcraent  is  all  that  is 
needed.  The  earnestness  of  youth  finds  favour :  genius 
is  trusted  for  everything,  though  its  power  is  only  of  a 
certain  kind. 

The  intellectual  and  literary  domain  of  Germany 
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was  at  that  time  regarded  as  but  newly  broken 
grouod.  Among  the.  husioess  people  there  were 
pnident  men,  w*ho  desired  skilful  cultivators  and 
prudent  managers  for  the  fields  about  to  be  turned 
up.  Even  the  respectalde  and  well-established  Free- 
Mason's  lodge,  with  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  which  I  had  become  acquainted  through  my  inti- 
macy with  Lilli,  contrived  in  a  suitable  manner  to  get 
me  introduced  to  them  ;  but  I,  from  a  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence, which  afterward  appeared  to  me  madness, 
declined  all  closer  connection  with  them,  not  perc^v- 
ing  that  these  men,  though  already  liouod  together  in 
a  higher  sense,  would  yet  do  much  to  further  my  own 
ends,  so  nearly  related  to  tlieirs, 

I  return  Lo  more  personal  ni otters. 

In  such  cities  as  Frankfort,  men  often  hold  several 
situations  together,  such  as  residentehips  and  agencies, 
the  number  of  which  may  by  chhgence  be  indefinitely 
increased.  Something  of  this  sort  uow  occurred  tt»  me, 
and  at  first  sight  it  seemed  both  advantage<_>us  anj 
houourable.  It  was  assumed  that  I  should  suit  the 
place;  and  it  would,  under  the  conditions,  certainly 
have  succeeded,  if  it  could  have  commanded  the  co- 
operation of  the  Chancery  triad  alrea<ly  described. 
We  thus  suppress  our  doulits;  we  dwell  only  on  what 
is  favourable;  by  powerful  activity  w^e  overcome  all 
wavering,  whence  there  results  a  something  untrue  in 
our  position,  without  the  force  of  passion  being  in  the 
least  subdued. 

In  times  of  peace,  thei^  is  no  moi'e  interesting  read- 
ing for  the  multitude  than  the  public  papers,  which 
furnish  early  iuformatioo  of  the  latest  doings  in  the 
world.  The  quiet,  opulent  citizen  exercises  thus  in 
an  innocent  way  a  |iarty  spirit,  which,  in  our  finite 
nature,  we  neither  can  nor  should  get  rid  of.  Every 
comfortable  ]>ersoo  thus  gets  up  a  factitious  interest* 
like  that  which  is  often  felt   in   a  bet,  experiences 
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an  unreal  gain  or  loss,  and,  as  in  the  theatre,  feels 
a  very  lively,  though  imaginary,  sympathy  in  the 
good  or  evil  fortune  of  othors.  Tliis  sympathy  seems 
often  arbitrary,  but  it  rests  on  moral  grounds.  For 
now  we  give  to  praiseworthy  designs  the  applause  they 
deserve;  and  now  again^  eaiTied  away  by  brilhant 
successes,  we  turti  to  those  whose  plans  we  should 
otherwise  have  blamed.  For  all  this  there  was 
abundant  material  in  those  times. 

Frederick  the  Second,  resting  on  liis  victories, 
se-eoied  to  hold  in  his  hand  the  fate  of  Europe  and 
of  the  world :  Catherine,  a  great  woman,  who  had 
proved  herself  eveiy  way  worthy  of  a  throne,  afforded 
ample  sphere  of  action  to  able  and  highly  gifted  men, 
in  extending  the  doniiniou  c»f  their  empress ;  and  as 
this  was  done  at  the  expense  of  the  Turks,  whom  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  ricldy  repaying  for  the  contempt 
vnth  which  they  look  down  upon  us,  it  seemed  as  if 
it  was  no  sacrifice  of  huuian  hfe,  when  these  intidels 
were  slain  by  thousands.  The  burniug  of  the  tleet 
in  the  harbour  of  Tsehesme  caused  a  universal  jubilee 
throughout  the  civilised  work! ;  and  every  one  shared 
the  exultation  of  a  victory  when,  in  order  to  preserve 
a  faithful  picture  of  that  great  event,  a  ship-of-war  was 
actually  blown  up  on  the  roads  of  Livt^ruo,  l)efore  the 
studio  of  an  artist.  Not  long  after  this,  a  young 
Northern  king,  to  estabhsli  Ms  own  authority,  seized 
the  reins  of  government  out  of  the  hands  of  an  oU- 
garchy.  The  aristocrats  he  overthrew  were  not  la- 
mented, for  aristocracy  finds  no  favour  with  the  public, 
since  it  is  in  its  nature  to  work  in  silence,  and  it  is 
the  more  secum  the  less  talk  it  creates  about  itself; 
and  in  this  case  the  people  thought  all  the  Ijetter  of 
the  young  king,  since,  in  order  to  balance  the  enmity 
of  the  higher  ranks,  he  was  obliged  to  favour  the 
lower,  and  to  conciliate  their  good  will. 

The  lively  interest   of  the  world  was   still    more 
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excited  when  a  whole  people  prepared  to  effect  their 
independenca  Already  had  it  witnessed  a  welcome 
spectacle  of  the  same  effort  on  a  small  scale :  Corsica 
had  long  been  the  point  to  which  all  eyes  were 
directed;  PaaU,  when,  despairing  of  ever  being  able 
to  carry  out  his  patriotic  designs,  he  passed  through 
Germany  to  England,  attracted  and  won  all  hearts; 
he  was  a  fine  man,  slender,  fair,  full  of  grace  aud 
friendliness.  I  saw  him  in  the  house  of  Bethmaun, 
where  he  stopped  a  short  time,  and  received  with 
cheerful  cordiality  the  curious  visitors  who  thronged 
to  see  him.  But  now  similar  events  were  to  be  re- 
peated in  a  remote  quarter  of  the  globe:  we  wished 
the  Americans  all  success ;  and  the  names  of  Franklin 
and  Washington  began  to  shine  and  sparkle  in  the 
firmament  of  poUtics  and  war.  Much  had  been  ac- 
complished to  improve  the  condition  of  humanity ;  and 
now  when,  in  France,  a  new  and  benevolent  sovereign 
evinced  the  best  intentions  of  devoting  himself  to  the 
removal  of  so  many  abuses,  and  to  the  noblest  ends, 
—  of  introducing  a  regular  and  eflBdent  system  of 
political  economy,  of  dispensing  with  all  arbitrary 
power,  and  of  ruling  alone  by  law  and  justice  —  the 
brightest  hopes  spread  over  the  world ;  and  confident 
youth  promised  itself  and  to  all  mankind  a  bright  and 
noble  future. 

In  all  these  events,  however,  I  only  took  part  so 
far  as  they  interested  society  in  general ;  I  myself 
and  my  immediate  circle  did  not  meddle  with  the 
news  of  the  day :  our  affair  was  to  study  men ;  men 
in  general  we  allowed  to  have  their  way. 

The  quiet  position  of  the  German  Fatherland,  to 
which  also  my  native  city  had  now  conformed  for 
upwards  of  a  hundred  years,  had  been  fully  preserved 
in  spite  of  many  wars  and  convulsions.  A  highly 
varied  gradation  of  ranks,  which,  instead  of  holding 
the  several  classes  apart,  seamed  to  bipd  them  the 
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more  closely  together,  had  promoted  the  ioterest  o! 
all,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  —  from  the  em^ 
peror  to  the  Jew.  If  the  sovereigu  princes  stood 
in  a  subordinate  relation  to  the  emperor,  still  their 
electoral  rights  and  immunities^  there hy  acquired  and 
maintained,  were  a  full  compensation.  Moreover,  the 
highest  nobility  belonged  exclusively  to  the  agnates 
of  the.  royal  houses ;  so  that,  in  the  eojoyment  of  their 
distiogiiished  privileges,  they  could  look  upon  tliem- 
selves  as  a^uai  with  the  highest,  and  even  superior  to 
them  in  some  sense,  since,  as  spiritual  electors,  they 
might  take  precedence  of  all  others,  and,  as  branches 
of  the  sacred  heirarchy,  !iold  an  honourable  and 
unconU^sted  rank. 

If,  now,  we  think  of  the  extraordinary  privileges 
which  these  ancient  houses  enjuyed,  not  only  in  their 
old  patrimonial  estates,  but  also  in  the  ecclesiastical 
endowments,  the  knightly  orders,  the  official  adminis- 
tration of  the  empire,  and  the  old  lirotherhoiKls  and 
alliances  for  mutual  defence  and  protection,  w^e  can 
vainly  conceive  that  this  great  body  of  influential  men, 
feeling  themselves  at  once  subordinated  to  and  coordi- 
nate with  the  highest,  and  occupying  their  days  vnih. 
a  regular  round  of  employments,  rniglit  well  be  con- 
tented with  their  situation,  and  would  without  further 
anxiety  seek  only  to  secure  and  transmit  to  their 
successors  the  same  comforts  and  prerogatives.  Nor 
was  this  class  deficient  in  intellectual  culture.  Already 
for  more  than  a  century  the  decided  proofs  of  high 
training  in  military  and  pohtical  science  had  been 
discernible  in  tair  noble  soldiers  and  diplomatists. 
But  at  the  same  time  there  were  many  minds,  who. 
through  literary  and  philosophical  studies,  had  arrived 
at  views  uot  over  favoumble  to  the  existing  state  of 
things. 

In  Gerniauy  scarcely  any  one  had  as  yet  learited 
to  look  with  envy  on  that  monstrous  privileged  class, 
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or  to  grudge  its  fortunate  advantages.  The  middle 
class  had  devoted  themselves  undisturbed  to  commerce 
and  the  sciences,  and  by  these  pursuits,  as  well  as  by 
the  practice  of  the  mechanic  arts,  so  closely  related  to 
them,  had  raised  themselves  to  a  position  of  impor- 
tance, which  fully  balanced  its  pohtical  inferiority :  the 
free  or  half-free  cities  favoured  this  activity,  while 
individuals  felt  a  certain  quiet  satisfaction  in  it.  The 
man  who  increased  his  wealth,  or  enhanced  his  intel- 
lectual influence,  especially  in  matters  of  law  or  state, 
could  always  be  sure  of  enjoying  both  respect  and 
authority.  In  the  supreme  courts  of  the  empire, 
and,  indeed,  in  all  others,  a  learned  bench  stood 
parallel  with  the  noble;  the  uncontrolled  oversight 
of  the  one  managed  to  keep  in  harmony  with  the 
deepest  insight  of  the  other,  and  experience  could 
never  detect  a  trace  of  rivalry  between  them;  the 
noble  felt  secure  in  his  exclusive  and  time-hallowed 
privileges,  and  the  burgher  felt  it  beneath  his  dignity 
to  strive  for  a  semblance  of  them  by  a  little  prefix 
to  his  name.^  The  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  had 
enough  to  do  to  keep  pace  with  those  of  other  nations 
in  progress  and  improvement.  Leaving  out  of  the 
account  the  usual  temporary  fluctuations,  we  may 
certainly  say  that  it  was  on  the  whole  a  time  of  pure 
advance,  such  as  had  not  appeared  before,  and  such  as, 
on  account  of  another  and  greater  progress,  both  of 
mind  and  things,  could  not  long  continue. 

My  position  with  regard  to  the  higher  classes  at 
this  time  was  very  favourable.  In  "  Werther,"  to  be 
sure,  the  disagreeable  circumstances  which  arise  just 
at  the  boundary  between  two  distinct  positions,  were 
descanted  upon  with  some  impatience;  but  this  was 
overlooked  in  consideration  of  the  generally  passionate 
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clmracter  of  the  book,  since  every  one  felt  that  it  had 
no  reference  to  any  immeiUate  efTect. 

But  "  (futz  von  BerHehiiigeQ "  had  set  me  quite 
right  with  the  upper  i-lasses:  whatever  improprieties 
might  be  charged  upuu  my  earher  hterary  productlous, 
in  this  work  1  had  with  great  learning  and  much 
felicity  depicted  the  old  (termau  constitution,  with  its 
invitdable  emperor  at  the  head,  with  its  ruauy  degrees 
of  nobihty,  aud  a  kuight  who,  in  a  time  of  general 
lawlessness,  had  determiued  as  a  private  man  to  act 
uprightly,  if  not  la wf idly,  aud  thus  fell  into  a  very 
sorry  predicament.  This  comphcated  atury,  however, 
was  Dot  ^snatched  from  the  air,  hut  founded  on  fact; 
it  was  cheerful,  lively,  and  consequently  here  and 
there  a  little  ni<  »dern ;  but  it  was,  oeverthelass,  on  the 
whole,  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  brave  and  capable 
man  had  with  some  degree  of  skill  set  it  forth  in  his 
own  narrative. 

The  famdy  still  flourished :  its  relation  to  the 
frankish  knigUtliood  had  remained  in  all  its  in- 
legrity ;  although  that  relation,  like  many  others  at 
that  time,  might  have  grown  somewhat  faint  and 
nominal. 

Now  all  at  once  the  httle  stream  of  »Taxt,  and  the 
castle  of  Jaxthausen,  acquired  a  poetical  importance: 
they,  as  well  aa  the  city -hall  of  Hedbrnun,  were  visited 
by  travellers. 

It  was  known  that  I  had  a  miud  to  wTite  of  other 
points  of  that  historical  period;  aud  many  a  family, 
which  could  readily  deduce  their  origin  from  that 
time,  hoped  to  s*:;e  their  ant'cstors  brought  to  the  light 
in  the  same  w^ay. 

A  strange  satiafactioa  is  generally  felt,  when  a 
writer  feheitously  brings  a  nation's  history  to  its  recol- 
lection :  men  rejoice  in  the  virtues  of  their  ancestors, 
and  smile  at  the  failings,  which  they  beheve  they 
themselves  have  long  since  got  rid  of.     Such  a  deline- 
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ation  never  fails  to  meet  with  sympathy  and  applausBi 
and  in  this  respect  I  enjoyed  an  envied  influenca 

Yet  it  may  be  worth  while  to  remark,  that  among 
the  numerous  advances,  and  in  the  multitude  of  young 
persons  who  attached  themselves  to  me,  there  was 
found  no  nobleman :  on  the  other  hand,  many  who  had 
already  arrived  at  the  age  of  thirty  came  in  search  of, 
and  visited  me ;  and  of  these  the  willing  and  striving 
were  pervaded  by  a  joyful  hope  of  earnestly  develop- 
ing themselves  in  a  national  and  even  more  universally 
humane  sense. 

At  this  time  a  general  curiosity  about  the  epoch 
between  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century  had  com- 
menced, and  was  very  lively.  The  works  of  Ulrich 
von  Hutten  had  fallen  into  my  hands ;  and  I  was  not 
a  little  struck  to  see  something  so  similar  to  what  had 
taken  place  in  his  time,  again  manifestiag  itself  in  our 
later  days. 

The  following  letter  of  Ulrich  von  Hutten  to  Billi- 
bald  Pyrkheymer  may  therefore  suitably  find  place 
here: 

"What  fortune  gives  us,  it  generally  takes  away 
again ;  and  not  only  that  —  everything  else  which 
accrues  to  man  from  without,  is,  we  see,  liable  to  acci- 
dent and  change.  And  yet,  notwithstanding,  I  am 
now  striving  for  honour,  which  I  should  wish  to 
obtain,  if  possible,  without  envy,  but  still  at  any  cost; 
for  a  fiery  thirst  for  glory  possesses  me,  so  that  I  wish 
to  be  ennobled  as  highly  as  possible.  I  should  make 
but  a  poor  figure  in  my  own  eyes,  dear  BilUbald,  if, 
born  in  the  rank,  in  the  family  I  am,  and  of  such 
ancestors,  I  could  be  content  to  hold  myself  to  be 
noble,  though  I  never  ennobled  myself  by  my  own 
exertions.  So  great  a  work  have  I  in  my  mind !  My 
thoughts  are  higher!  It  is  not  that  I  would  see  my- 
self promoted  to  a  more  distinguished  and  more  bril- 
liant rank ;  but  I  would  fain  seek  a  fountain  elsewhere, 
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out  of  which  I  might  draw  a  peculiar  tiobQity  of  my 
own,  aod  out  be  cuuiited  among  the  factitious  uobility, 
corit*iuted  with  what  I  have  received  from  iity  aiices* 
tora  On  the  contrary,  1  would  add  to  those  advan- 
tages something  of  my  own,  which  may,  from  me,  paaa 
over  to  my  posterity, 

"  Therefore,  in  my  studies  and  effort s,  I  proceed  in 
opposition  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  consider  that 
w^hat  actually  exists  is  enough ;  for  to  me  nothing  of 
that  sort  is  enough,  according  to  what  I  have  already 
confessed  to  you  of  my  ambition  in  this  respect.  And 
I  here  avow  that  1  do  not  envy  those  who,  starting 
from  the  lowest  stations,  have  cUmhed  higher  than  1; 
pEor  on  this  point  I  by  no  means  agree  with  those  of 
my  own  rank,  who  are  wont  to  sneer  at  persons,  who, 
of  a  lower  origin,  have,  by  tlieir  own  talents,  raised 
themselves  to  emineuee.  For  those  with  perfect  right 
are  to  be  preferred  to  us,  who  have  seiised  for  them- 
selves and  t^ken  pcjssession  of  the  nmterial  of  glory, 
which  we  ourselves  neglected :  they  may  he  the  sons 
of  fullers  or  of  tanners;  hut  they  have  contrived  to 
attain  their  ends,  by  struggling  with  gre^xter  difficulties 
than  we  should  have  Iiad  agamst  us.  The  ignorant 
man,  that  envies  him  who  by  his  knowledge  has  dis- 
tinguished himself^  is  not  only  to  )>e  called  a  fool,  but 
is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  miserable  —  indeed,  among 
the  most  miserable;  and  with  tliis  disease  are  our 
nobles  especially  affected,  that  they  look  with  an  evil 
eye  upon  such  accomphshmeuts.  For  what,  in  God's 
name  f  Is  it  to  envy  one  who  possesses  that  which  we 
have  despised  ?  Why  have  we  not  applied  ourselves 
to  the  law  ?  Why  have  we  not  ourselves  this  excellent 
learning,  the  best  arts?  And  now  fullers,  shoemakers, 
and  wheelwrights  have  got  ahead  of  us.  Wiy  have 
we  forsaken  our  post,  why  left  the  most  liberal  studies 
to  hired  servants  and  (shamefully  for  us !)  to  the  very 
lowest  of  the  people  ?     Most  justly  has  that  inheritance 
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of  nobility  which  we  have  thrown  away  been  taken 
possession  of  by  every  clever  and  diligent  plebeian  who 
makes  it  profitable  by  its  own  industry.  Wretched 
beings  that  we  are,  who  neglect  that  which  suffices  to 
raise  the  very  humblest  above  us :  let  us  cease  to  envy, 
and  strive  also  to  obtain  what  others,  to  our  deep  dis- 
grace, have  claimed  for  themselves. 

"  Every  longing  for  glory  is  honourable :  all  striving 
for  the  excellent  is  praiseworthy.  To  every  rank  may 
its  own  honour  remain,  may  its  own  ornaments  be 
secured  to  it !  Those  statues  of  my  ancestors  I  do  not 
despise  any  more  than  the  richly  endowed  pedigree: 
but,  whatever  their  worth  may  be,  it  is  not  ours,  unless 
by  our  own  merits  we  make  it  ours ;  nor  can  it  endure, 
if  the  nobility  do  not  adopt  the  habits  which  become 
them.  In  vain  will  yonder  fat  and  corpulent  head  of 
a  noble  house  point  to  the  images  of  his  ancestors, 
whilst  he  himself,  inactive,  resembles  a  clod  rather 
than  those  whose  virtues  throw  a  halo  upon  his  name 
from  bygone  days. 

"  So  much  have  I  wished  most  fully  and  most 
frankly  to  confide  to  you  respecting  my  ambition  and 
my  nature." 

Although,  perhaps,  not  exactly  in  the  same  train  of 
ideas,  yet  the  same  excellent  and  strong  sentiments 
had  I  to  hear  from  my  more  distinguished  friends  and 
acquaintances,  of  which  the  results  appeared  in  an 
honest  activity.  It  had  become  a  creed,  that  every 
one  must  earn  for  himself  a  personal  nobility ;  and,  if 
any  rivalry  appeared  in  those  fine  days,  it  was  from 
above  downwards. 

We  others,  on  the  contrary,  had  what  we  wished,  — 
the  free  and  approved  exercise  of  the  talents  lent  to  us 
by  nature,  as  far  as  could  consist  with  all  our  civil 
relations. 

For  my  native  city  had  in  this  a  very  peculiar  posi- 
tion, and  one  which  has  not  been  enough  considered. 
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WMle,  of  the  free  imperial  cities,  the  northero  could 
boast  of  an  extended  conimerce,  but  the  southern, 
declining  in  commercial  importance,  cultivated  the  arts 
and  manufactures  with  more  success,  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main  exhibited  a  Konicwhat  mixed  character,  combin- 
ing the  results  of  trade,  wciilth,  and  capital  with  the 
passion  for  learning,  and  its  collection  of  works  of  art. 

The  Lutheran  Confession  controlled  its  government: 
the  ancient  lordship  of  the  Gan,  now  hearing  the  name 
of  the  house  of  Limburg ;  the  house  of  Frauensteiu,  orig- 
inally only  a  club,  but,  during  the  troubles  occasioned 
by  the  lower  classes,  faithful  to  the  side  of  mteUigence ; 
the  jurist,  and  others  well  to  do  and  well  disposed, — 
none  was  excluded  from  the  magistmcy :  even  those 
mechanics  who  had  uphold  the  cause  of  order  at  a 
critical  time  were  ehgible  to  the  council,  though  they 
were  only  stationary  in  their  place.  The  other  con- 
stitutional counterpoises,  formal  institutions,  and  what- 
ever else  belongs  to  such  a  constitution,  aCforded 
employment  to  the  activity  of  many  persons;  while 
trade  and  manufacture,  in  so  favourable  a  situation, 
found  no  obstacle  to  their  growth  and  prosperity. 

The  higher  nobility  kept  to  itself,  unenvied  and 
almost  unnoticeil :  a  second  class  pressing  close  upon 
it  was  forced  to  be  more  active,  and,  resting  upon  old 
wealthy  family  foundations,  sought  to  distinguish  itself 
by  political  and  legal  learning. 

The  members  of  the  so-called  Reformed  persuasion 
(Calvinists)  composed,  like  the  refugees  in  other  places, 
a  distinguished  class,  and,  when  they  rode  out  in  fine 
equipages  on  Sundays  to  their  service  in  Bockenheira^ 
seemed  almost  to  celebrate  a  sort  of  triumph  over  the 
citizen's  party,  who  had  the  privilege  of  going  t-o  church 
on  foot  in  good  weather  and  in  bad. 

The  Roman  Catholics  were  scarcely  noticed,  but  they 
also  were  aware  of  the  advantages  which  the  other  two 
confessions  bad  appropriated  to  themselves. 


EIGHTEENTH   BOOK 

Returning  to  literary  matters,  I  must  bring  forward 
a  circumstance  which  had  great  influence  on  the  Ger- 
man poetry  of  this  period,  and  which  is  especiaUy 
worthy  of  remark,  because  this  very  influence  has 
lasted  through  the  history  of  our  poetic  art  to  the 
present  day,  and  will  not  be  lost  even  in  the  future. 

From  the  earlier  times,  the  Germans  were  accus- 
tomed to  rhyme :  it  had  this  advantage  in  its  favour, 
that  one  could  proceed  in  a  very  naive  manner,  scarcely 
doing  more  than  count  the  syllables.  If,  with  the 
progress  of  improvement,  attention  began  more  or  less 
instinctively  to  be  paid  also  to  the  sense  and  significa- 
tion of  the  syllables,  this  was  highly  praiseworthy,  and 
a  merit  which  many  poets  contrived  to  make  their 
own.  The  rhyme  was  made  to  mark  the  close  of  the 
poetical  proposition:  the  smaller  divisions  were  indi- 
cated by  shorter  hues,  and  a  naturally  refined .  ear 
began  to  make  pro\'ision  for  variety  and  grace.  But 
now  all  at  once  rhyme  was  rejected  before  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  value  of  the  syllables  had  not  as  yet 
been  decided,  indeed  that  it  was  a  diflBcult  thing  to 
decide.  Klopstock  took  the  lead.  How  earnestly  he 
toiled,  and  what  he  has  accomplished,  is  well  known. 
Every  one  felt  the  uncertainty  of  the  matter;  many 
did  not  like  to  run  a  risk;  and,  stimulated  by  this 
natural  tendency,  they  snatched  at  a  poetic  prose. 
Gessner's  extremely  charming  Idylls  opened  an  endless 
path.  Klopstock  wrote  the  dialogue  of  "Hermann's 
Schlacht"  ("Hermann's  Fight**)  in  prose,  as  well  w 
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"  Der  Tod  Adams  "  ("  The  Death  of  Adam  *')•  Through 
the  domestic  tiageihes  as  well  as  the  more  classic 
dramas,  a  style  more  lofty  and  more  impassioned 
gained  possession  of  the  theatre ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  iambic  verse  of  five  feet,  which  the  example 
of  the  English  had  spread  among  us,  was  i-educing 
poesy  to  prose.  But  in  general  the  demand  for  rhythm 
and  for  rhyme  c(»nld  not  be  silenced,  Itamler,  thongh 
proceeding  on  vague  principles  {as  he  vras  alw^ays 
severe  with  respect  to  his  own  proiiuctions),  could  not 
help  exercising  the  same  severity  upon  those  of  others* 
He  transformed  prose  into  verse,  altered  and  improved 
the  works  of  others,  by  which  means  he  earned  Uttle 
thanks,  and  only  confused  the  matter  still  moiu 
Those  succeeded  best  whn  still  conformed  to  the  old 
custom  of  rbynie  with  a  certain  obsenance  of  syllable 
q^uautity^  aud  who,  guided  by  a  natural  taste,  observed 
laws  though  unexpressed  and  undetermined;  as,  for 
example,  Wieland,  who,  akhungh  ininntable,  for 
a  long  time  served  as  a  model  to  more  moderate 
talents. 

But  still  in  any  case  the  pmctice  remained  uncer- 
tain ;  and  there  was  no  one,  even  among  the  best,  who 
might  not  for  the  raoraent  have  gone  astray.  Hence 
the  misfortune,  that  this  epoch  of  our  poetic  history, 
so  peculiarly  rich  in  gijuius,  produced  Utile  which,  in 
its  kind,  could  Im  prououuced  correct :  for  here  also 
the  time  was  stirring,  advancing,  active,  and  calUng  for 
improvement,  but  not  reflective,  and  satisfying  its  own 
requirements. 

In  order,  however,  to  find  a  firm  soil  on  which  poetic 
genius  might  tiud  a  footing  —  to  discover  an  element 
in  which  they  could  breathe  freely,  they  had  gone  back 
some  centuries,  where  earnest  talents  were  brilliantly 
prominent  amid  a  cliaotic  state  of  things  ;  and  thus 
they  made  friends  with  the  poetic  art  of  those  times. 
The  Minnesingers  lay  too  far  from  us ;  it  would  have 
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been  necessary  first  to  stud)^  the  language,  and  tliat 
was  not  our  object:  we  wanted  to  live  and  not  to 
learii. 

Hans  Sachs,  the  really  masterly  poet,  was  nearest  t^ 
onr  sympathy.  A  man  of  true  talent,  not  indeeii  like 
the  Minoesinging  knights  and  comliers,  but  a  plain 
citizen,  such  as  we  also  boasted  ourselves  to  be,  A 
didactic  realism  suited  us ;  and  on  many  occasions  we 
made  use  of  the  easy  rhj1:'hm,  of  the  readily  occurring 
rhyme.  His  maimer  seemed  so  suitable  to  mere 
poems  of  the  day,  and  such  we  needed  at  every 
hour. 


I 


If  important  works,  which  required  the  attention  and 
labour  of  a  year  or  a  whole  life,  were  built,  more  or 
less,  upon  such  hazardous  giuimds  on  trivial  occasions, 
it  may  be  imagined  how  wantonly  all  other  ephemeral 
productions  took  their  rise  and  shape  ;  for  example,  the 
poetical  epistles,  parables,  and  invectives  of  all  forma, 
with  which  we  went  on  making  war  within  ourselves, 
and  seeking  s<|Uabbling  abroad. 

Of  this  kind,  Ijesides  what  has  already  been  printed, 
something,  thougli  very  little,  survives :  it  may  be  laid 
up  somewhere.  Brief  allusions  will  suflBce  to  reveal  to 
thinking  men  their  origin  and  purposes.  Persons  of 
more  than  ordinary  penetration,  to  whose  sight  these 
may  hereafter  be  brought,  will  \je  ready  to  observ^e  that 
an  honest  purpose  lay  at  the  iKittom  of  all  such  e^jcen- 
tricities.  An  upright  will  revolts  against  presumption, 
nature  against  conventionalities,  talent  against  formj^ 
genius  with  itself,  energy  against  indecision,  undevel- 
oped capacity  against  developed  mediocrity ;  so  that 
the  whole  proceeding  may  be  regarded  as  a  skimmh 
which  follows  a  declaration  of  war,  and  gives  promise 
of  a  violent  contest.  For,  strictly  considered,  the  cou- 
test  is  not  yet  fought  out,  in  these  fifty  years:  it  ifl 
still  going  on,  only  in  a  higher  region- 
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T  had,  in  imitation  of  an  old  (Terinan  puppet-play^ 
invented  a  wild  exlTavaganza,  which  was  to  bear  the 
title  of  "  Hanswurst's  Hochzeit "  {**  Jack  Pudding's 
Wedding").^  The  scheme  was  as  follows:  Hanswnrst, 
a  rich  young  fanner  and  au  oi-phan,  has  just  come  of 
age,  and  wishes  to  marry  a  rich  maiden,  named  Ursel 
Blandine.  His  guardian,  Kilian  Brustfleck  {Leather' 
apron),  and  her  nmther,  Urad,  are  highly  pleased  with 
the  pnrptise.  Their  long-cherished  plans,  their  dearest 
wishes,  are  at  last  fulfilled  and  gi-aiitied.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  ohstacle ;  and  properly  the  whole  interest 
turns  only  upon  this,  that  the  young  people's  ardour 
for  their  union  is  delayed  hy  tlie  necessary  arrange- 
ments and  hjrmalities  of  the  occasion.  As  prologue, 
enters  the  ioviter  to  the  w^eddiog  festivities,  who  pro- 
claims the  hanns  after  the  traditional  fashion,  and  ends 
with  the  rhymes, 

Tlie  w  edding-feast  is  at  tbe  house 
Of  mina  lto8t  of  the  Goldtn  Louse. 

To  obviate  the  charge  of  violating  the  unity  of  place, 
the  aforasaid  tavern,  with  it.s  glittering  insignia,  was 
placed  in  the  hackmound  of  the  theatre,  but  so  that  all 
its  four  sides  could  he  presented  to  view  by  being 
turned  u|>on  a  peg ;  and,  as  it  was  moved  around,  the 
front  scenes  of  the  stage  had  to  undergo  corresponding 
changes. 

In  the  first  act  the  front  of  the  house  facing  the 
street  was  turned  to  the  audience,  with  its  golden  sign 
magnified  as  it  were  by  the  solar  microscope ;  in  the 
second  act,  the  side  toward  the  garden.  The  third  was 
toward  a  little  wood  ;  the  fourth  t^nvard  a  neighbouring 
lake,  which  gave  rise  to  a  prediction,  that  in  after- 
times  the  decorator  would  have  little  difficulty  in  carry- 


^  HaQswurst  is  the  old  German  buffoon,  whose  name  answers 
to  the  EngUsh  "'Jack  Puddiug.**  —  Traxi. 
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ing  a  wave  over  the  whole  stage  up  to  the  prompter's 
box. 

But  all  this  does  not  as  yet  reveal  the  peculiar  inter- 
est of  the  piece.  The  principal  joke  which  was  carried 
out,  even  to  an  absurd  length,  arose  from  the  fact  that 
the  whole  dramatis  persona:  consisted  of  mere  tradi- 
tional German  nicknames,  which  at  once  brought  oat 
the  characters  of  the  individuals,  and  determined  their 
relations  to  one  another. 

As  we  would  fain  hope  that  the  present  book  will  be 
read  aloud  in  good  society,  and  even  in  decent  family 
circles,  we  cannot  venture,  after  the  custom  of  every 
playbill,  to  name  our  persons  here  in  order,  nor  to  cite 
the  passages  in  which  they  most  clearly  and  promi- 
nently showed  themselves  in  their  true  colours;  al- 
though, in  the  simplest  way  possible,  lively,  roguish, 
broad  allusions,  and  witty  jokes,  could  not  but  arise. 
We  add  one  leaf  as  a  specimen,  leaving  our  editors  the 
liberty  of  deciding  upon  its  admissibility. 

Cousin  Schuft  (scamp),  through  his  relationship  to 
the  family,  was  entitled  to  an  invitation  to  the  feast; 
no  one  had  anything  to  say  against  it ;  for  though  he 
was  a  thoroughly  good-for-nothing  fellow,  yet  there 
he  was ;  and,  since  he  was  there,  they  could  not  with 
propriety  leave  him  out;  on  such  a  feast-day,  too, 
they  were  not  to  remember  that  they  had  occasionally 
been  dissatisfied  with  him. 

With  Master  Schurke  (knave),  it  was  a  still  more 
serious  case :  he  had,  indeed,  been  useful  to  the  family, 
when  it  was  to  his  own  profit;  on  the  other  hand, 
again,  he  had  injured  it,  perhaps,  in  this  case,  also  with 
an  eye  to  his  own  interests,  perhaps,  too,  because  he 
found  an  opportunity.  Those  who  were  anyways  pru- 
dent voted  for  his  admission :  the  few  who  would  have 
excluded  him  were  out-voted. 

But  there  was  a  third  person,  about  whom  it  was 
still  more  difficult  to  decide ;  an  orderly  man  in  soci- 
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DO  less  than  others,  obligiug.  agreeable,  useful  in 
many  ways :  he  had  a  single  failing,  that  he  could  not 
bear  his  name  to  be  mentioned^  aod,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  it,  was  instaDtaneously  transported  into  a  heroic 
fury,  like  that  which  the  Nortlimeu  call  "  Berserker- 
rage,"  attempted  to  kill  all  right  and  left,  and  in  his 
frenzy  hurt  others  and  received  hurt  hiinseK ;  indeed, 
the  second  act  of  the  piece  was  brought,  through  him, 
to  a  very  perplexed  termiuation. 

Here  was  au  opportunity,  which  I  could  uot  allow  to 
pass,  for  chastising  the  puatical  pubhsher  MackloL  He 
is  iutroduced  going  about  hawking  his  Macklot  wares ; 
and,  when  he  hears  of  the  preparation  for  the  wedding, 
he  cannot  resijst  the  impulse  to  go  sponging  for  a 
dinner,  and  to  stntf  his  raveuing  niaw  at  other  people's 
expense.  He  announces  himself:  Kihau  Brustfleck 
fcnqnires  into  his  claims,  but  is  obliged  to  refuse  him, 
■since  it  was  an  underBtandiug  that  all  the  guests  should 
be  well-known  public  characters,  to  which  recommen- 
dation tlu*  applicant  can  make  no  claim.  Macklot  does 
his  best  to  show  that  he  is  as  renowned  as  any  of  them* 
But  when  Kihau  Brustfleck,  as  a  strict  master  of  cere- 
monies, shows  himself  immovable,  the  nameless  person, 
who  lias  recovered  from  his  Berserker-rage  at  the  end 
of  the  second  act,  esptmstjs  the  cause  of  his  near  rela- 
tive, the  book-pirate,  so  urgently,  that  the  latter  is 
finally  admitted  aujong  the  guesta 

W  About  this  time  the  Counts  Stolberg  arrived  at 
Frankfort:  they  were  on  a  journey  to  Switzerland, 
and  wished  to  make  us  a  visit.  The  earhest  produc- 
tions of  my  dawning  talent,  which  appeared  in  the 
Ooltimjeii  Musenalmanarh,  had  led  to  my  forming  a 
friendly  relation  with  them,  and  with  all  those  other 
young  men  whose  characters  and  labours  are  now  well 
known.  At  that  time  rather  strange  ideas  were  enter- 
tained of  friendship  and  love.   They  applied  themselves 
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to  nothing  more,  properly  speaking,  than  a  certain  vi* 
vacity  of  youthj  which  led  to  a  mutual  association  and 
to  an  iuterchaiige  of  uilDds,  full  indeed  of  talent,  hut 
ueveitheless  uucultivated.  Such  a  mutual  relation, 
which  looked  indeed  like  confidence,  was  mistaken  for 
\uve,  fur  genuine  incliuatiou  :  1  deceived  myself  in  this  < 
u-s  well  OB  others,  and  have,  in  more  than  one  way, 
suflered  from  it  many  years.  There  is  still  in  existencti 
a  letter  of  Burger's  belonging  to  that  time,  from  which 
it  may  be  seen,  that,  amon^  these  companions,  then? 
was  no  question  about  the  moral  ipstlietic.  Every  one 
felt  himself  excited,  and  thought  that  he  might  act  and 
poetise  accordingly. 

The  brothers  arrived,  bringing  Count  HaugwitE  with 
them.     They   were  received  by  me  with  open  heart, 
with  kiudly  propriety.     They  loilged  at  the  hotel,  but  j 
were  geuerally  with  us  at  dinner.     The  first  joyous  fl 
meeting   proved    highly    gratifying,    but    troublesome  ™ 
eccentricities  soon  manifested  themselves, 

A  singular  pimition  arr>se  for  my  mother.  In  her 
ready,  frank  way,  she  could  earrj"  herself  back  to  the  i 
Middle  Ages  at  once,  and  take  the  part  of  Aja  with  ■ 
some  Lombard  or  liyzantine  princess.  They  called  her 
nothing  else  thau  Tian  Aja,  and  she  was  pleased  with 
the  joke ;  entering  the  more  heartily  into  the  fantasies 
of  youth,  as  she  believed  she  saw  her  own  portrait  in 
the  lady  of  Gotz  vou  Berlichingen. 

But  this  could  not  last  long.  We  had  dined  to- 
gether but  a  few  times,  when  once,  after  eu  joying  glads 
after  glass,  our  poetic  hatred  for  tyrants  showed  itself; 
and  we  avowed  a  thirst  fur  the  blood  of  such  vi!lainE 
My  father  smiled,  and  shook  his  head :  my  mother  had 
scarcely  heard  of  a  tyrant  in  her  life ;  however,  she 
recollected  having  seen  the  coppt^rplate  engraxdng  of 
such  a  monster  in  Gottfi'ied*s  Chronicles,  viz.,  King 
Cambyses,  whom  he  describes  as  having  shoi  wHth  m 
arrow  the  little  son  of  an  enemy  through  the  heaiti 
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and  boasting  of  his  deed  to  the  father's  face :  this  still 
stood  in  her  nieuiory.  To  give  a  cheerful  turn  to  the 
conversatioo,  whi^h  coDtimially  grew  more  violent,  she 
hetook  herself  to  her  celltir,  inhere  her  oldest  wines  lay 
carefully  preserved  iu  large  casks.  There  she  had  in 
store  no  less  treasure  than  the  vintages  of  1706,  19, 
*26p  and  *48,  all  under  her  own  especial  watch  and 
ward,  which  were  seldom  broached  except  ou  solemn 
festive  occasions. 

As  she  set  before  us  the  rich-coloured  wine  in  the 
polished  decanter,  she  exclaimed,  "  Here  is  the  true 
tyrant's  blood  [  Glut  yourselves  with  this,  hut  let  all 
munlerous  thoughts  go  out  of  my  house!" 

"  Yes,  tyrant's  hlooil  indeed  !  "  I  cried  :  **  there  is  no 
greater  tyrant  than  the  one  whose  heart's  hlood  is  here 
set  before  you.  Regale  yourselves  with  it,  hut  use 
moderation;  for  beware  lest  he  subdue  you  by  his 
spirit  and  agi'eeable  taste!  The  vine  is  the  universal 
tyrant,  who  ought  to  he  rooted  up:  let  us  therefore 
choose  and  reverence  as  our  patron  saint  the  holy 
Lycurgus,  the  Thraciau ;  he  set  about  the  pious  work 
in  earnest;  and,  though  at  last  blinded  and  corrupted 
by  the  infatuating  demon  Tiacchus,  he  yet  deserves  to 
stand  liigh  iu  the  army  of  martyrs  above. 

"  This  vine  is  the  very  vilest  tyrant,  at  once  an  op- 
pressor,  a  flatterer,  and  a  hypocrite.  The  hrst  draughts 
of  his  blood  are  sweetly  relishing,  but  one  drop  inces* 
santly  entices  another  after  it :  tliey  succeed  each  other 
like  a  necklace  of  pearls,  which  one  fears  to  pull  aparL'* 

If  I  should  be  suspected  here  of  substituting,  as  the 
liest  historians  have  done,  a  fictitious  sjieech  for  the 
actual  address,  I  can  unly  express  my  regret  that  no 
shorthand  v^'riter  had  taken  down  this  peroration  at 
once,  and  handed  it  down  to  us.  The  thoughts  would 
be  found  the  same,  hut  the  flow  of  the  language  per- 
haps more  graceful  and  attractive.  Above  all,  how- 
ever, in  the  present  sketch,  as  a  whole,  there  is  a  want 
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of  that  diffase  eloquence  and  fulness  of  youth,  which 
feels  itself,  and  knows  not  whither  its  strength  and 
faculty  will  carry  it. 

In  a  city  like  Frankfort,  one  is  placed  in  a  strange 
position:  strangers,  continually  crossing  each  other, 
point  to  every  region  of  the  globe,  and  awaken  a  pas- 
sion for  travelUng.  On  many  an  occasion  before  now 
I  had  shown  an  inclination  to  be  moving ;  and  now  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  great  point  was,  to  make 
an  experiment  whether  I  could  renounce  Lilli  —  when 
a  certain  painful  disquiet  unfitted  me  for  all  regular 
business,  the  proposition  of  the  Stolbergs,  that  I  should 
accompany  them  to  Switzerland,  was  welcome.  Stim- 
ulated, moreover,  by  the  exhortations  of  my  father, 
who  looked  with  pleasure  on  the  idea  of  my  travelling 
in  that  direction,  and  who  advised  me  not  to  omit  to 
pass  over  into  Italy  if  a  suitable  occasion  should  offer 
itself,  I  at  once  decided  to  go,  and  soon  had  everything 
packed  for  the  journey.  With  some  intimation,  but 
without  leave-taking,  I  separated  myself  from  Lilli: 
she  had  so  grown  into  my  heart,  that  I  did  not  behave 
it  possible  to  part  myself  from  her. 

In  a  few  hours  I  found  myself  with  my  merry  fel- 
low travellers  in  Darmstadt.  Even  at  court  we  should 
not  always  act  with  perfect  propriety :  here  Count 
Haugwitz  took  the  lead.  He  was  the  youngest  of  us 
all,  well  formed,  of  a  delicate  but  noble  appearance, 
with  soft,  friendly  features,  of  an  equable  cUsposition, 
sympathising  enough,  but  with  so  much  moderation, 
that,  contrasted  with  us,  he  appeared  quite  impassible. 
Consequently,  he  had  to  put  up  with  all  sorts  of  jibes 
and  nicknames  from  them.  This  was  all  very  well,  so 
long  as  they  beheved  that  they  might  act  like  children 
of  nature  ;  but  as  soon  as  occasion  called  for  propriety, 
and  when  one  was  again  obliged,  not  unwillingly,  to 
put  on  the  reserve  of  a  count,  then  he  knew  how 
to  introduce  and  to  smooth  over  everything;  so  that 
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W€  always  cmue  off  with  tolerable  credit,  if  not  with 

I  spent  my  time,  meanwhile,  with  Merck,  who,  in 
his  Mephistopheles  manner,  looked  upon  my  intended 
journey  with  an  evil  eye,  and  described  my  companions, 
who  had  also  paid  him  a  visit,  with  a  discrimination 
that  listened  not  to  any  suggestions  of  mercy.  In  his 
way  he  knew  me  thiu'oyghly ;  the  naive  and  indomi- 
table good  natui-e  of  uiy  character  was  painful  to  him ; 
the  eveHastiog  purpoi^e  to  take  tldugs  aa  they  are,  the 
live  and  let  live,  was  his  detestation,  "  It  is  a  foohsh 
trick,"  he  said,  **  your  going  with  these  Bursehen ; "  and 
then  he  would  describe  them  aptly,  but  not  altogether 
justly.  Til  rough  out  there  was  a  want  of  good  feehiig, 
and  tjere  I  could  believe  that  1  could  see  fart!ier  than 
he  did ;  although  I  did  not  in  fact  do  this»  i.mt  only 
knew  how  to  appreciate  those  ideas  of  their  character 
which  lay  beyond  the  circle  of  his  \ision. 

"  You  will  not  stay  long  with  them  1"  was  the  close 
of  all  his  remarks.  On  this  occasion  I  re  mem  tier  a 
remarkable  saying  of  his,  which  he  repeated  to  me  at  a 
later  time,  which  1  had  often  repeated  to  myself,  and 
frequently  found  coiifiiTiu^d  in  life,  "  Thy  striving/' 
said  he/'*  thy  unwwcrviug  etlbrt  is,  to  give  a  poetic  form 
to  the  real :  others  ae^jk  to  give  reality  to  the  so-called 
poetic,  to  the  imaginative  ;  and  of  that  nothing  will 
ever  come  but  stupid  stuff."  Whoever  apprehends  the 
immense  difference  between  these  two  modes  of  action, 
whoever  insists  and  acts  u^ion  this  conviction,  has 
reached  the  solution  of  a  thousand  other  things. 

Unluckily,  before  our  party  left  Darmstadt,  an  iuci- 
deot  happened  which  tended  to  verify  beyond  dispute 
the  opinion  of  Merck. 

Among  the  extravaganzas  which  gi-ew  out  of  the 
notion  that  we  shoidd  try  to  transport  ourselves  into  a 
state  of  nature,  was  that  of  bathing  in  public  waters  in 
the  open  air;  and  our  friends,  after  violating  every 
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other  law  of  propriety,  could  not  forego  this  additional 
unseemliness.  Darmstadt,  situated  oq  a  sandy  plain, 
without  runuiog  water,  had,  it  appeared,  a  pood  in 
the  neighbrmrhood,  of  which  1  only  heard  on  thia 
occasion.  My  friends,  who  were  hot  by  nature,  and 
moreover  kept  continually  heating  themselves,  sought 
refreshment  in  this  pond.  The  sight  of  naked  youths 
in  the  clear  sunshine  might  well  seem  something 
strange  in  this  region :  at  all  events  scandal  arosa 
Merck  sharpened  his  conclusions,  and  I  do  not  deny 
that  I  was  glad  to  hasten  uur  departure. 

Already  on  the  way  to  Mannheim,  in  spite  of  all 
good  and  noble  feehugs  which  we  entertained  in  com- 
mon, a  certain  difference  in  sentiment  and  conduct  ex- 
hibited itself.  Leopold  Stolljerg  told  us,  with  much  of 
feeling  and  passion,  that  he  had  been  forced  to  re- 
nounce a  sincere  attachnxent  to  a  beautiful  English 
lady,  and  on  that  account  had  undertaken  so  long  a 
journey.  Wlien  he  received  in  return  the  sympwithis- 
ing  confession  that  we,  too,  were  not  strangers  to  such 
experiences,  then  he  gave  vent  without  respect  to  the 
feelings  of  youth,  declaring  that  nothing  in  the  world 
could  be  compare*!  with  his  passion,  his  suflerings,  or 
with  the  beauty  and  amiability  of  his  beloved  If  by 
moderate  observations  we  tried,  as  is  proper  among 
good  companions,  to  bring  him  duly  to  qualify  his 
assertion,  it  only  made  matters  worse;  and  Count 
Haugwitz,  as  well  as  I,  were  inclined  at  last  to  let  the 
matter  drop.  Wlien  we  had  reached  Mannheim^  we 
occupied  pleasant  chambers  in  a  respectable  hotel;  and 
after  our  first  dinner  there,  during  the  dessert,  at  which 
the  wine  was  not  spared,  Tjcopold  challenged  us  to 
drink  to  the  health  of  his  fail*  one,  which  was  done 
noisily  enough.  The  glasses  ha\dng  been  drained,  he 
cried  out,  "  But  now,  out  of  goblets  thus  consecrated. 
no  more  drinking  must  be  permitted ;  a  second  health 
would  be  a  proCaijation ;   therefore,  let  us  annihilate 
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these  vessels!"  and  with  these  words  he  dashed  the 
wine-glass  against  the  wall  behind  him.  The  rest  of  us 
followed  his  example ;  and  I  imagined,  at  the  moment, 
that  Merck  pulled  me  by  the  collar. 

But  youth  still  retains  this  trait  of  childhood,  that  it 
harbours  no  malice  against  good  companions ;  that  its 
uoaophisticated  good  nature  may  be  brnshed  somewhat 
roughly  indeed,  to  be  sure,  but  cannot  be  permanently 
injured. 

The  gkssea  tlius  proclaimed  angelical  had  con- 
sidenibly  swelled  our  reckoning:  comforting  ourselves, 
however,  and  determined  to  be  merry,  we  hastened  for 
Carlsnilie,  there  to  enter  a  new  circle,  with  all  the 
confidence  of  youth  and  its  freedom  from  care.  There 
we  found  Klo|>stock,  who  still  maintained,  with  dignity^ 
his  ancient  authonty  over  disciples  who  held  him  in 
reverent!e.  I  also  gladly  did  homage  to  him ,  so  that, 
when  bidden  to  bis  couit  %vith  the  others^  I  probably 
conducted  myself  toleraldy  well  for  a  novice.  One 
felt  too,  in  a  certain  manner,  called  upon  to  be  natural 
and  sensible  at  the  same  time. 

The  reigning  margrave,  highly  honoured  among  the 
German  sovereigns  as  one  of  their  princely  seniors,  but 
more  especially  on  account  of  the  excellent  aims  of  his 
government,  was  glad  to  converse  about  matters  of 
political  economy.  The  margravine,  active  and  well 
versed  in  the  arts  and  various  useful  branches  of 
knowledge,  wfis  also  pleased  by  some  graceful  speeches 
to  manifest  a  certain  sympatliy  for  us,  for  which  we 
were  duly  grateful,  though  when  at  home  we  could 
not  refrain  from  venting  some  severe  remarks  upon 
her  miserable  pa  per- manufactory,  and  the  favour  she 
showed  to  the  pkatical  bookseller  Macklot, 

The  circumstance,  however,  of  importance  for  me, 
was,  that  the  yuiing  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar  had  arrived 
here  to  enter  into  a  formal  matrimonial  engagement 
with   his  noble   bride^  the  Princess  Louisa  of  Hease- 
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Darmstadt :  President  von  Moser  had  already  arrived 
on  the  same  husioess,  in  order  lo  settle  this  importacl 
coutract  witli  the  court-tutor,  Count  Gortz,  and  fullj 
to  ratify  it*  My  conversations  with  both  the  high 
personages  were  most  friendly ;  and,  at  the  farewdl 
audience,  they  hoth  made  me  repeated  assurances  thst 
it  would  he  pleasant  to  them  to  see  me  at  Weimar, 

Some  private  conversations  with  Klopstock  won  me 
hy  the  friendliness  they  showed,  and  led  me  to  use 
openness  and  candour  with  him,  I  communicate  tu 
him  the  latent  scenes  of  **  Faust/*  which  he  seemed 
to  approve  ot  Indeed,  as  I  afterward  learned,  he  had 
spoken  of  them  to  others  with  marked  commendation, 
a  thing  not  usual  i^ith  him,  and  expressed  a  wish  tu 
see  the  conclusion  of  the  piece. 

Our  former  rudeness,  though  sometimes,  as  we  called 
it,  our  geniua-Uke  demeanour,  was  kept  in  something 
like  a  chaste  restraint  in  Carlsruhe,  which  is  decent 
and  almost  holy  ground,  I  parted  from  my  compan- 
ions, as  I  had  resolved  to  take  a  \nde  round  and  go 
to  Emmendingen,  where  my  hrother- in-law^  was  high 
bailifll  I  looked  upon  this  visit  to  my  sister  as  a  real 
trial  I  knew  that  her  married  life  was  unhappy; 
wlule  there  was  no  cause  to  find  fault  with  her,  with 
her  husband,  or  with  circumstances.  She  was  of  a 
peculiar  nature,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  speak:  we 
will  endeavour,  however,  to  set  down  here  whatever 
admits  of  being  descril>ed. 

A  fine  form  was  in  her  favour;  but  not  so  her 
features,  which,  although  expressing,  clearly  enough, 
goodness,  intelligence,  and  sensibility,  were  neverthe- 
less wanting  in  regularity  and  grace. 

Add  to  this,  that  a  high  and  strongly  arched  fore- 
head, exposed  still  more  by  the  abominable  fashion  of 
dressing  the  hair  back  on  the  head,  contributed  to 
leave  a  certain  unpleasant  impressiot],  although  it  bore 
the  best  testimony  to  her  moral  and  intellectual  t^uaU* 
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ties.  I  can  fancy,  that  if,  after  the  modern  fashion, 
she  had  surrounded  the  upper  part  of  her  face  ^ith 
curls,  and  clothed  her  temples  and  cheeks  with  ring- 
leta^  she  would  have  found  herself  more  agreeable 
before  the  mirror,  without  fear  of  displeasing  others  as 
well  as  herself.  Then,  there  was  the  grave  fault,  that 
her  skin  was  seldom  clean,  an  evil  which  from  her 
youth  up,  by  some  demoniacal  fatahty,  was  most  sure 
to  show  itself  ou  all  festal  occasions,  and  at  concerts, 
balls,  and  other  partiea 

In  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  she  gradually  made 
her  way,  however,  as  her  better  and  noliler  qualities 
showed  themselves   more  distinctly. 

A  firm  character  not  easily  controlled,  a  soul  that 
sympathised  and  needed  sympathy,  a  highly  cultivated 
mind,  fine  acquirements  and  talents,  some  knowledge 
of  languages  and  a  ready  pen,  —  all  these  she  pos- 
sessed ;  so  that,  if  she  had  been  more  richly  favoured 
with  outward  charms,  she  would  have  been  among  the 
women  most  sought  after  in  her  day. 

Besides  all  this,  there  is  one  strange  thing  to  be 
mentioned :  there  was  not  the  slightest  touch  of  sen- 
sual passion  in  her  natura  She  had  grown  up  with 
me,  and  had  no  other  wish  than  to  continue  and  pass 
her  life  in  this  fraternal  union.  iSince  my  return  from 
the  academy  we  had  beeu  inseparable  \  with  the  most 
unreserved  confidence  we  shared  all  our  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, and  humours,  and  even  the  most  incidental  and 
passing  impressions  of  every  accidental  circumstance, 
Wlien  I  went  to  Wetdar,  tlie  loneliness  of  the  house 
without  me  seemed  insupportable :  my  friend  Schlosser, 
neither  unknown  nor  repugnant  to  the  good  girl, 
stepped  into  my  place.  Tn  Iiim,  unfortunately,  the 
brotherly  affection  changed  into  a  decided,  and,  to 
judge  from  his  strictly  conscientious  character,  prob- 
ably a  first,  passion.  Hero  there  was  found  what  peo- 
nla  call  as  good  a  match  as  could  be  wished ;  and  my 
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sister,  after  Iiaving  steadfastly  rejected  several  good 
oflers,  but  from  insignificaut  meti»  whom  she  always 
had  au  aversiuD  to,  allowed  herself  to  he,  1  may  well 
say,  talked  into  acceptiug  him, 

I  must  frankly  couEess  that  I  have  frequently  in- 
dulged in  fancies  abDut  my  sister's  destiny  :  I  did  not  j 
like  to  think  of  her  as  the  mistress  of  a  family,  bait  J 
rather  as  an  abbess,  as  the  lady  suf>erior  of  some  nobte' 
community.  She  possessed  every  requisite  for  such  a 
high  position,  while  she  was  wanting  in  all  that  the  ^ 
world  deems  indispensable  in  its  members.  Over  fern- 1 
inine  souls  she  always  exercised  an  irresistible  infltt*  " 
young  luiuds  weie  gently  attracted  toward  her, 
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and  she  ruled  them  by  the  spirit  of  her  inward  superi-l 
ority.     As  she  had  in  common  w^ith  me  a  universal 
tolerance  for  the  gtuxl,  the  human,  with  all  its  eccen- 
tricities, provided  tliey  did  not  a'niount  to  perversity, 
there  was  no  need  for  seeking  to  conceal  from  her  any 
idiosyncrasy  which  might  mark  any  remarkable  natural 
talents,  or  for  its  owner  feeling  any  constraint  in  her  i 
presence :  hence  our  parties,  as  we  have  se^n  before, ' 
w^ere    always   varied,  free,  ingenuous,  and    sometimes, 
perhaps,  bordering  on  boldness.     My  habit  of  forming 
intimacies   of  a  respectful    and  obliging   nature  with  ■ 
young  ladies,  without  any  closer  engagement  or  rela- 
tions Ijeiog  the  result,  was  maiuly  owing  to  my  sister's 
influence  over  me.      And   now   the   sagacious  reader, 
who  is  capable  of  reading  into  these  lines  what  doed  U 
not  stand  written  in  them,  but  is  nevertheless  implied,  ■ 
will  be  able  to  form  some  cont'eption  of   the  serious  " 
feelings  with  w^iich  I  then  set  font  in  Emmendingeo, 
But  at  my  departure,  after  a  short  visit,  a  heavier 
load  lay  on  my  heart;   for  my  sister  had  earnestly 
recommended,  not  to  say  enjoined,  me.  to  break  oflf  my 
connection  wnth  LiliL     She  herself  had  suffered  much 
from  a   long-protracted   engagement:    Schlasser,  with 
his  spirit  of  rectitude,  did  not  betroth  himself  to  her 
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until  lie  was  sure  of  his  appointment  under  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden,  —  indeed,  if  one  would  take  it  so.  until 
he  was  actually  appointed.  The  answer  to  his  appli- 
cation, however,  was  delayed  in  an  incredible  maimer. 
If  I  may  express  mj  conjecture  oo  the  matter,  the 
brave  Schlosser,  able  iriau  of  business  as  be  was,  was 
oevertheless,  on  aecount  of  his  doworight  integrity, 
desirable  neither  to  the  piince  as  a  servant,  immedi- 
ately in  contact  with  himself,  nor  to  the  minister,  who 
still  less  liked  to  have  so  honest  a  coadjutor  near  to 
him.  His  expected  and  earnestly  desirt'd  appointment 
at  CarLsruhe  was  never  filled  up.  But  the  delay  was 
explained  to  me  when  the  place  of  upper  bailiff  in 
Emmendingen  l^ecame  vacant  and  he  was  instantly 
selected  for  it.  Thus  an  office  of  much  dignity  and 
profit  was  now  entrusted  to  him,  for  wbicb  he  had 
shown  bimself  fully  cunipet€ot.  It  seemed  entirely 
suited  to  bis  taste,  his  mode  of  action,  to  stand  here 
alone,  to  act  according  to  his  own  conviction,  and  to  he 
held  responsible  for  everytliing,  whether  for  praise  or 
blame. 

As  no  objections  could  be  rsused  to  his  accepting 
this  place,  my  sister  had  to  follow  him,  not  indeed  to  a 
court-residence,  as  she  had  hoped,  but  to  a  place  which 
must  have  seemed  to  her  a  sohtude,  a  flesert ;  to  a 
dwelling,  spacious  to  be  sure,  with  an  official  dignity, 
and  stately,  but  destitute  of  all  cliance  of  society. 
Some  young  ladies,  with  whom  she  had  cultivated  an 
e-arly  friendship,  followed  h<!r  tbere;  and,  as  the  Gerock 
family  was  blessed  with  many  daughters^  these  con- 
trived to  stay  vdth  her  in  turn ;  so  that,  in  the  midst 
of  such  privation,  she  always  enjoyed  the  presence  of 
at  least  one  long-trusted  friend. 

These  circumstances,  these  experiences,  made  her 
feel  justified  in  recommending  to  me,  most  earnestly, 
a  separation  from  LillL  She  thought  it  hard  to  take 
ffuch  a  young   lady  (of  whom  she  had  formed    the 
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highest  opinion)  out  of  the  midst  of  a  lively,  if  not 
splendid,  circle,  and  to  shut  her  up  in  our  old  house, 
which,  although  very  passable  in  its  way,  was  not 
suited  for  the  reception  of  distinguished  society,  stick- 
ing her,  as  it  were,  between  a  well-disposed,  but  unsoci- 
able, precise,  and  formal,  father,  and  a  mother  extremely 
active  in  her  domestic  matters,  who,  after  the  house- 
hold business  of  the  day  was  over,  would  not  like  to 
be  disturbed  over  some  notable  bit  of  work  by  a 
friendly  conversation  with  forward  and  refined  young 
girls.  On  the  other  hand,  she  in  a  lively  manner  set 
Lilli's  position  before  me;  for  partly  in  my  letters, 
partly  in  a  confidential  but  impassioned  conversation,  I 
had  told  her  everything  to  a  hair. 

Unfortunately  her  description  was  only  a  circum- 
stantial and  well-meant  completion  of  what  a  gossiping 
friend,  in  whom,  by  degrees,  all  confidence  ceased  to 
be  placed,  had  contrived,  by  mentioning  a  few  charac- 
teristic traits,  to  insinuate  into  her  mind. 

I  could  promise  her  nothing,  although  I  was  obliged 
to  confess  that  she  had  convinced  me.  I  went  on  with 
that  enigmatic  feeling  in  my  heart,  with  which  pas- 
sion always  nourishes  itself ;  for  the  child  Cupid  clings 
obstinately  to  the  garment  of  Hope,  even  when  she  is 
preparing  wtth  long  steps  to  flee  away. 

The  only  thing  between  this  place  and  Zurich  which 
I  now  clearly  remember  is  the  falls  of  the  Rhine  at 
Schaffhausen.  A  mighty  cascade  here  gives  the  indi- 
cation of  the  mountainous  region  which  we  designed  to 
enter,  where,  each  step  becoming  steeper  and  more 
difficult,  we  should  have  laboriously  to  clamber  up 
the  heights. 

The  view  of  the  lake  of  Zurich,  which  we  enjoyed 
from  the  gate  of  the  " Sword"  is  still  before  me :  I  say 
from  the  gate  of  the  tavern ;  for,  without  stopping  to 
enter  it,  I  hastened  to  Lavater.  He  gave  me  a  cheer- 
ful  and    hearty  reception,  and  was,   I    must  confess^ 
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extremely  gracious:  cxmfiding,  considemte,  kiiid,  imtl 
elevating  was  his  bearing;  indeed,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  expect  anything  else  of  him.  His  wife,  with 
somewhat  Btngular,  but  serene,  tenderly  pious,  expres- 
sion of  conuteuance,  fully  harmonise^l,  like  eveiytbing 
else  about  him,  with  his  way  of  thinking  and  living. 

Our  first  and  x>erluips  only  theme  of  conversation 
was  his  system  of  phyBifjgnomy.  The  first  part  of  this 
remarkable  work  was,  if  I  mistake  nf>t,  alre^idy  printed, 
or  at  least  near  its  completion.  It  might  lie  said  to 
be  at  once  stamped  with  genius,  and  yet  empirical ; 
methodical,  but  still  in  its  instances  incomplete  and 
partial.  I  was  strangely  conuecteil  vnih  it:  I^vater 
wanted  all  the  world  ftu'  coo{>erators  and  sympatliisers. 
During  his  travels  up  the  Rhine,  he  had  portraits  taken 
of  a  great  many  distinguished  men,  in  order  to  exeita 
their  personal  interest  in  a  work  in  w^hich  thi-y  were 
to  appear.  He  proceeded  in  the  same  way  with  artists : 
he  called  upon  every  one  to  send  him  drawings  for 
illustrations.  The  latter  came,  and  many  were  not 
exactly  suited  for  his  purpose.  So,  too,  he  had  cop- 
perplates eugrave<l  in  all  parts,  which  seldom  turned 
out  characteristic  copies.  Much  labour  had  been 
bestoweil  on  bis  part :  with  money  and  exertions  of 
all  kinds,  an  important  work  wsis  now  re^dy,  and  full 
honour  was  done  to  physiognomy.  But  when  in  a 
great  volume,  illustrated  by  examples,  pliysiognomy, 
founded  on  doetrine,  was  to  set  up  its  claims  to  the 
dignity  of  science,  it  was  found  that  not  a  single  pic- 
ture said  what  it  ought  to  say :  all  the  plates  had  to 
be  censured  or  to  be  taken  with  exceptions^  none  to  be 
praised,  but  only  tolerated  ;  many,  indeed,  w^ere  quite 
altereil  by  the  explanations.  For  me,  who  in  all  my 
studies  sought  a  firm  footing  before  I  w^ent  farther,  I 
had  now  to  perfrtrm  one  of  the  most  painful  tasks 
which  iuduslry  could  he  set  to.  Let  the  reader  judge. 
The   manuscript,   with    impressions   of   the   plates  in- 
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serted,  was  sent  to  me  at  Frankfort.  I  was  authorised 
to  strike  out  whatever  displeased  me,  to  change  and 
put  in  what  I  Uked.  However,  I  made  a  very  modo*- 
ate  use  of  this  liberty.  In  one  instance  he  had  intro- 
duced a  long  and  violent  piece  of  controversy  against 
an  unjust  orator,  which  I  left  out,  and  substituted  a 
cheerful  poem  about  nature;  for  this  he  scolded  me, 
but  afterward,  when  he  had  cooled  down,  approved  of 
what  I  had  done. 

Whoever  turns  over  the  four  volumes  of  physiog- 
nomy, and  (what  he  will  not  repent  of )  reads  them, 
may  conceive  the  interest  there  was  in  our  interviews, 
during  which,  as  most  of  the  plates  contained  in  it 
were  already  drawn,  and  part  of  them  had  been  en- 
graved, we .  examined,  and  decided  on  those  fit  to  be 
inserted  in  the  work,  and  considered  the  ingenious 
means  by  which  those,  which  did  not  exactly  tally 
with  its  principles,  might  be  made  instructive  and 
suitable. 

Whenever  at  present  I  look  through  the  work  of 
Lavater,  a  comic,  merry  feeling  comes  over  me:  it 
seems  as  if  I  saw  before  me  the  shadows  of  men 
formerly  known  to  me,  over  whom  I  once  fretted,  and 
in  whom  I  find  little  satisfaction  now. 

The  possibility,  however,  of  retaining,  in  some  sort, 
much  that  otherwise  would  have  been  unsuitable,  was 
owing  to  the  fine  and  decided  talent  of  the  sketcher 
and  engraver.  Lips.  He  was,  in  fact,  born  for  the  free 
prosaic  representation  of  the  actual,  which  was  pre- 
cisely the  thing  wanted  in  this  case.  He  worked 
under  a  singularly  exacting  physiognomist,  and  there- 
fore was  obliged  to  look  shai-p  to  approximate  to  the 
demands  of  his  master :  the  clever  peasant  boy  felt  the 
whole  responsibility  of  working  for  a  clerical  gentleman 
from  a  city  so  highly  privileged,  and  gave  his  best  care 
to  the  business. 

Living  in  a  separate  house  from  my  companions,  I 
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became  every  day  more  of  a  atran^er  to  them,  without 
the  least  uupliiasant  feeling  having  ansen :  our  riiml 
excursions  were  no  longer  niade  together,  although  iu 
the  city  we  still  kept  up  some  intercourse.  With  all 
the  arrogance  of  young  counts,  they  had  honoured 
lAvater  with  a  visit,  and  appeared  to  the  skilful  physi- 
ognomist somewhat  difiiereut  from  what  lliey  did  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  He  spoke  to  me  ahoufc  them ; 
and  I  rememher  quite  well,  that,  si^eaking  of  Leopold 
Stolberg,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  know  not  what  you  all 
meaD :  he  is  a  nohle,  excellent  youth,  and  full  of 
talent ;  hut  you  have  descrihed  him  to  me  as  a  hero, 
as  a  Hercules ;  and  1  have  never  in  my  life  seen  a 
tofter  and  more  sensitive  young  man,  nor,  if  need  be, 
one  more  easOy  inEuenced,  I  am  wtill  fur  from  having 
formed  a  clear  physiognomical  judgment  uf  Iiim;  hut 
as  for  you  and  all  the  rest,  you  are  in  a  fog 
altogether/* 

Since  Lavater's  journey  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  the 
public  interest  in  him  aud  his  physiognomical  studies 
had  greatly  increased :  visitors  of  all  sorts  crowded 
upon  him  ;  so  that  he  felt  in  some  sort  embarrassed  at 
being  looked  upon  as  the  first  of  spiiitual  aud  intel- 
lectual men,  and  the  chief  point  of  attraction  for 
strangers.  Hence,  to  avoid  envy  and  all  impleasant 
feelings,  he  managed  to  remind  and  warn  his  visitors 
that  they  must  treat  other  distinguished  men  with 
friendship  and  resi>ect- 

In  this,  especial  regard  was  had  to  the  aged  Bod- 
mer ;  and,  accordingly,  vv^e  w^ere  comx>elIed  to  visit  him 
and  pay  our  youthful  respects  to  him.  He  lived  on  a 
hill,  above  the  large  or  old  town,  which  lay  on  the 
right  bank,  where  the  lake  contracts  its  waters  into 
the  Limmat  We  crossed  the  old  town,  and,  by  a  path 
that  became  steeper  and  steeper,  at  last  ascended  the 
height  behind  the  walls,  where,  between  the  fortifica- 
tioD8  and  the  old  wall,  a  pleasant  suburb  had  sprung 
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up,  partly  in  continuous  and  partly  in  detached 
houses,  with  a  half-country  look.  The  house  where 
Bodmer  had  passed  his  whole  life  stood  in  the  midst 
of  an  open  and  cheerful  neighbourhood,  which,  the 
day  being  beautiful  and  clear,  we  often  paused  on  our 
road  to  survey  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 

We  were  conducted  up  a  flight  of  steps  into  a  wain- 
scoted chamber,  where  a  brisk  old  man,  of  middle 
stature,  came  to  meet  us.  He  received  us  with  the 
greeting  he  usually  addressed  to  young  visitors,  telling 
us  that  we  must  consider  it  an  act  of  courtesy  on  his 
part  to  have  delayed  so  long  his  departure  from  this 
world,  in  order  that  he  might  receive  us  kindly,  form 
our  acquaintance,  refresh  himself  with  our  talents,  and 
wish  us  joy  in  our  future  career. 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  congratulated  him,  that  as  a 
poet,  belonging  to  the  patriarchal  world,  he  had  yet,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  most  highly  cultivated  city, 
possessed  during  his  whole  life  a  truly  idyllic  dwelling, 
and,  in  the  high,  free  air,  had  enjoyed  for  so  many  long 
years  such  a  wide  and  beautiful  prospect  to  feed  his 
eyes  with  unfading  delight. 

It  seemed  anytliing  but  displeasing  to  the  old  man 
when  we  asked  permission  to  take  a  view  from  his  . 
window  of  the  neighbouring  scenery;  and  truly  the 
prospect  in  the  cheerful  sunshine,  and  in  the  best 
season  of  the  year,  appeared  quite  incomparable.  The 
prospect  commanded  much  of  the  slope,  from  the  great 
town  down  to  the  water's  edge,  as  well  as  the  smaller 
town  across  the  Lira  mat,  and  the  whole  of  the  fertile 
Sihl-feld,  toward  the  west.  Behind  us,  on  the  left, 
was  a  part  of  the  lake  of  Zurich,  with  its  bright,  rip- 
pled surface,  and  its  shores  endlessly  varying  with 
alternating  hill  and  valley  and  height  after  height  in 
greater  variety  than  the  eye  could  take  in,  which, 
dazzled  by  this  splendour,  delighted  to  rest  on  the 
blue  range   of  the  loftier  mountains  in  the  distance, 
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wtiose  SHOWY  summits  nine  has  been  bo  far  mtiiuate 
with  as  to  give  names  to. 

The  rapture  of  young  men  at  eight  of  the  mar- 
vellous beauty,  which,  for  so  many  years,  had  daily 
been  l[>efure  hi  in,  appeai-ed  to  pluase  the  old  poet ;  he 
became,  so  to  speak,  irnnieally  sympathising:  and  we 
parted  the  best  of  friends,  but  not  before  a  yearning  for 
those  blue  mountain  heights  had  taken  possession  of 
our  souls. 

Now  that  1  am  on  the  point  of  leaving  our  worthy 
patriarch,  I  remark,  for  the  first  time,  that  I  have  as 
yet  said  nothing  of  his  form  and  countenance,  of  his 
movements,  and  his  carriage  and  bearing. 

In  general,  T  do  not  think  it  ijuite  right  for  travel- 
lers to  describe  every  distinguished  man  whom  they 
visit,  as  if  they  wanted  to  furnish  materials  for  adver- 
tising a  runaway.  No  one  sufticitiotly  considers  that 
he  has  only  htoked  at  the  gi'cat  man  during  the  mo- 
ment of  introdnction,  and  then  only  in  his  own  way  ; 
and  that,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  mo- 
ment, the  host  may  or  not  be  what  he  seemed,  proud 
or  meek,  silent  or  talkative^  cheerful  or  morose*  In 
this  particular  case,  however,  I  may  excuse  myself 
from  the  attempt,  by  sa}ing  that  no  verbal  tlescription 
of  Bodmer's  venerable  person  would  convey  an  ade- 
quate impression,  Foitunately,  there  exists  a  picture 
of  him  by  Count  von  Bause,  which  perfectly  represents 
the  man  as  he  appeared  to  us,  and,  indeed,  exactly 
preserves  his  i>ecnliar  Y>e  net  rating  and  reflective  look. 

A  great,  not  indeed  unexpected,  but  still  highly 
coveted,  gratification  awaited  me  in  Zurich,  where  I 
met  my  young  friend  Passavant.  Of  a  respectable 
family  of  the  Refurmed  persuasion,  and  bom  in  my 
native  city,  he  lived  in  Switzerland,  at  the  fountain- 
he^d  of  the  doctrine  which  he  was  afterward  to  pro- 
claim as  a  preacher.  With  a  frame  not  large,  but 
active,  his  face  and  his  whole  manner  promised  a  qmck 
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and  agreeable  resoluteness  of  character.  His  hair  and 
beard  were  black,  his  eyes  lively.  On  the  whole,  you 
saw  in  him  a  man  of  some  sensitiveness,  but  of  moder- 
ate energy. 

Scarcely  had  we  embraced  one  another,  and  ex« 
changed  the  first  greeting,  when  he  immediately 
proposed  to  me  to  visit  the  smaller  cantons.  Having 
himself  already  walked  through  them  with  great  de- 
light, he  wished,  with  the  sight  of  them,  to  awaken  my 
rapture  and  enthusiasm. 

While  I  was  talking  over,  with  Lavater,  the  most 
interesting  and  important  points  of  our  common  busi- 
ness, until  we  had  nearly  exhausted  them,  my  lively 
fellow  travellers  had  already  sallied  forth  in  various 
directions,  and,  in  their  own  fashion,  had  examined  the 
country.  Passavant,  receiving  and  welcoming  me  with 
hearty  friendship,  beUeved  that  he  had  gained  thereby 
a  right  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  my  society,  and 
therefore,  in  the  absence  of  my  companions,  contrived 
to  entice  me  to  the  mountains,  the  more  easily,  since  I 
was  decidedly  inclined  to  accompUsh  the  long-desired 
ramble  in  quiet,  and  at  liberty  to  follow  my  own 
whims.  Without  further  deliberation,  therefore,  we 
stepped  into  a  boat,  and  sailed  up  the  glorious  lake  on 
a  fine  clear  morning. 

A  poem  inserted  here  may  give  the  reader  some  inti- 
mation of  those  happy  moments : 

And  here  I  drink  new  blood,  fresh  food. 

From  world  so  free,  so  blest: 
How  sweet  is  Nature,  and  how  good. 

Who  holds  me  to  her  breast ! 
The  waves  are  cradling  up  our  boat. 

The  oars  are  beating  time ; 
Mountains  we  meet  that  seem  afloat 

In  heavenly  clouds  sublime. 

Why,  my  eye,  art  downward  turning? 
Golden  dreams,  are  ye  returning? 
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Dreain,  though  gold,  I  thee  reppil : 
Love  and  life  here  abo  dwell. 

*Keath  the  wave  are  sinking 
Stars  from  heaven  sparkling  ; 
Soft  white  mists  are  drinking 
Distance  towering,  darkling; 
^loniing  wind  is  fanning 
Trees,  by  the  bay  that  root; 
And  its  image  scanning 
Is  the  ripening  fruit. 

—  Editor's  Versum, 

We  landed  in  Richterswyl,  where  we  had  au  intro- 
duction from  Lavater  to  Doctor  Hotze.  As  a  physician, 
and  a  highly  intelligent  and  benevolent  man,  he  enjoyed 
great  esteem  in  his  imoiediate  neigh huurhuod  and  in 
the  whole  country ;  and  we  can  do  no  better  honour  to 
his  memory  than  by  referring  to  a  fwissage  in  Lavater'a 
"  Physiognomy;"  wfiich  de-ji!cribes  him* 

After  a  very  hospitable  entertainment,  which  he 
reheved  with  a  highly  agreeable  and  instructive  conver- 
sation, describing  to  us  the  next  halting-places  in  our 
journey,  we  ascended  the  mountains  w^hich  hiy  befum 
ua  When  we  were  about  to  descend  again  into  the 
vale  of  Schindellejri,  we  turned  round  to  take  in  once 
more  the  charming  prospect  over  the  lake  of  Zurich. 

Of  my  feehngs  at  that  moment  some  idea  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  Hues,  which,  just  as  I 
wrote  them  down,  are  still  preserved  iu  a  little  memo- 
randum-book : 

K  I,  dearest  Lilli  ♦  did  not  love  thee, 

What  delight  I  fihoiild  have  in  this  view  I 

And  yet  were  1,  Lilli,  not  to  love  thee, 
Could  here,  could  true  bliss  to  me  accrue  ? 

—  Ediior's  Vertion, 

This  little  impromptu  reads  to  me  more  expressive 
in  its  preseut  cont-ext  than  as  it  stands  by  itself  in  the 
printed  collection  of  my  poems» 
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The  rough  roads  which  led  to  St.  Morfa  hermitage 
did  not  wear  out  our  good  spirits.  A  number  of  pil- 
grims, whom  we  had  remarked  below  upon  the  l«Jke, 
now  overtook  us,  and  asked  the  aid  of  our  prayers  in 
behalf  of  their  pious  object.  We  saluted  them,  and  let 
them  pass;  and,  as  they  moved  regularly  with  their 
hymns  and  prayers,  they  lent  a  characteristic  graceful 
animation  to  the  dreary  heights.  We  saw  livingly 
marked  ou,t  the  serpentine  path  which  we,  too,  had  to 
travel,  and  seemed  to  be  joyously  following.  The 
customs  of  the  Eomish  Church  are  altogether  significant 
and  imposing  to  the  Protestant,  inasmuch  as  he  only 
recognises  the  inmost  principle  by  which  they  were 
first  called  forth,  the  human  element  by  which  they 
are  propagated  from  race  to  race ;  thus  penetrating 
at  once  to  the  kernel,  without  troubling  himself,  just  at 
the  moment,  with  the  shell,  the  rind,  or  even  with  the 
tree  itself,  its  twigs,  leaves,  bark,  and  roots. 

We  now  saw  rising  a  dreary,  treeless  vale,  the 
splendid  church,  the  cloister,  of  broad  and  stately  com- 
pass, in  the  midst  of  a  neat  place  of  sojourn  for  a  large 
and  varied  assembly  of  guests. 

The  little  church  within  the  church,  the  former 
hermitage  of  the  saint,  encrusted  with  marble,  and 
transformed  as  far  as  possible  into  a  regular  chapel, 
was  something  new  to  me,  something  that  I  had  not 
seen,  —  this  little  vessel,  surrounded  and  built  over 
with  pillars  and  vaults.  It  could  not  but  excite  sober 
thoughts  to  reflect  how  a  single  spark  of  goodness,  and 
of  the  fear  of  God,  had  here  kindled  a  bright  and  burn- 
ing flame,  so  that  troops  of  believers  never  ceased  to 
make  painful  pilgrimages  in  order  to  light  their  little 
tapers  at  this  holy  fire.  However  the  fact  is  to  be 
explained,  it  plainly  points  at  least  to  an  unbounded 
craving  in  man  for  equal  light,  for  equal  warmth,  with 
that  which  this  old  hermit  cherished  and  enjoyed  in 
the  deepest  feeling  and   the   most  secure  conviction. 
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We  were  shown  into  the  treasure-chamber,  which  was 
rich  and  iiiiposiog  enough,  and  offered  to  the  astonished 
eye  busts  of  the  size  of  life,  not  to  say  colossal,  of  the 
saints  and  loiioders  of  diUereut  orders. 

A  very  ditTereut  sort  of  feehng  was  awakened  at  the 
sight  of  a  closet  opeuiug  upon  this.  It  was  tilled  with 
antique  valuables,  here  dedicated  and  honoured.  My 
attention  wa>s  fixed  by  various  golden  cfoutjs  of  re- 
markable  workmausliip,  out  of  which  I  contemplated 
oue  exclu^sively.  It  was  a  pottiLed  crown  iu  the  style 
of  former  days,  sucli  as  one  may  have  seen  in  pictures 
on  tht;  heads  of  ancieut  queens^  but  of  a  most  tasteful 
design  and  of  hlglily  elaborate  execution.  The  coloured 
stones  with  wliich  it  was  studded  were  thstributed  over 
it  or  set  opposite  to  each  other  with  great  etfect  and 
judgment :  it  was,  in  short,  a  work  of  that  kind  which 
one  would  pronounce  perfect  at  the  first  glance,  with- 
out  waiting  to  bring  out  this  impression  by  an  appeal 
to  the  laws  uf  art. 

In  such  cases,  where  the  art  is  not  recognised,  but 
felt,  heart  and  auul  are  turned  toward  the  object :  one 
would  like  to  possess  the  jewel,  that  one  might  impart 
pleasure  to  others  with  such  a  gifU  I  begged  permis- 
sion to  handle  the  htlle  crown  ;  and.  as  I  held  it  up 
respectfully  in  my  hand,  I  could  not  help  thinking 
that  I  should  like  to  press  it  upon  the  bright,  glittering 
locks  of  lilh,  lead  her  before  the  mirror,  and  witness 
her  own  joy  in  it,  and  the  happiness  which  she  spread 
around  her.  I  have  often  tliought  since,  that  this  scene, 
if  reahsed  by  a  skilful  paiu^ter,  would  be  Iiighly  touch- 
ing and  full  of  meaning.  It  were  worth  one*s  while  to 
l>e  the  young  kiug  to  I'eceive  a  bride  and  a  new  king- 
dom in  this  way. 

In  order  to  show  us  all  the  treasures  of  the  cloister, 
they  led  us  into  a  cabiuet  of  natural  and  artificial 
curiosities.  I  had  then  but  little  idea  of  t!ie  value  of 
such  things:  at  that  time  geognosy,  which  is  so  com- 
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mendable  in  itself,  but  which  fritters  away  the  impres- 
sion produced  by  the  earth's  beautiful  surface  on  the 
mind's  eye,  had  not  begun  to  entice  me,  still  less  had 
a  fantastic  geology  entangled  me  in  its  labyrinths. 
Nevertheless,  the  monk  who  acted  as  our  guide  com- 
pelled me  to  bestow  some  attention  on  a  fossU,  much 
prized  as  he  said  by  connoisseurs,  —  a  small  t^old-boar's 
head  well  preserved  in  a  lump  of  blue  fullers  clay, 
wliieh,  black  as  it  was,  has  dwelt  in  my  imagination 
ever  since.  They  had  found  it  in  the  countr)'  of  Rap- 
perswyl,  a  district  which,  ever  since  the  memory  of 
man,  was  so  full  of  morasses  that  it  could  well  receive 
and  keep  such  mummies  for  posterity. 

Far  different  attractions  were  presented  to  me  by 
a  copjieqikte  engraving  of  Martin  Schon,  which  was 
kept  under  a  glass  frame,  and  represented  the  Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  True,  only  a  perfect  specimen 
could  give  an  idea  of  the  art  of  such  a  master;  but 
then,  we  ai^c  so  affected  by  it,  as  with  the  perfect  in 
every  branch  of  ait,  that  we  cannot  get  rid  of  the  wish 
to  possess  something  in  some  way  like  it,  to  be  able 
constantly  to  repeat  the  sight  of  it,  however  long  a 
time  may  intervene.  Why  should  I  not  anticipate 
and  confess  here,  that  afterward  I  could  not  rest  until 
I  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  excellent  copy  of  this 
plate. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  1775  (for  here  I  find  a  date 
first  set  down),  we  entered  upon  a  toilsome  journey; 
wild,  stony  heights  were  to  be.  surmounted,  and  that, 
too,  in  a  perfect  solitude  and  wilderness.  At  a  quarter 
before  eiglit  in  the  evening,  we  stood  before  the 
Schwyzer-Haken,  two  mountain  peaks  which  jut  out 
boldly,  side  by  side,  into  the  sky.  For  the  first  time 
we  found  snow  upon  our  path,  where  on  the  jagged 
rocks  it  had  been  hanging  since  the  winter.  A  pri- 
meval forest,  with  its  solemn  awe,  filled  the  immeDse 
valleys  into  which  we   were  about   to  descend.     Re- 
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freshed,  after  a  short  rest,  we  sprang,  with  bold  and 
light  step,  from  cliff  to  cUfl',  from  ledge  to  ledge,  down 
the  preripitoiift  foot-path,  and  arrived  hy  ten  o'clock  at 
Schwj'z.  We  had  become  at  once  weary  yet  cheerfiil, 
exhausted  yet  excited :  we  eagerly  quenched  our  violent 
thii'St,  and  felt  ourselves  still  more  inspired.  Injagine 
the  young  man  who  hut  two  years  before  had  written 
"  Wertber/*  and  his  still  younger  friend  who  still  enrlier 
had  read  that  remarkable  work  in  manuscript,  and  had 
been  strangely  excited  by  it,  transported,  in  some  re- 
spect without  their  knowing  it  or  wishing  it,  into  a 
state  of  nature,  and  there,  in  the  consciousness  of  rich 
powers,  vividly  recalling  past  passions,  clinging  to 
those  of  the  present,  sliaping  fruitless  plans,  rioting 
through  the  realm  of  fancy,  and  you  \i411  be  able  to 
form  sunic  conception  of  our  situation  then,  which  I 
sliould  not  know  how  to  describe  if  it  did  not  stand 
written  in  my  journal,  "  Laughing  and  shouting  lasted 
until  midnight/* 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  we  saw  the  Schwyzer- 
Haken  from  our  windows.  Around  these  vast  and 
irregular  natural  pyramids,  clouds  rose  upon  clouds. 
At  one  in  the  afternoon  we  left  Schwyz,  on  our  way  to 
the  Rigi :  at  two  we  were  on  the  Ltiwerzer  lake,  the 
sun  shining  brilhantly  on  it  and  on  us  all  the  while. 
For  sheer  delight  we  saw  nothing  Two  stout  maidens 
guided  the  Iniat :  that  looked  pretty,  and  we  made  no 
objection.  We  arrived  upon  the  island,  on  which  they 
say  once  lived  t!ie  former  lord  of  tlie  castle  :  he  this  as 
it  may,  the  hut  of  the  anchorite  has  now  planted  itself 
amidst  the  ruins. 

We  climbed  the  Rigi;  at  half-past  seven  we  stood 
at  the  foot  of  the  "  Mother  of  God"  co%Tred  in  snow; 
then  passed  the  chapel  and  the  nunnery,  and  rested  at 
the  hotel  of  the  Ox. 

On  the  18th,  Sunday  mornmg  early,  we  took  a 
sketch  of  the  cliapel    from   the   Ox.     At  twelve  we 
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went  to  Kaltenbad,  or  the  fountain  of  the  Three 
Sisters.  By  a  quarter  after  two  we  had  reached  the 
summit :  we  found  ourselves  in  the  clouds,  this  time 
doubly  disagreeable  to  us,  since  they  both  hindered  the 
prospect  and  drenched  us  with  mist.  But  when,  here 
and  there,  they  opened  and  showed  us,  framed  as  it 
were  by  their  ever-varying  outline,  a  clear,  majestic, 
sun-lit  world,  with  the  changing  scenes  of  a  diorama, 
we  no  longer  lamented  these  accidents ;  for  it  was  a 
sight  we  had  never  seen  before  and  should  never 
behold  again :  and  we  lingered  long  in  this  somewhat 
inconvenient  position,  to  catch,  through  the  chinks  and 
crevices  of  the  ever-shifting  masses  of  cloud,  some  little 
point  of  sunny  earth,  some  little  strip  of  shore,  or 
pretty  nook  of  the  lake. 

By  eight  in  the  evening  we  were  back  again  at  the 
door  of  the  inn,  and  refreshed  ourselves  with  baked 
fish  and  eggs,  and  plenty  of  wine. 

As  the  twilight  and  the  night  gradually  came  on, 
our  ears  were  filled  with  mysteriously  harmonising 
soimds,  —  the  tinkling  of  the  chapel  bells,  the  splashing 
of  the  fountain,  the  rustling  of  changeful  breezes,  with 
the  horns  of  the  foresters  in  the  distance :  these  were 
blest,  soothing,  tranquillising  moments. 

At  half-past  six,  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  first 
ascending,  then  going  down  by  the  Waldstatter  Lake, 
we  came  to  Fitznau ;  from  thence,  by  water,  to  Grersau. 
At  noon  we  were  in  the  hotel  on  the  lake.  About  two 
o'clock  we  were  opposite  to  Grutli,  where  the  three 
Tells  conspired;  then  upon  the  flat  rock  where  the 
hero  sprang  from  his  boat,  and  where  the  legend  of 
his  life  and  deeds  is  recorded  and  immortalised  by  a 
painting.  At  three  we  were  at  Fliielen,  where  he 
embarked ;  and  at  four  in  Altorf,  where  he  shot  the 
apple. 

Aided  by  this  poetic  thread,  one  winds  conveniently 
through  the  labyrinth  of  these  rocky  walls,  wliich,  de- 
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aceiidiiig  perpendicularly  to  the  water,  stand  silently 
before  us.  Tbey,  the  immovable,  stand  there  as 
quietly  as  the  side-scenes  of  a  theatre:  success  or 
failure,  joy  or  sorrow,  merely  pertain  tu  the  persons 
who  for  the  day  successively  siml  upciu  the  stage. 

Such  reflections,  however^  were  wholly  out  of  the 
circle  of  the  vision  of  the  youths  who  then  looked 
upon  them :  wliat  had  recently  passed  had  been  dis- 
missed from  their  thoughts,  and  the  future  lay  before 
them  as  strangely  iuscrutable  as  the  mountain  region 
which  they  were  laboriously  penetmting. 

On  the  20th  we  breakfasted  at  Amstiig,  where  they 
cooked  us  a  savoury  dinner  of  Imketl  fish.  Here  now, 
on  this  mountaiu  ledge,  where  the  Eeuss,  which  was  at 
all  times  wild  enough,  was  rushing  from  rugged  clefts, 
and  dashing  the  cool  snow-water  over  the  rocky  chan- 
nels, I  could  not  help  enjoying  the  longed-for  oppor- 
tunity, and  refreshing  myself  in  the  foaming  waves. 

At  three  o'clock  we  proceeded  onward :  a  row  of 
sumpter-horses  went  before  us;  we  marched  with 
them  over  a  broad  mass  of  sno\v%  and  did  not  learn  till 
afterward  that  it  was  hollow  underneath.  The  snows 
of  winter,  that  hatl  deposite<l  tliemselves  here  in  a 
mountain  gorge^  wliieh  at  other  seasons  it  was  nec- 
essary to  skirt  circnitously,  now  furnished  us  with  a 
shorter  and  more  direct  road.  But  the  waters  which 
forced  their  way  beneath  had  gradually  nudermined 
the  snowy  mass,  and  the  inilfl  summer  had  melted 
more  and  more  of  the  lower  side  of  the  vault ;  so  that 
now,  like  a  broad,  arched  bridge,  it  formed  a  natural 
connection  between  the  opposite  sides.  We  convinced 
ourselves  of  this  strange  freak  of  nature  by  venturing 
more  than  half-way  dovni  into  the  broader  part  of  the 
gorge.  As  we  kept  ascending,  we  left  pine  forests  in 
the  chasm,  through  which  tlie  Reuas  from  time  to  time 
appeared,  foaming  and  dashing  over  rocky  precipices. 

At  half-past  seven  we  arrived  at  Wasen,  where,  to 
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render  palatable  the  red,  heavy,  sour  Lombardy  wine, 
we  were  forced  to  have  recourse  to  water,  and  to 
Biipply,  by  a  great  tleal  of  sugar,  the  ingredient  which 
nature  had  refused  to  elaborate  in  the  giape.  The 
laodhird  showed  us  some  beautiful  crystals ;  but  I  had 
at  that  time  so  Uttle  iuterest  iu  the  study  of  nature  and 
such  specimens,  that  1  did  not  care  to  burden  myself 
with  these  liiouotaiii  products,  however  cheaply  they 
might  Im  bought. 

On  the  21st,  at  half-past  six,  we  were  still  ascend- 
ing; the  rocks  gi^ew  more  and  more  stupendous  and 
awful ;  the  jxith  to  the  T&ufclsldn  (D^vU's  Stone),  from 
which  we  were  to  gain  a  view  of  the  DeviFs  Bridge, 
was  still  more  difficult.  My  compauiou.  Inking  disposed 
for  a  rest»  proposed  to  me  to  sketch  the  most  important 
views.  My  outlines  wei-e,  perliaps,  tolerably  succeiis- 
ful:  but  notliiug  seemed  to  stand  out,  nothing  to  retire 
into  the  distance  ;  for  such  objects  I  had  no  language. 
We  tailed  oo  farther:  the  horrors  of  the  wilderness 
seemed  continually  to  deepen,  plains  became  hills  and 
hollows  chasms.  And  so  my  guide  conducted  me  to 
the  cave  of  Ursern.  through  wMch  1  walked  in  some- 
what of  an  ill  humour  :  what  we  had  seen  thus  far  was, 
at  any  rate,  sublime ;  this  darkness  took  everything 
away. 

But  the  roguish  guide  anticipated  the  joyful  aston- 
ishment which  would  overwhelm  me  on  my  egress. 
There  the  m^jderately  foamiug  stream  wound  mildly 
through  a  level  vtde  surrouuded  by  mountains,  but  wide 
enough  to  invite  habitatiou.  Above  the  clean  httle 
village  of  Ursern  and  its  church,  which  stood  oppoeite 
to  us  on  a  level  plot,  rose  a  pine  grove,  which  was  held 
eacred  because  it  protected  the  inhabitants  at  its  foot 
from  the  rolling  of  the  avalanches.  Here  we  enjoyed 
the  sight  of  long-missed  vegetation.  The  meadows 
of  the  valley,  just  begiiuiiug  to  Iviok  green,  were 
adorned  along  the  river  side  with  shurt  willows.     The 
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traDtiiiillity  was  great  i  upon  the  level  paths  we  felt 
our  powers  revive  again,  and  my  fellow  traveller  was 
not  a  little  proud  of  the  surprise  which  he  had  so  skil- 
fully contrived. 

The  meadows  produce  the  celebrated  Urseru  cheese ; 
and  the  youthful  travellers,  high  in  spirits,  pronounced 
very  tolerable  wine  not  to  be  surpassed,  in  order  to 
heighten  their  enjoyment,  and  to  give  a  more  fantastic 
impulse  to  their  projects. 

Ou  the  2 2d,  at  half-past  three,  we  left  our  quarters, 
that  from  the  smooth  Ursern  valley  we  might  enter 
upon  the  stony  valley  of  Liviner.  Here,  too,  we  at 
once  missed  all  vegetation :  nothing  was  to  be  seen  or 
heard  but  naked  or  mossy  rocks  covered  vnih  snow, 
fitful  gusts  blowing  the  clouds  backwai-ds  and  forwards, 
the  rustling   of    waterfalls,   the  tinkling   of   sumpter- 

■  horses  in  the  depth  of  sohtude,  where  we  saw  none 

■  coming  and  none  departing.  It  did  not  cost  the  imag- 
ination niuch  to  see  dragons*  nests  in  the  clefts.  But, 
nevertheless,  we  felt  inspireil  and  elevated  by  one  of 
the  most  beiiutiful  and  picturesque  waterfalls,  sublimely 

■  various  in  all  its  rocky  steps,  which,  being  at  this  time 
of  the  year  enriched  by  melted  snows,  and  now  half 
hidden  by  the  clouds,  now  half  revealed,  chained  us  for 
some  time  to  the  spot. 

Fiually,  we  came  to  little  mist-lakes,  as  I  might  caII 
them,  since  they  were  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  atmospheric  strefiks.  Before  long,  a  building 
loomed  toward  us  out  of  the  vafMjur :  it  was  the  Hos- 
pice, and  we  felt  great  satisfaction  at  the  thoughts  of 
sheltering  ourselves  under  its  hospitable  roof. 
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Announced  by  the  low  barking  of  a  little  dog  which 
ran  out  to  meet  us,  we  were  cordially  received  at  the 
door  by  an  elderly  but  active  female.  She  apologised 
for  the  absence  of  the  Pater,  who  had  gone  to  Milan, 
but  was  expected  home  that  evening ;  and  immediately, 
without  any  more  words,  set  to  work  to  provide  for  our 
comfort  and  wants.  We  were  shown  into  a  warm 
and  spacious  room,  where  bread,  cheese,  and  some 
passable  wine,  were  set  before  us,  with  the  promise  of 
a  more  substantial  meal  for  our  supper.  The  surprise 
of  the  day  was  now  talked  over;  and  my  friend 
was  not  a  little  proud  that  all  had  gone  off  so  well, 
and  that  we  had  passed  a  day  the  impressions  of  which 
neither  poetry  nor  prose  could  ever  reproduce. 

At  length  with  the  twihght,  which  did  not  here 
come  on  till  late,  the  venerable  father  entered  the 
room,  greeted  his  guests  with  dignity  but  in  a  friendly 
and  cordial  manner,  and  in  a  few  words  ordered  the 
cook  to  pay  all  possible  attention  to  our  wishes. 
When  we  expressed  the  wonder  we  could  not  repress, 
that  he  could  like  to  pass  his  hfe  up  here,  in  the  midst 
of  such  a  perfect  wilderness,  out  of  the  reach  of  all 
society,  he  assured  us  that  society  was  never  wanting, 
as  our  own  welcome  visit  might  testify.  A  lively 
trade,  he  told  us  was,  kept  up  between  Italy  and  Ger- 
many. This  continual  trafl&c  brought  him  into  relation 
with  the  first  mercantile  houses.  He  often  went  down 
to  Milan,  and  also  to  Lucerne,  though  not  so  frequently, 
from  which  place,  however,  the  houses  which  had 
charge  of  the  posting  on  the  main  route  frequently  sent 
young  people  to  him,  who,  here  at  the  point  of  passage 
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between  the  two  cuiin tries,  required  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  all  the  circu Distances  and  events 
connected  wth  such  afTaira 

Amid  such  varied  conversation  the  evening  passed 
away ;  and  we  slept  a  quiet  night  on  somewhat  short 
sleeping* places,  fastened  to  the  wall,  and  more  like 
shelves  than  Viedsteada 

Rising  early,  I  soon  found  myself  under  the  open 
sky,  but  in  a  narrow  space  surrounded  by  tall  moun- 
tain tops.  I  sat  down  upon  tlie  foot-path  which  led  to 
Italy,  and  attempted,  after  the  manner  of  dUeitanti, 
to  draw  what  could  not  be  drawn,  still  less  make  a 
picture ;  namely,  the  nearest  mouDtain  tops,  whose 
sides,  vdih  their  while  furrows  and  black  ridges,  were 
gradually  made  \i8ihle  by  the  melting  of  the  snow. 
Nevertheless,  that  fruitless  effort  has  impressed  the 
image  indelibly  on   my  memory. 

lly  companion  stepped  briskly  up  to  me,  and  began, 
"  Wliat  say  you  of  the  story  of  our  spiritual  host  last 
evening  ?  Have  not  you,  as  well  as  myself,  felt  a  de- 
sire to  descend  fnim  this  dragon's  height  into  those 
charming  regions  Itelow  ?  A  ramble  tliruugh  these 
gorges  must  be  glorious  and  not  very  toilsome;  and, 
when  it  ends  with  Bellinzona,  what  a  pleasure  that 
must  be  !  The  words  of  the  go(jd  father  have  again 
brought  a  living  imnge  l>cfore  my  soul  of  the  isles  of 
the  Lago  Maggiore.  We  have  heard  and  seen  so  much 
of  them  since  Keyasler's  travels,  that  I  cannot  resist 
the  temptation." 

"  Is  it  not  80  ^ith  you  too  ? "  he  resumed :  "  you  are 
sitting  on  exactly  the  right  spot ;  I  stood  there  once, 
but  had  not  the  couragt?  to  jump  down.  You  can  go 
on  without  ceremony,  w*ait  for  me  at  Airolo:  T  will 
follow  with  the  courier  w^hen  I  have  taken  leave  of 
the  good  father,  aud  settled  everything.*' 

"  Such  an  enterprise/*  I  replied,  *'  so  suddenly  under- 
taken, does  not  suit  me.'*     "  WTiat's  the  use  of  dehber- 
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ating  80  much  ? "  cried  he :  "  we  have  money  enough 
to  get  to  Milan,  where  we  shall  find  credit ;  through 
our  fair,  I  know  more  than  one  mercantile  friend 
there."  He  grew  still  more  urgent.  "Go!"  said  I, 
"  and  make  all  ready  for  the  departure :  then  we  will 
decida" 

In  such  moments  it  seems  to  me  as  if  a  man  feels 
no  resolution  in  himself,  but  is  rather  governed  and 
determined  by  earlier  impressions.  Lombardy  and 
Italy  lay  before  me,  altogether  foreign  land;  while 
Germany,  as  a  well-known  dear  home,  full  of  friendly, 
domestic  scenes,  and  where,  let  me  confess  it,  —  was 
that  which  had  so  long  entirely  enchained  me,  and  on 
which  my  existence  was  centred,  remained  even  now 
the  most  indispensable  element,  beyond  the  limits  of 
which  I  felt  afraid  to  step.  A  little  golden  heart, 
which,  in  my  happiest  hours,  I  had  received  from  her, 
still  hung  love-warmed  about  my  neck,  suspended  by 
the  same  ribbon  to  which  she  had  tied  it.  Snatchiug 
it  from  my  bosom,  I  loaded  it  with  kissea  This  inci- 
dent gave  rise  to  a  poem,  which  I  here  insert : 

Thou,  of  joy  that  died  away,  the  token, 

Which  as  yet  I  on  my  neck  am  wearing, 

Longer  hold'st  us  twain,  than  mental  tie  that's  broken. 

Art  thou  the  length  of  love's  short  days  repairing  ? 

Flee  I,  Lilli,  from  thee  I     Must  still,  tied  to  thy  fetter, 

Like  unto  a  debtor, 

Roam  in  strange  lands,  through  vales  and  forests  darting  1 

Ah !  not  so  soon  could  this  my  heart  from 

My  Lilli's  heart  be  parting. 

Like  a  bird  that  erst  did  break  his  string, 

And  to  the  wood  returns, 

He  drags  of  his  prison  the  disgrace, 

Still  some  bit  of  the  string  on  his  trace ; 

No  longer  the  old  bird,  once  born  with  freedom's  wing ; 

Has  been  a  slave  where'er  he  turns. 

—  Editor's  Version, 
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Seeing  my  frieDd  with  the  guide,  who  carried  our 
knapsack,  come  storming  up  the  heights,  I  rose  hastiljp 
and  removed  from  the  precipice,  where  I  had  been 
watching  his  return^  lest  he  should  drag  me  down  into 
the  abyss  with  him.  I  also  saluted  the  pious  father, 
and  turned,  without  saying  a  word,  to  the  path  by 
which  we  had  come.  My  friend  followed  me,  some- 
what hesitating,  and,  in  spite  of  his  love  and  attach- 
ment to  me,  kept  for  a  long  time  at  a  distance  behind, 
tdl  at  last  a  glorious  waterfall  Ijruoght  us  again  together 
for  the  rest  of  our  journey;  and  what  had  lieen  once 
decided  was  from  henceforth  looked  upon  as  the  wisest 
and  the  best. 

Of  our  descent  I  %vill  only  remark  that  we  now  found 
the  snow-bridge,  over  which  we  had  securely  travelled 
with  a  heavy  laden  train  a  few  days  before,  all  fallen 
in,  and  that  now,  as  we  had  to  make  a  circuit  around 
the  opened  thicket,  we  were  filled  with  astonishment 
and  admiration  by  the  colossal  fragments  of  that  piece 
of  natural  architecture. 

My  friend  could  not  quite  get  over  his  thsappoint- 
ment  at  not  returning  into  Italy :  very  Ukely  he  had 
thought  of  the  plan  some  time  before,  and  with  amiable 
cunning  had  hoped  to  surprise  me  on  the  spot.  On 
tills  account  our  return  did  not  proceed  so  merrily  as 
our  advance ;  but  I  was  occupied  all  the  more  con- 
stantly on  ray  silent  route,  wath  trying  to  fix,  at  least 
in  its  more  comprehensible  and  characteristic  de- 
tails, that  sense  of  the  sublime  and  vast,  which,  as 
time  advances,  usually  grows  contracted  in  our 
minds. 

Not  without  many  both  new  and  reuewed  emotions 
and  reflections  difl  w^e  pass  over  the  n^markable  heights 
about  the  Vierw  a  Ids  tatter  Lake,  on  uur  way  to  Kiiss- 
nacht,  where,  having  landed,  and  pursued  our  ramble, 
we  had  to  greet  Teirs  chapel,  which  lay  on  our  route, 
and  to  rt^flect  upon  tliat  assassination,  wliich,  in  the 
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eyes  of  the  whole  world,  is  so  heroical,  patriotic,  and 
glorious.  So,  too,  we  sailed  over  the  Zuger  Lake, 
which  we  had  seen  in  the  distance  as  we  looked  down 
from  RigL  In  Zug,  I  only  remember  some  painted 
glass,  inserted  into  the  casement  of  a  chamber  of  the 
inn,  not  large  to  be  sure,  but  excellent  in  its  way. 
Our  route  then  led  over  the  Albis  into  the  Sihl  valley, 
where,  by  visiting  a  young  Hanoverian,  Von  Lindau, 
who  delighted  to  live  there  in  soUtude,  we  sought  to 
mitigate  the  vexation  which  he  had  felt  some  time 
before  in  Zurich,  at  our  declining  the  offer  of  his  com- 
pany not  in  the  most  friendly  or  polite  manner.  The 
jealous  friendship  of  the  worthy  Passavant  was  really 
the  reason  of  my  rejecting  the  truly  dear  but  incon- 
venient presence  of  another. 

But,  before  we  descend  again  from  these  glorious 
heights  to  the  lake  and  to  the  pleasantly  situated  city, 
I  must  make  one  more  remark  upon  my  attempts  to 
carry  away  some  idea  of  the  country  by  drawing  and 
sketching.  A  habit  from  youth  upward  of  viewing  a 
landscape  as  a  picture  led  me,  whenever  I  observed 
any  picturesque  spot  in  the  natural  scenery,  to  try  and 
fix  it,  and  so  to  preserve  a  sure  memorial  of  such  mo- 
ments. But,  having  hitherto  only  exercised  myself  on 
confined  scenes,  I  soon  felt  the  incompetency  of  my 
art  for  such  a  world. 

The  haste  I  was  in  at  once  compelled  me  to  have 
recourse  to  a  singular  expedient :  scarcely  had  I  noticed 
an  interesting  object,  and  with  light  and  very  sketchy 
strokes  drawn  the  outlines  on  the  paper,  than  I  noted 
down,  in  words,  the  particular  objects  which  I  had  do 
time  to  catch  and  fill  up  with  the  pencil,  and,  by  this 
means,  made  the  scenes  so  thoroughly  present  to  my 
mind,  that  every  locality,  whenever  I  afterward  wanted 
it  for  a  poem  or  a  story,  floated  at  once  before  me,  and 
was  entirely  at  my  command. 

On  returning  to  Zurich,  I  found  the  Stolbergs  were 
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gone :  their  stay  in  this  city  had  beea  cut  short  in  a 
singular  manner. 

It  most  Ijt*  confessed  that  travellers,  upou  renio\ing 
to  a  distauce  from  the  restmints  of  htane,  are  only  too 
apt  to  think  they  are  stepping,  uot  only  into  an  uulcDOwn, 
but  into  a  perfectly  free,  world,  — -  a  delusion  which  it 
was  the  ruore  easy  to  indulge  in  at  this  time,  as  there 
was  not  as  yet  any  passports  to  be  examined  by  the 
police,  or  any  tolls  and  such  like  checks  and  hinder- 
ancea  on  the  liberties  of  travellers,  to  remind  men  that 
abroad  they  are  subject  to  still  worse  and  more  pain- 
ful restraints  thau  at  home. 

If  the  reader  will  only  bear  in  mind  this  decided 
tendency  to  reahse  the  freedom  of  nature,  he  will  be 
able  to  pardon  the  young  spirits  who  regarded  Switzer- 
land as  the  very  place  In  wliich  to  **  idyllise "  the  fresh 
independence  of  youth.  The  tender  poems  of  Gessner, 
as  well  as  his  charming  sketches,  seemed  decidedly  to 
justify  this  expectatiom 

In  fact,  batliing  in  wide  waters  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  best  quabficationH  for  expressing  such  poetic  tal- 
ents. Upon  our  journey  thus  far,  such  natural  exer- 
cises had  not  seemed  exactly  suitable  to  modem 
customs ;  and  we  had,  in  some  degi-ee,  abstained  from 
them.  But,  in  Switxerlaod,  the  sight  of  the  cool 
stream  — flowing,  running,  rasbing,  then  gathering  on 
the  plaiu,  and  gradually  spreading  out  to  a  lake  — 
presenteii  a  temptation  that  was  not  to  be  resisted.  I 
cannot  deny  that  I  joined  my  companions  in  bathing 
in  the  clear  lake ;  but  we  chose  a  spot  far  enough,  as 
we  supposed,  from  all  human  eyes.  But  naked  bodie^s 
shine  a  good  way,  and  whoever  chanced  to  see  us 
donbtless  took  offence. 

The  good,  innocent  youths  who  thought  it  nowise 
shocking  to  see  themselves  half  naked,  Hke  poetic 
shepherds,  or  entirely  naked,  like  heathen  deities, 
were  admonished  by  their  friends  to  leave  off  all  such 
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practices.  They  were  given  to  understand  that  they 
were  living,  not  in  primeval  nature,  but  in  a  land 
where  it  was  esteemed  good  and  salutary  to  adhere  to 
the  old  iostitntions  and  customs,  which  had  been 
handed  down  from  the  Middle  Ages.  They  were  not 
disinchned  to  acknowledge  the  propriety  of  all  this^ 
especially  as  the  appeal  w^as  made  to  the  Middle  Ages, 
which  to  them  seemed  venerable  as  a  second  natnre. 
Accordingly,  they  left  the  more  public  lake-shores; 
but  when,  in  their  walks  through  the  mountains,  they 
fell  in  with  the  clear,  rustling,  refreshing  streams,  it 
seemed  to  them  impossible^  in  the  middle  of  July,  to 
abstain  from  the  refiesbing  exercise.  Thus,  un  their 
wide-sweeping  walks,  they  came  also  to  the  shady  vale 
where  the  Sihl,  streamiug  behind  the  Albis,  shoots 
down  to  empty  itself  into  the  Limmat  below*  Zurich 
Far  from  every  habitatiou,  and  even  from  all  trodden 
foot-paths,  they  thought  there  could  be  no  objection 
here  to  their  throwing  off  their  clothes  and  boldly 
meeting  the  foaming  waves.  This  was  not  indeed 
done  without  a  shnek,  without  a  wild  shout  of  ]oy, 
excited  partly  by  the  chill  and  partly  by  the  satis- 
faction, by  which  they  thought  to  consecrate  these^ 
gloomy,  w^ooded  rocks  into  an  idyUic  scene. 

But  whether  persons  previously  ill-disposed  had 
crept  after  them,  or  whether  this  poetic  tumult  called 
forth  adversaries  eveu  in  the  solitude,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. Suffice  it  to  say,  stone  after  stone  was  thrown 
at  them  from  the  motionless  bushes  above,  whether  by 
one  or  more,  whether  accidentally  or  purposely,  they 
could  not  tell :  however,  they  thought  it  wisest  to 
renounce  the  quickeniug  element,  and  look  after  their 
clothes. 

No  one  got  hit:  they  sustained  no  injury  but  the 
moral  one  of  surprise  and  chagrin ;  and,  full  of  young 
life  as  they  were,  they  easily  shook  off  the  recoUectioii 
of  this  awkward  affair. 
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But  the  most  disagreeable  conaequeuces  fell  upon 
Lavaier,  who  waa  blamed  for  having  given  so  friendly 
a  welcome  to  such  saucy  youths,  as  even  to  have 
arranged  walks  with  them,  aod  otherwise  to  show 
attention  to  persons  whose  wild,  unbridled,  unchris- 
tian, and  even  heathenisb,  habits,  had  caused  so  much 
scandal  to  a  moral  and  well-regulated  neighbourhood. 

Our  clever  friend,  however,  who  well  knew  how  to 
smooth  over  such  unpleasant  occurrences,  contrived 
to  hush  up  this  one  also ;  and,  after  the  departure  of 
these  meteoric  travellers,  we  found,  on  our  retura,  peace 
and  quiet  restored. 

In  the  fragment  of  Werther's  ti-avels.  which  has 
lately  been  reprinted  in  the  sixteenth  volume  of  my 
works,  I  have  attempted  to  describe  this  contrast  of 
the  commendable  order  and  leg^d  restraint  of  Switzer- 
land, with  that  life  of  nature  whicli  youth  in  its  delu- 
sions so  loudly  demands.  But  as  people  generally  are 
apt  to  take  all  that  the  poet  advances  without  reserve 
for  his  decided  opinions,  or  even  didactic  censure,  so 
the  Swiss  were  very  much  offended  at  the  comparison ; 
and  I,  therefore,  dropped  the  intended  continuation, 
which  was  to  have  represented,  more  or  less  in  detail^ 
Weither*s  progress  up  to  the  epoch  of  his  sorrows,  *ind 
which,  therefore,  would  certainly  have  been  interesting 
to  those  who  wish  to  study  mankind. 

Arrived  at  Zurich,  I  devoted  my  time  almost  exclu- 
sively to  Lavater,  whose  hospitality  I  again  made  use 
of.  The  "  Physiognomy,"  with  all  its  portraits  and 
monstrous  caricatures,  weighed  heavily  and  with  an 
ever-increasing  load  on  the  shoulders  of  the  worthy 
man.  We  arranged  all  as  well  as  we  could  under  the 
circumstances ;  and  I  promised  him,  on  my  return 
home,  to  continue  my  assistance. 

I  was  led  to  give  this  promise  by  a  certain  youthful 
unlimited  confidence  in  my  own  quickness  of  compre- 
hension, and  still  more  by  a  feeling  of  my  readiness  of 
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adaptation  to  any  subject;  for,  in  truth,  the  way  in 
which  Lavater  dissected  physiognomies  was  not  at  all 
in  my  vein.  The  impression  which,  at  our  first  meet- 
ing, he  had  made  upon  me,  determined,  in  some  d^ree, 
my  relation  to  him ;  although  a  general  wish  to  oblige, 
which  was  always  strong,  joined  to  the  light-heaited- 
uess  of  youth,  had  a  great  share  in  all  my  actions, 
by  causing  me  to  see  things  in  a  certain  twilight 
atmosphere. 

Lavater's  mind  was  altogether  an  imposing  one :  in 
his  society  it  was  impossible  to  resist  his  decided  influ- 
ence ;  and  I  had  no  choice  but  to  submit  to  it  at  once, 
and  set  to  work  observing  foreheads  and  noses,  eyes 
and  mouths,  in  detail,  and  weighing  their  relations  and 
proportions.  My  fellow  observer  did  this  from  neces- 
sity, as  he  had  to  give  a  perfect  account  of  what  he 
himself  had  discerned  so  clearly ;  but  to  me  it  always 
seemed  like  a  trick,  a  piece  of  espionage,  to  attempt  to 
analyse  a  man  into  his  elements  before  his  face,  and  so 
to  get  upon  the  track  of  his  hidden  moral  peculiarities. 
I  had  more  pleasure  in  listening  to  his  conversation,  in 
which  he  unveiled  himself  at  will  And  yet,  I  must 
confess,  I  always  felt  a  degree  of  constraint  in  Lavater's 
presence ;  for  while,  by  his  art  of  physiognomy,  he  pos- 
sessed himself  of  our  pecuUarities,  he  also  made  him- 
self, by  conversation,  master  of  our  thoughts,  which, 
with  a  httle  sagacity,  he  would  easily  guess  from  our 
variety  of  phrases. 

He  who  feels  a  pregnant  synthesis  in  himself  has 
peculiarly  a  right  to  analyse,  since  by  the  outward  par- 
ticulars he  tests  and  legitimises  his  inward  whole.  How 
Lavater  managed  in  such  cases,  a  single  example  will 
suffice  to  show. 

On  Sundays,  after  the  sermon,  it  was  his  duty,  as  an 
ecclesiastic,  to  hold  the  short-handled  velvet  alms-bag  be- 
fore each  one  who  went  out,  and  to  bless  as  he  received 
the  pious  gift.    Now,  on  a  certain  Sunday,  he  proposed  to 
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himself,  without  looking  at  the  several  persons  as  tliey 
dropped  in  their  offerings,  to  observe  ojily  tlieir  hands, 
and  by  them,  silently,  to  judge  of  the  forms  of  their 
owner.  Not  only  the  sliajje  of  the  finger,  but  its  pecu- 
liar action  in  drupping  the  gift,  was  attentively  noted 
by  hini ;  and  he  had  much  to  communicate  to  me  on 
the  con  elusions  he  had  formed.  How  instructive  and 
exciting  must  such  conversations  have  been  to  one 
who  also  was  seeking  to  qualify  himself  for  a  painter 
of  men ! 

Often,  in  my  after  life,  had  I  occasion  to  think  of 
Lavat^T,  whr>  was  one  of  the  best  and  worthiest  men 
that  I  ever  formed  so  intimate  a  relation  with.  These 
notices  of  liim  that  I  have  introduced  in  this  work 
WTre  accordingly  written  at  various  times.  Following 
our  divergent  tendencies,  we  gradually  became  stmngers 
to  each  other ;  and  yet  I  never  could  bring  myself  to 
part  with  the  favourable  idea  which  Ins  wortlj  Jiad  left 
upon  my  mind.  In  thought,  1  often  brought  liim  before 
me ;  ant!  thus  arose  these  leaves,  which,  as  they  were 
written  without  reference  to  and  independently  of  each 
other,  may  contain  some  repetitions,  but,  it  is  hoped,  no 
contradictions. 


By  his  cast  of  mind,  Lavater  was  a  decided  realist, 
and  knew  of  nothing  ideiil  except  in  a  moral  form :  by 
keeping  tins  remark  steadily  in  mind,  you  will  most 
readily  understand  this  rare  and  singular  man. 

His  **  Prospects  of  Eternity  "  lor^k  merely  for  a  con* 
tinuance  of  the  prei^ent  state  of  existence  under  easier 
conditiiins  than  those  which  we  have  now  to  endure. 
His  "  Physiognomy  '*  rests  on  the  conviction  that  the 
sensible  corresp>ud8  throughout  wdth  the  spiritual, 
and  is  not  only  an  evidence  of  it,  but  iodeed  its 
representative. 

The  ideals  of  art  found  little  favour  wth  him,  be- 
cause with  his  sharp  look  he  saw  too  clearly  the  inipos- 
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sibility  of  such  conceptions  ever  being  embodied  in  a 
living  organisation;  and  he  therefore  banished  them 
into  the  realm  of  fable,  and  even  of  monstrosity. 

His  incessant  demand  for  a  realisation  of  the  ideal 
gained  him  the  reputation  of  a  visionary,  although  he 
maintained  and  felt  convinced  that  no  man  insisted 
more  strongly  on  the  actual  than  he  did :  accordingly, 
he  never  could  detect  the  error  in  his  mode  of  thinking 
and  acting. 

Seldom  heis  there  been  a  man  who  strove  more  pas- 
sionately than  he  did  for  pubhc  recognition,  and  thus 
he  was  particularly  fitted  for  a  teacher ;  but,  if  all  his 
labours  tended  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  improve- 
ment of  others,  this  was  by  no  means  their  ultimate 
aim. 

To  realise  the  character  of  Christ  was  what  he  had 
most  at  heart:  hence  that  almost  insane  zeal  of  his, 
to  have  pictures  of  Christ  drawn,  copied,  moulded,  one 
after  another;  none  of  which,  however,  as  to  be  ex- 
pected, ever  satisfied  him. 

His  writings  are  hard  to  understand,  even  now ;  for  it 
is  far  from  easy  to  penetrate  into  his  precise  meaning. 
No  one  ever  wrote  so  much  of  the  times  and  for  the 
times,  as  Lavater:  his  writings. are  veritable  journals, 
which,  in  an  especial  manner,  require  to  be  explained  by 
the  history  of  the  day ;  they,  moreover,  are  written  in 
the  language  of  a  coterie,  which  one  must  first  acquaint 
one^s  self  with  before  we  can  hold  communion  with 
them,  otherwise  many  things  will  appear  stupid  and 
absurd,  even  to  the  most  intelligent  reader.  Indeed, 
objections  enough  of  the  kind  have  been  made  against 
this  author,  both  in  his  hfetime  and  since. 

Thus,  for  example,  with  our  rage  for  dramatising  and 
representing  under  tliis  form  all  that  struck  us,  and 
caring  for  no  other,  we  once  so  warmed  his  brain  with 
a  dramatic  ardour,  that,  in  his  "  Pontius  Pilate,"  he 
laboured  very  hard  to  show  that  there  is   no  more 
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dramatic  work  than  the  Bible,  and,  especially,  that  the 
history  of  Christ's  passion  must  be  regarded  as  the 
drama  of  all  dramas. 

In  this  chapter,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  work, 
Lavater  appears  gi-eatly  to  resemble  Father  Abi-aham 
of  Santa  Clara;  for  into  this  manner  ewery  richly 
gifted  mind  necessarily  falls  who  wishes  to  work  upon 
his  contemporaries.  He  must  acquaint  himself  with 
existing  tendencies  and  passions,  with  the  speech  and 
termiuolog}"  of  the  day,  and  adapt  them  tu  his  ends, 
in  order  tu  approach  the  mass  whom  he  seeks  to 
influence. 

Siuc^  Lavater  took  Christ  hterally,  — as  described 
by  the  Scnpture-s  and  by  most  commentators,  —  he  let 
this  representation  serve  so  far  for  the  supplement  of 
his  own  being,  that  he  ideally  incorporated  the  Cr oil- 
man into  his  own  individual  humanity,  until  he  liimlly 
was  able  to  imagine  himself  melted  into  one  and 
urdted  with  him,  and,  indeed,  to  have  become  the 
same  person. 

This  decidedly  literal  faith  had  also  worked  in  him 
a  perfect  couvictioo  that  miracles  can  be  wrought 
to-day  as  well  as  heretofore.  Accordingly,  since  in 
some  important  and  trying  emergencies  of  his  earlier 
days,  he  had,  by  means  of  earnest  and  indeed  violent 
prayer,  succeeded  in  procuring  an  instantaneous  and 
favourable  turn  of  the  im^^iending  calamity,  no  mere 
cold  objections  of  the  reasouiog  intellect  would  make 
him  for  a  moment  waver  in  this  faith.  Penetrated, 
moreover,  by  the  idea  of  the  greatness  and  excellence 
of  Humaoity  as  restored  by  Oirist,  and  through  him 
destined  to  a  blissful  immoitahty,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  fully  sensible  of  the  manifold  requisitions  of 
man  s  heart  and  mind,  and  of  his  insatiable  yearuiogs 
after  knowledge,  and,  moreover,  feeling  in  himself  that 
desire  of  expanding  hitnself  into  the  infinite  to  which 
the  starry  heavens  seem  so  sensibly  to  invite  us,  he 
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wrote  uDder  these  feelings  liia  "  Prospects  of  Eternity* 
which  must  have  appeared  a  very  strange  book  indeed 
to  the  ^Teater  part  uf  his  coiiten]|X)rarie8* 

All  this  striving,  however,  all  wishes,  all  tmder- 
taklDgs,  were  overborne  by  tlje  genius  for  physiog- 
nomy, which  Nature  had  bestowed  upon  him*  For 
as  the  touchstone,  by  its  blackness  and  peculiar 
roughness  of  surface,  is  emioently  fitted  to  distinguish 
between  the  metals  whicli  are  applied  to  it ;  so  that 
pure  idea  of  humanity,  which  Lavater  carried  within 
himself,  and  that  sliarp  yet  delicate  gift  of  observation, 
which  at  first  he  exercised  from  natural  impulse  occa- 
sionally only  and  accidentally,  but  afterw*ard  with 
deliberate  reflection  and  regularly,  qualified  Idin  in 
the  highest  degree  to  note  the  peeuharities  of  individ- 
ual men,  and  to  understand,  distinguish,  and  expreaa 
theuL 

Every  talent  w^hich  rests  on  a  decided  natural  gift 
seems,  from  our  iuability  to  subordinate  either  it  or 
its  operations  to  any  idea,  to  have  something  of  magic 
about  it.  And.  in  truth,  I^avater's  insight  into  the 
characters  of  individuals  snrjmssed  all  conception :  one 
was  utterly  amazed  at  his  remarks,  when  in  confidence 
we  were  talking  of  this  or  that  person ;  nay,  it  was 
frightful  to  live  near  a  man  who  clearly  discerned  the 
nicest  limits  by  wiiich  nature  had  been  ple^ased  to 
modify  and  distinguish  our  various  personalities. 

Every  one  is  apt  to  believe  that  what  he  possesses 
himself  may  be  communicated  to  others ;  and  so 
Lavater  was  not  content  to  make  use  of  this  great 
gift  for  himself  alone,  but  insisted  that  it  might  )ie 
found  and  called  ftnlh  in  others,  —  nay,  that  it  might 
even  be  imparted  to  the  great  mass.  The  many  dull 
and  malicious  njisioierpretations,  the  stupid  jests  in 
abundance,  and  detracting  railleries,  this  striking  doc- 
trine gave  rise  to,  may  still  be  remembered  by  some 
men :   however,  it  must  be  owned   that  the  worthy 
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man  himself  was  not  altogether  without  blame  in  the 
matter.  For  though  a  high  moral  sense  presented 
the  uuity  of  his  inner  lieing,  yet,  with  bis  oianifold 
labours,  he  was  unable  to  attain  to  outw^ard  unity, 
since  he  did  not  possess  the  slightest  capacity  for 
philosophical  method,  nor  for  artistic  talent. 

He  was  neither  Thinker  nor  Poet ;  indeed,  not  even 
an  orator,  in  the  proptjr  sense  of  the  term.  Utterly 
unable  to  take  a  comprehensive  and  methotUcal  view, 
he  neverthelet;s  formed  an  unerring  judgment  of  in- 
dividual casei^ ;  and  ihemi  he  noted  down  boldly  side 
by  side.  His  gi-eat  work  on  physiognomy  is  a  striking 
proof  and  ilhistratiou  of  ihis.  In  bimstdf.  the  idea  of 
the  moral  or  of  the  sensual  man  might  form  a  whole ; 
but  out  of  himself  he  could  not  represent  this  idea, 
except  practically  l>y  individual  cases,  in  the  same 
way  as  he  himself  had  apprehended  them  in  Ufa 

That  very  work  sadly  shows  us  how,  in  the  com- 
monest matter  of  experience,  so  sharp^sighted  a  man 
may  go  gioping  about  him.  For  after  spending  an 
immense  sum,  and  employing  every  artist  and  botcher 
living,  he  procured  at  last  drawings  and  engravings 
which  were  so  far  without  diameter,  that  he  is 
obUged  in  bis  work  to  say  after  each  one  that  it  is 
more  or  less  a  failure,  unmeaning  and  wT^rthles.?.  True, 
by  this  means  he  sharpened  Ids  own  judgineDt,  and 
the  judgment  of  others;  but  it  also  proves  that  his 
mental  Mas  led  him  rather  to  Iieap  up  eases  of  experi- 
ence, than  to  draw  from  tliem  any  clear  and  sober 
principle.  For  this  reason  he  never  could  come  to 
results,  though  I  often  pressed  liim  for  them.  What 
in  later  life  he  confided  as  such  to  his  friends,  were 
none  to  me ;  for  they  consisted  of  nothing  more  than 
a  collection  of  certain  lines  antl  features,  nay.  warts 
and  freckles,  with  which  he  had  seen  certain  moral, 
and  frequently  immoral,  peculiarities  associated  There 
were  certainly  among  them  some  remarks  causing  sur- 
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prise  and  disgust,  but  they  formed  no  series ;  one  thing 
followed  another  accidentally;  there  was  no  gradual 
advance  toward  any  general  deductions,  and  no  ref^- 
ence  to  any  principles  previously  established.  And, 
indeed,  there  was  just  as  little  of  literary  method  or 
artistic  feeling  to  be  found  in  his  other  writings,  which 
invariably  contained  passionate  and  earnest  exposi- 
tions of  his  thoughts  and  objects,  and  supplied  by  the 
most  affecting  and  appropriate  instances,  what  they 
could  not  accomplish  by  the  general  conception. 

The  following  reflections,  as  they  refer  to  those 
circumstances,  may  be  aptly  introduced  here. 

No  one  willingly  concedes  superiority  to  another,  so 
long  as  he  can  in  any  way  deny  it.  Natural  gifts 
of  every  kind  can  the  least  be  denied ;  and  yet,  by  the 
phraseology  common  in  those  times,  genius  was  as- 
cribed to  the  poet  alone.  But  another  world  seemed 
all  at  once  to  rise  up:  genius  was  looked  for  in  the 
physician,  in  the  general,  in  the  statesman,  and  before 
long  in  all  men  who  thought  to  make  themselves 
eminent  either  in  theory  or  practice.  Zimmermann, 
especially,  had  advanced  these  claims.  Lavater,  by 
his  views  of  physiognomy,  was  compelled  to  assume 
a  more  general  distribution  of  mental  gifts  by  nature : 
the  word  genius  became  a  universal  symbol ;  and,  be- 
cause men  heard  it  uttered  so  often,  they  thought  that 
what  was  meant  by  it  was  habitually  at  hand.  But 
then,  siuce  every  one  felt  himself  justified  in  demand- 
ing genius  of  others,  he  finally  believed  that  he  also 
must  possess  it  himself.  The  time  was  yet  far  distant 
wlien  it  could  be  affirmed  that  genius  is  that  power  of 
man  which,  by  its  deeds  and  actions,  gives  laws  and 
rules.  At  this  time  it  was  thought  to  manifest  itself 
only  by  overstepping  existing  laws,  breaking  estab- 
lished rules,  and  declaring  itself  above  all  restraint 
It  was,  therefore,  an  easy  thing  to  be  a  genius;  and 
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nothing  was  more  natuml  than  that  extravagance,  both 
of  woi*d  and  deed,  should  provoke  all  orderly  men 
to  oppose  themselves  to  such  a  monster. 

When  anybody  rushed  into  the  world  on  foot» 
without  exactly  knowing  why  or  ivhither»  it  was  ealled 
a  pass  of  genius;  and,  when  any  one  undertook  an 
aimless  and  useless  absurdity,  it  was  a  stroke  of 
genius.  Young  men,  of  \ivaeious  and  true  talents, 
too  often  lost  themselves  in  the  limitless;  and  then 
older  men  of  understanding,  wanting  perhaps  in  talent 
and  in  soul,  found  a  most  malicious  gratification  in  ex- 
posing to  the  public  gaze  their  manifold  and  ludicrous 
miscarriages. 

For  my  part,  in  the  development  and  the  expression 
of  my  own  ideas,  I  perhaps  experienced  far  more 
hinderance  and  checks  from  the  false  cooperation  and 
interference  of  the  like-minded,  than  by  the  opfMrmi- 
tion  of  those  whose  turn  of  mind  was  directly  contrary 
to  my  own. 

With  a  strange  rapidity,  words,  epithets,  and 
phmses,  which  have  once  been  cleverly  employed  to 
disparage  the  highest  intellectual  gifts,  spread  by  a 
sort  of  mechanical  repetition  among  the  multitude ; 
and  in  a  short  time  they  are  to  be  heard  everj' where, 
even  in  common  life,  and  in  the  mouths  of  tlie  most 
uneducated ;  indeed*  before  long  they  even  creep  into 
dictionaries.  In  this  way  the  word  genius  had 
suffered  so  much  from  misrepresentation,  that  it  was 
almost  desired  to  banish  it  entirely  from  the  German 
language. 

And  so  the  Germans,  with  whnm  tlie  common  voice 
is  more  apt  to  prevail  than  with  other  nations,  would 
perhaps  have  sacrificed  the  fairest  flower  of  speech,  the 
word  which,  though  apparently  foreign,  really  belongs 
to  every  people,  had  nut  the  sense  for  what  is  highest 
and  best  in  man  been  happily  restored  and  solidly 
established  by  a  profounder  philosophy. 
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In  the  preceding  pages  mention  has  been  frequently 
made  of  the  youthful  times  of  two  men  whose  memoiy 
will  never  fade  from  the  history  of  Grerman  literature 
and  morals.  At  this  period,  however,  we  came  to 
know  them,  as  it  were,  only  by  the  errors  into  which 
they  were  misled  by  a  false  maxim  which  prevailed 
among  their  youthful  contemporariea  Nothing,  there- 
fore, can  be  more  proper  than  with  due  appredatioQ 
and  respect  to  paint  their  natural  form,  their  peculiar 
individuality,  just  as  it  appeared  at  that  time,  and  as 
their  immediate  presence  exhibited  itself  to  the  pene- 
trating eye  of  Lavater.  Consequently,  since  the  heavy 
and  expensive  volumes  of  the  great  work  on  physiog- 
nomy are  probably  accessible  to  a  few  only  of  our 
readers,  I  have  no  scruple  in  inserting  here  the  remark- 
able passages  of  that  work  which  refer  to  both  the 
Stolbergs  in  the  second  part,  and  its  thirtieth  fragment, 
p.  224: 

"The  young  men,  whose  portraits  and  profiles  we 
have  here  before  us,  are  the  first  men  who  ever  sat 
and  stood  to  me  for  physiognomical  description,  as 
another  would  sit  to  a  painter  for  his  portrait 

•  "  I  knew  them  before,  the  noble  ones  —  and  I  made 
the  first  attempt,  in  accordance  with  nature  and  with 
all  my  previous  knowledge,  to  observe  and  to  describe 
their  character. 

"  Here  is  the  description  of  the  whole  man : 

"FIRST,   OF   THE   YOUNGER. 

"See  the  blooming  youth  of  twenty-five!  The 
Hghtly  floating,  buoyant,  elastic  creature!  It  does 
not  lie,  it  does  not  stand,  it  does  not  lean,  it  does  not 
fly:  it  floats  or  swims.  Too  full  of  life  to  rest,  too 
supple  to  stand  firm,  too  heavy  and  too  weak  to  fly. 

"A  floating  thing,  then,  wMch  does  not  touch  the 
earth  1     In  its  whole  contour  not  a  single  slack  lioe, 
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but,  on  the  other  hand,  do  straight  one^  no  tense  one, 
none  firmly  arched  or  stiffly  curved ;  no  sharp-entering 
angles,  no  ro€k-Uke  projection  of  the  brow ;  no  hard- 
ness ;  no  stiffness ;  no  defiant  roughness ;  no  threaten- 
ing insolence ;  no  iron  will  —  all  is  elastic,  winning, 
but  Dothing  iron ;  no  steadfast  and  searching  profun- 
dity ;  no  slow  reflection  or  prudent  thoughtfuluess ; 
nowhere  the  reasoner  with  the  scales  held  firmly  in 
the  one  hand»  and  the  sword  in  the  other ;  and  yet  not 
the  lefist  formality  in  look  or  judgment !  But  still  the 
moat  perfect  straiglit  for  ward  ues8  of  iutellect,  or  rather 
the  most  immaculate  sentimeut  of  truth  !  Always  the 
inward  feeler,  never  the  deep  thiuker  j  never  the  dis- 
covemr,  the  testing  uufolder  of  truth  so  quickly  seen, 
80  quickly  known,  so  quickly  loved,  and  quickly 
grasped.  ,  .  .  Perpetual  soarer,  a  seer ;  idealiser ;  beau- 
tifier ;  —  that  gives  a  shape  and  form  to  all  his  ideas ! 
Ever  the  half-iutoxicated  poet,  seeing  only  what  he 
will  see;  —  not  the  sorrowfully  languishtDg;  not  the 
sternly  crushing ;  but  the  lofty,  noble,  powerful  1  Who 
with  *  thirst  for  the  sun  *  {Sonnendurst),  hovers  to  and 
fro  in  the  regions  of  air,  strives  aloft,  and  again  — 
sinks  not  to  earth  S  but  throws  himself  headlong  to 
earth,  bather  in  the  floods  of  the  *  Rock-stream '  {FeU 
senstromX  and  cradles  himself  ^  in  the  thunder  of  the 
echoing  rocks  around  *  (im  Domur  der  kaUerulen  Fcl- 
sen  umhir).  His  glance  —  not  the  fire-glance  of  the 
eagle.  His  brow  and  nose  —  not  the  courage  of  the 
lion.  His  breast  —  not  the  ste^id fastness  of  the  steed 
that  neighs  for  battle  I  In  the  whole,  however,  there 
is  much  of  the  tearing  activity  of  tlie  elephant  .  .  , 

"  The  projecting  upper  lip  slightly  dra\\Ti  up  toward 
the  overhanging  nose,  which  is  neither  sharply  cut  nor 
angular,  evinces,  wdth  such  a  chjsiug  of  the  mouth, 
much  taste  and  sensibility ;  while  the  lower  part  of 
the  face  l>espeaks  much  sensuality,  indolence,  and 
thoughtlessness.      The   whole   outline   of   the   profile 
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shows  openness,  honesty,  humanity,  but  at  the  same 
time  a  liability  to  be  led  astray,  and  a  high  degree 
of  that  good-hearted  indiscretion  which  injures  no  one 
but  himself.  The  middle  line  of  the  mouth  bespeaks, 
in  its  repose,  a  downright,  planless,  weak,  good-natured 
disposition;  when  in  motion,  a  tender,  finely  feeling, 
exceedingly  susceptible,  benevolent,  noble  man.  In 
the  arch  of  the  eyelids,  and  in  the  glance  of  the  eyes, 
there  sits  not  Homer,  but  the  deepest,  most  thorough, 
and  most  quick,  feeling,  and  comprehension  of  Homer ; 
not  the  epic,  but  the  lyric,  poet ;  genius,  which  fuses, 
moulds,  creates,  glorifies,  hovers,  transforms  all  into  a 
heroic  form  —  which  deifies  all.  The  half-closed  eye- 
lids, from  such  an  arch,  indicate  the  keenly  sensitive 
poet,  rather  than  the  slowly  labouring  artist,  who 
creates  after  a  plan;  the  whimsical  rather  than  the 
severe.  The  full  face  of  the  youth  is  much  more 
taking  and  attractive  than  the  somewhat  too  loose, 
too  protracted,  half-face;  the  fore-part  of  the  face, 
in  its  slightest  motion,  tells  of  a  highly  sensitive, 
thoughtful,  inventive,  untaught,  inward  goodness,  of 
a  softly  tremulous,  wrong-abhorring  love  of  liberty  — 
an  eager  vivacity.  It  cannot  conceal  from  the  com- 
monest observer  the  slightest  impression  which  it 
receives  for  the  moment,  or  adopts  for  ever.  Every 
object,  which  nearly  concerns  or  interests  him,  drives 
the  blood  into  the  cheeks  and  nose;  where  honour 
is  concerned,  the  most  maidenly  blush  of  shame 
spreads  like  lightning  over  the  deUcately  sensitive  skin. 
"  The  complexion  is  not  the  pale  one  of  all-creating, 
all-consuming  genius;  not  the  wildly  glowing  one  of 
the  contemptuous  destroyer;  not  the  mUk-white  one 
of  the  blond ;  not  the  olive  one  of  the  strong  and 
hardy;  not  the  brownish  one  of  the  slowly  plodding 
peasant;  but  the  white,  the  red,  and  the  violet,  run- 
ning one  into  another,  and  so  expressively,  and  so 
happily,  blended  together  like  the  strength  and  weak- 
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ness  of  the  whole  character,  llie  soul  of  the  whole 
and  of  each  single  feature  is  freedum,  and  elastic 
acti\itj,  which  springs  forth  easily  and  is  as  easily 
repulsed.  The  whole  fore-face,  and  the  way  the  head 
is  canied,  promise  magnanimity  and  upright  cheerful- 
ness. Iiicorriiptihle  sensibility,  dehcacy  of  taste,  purity 
of  mind,  goodness  ami  nobleness  of  soul,  active  power, 
a  feeling  of  strength  and  of  weakness,  shine  out  so 
transpiirently  through  the  whole  face,  that  what  were 
otherwise  a  lively  self-eoniplaceney  dissolves  itself  into 
a  noble  modesty ;  and  most  artlessly  and  uuconstrain- 
edly  the  natural  pride  and  vanity  of  youth  melt  wnth 
the  loveliness  of  twihght  into  the  eiisy  majesty  of  the 
wholt!  man.  The  wldtish  liair,  the  length  and  awk- 
wardness of  form,  the  suftnesa  and  lightness  of  step, 
the  liesitating  gait,  the  tlatness  of  the  breast,  the  fair, 
unfurrowed  brow,  and  various  other  features,  spread 
over  the  whole  man  a  certain  feminine  air,  by  which 
the  inward  quickness  of  action  is  moderated,  and  every 
intentional  otience  and  every  meanness  made  for  ever 
impcjssible  to  the  heart ;  but  at  the  same  time  clearly 
evincing  tliat  the  spirited  and  tiery  poet,  with  all  his 
unatToctL'd  tldrst  fur  freedom  and  for  emancipatioci, 
is  neither  destined  tn  he  a  man  vi  business,  thoroughly 
persistent,  who  steadily  and  resolutely  cames  out  his 
plans,  or  to  become  immortal  in  tlie  bloody  strife. 
And  now,  in  conclusion,  I  remark,  for  the  (irst  time, 
that  I  have  as  j'et  said  nothing  of  tlie  most  striking 
trait,  —  the  noble  simplicity,  free  from  all  affectation! 
Nothing  of  his  childlike  openness  of  heart  I  Nothing 
of  the  entire  unconsciousness  of  his  outward  nobility ! 
Nothing  of  the  inexpressible  iKmhiymmk  with  which  he 
accepts  and  bears  reproaches  or  warnings,  nay,  even 
accusations  and  wrongful  charges. 

**  But  who  can  find  an  end,  who  will  undertake  to 
tell  all  that  he  sees  or  feels  in  a  good  man.  in  whom 
there  is  so  much  pure  humanity  ? 
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"DESCRIPTION   OF   THE  ELDER  STOLBEKG. 


"What  I  have  said  of  the  younger  brother — how 
much  of  it  may  be  said  also  of  the  elder !  The  princi- 
pal thing  I  have  to  remark  is  the  following : 

"  Thia  figure  and  this  character  are  mure  compact 
aud  less  diffuse  than  the  former.  There  all  was  Im^ge^ 
or  flatter ;  here  all  is  shorter,  broader,  moi-e  arched,  and 
rounded :  there  all  was  vague ;  here  everything  is  mons 
precise  and  sharply  detiued.  So  the  brow ;  so  the  none; 
90  the  breast :  more  compressed,  more  active,  less  dif- 
fuse, more  of  concentrated  life  and  power  1  For  the 
rest,  the  same  amiableness  and  bonhammie  !  Not  that 
striking  openness,  rather  more  of  reserve,  but  in  prin- 
ciple, or  rather  in  deed,  the  same  honourable  tone. 
The  same  invincible  abhorrence  of  injustice  and  base- 
ness ;  the  same  irrecoucilable  hatred  of  all  that  is 
called  cunning  and  trickery;  the  same  unyielding 
opposition  to  tyranny  and  despotism ;  the  same  pupe, 
incorruptible  sensibility  to  all  that  is  noble  and  great 
and  good  ;  the  same  need  of  friendship  and  of  freedom ; 
the  same  seasitivenesa  and  noble  thirst  for  glory ;  the 
same  catholicity  of  heart  for  all  good,  wise,  sincere, 
and  energetic  men,  renowned  or  unrenowned,  known 
or  misunder stood,  - —  and  the  same  light-hearted  inctm- 
siderateness.  No  I  not  exactly  the  same.  The  face 
is  sharper,  more  contracted,  firmer;  has  more  inward, 
self-developing  capacity  for  business  and  practical 
counsels ;  more  of  enterprising  spirit  —  which  is 
shown  especially  by  the  strongly  prominent  and 
fully  rounded  bones  of  the  eye-sockets.  Not  the 
all-blen*iiug,  rich,  pare,  lofty  poet's  feeling — not  the 
ease  and  rapidity  of  the  productive  power  which 
marks  the  other  —  but  yet  he  is,  and  that  in  pro- 
founder  depths,  vivacious,  upright,  ardent.  Not  the 
airy  genius  of  light  floating  away  in  the  morning  red 
of  heaven,  and  fashioning  huge  shapes  therein  —  but 
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more  of  inward  power,  though  perhaps  leas  of  expres- 
siool  more  powerful  and  terrible  —  lees  of  elegance 
and  finish ;  thoui^'h  his  pencil,  nevertheless,  wants 
neither  colouring  nor  enchantmenL  More  wit  and 
riotous  hiiinour;  droll  satire;  brow,  nose,  look ^ — all 
80  downward,  so  overhanging  —  decidedly  what  it 
should  be  for  original  aud  all-enlivening  wit,  which 
does  not  gather  from  without,  but  brings  forth  from 
within.  Above  alU  in  this  character  every  trait  more 
prominent,  more  angular,  more  aggressive,  more  storm- 
ing! No  passive  dulness,  no  relaxation,  except  in  the 
sunken  eyes,  where,  as  well  as  in  the  brow  and  nose, 
pleasure  evidently  sits.  In  all  besides  —  and  even  in 
this  very  brow,  this  concentration  of  all  —  in  this  look 
indeed^  there  is  an  uninistakable  expression  of  natu- 
ral, unacquired  greatness;  strength,  impetuosity  of 
manhness :  constancy,  simplicity,  precision ! " 

After  having  in  Darmstadt  conceded  to  Merck  the 
justice  of  his  opinions,  and  allowed  him  to  triumph, 
in  his  having  predicted  my  speedy  sepai-ation  from 
these  gay  eompauiuns,  I  found  myself  again  in  Frank- 
fort, well  received  liy  every  one,  including  my  father; 
although  the  latter  could  not  cuneeal  Ms  disappoint- 
ment that  I  had  not  descended  by  the  pass  to  Airolo, 
and  announced  to  him  from  Milan  my  arrival  in  Italy* 
All  this  was  expressed  by  his  silence  rather  than  by 
his  words ;  but  above  all  he  did  not  show  the  slightest 
sympathy  with  those  wild  i*ock8,  those  lakes  of  mist 
and  dragon's  nests. 

At  last.,  however,  by  an  incidental  remark,  by  no 
means  intended  for  a  reproach,  he  gave  me  to  under- 
stand how  little  all  such  sights  were  worth :  he  who 
has  not  seen  Naples,  he  observed,  has  hved  to  no  end. 

On  my  return  I  did  not,  I  could  not,  avoid  seeing 
Lilli :  the  pcjsition  we  maintained  toward  each  other 
was  tender  and  considerate.     I  was  informed  that  they 
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had  fully  convinced  her,  in  mj  absence,  that  she  must 
break  off  her  intimacy  with  me,  and  that  this  was  the 
more  necessary,  and  indeed  more  practicable,  since, 
by  my  joximey  and  voluntary  absence,  I  had  given  a 
sufficiently  clear  intimation  of  my  own  intentions. 
Nevertheless,  the  same  localities  in  town  and  country, 
the  same  friends,  confidentiaUy  acquainted  with  all 
the  past,  could  scarcely  be  seen  without  emotion  by 
either  of  us  —  still  and  for  ever  lovers,  although  drawn 
apart  in  a  mysterious  way.  It  was  an  accursed  state, 
which  in  a  certain  sense  resembled  Hades,  or  the 
meeting  of  the  happy  with  the  unhappy  dead. 

There  were  moments  when  departed  days  seemed 
to  revive,  but  instantly  vanished  again,  Uke  ghosta 

Some  kind  people  had  told  me  in  confidence,  that 
Lilli,  when  all  the  obstacles  to  our  union  were  laid 
before  her,  had  declared,  that  for  my  love  she  was 
ready  to  renounce  all  present  ties  and  advantages,  and 
to  go  with  me  to  America.  America  was  then  perhaps, 
still  more  than  now,  the  Eldorado  of  all  who  found 
themselves  crossed  in  the  wishes  of  the  moment. 

But  the  very  thing  which  should  have  animated  my 
hopes  depressed  them  only  the  more.  My  handsome 
paternal  house,  only  a  few  hundred  steps  from  hers, 
offered  certainly  a  more  tolerable  and  more  attractive 
habitation  than  an  uncertain  and  remote  locahty  be- 
yond the  ocean ;  still  I  do  not  deny,  that  in  her  pres- 
ence all  hopes,  all  wishes,  sprang  to  life  again,  and 
irresolution  was  stirring  within  me. 

True,  my  sister's  injunctions  were  very  peremptory 
and  precise:  not  only  had  she,  with  all  the  shrewd 
penetration  of  which  she  was  mistress,  explained  the 
situation  of  things  to  me,  but  she  had  also,  with  pain- 
fully cogent  letters,  harped  upon  the  same  text  still 
more  powerfully.  "It  were  very  well,"  said  she,  "if 
you  could  not  help  it :  then  you  would  have  to  put  up 
with  it ;  such  things  one  must  suffer  but  not  chooseJ* 
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Some  montlis  ptissed  away  in  this  most  ons^rable  of 
all  cooditioiis ;  every  circimistance  bad  conspired  against 
the  imioD ;  in  her  alorie  I  felt,  I  knew,  lay  the  power 
which  could  have  overcome  every  difficulty. 

Both  lovers,  conscious  of  their  position,  avoided  all 
solitary  interviews;  but,  in  company,  they  could  not 
help  meeting  id  the  usual  formal  way.  It  was  now 
that  I  had  to  undergo  the  hardest  trial,  as  ever>'  noble 
and  feeling  soul  wUl  acknowledge,  when  1  shall  have 
explained  iiiyself  mure  fully. 

It  is  generally  allowed,  that  in  a  new  acquaintance, 
in  the  formation  of  a  new  attachment,  the  lover  gladly 
draws  a  veil  over  the  past.  Growing  affection  troubles 
itself  al)out  no  antecedents ;  and  as  it  springs  up  like 
genius,  uith  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  it  knows  nothing 
either  of  past  or  tutura  It  is  true,  my  closer  intimacy 
with  Lilh  had  begun  by  her  telling  me  the  story  of 
her  early  youth :  liow,  from  a  child  up,  she  had  excited 
in  many  both  a  Uking  imJ  devotion  to  herself »  es- 
pecially in  strangers  visitiug  lier  father*s  gay  and  hvely 
house,  and  how  she  had  found  her  pleasure  in  all  tins, 
though  it  had  been  attended  with  no  further  conse- 
quences, and  had  led  to  no  jiermanent  tie. 

True,  lovers  consider  all  they  have  felt  before  only 
as  preparation  for  their  present  bliss,  only  as  the 
foundation  on  which  the  structure  of  their  fiiture  life 
is  to  be  reared.  Past  attachments  seem  like  spectres 
of  the  night,  which  gUde  away  before  the  break  of 
day. 

But  what  occurred  I  The  fair  came  on,  and  with  it 
appeared  the  whole  swarm  of  those  spectres  in  their 
reahty :  all  the  mercantile  friends  of  the  eminent  house 
came  one  by  one ;  and  it  was  soon  manifest,  that  not 
a  man  among  them  was  willing  or  able  wholly  to  give 
up  a  certain  claim  to  the  lovely  daughter.  Tlie  younger 
ones,  without  being  obtrusive,  still  seemed  to  claim 
the  rights  of  familiar  friends ;  the  middle-aged,  with  a 
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certain  obliging  dignity,  like  those  who  seek  to  make 
themselves  beloved,  and  who,  in  all  probability,  might 
come  forward  with  higher  claims.  There  were  fine 
men  among  them,  with  the  additional  recommendation 
of  a  substantial  fortune. 

The  older  gentlemen,  with  their  uncle's  ways  and 
manners,  were  altogether  intolerable:  they  could  not 
bridle  their  hands,  and,  in  the  midst  of  their  disagree- 
able twaddle,  would  demand  a  kiss,  for  which  the 
cheek  was  not  refused.  It  was  so  natural  to  her, 
gracefully  to  satisfy  every  ona  The  conversation, 
too,  excited  many  a  painful  remembrance.  Allusion 
was  constantly  made  to  pleasure-parties  by  water  and 
by  land,  to  perils  of  all  kinds  with  their  happy  escapes, 
to  balls  and  evening  promenades,  to  the  amusement 
afforded  by  ridiculous  wooers,  and  to  whatever  could 
excite  an  uncomfortable  jealousy  in  the  heart  of  an 
inconsolable  lover,  who  had,  as  it  were,^  for  a  long 
time  drawn  to  himself  the  sum  of  so  many  years. 
But  amid  all  this  crowd  and  gaiety,  she  did  not  push 
aside  her  friend;  and,  when  she  turned  to  him,  she 
contrived,  in  a  few  words,  to  express  all  the  ten- 
derness which  seemed  allowable  to  their  present 
position. 

But  let  us  turn  from  this  torture,  of  which  the 
memory  even  is  almost  intolerable,  to  poesy,  which 
afforded,  at  least,  an  intellectual  and  heartfelt  allevia- 
tion of  my  sufferings. 

"  Lilli's  Menagerie  "  belongs  somewhere  to  thi^  period : 
I  do  not  adduce  thQ  poem  here,  because  it  does  not 
reveal  the  softer  sentiment,  but  seeks  only,  with  genial 
earnestness,  to  exaggerate  the  disagreeable,  and,  by 
comical  and  provoking  images,  to  change  renunciation 
into  despair. 

The  following  song  expresses  rather  the  sweeter 
side  of  that  misery,  and  on  that  account  i9  b^re  in- 
serted : 
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O  sweet  roseB,  ye  are  going  1 

For  my  love  ye  did  not  grow ; 
For  a  sad  heart  ye  were  blowing, 

Which  did  ho|>e  no  longer  know. 

Of  those  days  T  think  with  weeping, 

When  I,  angelt  citmg  to  thee, 
To  my  garden  went  ont,  j>eepiug 

Early,  iirst  small  budu  to  see. 

Every  fruit  and  every  flower 

Still  was  laying  at  thy  feet ; 
Hope  not  yet  liad  lost  all  power, 

At  thy  sight  in  me  did  beat. 

O  sweet  roses,  ye  are  going  I 

For  my  love  ye  did  not  grow  ; 
For  a  flad  lieart  ye  were  blowing, 

Which  did  hope  no  longer  know. 

-^  Editor* i  Version. 

The  opera  of  "  Erwin  and  Elvira  "  was  suggested  by 
the  pretty  httle  romaunt  or  ballad  iiitroduccjd  by  Gold- 
smith in  his  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  which  had  given 
us  so  much  pleasure  in  our  happiest  days,  when  we 
never  dreamed  that  a  similar  fate  awaited  us. 

I  have  already  intrmiuced  some  of  the  poetical  pro- 
ductioos  of  this  epoch,  and  I  only  wish  they  had  all 
been  preserved.  A  never-failing  excitement  in  the 
happy  season  of  love,  heightened  by  the  beginning  of 
care,  gave  birth  to  songs,  which,  thrfiughout,  expressed  no 
overstrained  emotion,  but  always  the  sincere  feeling 
of  the  moment.  From  social  songs  fur  festivals,  down 
to  the  most  trifling  of  presentation-verses,  all  was 
living  and  real,  antl  w^hat  a  refined  company  had 
sympathised  in;  hrst  glad,  then  sorrowful,  tilU  finally, 
there  was  no  height  of  bliss,  no  depth  of  woe,  U^  which 
a  strain  was  not  devoted. 

All  these  internal  feelings  and  outward  doings,  so 
far  as  they  were  likely  to  vex  and  pain  my  father, 
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were,  by  my  mother's  bustling  pradence,  skilfully  kept 
from  him.  Although  his  hope  of  seeing  me  lead  into 
his  house  that  first  one  (who  had  so  fully  realised  his 
ideas  of  a  daughter-in-law)  had  died  away,  still  this 
'*  state-lady/'  as  he  used  to  call  her  in  his  confidential 
conversations  with  his  wife,  would  never  suit  him. 

Nevertheless,  he  let  matters  take  their  course,  and 
diUgently  occupied  himself  with  his  little  Chancery. 
The  young  juristic  friend,  as  well  as  the  dexterous 
amanuensis,  gained  continually  more  and  more  of  influ- 
ence under  his  firm  hand.  As  the  absentee  was  now 
no  longer  missed  there,  they  let  me  take  my  own  way, 
and  sought  to  establish  themselves  firmly  upon  a 
ground  on  which  I  was  not  destined  to  thrive. 

Fortunately,  my  own  tendencies  corresponded  with 
the  sentiments  and  wishes  of  my  father.  He  had  so 
great  an  idea  of  my  poetic  talents,  and  felt  so  personal 
a  pleasure  in  the  applause  which  my  earhest  efi'orts 
had  obtained,  that  he  often  talked  to  me  on  the  sub- 
ject of  new  and  further  attempts.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  did  not  venture  to  communicate  to  him  any  of  these 
social  effusions  and  poems  of  passion. 

As,  in  "  Gotz  von  Berlichingen,'*  I  had,  in  my  own 
way,  mirrored  forth  the  image  of  an  important  epoch 
of  the  world,  I  now  again  carefully  looked  round  for 
another  crisis  in  political  history  of  similar  interest. 
Accordingly,  the  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands  attracted 
my  attention.  In  Gotz  I  had  depicted  a  man  of  parts 
and  energy,  sinking  under  the  delusion,  that  in  times 
of  anarchy,  ability,  and  honesty  of  purpose,  must  have 
their  weight  and  influence.  The  design  of  Egmont 
was  to  show  that  the  most  firmly  established  institu- 
tions cannot  maintain  themselves  against  a  powerful 
and  shrewdly  calculating  despotism.  I  had  talked  so 
earnestly  with  my  father  about  what  the  play  ought 
to  be,  and  what  I  wanted  to  do,  that  it  inspired  him 
with  an  invincible  desire  to  see  the  plan  which  I  had 
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already  worked  out  in  my  head,  fairly  set  down  on 
paper,  in  order  to  its  being  printed  and  admired. 

In  earlier  times,  while  I  still  hoped  to  gain  Lilli's 
hand,  I  had  applied  myself  with  the  utmost  diHgence 
to  the  study  and  practice  of  legal  business ;  but  now 
I  sought  to  fill  the  fearful  gulf  which  separated  me 
from  her,  with  occupations  of  more  intellect  and  soul. 
I  therefore  set  to  work  in  earnest  with  the  composi- 
tion of  "  Egmont"  Unlike  the  first,  "  Gotz  von  Ber- 
lichingen,"  however,  it  was  not  written  in  succession 
and  in  order;  but,  immediately  after  the  first  intro- 
duction, I  went  at  once  to  the  main  scenes,  without 
troubling  myself  about  the  various  connecting  links.  I 
made  rapid  progress,  because  my  father,  knowing  my 
fitful  way  of  working,  spurred  me  on  (literally  and 
without  exaggeration)  day  and  night,  and  seemed  to 
believe  that  the  plan,  so  easily  conceived,  might  as 
easily  be  executed. 
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And  so  I  got  on  rapidly  with  my  *'  Egmont ; "  and, 
while  I  found  in  this  some  alleviation  of  my  woimded 
passion,  the  society  of  a  clever  artist  also  helped  me 
through  many  wearisome  hours.  And  thus^  as  had 
often  before  been  the  case,  a  vague  desire  of  practical 
improvement  brought  me  a  secret  peace  of  mind  at 
a  time  when  it  could  scarcely  be  hoped  for. 

John  Melchior  Kraus,  who  had  been  born  at  Frank- 
fort, but  educated  in  Paris,  having  just  returned  from  a 
short  tour  to  the  north  of  Germany,  paid  me  a  visit; 
and  I  immediately  felt  an  impulse  and  a  need  to  attach 
myself  to  him.  He  was  a  cheerful,  merry  fellow,  whose 
light,  joyous  disposition  had  found  its  right  sphere  in 
Paris. 

At  that  time  Paris  promised  a  pleasant  welcome  for 
Germans :  Philip  Hackert  was  residing  there  in  credit 
and  opulence ;  the  true  German  style  in  which,  both  in 
oil  and  water-colours,  he  faithfully  executed  land- 
scapes after  nature,  met  with  great  favour,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  formal  "  mannerism  "  into  which  the 
French  had  fallen.  Wille,  in  high  esteem  as  a  copper- 
plate engraver,  supported  and  made  German  excellence 
more  widely  known.  Grimm,  already  an  artist  of  some 
influence,  rejoiced  to  help  his  countrymen.  Pleasant 
excursions,  in  order  to  take  original  sketches  from 
nature,  were  constantly  undertaken,  in  which  much  of 
undoubted  excellence  was  either  executed  or  designed. 

Boucher  and  Watteau,  both  of  them  artists  bom, 
whose  works,  though  fluttering  in  the  style  and  spirit 
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6f  the  time,  were  always  highly  respectable,  were  favour- 
ably inclined  to  the  uew  school,  and  even  took  an 
active  part  in  their  ejccumoos,  though  only  for  the 
sake  of  amusement  and  experiment.  Greuze,  living 
quietly  by  himself  in  his  family  circle,  and  fond  of 
representing  such  domestic  scenes,  seemed  dehghted 
with  his  own  works,  held  an  honoured  and  easy  penciL 

All  these  several  styles  our  townsman  Kraus  was 
able  to  take  up  and  blend  with  his  own  particular 
talent ;  he  formed  himself  in  school  after  school,  and 
was  skUful  in  his  portrait-Uke  deHneationa  of  family 
and  friendly  gatherings;  equally  happy  was  he  in  his 
landscape  sketches,  which  cordially  commended  them- 
aelves  to  the  eye  by  their  clear  outlines,  massive 
shadows,  and  agreeable  colouring.  The  inward  sense 
was  satisfied  by  a  certain  naive  truth,  while  the  admirer 
of  artistic  skill  was  especially  pleased  wth  the  tact  by 
which  he  arranged  and  grouped  into  a  picture  what  he 
had  copied  singly  from  natm^j. 

He  was  a  moi^t  agreeable  companion;  a  cheerful 
equanimity  never  faded  him  ;  obliging  without  obse- 
quiousuess,  reserved  without  pride ;  he  was  everywhere 
at  hume,  everywhere  beloved,  the  most  active,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  most  manageable,  of  all  mortals. 
With  such  talents,  and  of  such  a  disposition,  he  soon 
won  the  favour  of  the  higher  circles ;  but  he  was  espe- 
cially well  received  at  the  castle  of  the  Baron  von 
Stein,  at  Na.ssau  on  the  Lahn,  whose  accomplished  and 
lovely  daughter  he  assisted  in  her  artistic  studies,  and 
in  many  ways  enUvened  the  whole  circle. 

Upon  the  marriage  of  this  excellent  lady  to  the 
Count  von  Werther,  the  newly  wedded  couple  took 
the  artist  with  them  to  Thuringia,  where  the  count 
possessed  a  large  estate ;  and  thus  he  got  to  Weimar, 
His  acquaintance  was  immediately  sought,  his  talents 
were  appreciated  —  and  a  wish  expressed  that  he  would 
fix  his  permanent  abode  there. 
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Obligmg  as  he  was  to  everybody,  upon  his  return  at 
this  time  to  Frankfort,  he  stimulated  my  love  of  art, 
which  had  been  contented  with  merely  collecting,  and 
to  making  practical  essays.  The  neighbourhood  of  the 
artist  is  indispensable  to  the  dilettante,  for  the  latter 
sees  all  that  ia  wanting  in  himself  supplied  by  the 
former :  the  wishes  of  the  amateur  are  fulfilled  in  the 
artist. 

By  a  certain  natural  talent,  assisted  by  practice,  I 
succeeded  pretty  well  in  an  outline,  and  I  could  give 
the  shape  of  all  that  I  saw  before  me  in  nature ;  but  I 
wanted  the  peculiar  plastic  power,  the  skilful  industry, 
which  lends  a  body  to  the  outline  by  well-graduated 
light  and  shade.  My  copies  were  rather  remote  sug- 
gestions of  the  real  form,  and  my  figures  like  those 
light,  airy  beings  in  t)ante's  "  Purgatory,"  which,  cast- 
ing no  shadow  themselves,  fleA  affrighted  at  the  shad- 
ows of  actual  bodies. 

Lavater's  fishing  for  physiognomical  treasures  —  for 
so  we  may  well  designate  the  importunate  urgency 
with  which  he  called  upon  all  men,  not  only  to  oteerve 
physiognomies,  but  also  practically  to  make,  be  it  artis- 
tic or  most  bungling,  attempts  at  copying  faces  —  led 
me  into  the  habit  of  taking  the  portraits  of  all  my 
friends  on  gray  paper,  with  black  and  white  chalk. 
The  Ukeness  was  not  to  be  mistaken,  but  it  required 
the  hand  of  my  artistic  friend  to  make  them  stand  out 
from  the  dark  background. 

In  turning  over  and  looking  through  the  rich  port- 
folio of  drawings  which  the  good  Kraus  had  taken 
during  his  travels,  we  had  most  pleasant  talk  together 
when  he  came  to  the  sketches  of  scenes  and  persons  in 
and  about  Weimar.  On  such  paintings  I,  too,  was  glad 
to  dwell ;  and  you  may  imagine  that  it  must  have  been 
flattering  to  the  young  man,  to  see  in  so  many  pictures 
only  the  text  which  was  to  lead  to  a  circumstantially 
repeated  exclamation,  they  would  be  glad  to  see  him 
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there!  With  much  grace  he  would  imitate  the  dif- 
ferent persons  whose  portraits  he  had  taken,  and  im- 
personate the  greetings  and  invitations  he  had  received. 
One  veiy  successful  oil-painting  represented  the  chapel- 
master,  Wolf,  at  the  piano,  with  his  wife  behind  him 
preparing  to  sing ;  and  this  gave  the  artist  opportunity 
to  assure  me,  in  earnest  terms,  of  the  warm  welcome 
this  worthy  pair  would  give  me.  Among  his  sketches 
were  several  of  the  wood  and  moimtain  scenery  around 
BiirgeL  Here  an  honest  forester,  more,  perhaps,  to 
please  his  pretty  daughters  than  himself,  had,  by  meana 
of  bridges,  railings,  and  mossy  paths,  opened  pleasant 
and  sociable  walks  through  the  rough  masses  of  rocks, 
thickets,  and  plantations.  In  one  of  these  beautiful 
promenades  he  had  painted  tlie  fair  damsels  in  white 
dresses,  and  not  without^their  attendant  cavaliers.  In 
one  of  these  you  immediately  recognised  Bertuch, 
whose  serious  designs  upon  the  oldest  daughter  were 
openly  avowed ;  and  Kraus  was  not  offended  if  you 
ventured  to  refer  a  second  youth  to  himself,  and 
guessed  his  growing  attachment  to  the  sister* 
I  Bertuch,  as  the  pupil  of  Wielaod,  had  so  distin- 
guished himself  in  science  and  in  business,  that,  already 
appointed  private  secretary  of  the  duke,  he  had  the 
best  possible  prospects  before  him.  From  him  we 
passed  to  Wieland,  and  t-alked  at  length  of  his  rectitude 
and  cheerfulness  and  kindly  disposition ;  his  fine  liter- 
ary and  poetical  designs  were  dwelt  upon,  and  allusions 
were  made  to  the  influence  of  the  Merkur  through- 
out Germany :  many  other  names  of  literary,  political, 
or  social  distinction  were  also  mentioned,  and,  among 
them,  Mus^eus,  Kirms,  Berendis,  and  Ludecus,  Of 
women,  the  wife  of  Wolf,  and  a  widow  Kotzebue  with 
a  lovely  daughter  and  a  bright  boy,  were,  among  many 
others,  characterised  and  extolled.  Everything  seemed 
to  point  to  a  fresh  aijd  active  life  of  literature  and  art. 
And  so,  by  degrees,  was  exliibited  the  element  which, 
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on  his  return,  the  young  duke  was  to  fashion.  His 
mother  and  guardian  had  prepared  this  state  of  things; 
while,  as  regarded  the  introduction  of  more  important 
measures,  all  that,  in  accordance  with  the  duty  of  such 
pro\i8ional  governments,  was  left  to  the  judgment  aad 
decision  of  the  future  sovereign.  The  sad  ruin  caused 
by  the  burning  of  the  palace  was  already  looked  upon 
as  furnishing  occasion  for  new  improvements.  The 
mines  at  II  me  nan,  which  had  stop|ied  working,  but 
which,  it  was  asserted,  might  again  be  made  profitable 
by  going  to  the  great  expense  of  repairing  the  deep 
shaft ;  the  academy  at  Jena,  which  was  somewhat  bo- 
hind  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  was  consequently  threat- 
ened with  the  loss  of  some  of  its  most  able  teachers; 
and  many  other  matters,  —  roused  a  noble  commoo 
interest.  Already  were  looks  cajst  aroimd  for  persons, 
who,  in  the  upward  struggle  of  Germany,  might  be 
qualified  to  further  such  various  designs  for  good ;  and 
the  prospect  seemed  aa  fresh  as  the  vivacity  and  energy 
of  youth  could  desire.  And  if  it  seemed  sad  to  bring 
a  young  princess,  not  to  a  home  of  a  suitable  princely 
dignity,  but  to  a  very  on li nary  dwelling  built  for  quite 
a  difterent  object,  still  such  beautifully  situated  and 
well  contrived  cfniii  try -houses  as  Ettenburg,  Belvedere, 
and  other  delightful  pleasure-seats,  gave  enjoyment  for 
the  present,  and  also  a  hope  that  the  life  of  naturo 
thus  rendered  necessary  might  lead  to  profitable  and 
agreeable  occupations. 

In  the  course  of  this  biography  we  have  circum0ta]i- 
tially  exhibited  the  child,  the  boy,  the  youth*  seeking 
by  different  ways  to  approach  to  the  Suprasensibte, 
first  looking  with  strong  inclioation  to  a  religion  of 
nature,  then  clinging  with  love  to  a  [>ositive  one»  and, 
finally,  concentrating  himself  in  the  trial  of  his  own 
powers,  and  joyfully  giving  himself  up  to  the  general 
faith.  Whilst  he  wandered  to  and  fro  space  which 
lay  intermediate  between  the  sensible  and  suprasen- 
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aible  regions,  seeking  and  looking  about  him,  much 
came  in  his  way  which  did  not  appear  to  belong  to 
either ;  and  he  seemed  to  see,  more  and  more  distinctly, 
that  it  is  better  to  avoid  all  thought  of  the  immense 
atjd  incomprehensible. 

He  thought  he  could  detect  in  nature  —  both  ani- 
mate and  inanimate,  with  soul  or  without  soul  — 
something  which  manifests  itself  only  in  contmdio- 
tions,  and  which,  therefore,  could  not  be  comprehended 
under  any  idea,  still  less  under  one  word.  It  was  not 
godlike,  for  it  seemed  nareasouable ;  not  human,  for  it 
had  no  understanding ;  nor  devilish,  for  it  was  benefi- 
cent;  nor  angelic,  for  it  often  betrayed  a  malicioua 
pleasure.  It  resembled  chance,  for  it  evolved  no  eon- 
sequences  :  it  was  like  Providence,  for  it  hinted  at 
connection.  All  that  limits  us  it  seemed  to  penetrate ; 
it  seemed  to  sport  at  will  with  the  necessary  elements 
of  our  existence ;  it  contracted  time  and  expanded 
space.  In  the  imfM3Ssible  alone  did  it  appear  to  find 
pleasum,  while  it  rejected  the  possible  with  contempt. 

To  thiii  principle,  which  seemed  to  come  in  between 
all  other  principles  to  separate  them,  and  yet  to  link 
them  together,  I  gave  the  name  of  Demoniac,  after  the 
example  of  the  ancients,  and  of  those  who,  at  any  rate, 
had  perceptions  of  the  same  kind.  I  tried  to  screen 
myself  from  this  fearful  principle,  by  taking  refuge,  ac- 
cording to  my  usual  habits,  in  an  imaginaiT  creation. 

Among  the  parts  of  history  which  I  had  particu- 
larly studied  with  some  care  were  the  events  which 
have  made  the  United  Netherlands  ao  famous,  1  bad 
diligently  examined  the  original  sources,  and  had  en- 
deavoured as  far  as  possible  to  get  my  facta  at  first 
hand,  and  to  bring  the  whole  period  vividly  before  my 
mind's  eye.  The  situations  it  presented  appeared  to 
me  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  dramatic ;  while  for  a 
principal  figure,  around  whom  the  others  might  be 
grouped   with   the   happiest   effect,  there  was   Count 
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E^mont,  whose  greatness  as  a  man  and  a  hero  wu 
most  captivating. 

But  for  my  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  convert  him 
into  a  character  marked  by  such  peculiarities  as  would 
grace  a  youth  better  than  a  man  in  years,  and  an 
unmarried  man  better  than  the  father  of  a  fanuly ;  and 
one  independent  rather  than  one  who,  however  freely 
disposed,  is  nevertheless  restrained  by  the  various  rela- 
tions of  life. 

Having  thus,  in  my  conception  of  Egmont's  charac- 
ter, made  him  youthful,  and  set  him  free  from  all 
domestic  restraints,  I  ascribed  to  him  unlimited  enjoy- 
ment of  hfe  and  its  pleasures,  boundless  self-reliance,  a 
gift  of  drawing  all  men  to  himself,  and  consequently 
also  of  winning  the  favour  of  the  people,  and  which, 
while  it  inspired  a  princess  with  a  silent,  and  a  young 
child  of  nature  with  an  avowed,  passion,  won  for  him 
the  sympathy  of  a  shrewd  statesman,  and  even  the 
loving  admiration  of  the  son  of  his  great  adversary. 

The  personal  courage  which  distinguishes  the  hero 
is  the  foundation  upon  which  his  whole  character  rests, 
the  ground  and  soil  from  which  it  sprung.  He  knows 
no  danger,  and  willingly  is  blind  to  the  greatest  when 
it  is  close  at  hand.  Surrounded  by  enemies,  we  may 
at  any  rate  cut  our  way  through  them :  the  meshes  of 
state  policy  are  harder  to  break  through.  The  demoni- 
acal element,  which  is  in  play  on  both  sides,  and  in 
conflict  with  which  the  lovely  falls  while  the  hated 
triumphs ;  and  above  all  the  prospect  that  out  of  this 
conflict  will  spring  a  third  element  which  will  answer 
to  the  wishes  of  all  men,  —  this  perhaps  is  what  has 
gained  for  the  piece  (not  indeed  immediately  on  its  first 
appearance,  but  later,  and  at  the  right  time)  the  favour 
which  it  now  enjoys.  Here,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of 
many  beloved  readers,  I  will  anticipate  myself,  and,  as 
I  know  not  whether  I  shall  soon  have  another  oppor- 
tunity, will  express  a  conviction  which,  however,  I  did 
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not  form  till  a  considerable  period  subBequent  to  that 
of  which  I  am  now  writing. 

Although  this  demoniacal  element  can  manifest 
itself  io  all  corporeal  and  incorporeal  things,  and  even 
expresses  itseK  most  distinctly  in  animals,  yet  with 
man  especially  has  it  a  ma?t  wonderful  connection, 
forming  in  him  a  power,  which,  if  it  be  not  opposed  to 
the  moral  order  of  the  world,  nevertheless  does  often 
ao  cross  it  that  one  may  be  regarded  as  the  warp  and 
the  other  as  the  woof. 

For  the  phenomena  which  it  gives  rise  to,  there  are 
innumerable  names ;  for  all  philosophies  and  religions 
have  tried  in  prose  and  poetry  to  solve  this  enigma, 
and  to  read  once  for  all  the  riddle,  an  employment 
which  they  are  welcome  to  continue. 

But  the  most  fearful  manifestation  of  the  demoniacal 
is  when  it  is  seen  predominating  in  some  indi\idual 
character.  During  my  life  I  have  observed  several 
instances  of  this,  eitber  more  closely  or  remotely. 
Such  persons  are  not  always  the  most  eminent  men, 
either  morally  or  intellectually ;  and  it  is  seldom 
that  they  recommend  themselves  to  our  affections  by 
goodness  of  heart :  a  tremendous  energy  seems  to  be 
seated  in  them ;  and  they  exercise  a  ivonderful  power 
over  all  creatures,  antl  even  over  the  elements;  and, 
indeed,  who  shall  say  how  much  farther  sncb  influence 
may  extend  ?  All  the  moral  powers  combined  are  of 
no  avail  against  them :  in  vain  does  the  more  enlight- 
ened portion  of  mankind  attempt  to  throw  suspicion 
upon  them  as  deceived  if  not  deceivers,  —  the  mass  is 
still  drawn  on  by  them.  Seldom  it  ever  do  the  great 
men  of  an  age  find  their  equals  among  their  contem- 
poraries, and  they  are  to  be  overcome  by  nothing  but 
by  the  universe  itself;  and  it  is  from  observation  of 
this  fact  that  the  strange  hnt  most  striking  proverb 
must  have  risen,  Nemo  amtra  Dcum  nisi  Dens  ipse. 

From  these  lofty  recollections  I  return  to  the  little- 
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ness  of  my  own  life,  for  which  strange  events,  clothed 
at  least  with  a  demoniacal  appearance,  were  in  store. 
From  the  summit  of  Mont  Gotthard  I  had  turned  my 
back  upon  Italy,  and  returned  home ;  because  I  could 
not  make  up  my  mind  to  go  to  a  distance  from  lillL 
An  affection  founded  on  the  hope  of  possessing  for  life 
one  dearly  beloved  in  an  intimate  and  cordial  union 
does  not  die  away  all  at  once :  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
nourished  by  a  consideration  of  the  reasonable  desires 
and  honest  hopes  we  are  conscious  of  cherishing. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  that  in  such  cases 
the  maiden  is  much  more  ready  to  restrict  herseU  than 
the  youth.  To  these  beautiful  children,  as  descendants 
of  Pandora,  is  granted  the  enviable  gift  to  charm,  at- 
tract, and  (more  through  nature  and  of  half-purpose 
than  through  design  or  of  maUce)  to  gather  admirers 
around  them;  and  thus,  like  the  Magician's  Appren- 
tice, they  are  often  in  danger  of  being  frightened  by 
the  crowd  of  their  adorers.  And  then  at  last  a  choice 
must  be  made  from  among  them  all,  one  must  be  ex- 
clusively preferred,  one  must  carry  off  the  bride. 

And  how  often  does  accident  determine  the  choice, 
and  sway  the  mind  of  her  who  has  to  make  the  selec- 
tion I  I  had  renounced  LilH  from  conviction,  but  love 
made  me  suspect  my  own  reason.  lilli  had  taken 
leave  of  me  with  the  same  feelings ;  and  I  had  set  out 
on  a  beautiful  tour  in  order  to  distract  my  mind,  bat 
it  had  produced  the  opposite  effect. 

As  long  as  I  was  absent,  I  believed  in  the  separa- 
tion, but  did  not  believe  in  the  renunciation.  Hecol- 
lections,  hopes,  and  wishes  all  had  free  play.  Now  I 
came  back ;  and  as  the  reunion  of  those  whose  happy 
love  is  unopposed  is  a  heaven,  so  the  meting  again  of 
two  lovers  who  are  kept  apart  by  cold  calculations 
of  reason  is  an  intolerable  purgatory,  a  forecourt  of 
helL  When  I  again  entered  the  circle  in  which  lilli 
still  moved,  all  the  dissonances  which  tended  to  op- 
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pose  our  union  seemed  to  have  gained  double  force: 
when  I  stotid  onc€  more  before  her,  the  conviction  that 
she  was  lost  to  me  fell  heavy  upon  my  heart. 

Accordingly  I  resolved  at  once  on  flight ;  and  under 
this  impression  there  was  nothing  which  I  desir^ 
more  than  that  the  young  dueal  pair  of  Weimar  should 
come  from  Carlsruhe  to  Frankfort,  in  order  that,  com- 
plying with  old  and  new  invitations,  I  might  follow 
them  to  Weimar*  Their  Highnesses  had  always  main- 
tained toward  me  a  gi-acions  and  confidential  manner, 
for  which  I  on  my  part  returned  the  warmest  thanks. 
My  attachment  to  the  duke  from  the  first  moment  I 
saw  Mm ;  my  respect  for  the  princess,  whom  by  repu- 
tation I  had  so  long  known ;  a  desire  to  render  person- 
ally some  friendly  service  to  Wleland,  whose  conduct 
had  been  so  liberal;  and  to  atone  ufw>n  the  spot  for 
my  half-wUful,  half -unintentional,  ini  proprieties, —  were 
motives  enough  to  induce  and  even  to  force  the  assent 
of  a  youth  who  now  had  no  attachment  to  detain  him. 
Moreover,  from  Lilli  I  must  fly,  whether  to  the  south, 
where  my  fathers  enthusiasm  was  daily  depicting  to 
me  a  most  glorious  heaven  of  art  and  nature,  or  to 
the  north,  whither  so  distinguished  a  circle  of  eminent 
men  invited  me. 

The  young  princely  pair  now  reached  Frankfort  on 
their  way  home.  The  suite  of  the  Duke  of  Meiningen 
was  there  at  the  same  time ;  and  by  him,  as  well  as  by 
the  Privy  Counsellor  von  Diirkheim,  who  accompanied 
the  young  prince^  I  was  received  in  the  most  friendly 
manner  possible.  But  now,  to  keep  up  the  fashion  of 
my  youth,  a  strange  incident  was  not  w^anting :  a  little 
misunderstanding  arose  to  throw  me  into  an  incredible 
but  rather  laughable  perplexity. 

Their  Highnesses  of  Weimar  and  Meiningen  were 
living  in  the  same  hotel.  I  received  one  day  an  invi- 
tation to  dinner.  My  mind  was  so  preoccupied  with 
the  court  of  Weimar,  that  I  did  not  think  it  necessary 
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more  particularly  to  inform  myself,  especially  as  I  had 
not  the  presumption  to  imagine  that  any  notice  would 
be  taken  of  me  by  the  Duke  of  Meiningen.  Accord- 
ingly I  go  in  full  dress  to  the  **  Roman  Emperors,"  and, 
maldng  my  way  to  the  apartments  of  the  Weimar 
family,  find  them  empty;  being  informed  that  the 
duke  and  his  suite  are  with  his  Highness  of  Mei- 
ningen, I  betake  myself  thither,  and  am  kindly  re- 
ceived. Supposing  that  this  is  only  a  morning  visit,  or 
that  perhaps  the  two  dukes  are  to  dine  together,  I 
await  the  issua  Suddenly,  however,  the  Weimar  suite 
sets  itself  in  motion ;  and  I,  of  course,  follow :  but,  in- 
stead of  returning  to  their  own  apartments,  they  go 
straight  down-stairs,  and  into  their  chariots;  and  I 
am  left  alone  in  the  street 

Now,  instead  of  inquiring  into  the  matter,  and 
adroitly  and  prudently  seeking  some  solution  of  it,  I, 
with  my  usual  precipitancy,  went  straight  home,  where 
I  found  my  parents  at  supper.  My  father  shook  his 
head,  while  my  mother  made  every  possible  excuse  for 
me.  In  the  evening  she  told  me  in  confidence,  that, 
after  I  had  left  the  table,  my  father  had  said,  that  he 
wondered  very  much  how  I,  generally  acute  enough, 
could  not  see  that  in  that  quarter  they  only  wished  to 
make  a  fool  of  me  and  to  laugh  at  me.  But  this  did 
not  move  me ;  for  meanwhile  I  had  met  with  Herr  von 
Diirkheim,  who,  in  his  mild  way,  brought  me  to  book 
with  sundry  graceful  and  humourous  reproaches.  I 
was  now  awakened  from  my  dream,  and  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  the 
favour  intended  me  contrary  to  my  hope  and  expecta- 
tion, and  to  ask  forgiveness  for  my  blunder. 

After  I  had  on  good  grounds  determined  to  accept 
their  friendly  offers,  the  following  arrangement  was 
made.  A  gentleman  of  the  duke's  suite,  who  had 
stayed  behind  in  Carlsruhe  to  wait  for  a  landau  which 
was  building  in  Strasburg,  was  to  be  by  a  certain  day 
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io  Frankfort ;  and  I  was  to  hold  myself  in  readiness  to 
set  oflF  directly  with  him  for  Weimar.  The  cheering 
and  gracious  farewell  with  wliich  the  young  sovereigns 
took  their  leave  of  me,  the  kind  behaviour  of  the  court- 
iers, made  me  look  forward  most  anxiously  to  this 
journey,  for  which  the  road  seemed  so  pleasantly  to 
imooth  itself. 

But  here,  too,  accidents  came  in  to  complicate  so 
dimple  an  arrangement,  which  through  passionate  im* 
patience  became  still  more  confused,  and  was  almost 
quite  frustrated.  Having  announced  the  day  of  my 
departure,  I  had  taken  leave  of  everybody ;  and  after 
packing  up  in  haste  my  chattels,  not  forgetting  my  uu- 
printed  manuscripts,  I  waited  anxiously  for  the  hour 
which  was  to  bring  the  aforesaid  friend  in  the  new 
landau,  and  to  carry  me  into  a  new  country  and  into 
new  circumstances.  The  hour  passed,  and  the  day 
also ;  and  since,  to  avoid  a  second  leave-taking  and  the 
being  overrun  with  visits,  I  had  given  out  that  I  was 
to  depart  early  in  the  moroing,  I  was  obliged  to  keep 
close  to  the  house,  and  to  my  own  room,  and  had  thus 
placed  myself  in  a  peculiar  situation. 

But  since  solitude  and  a  narrow  space  were  always 
lavonmble  to  me,  and  I  was  now  compelled  to  find 
some  employment  fur  these  hours,  I  set  to  work  on  my 
j^gmont,"  and  brought  it  almost  to  a  close.  I  read 
Her  what  I  wrote  to  my  father,  who  had  acquired  a 
^culiar  interest  in  this  piece,  and  wished  nothing  more 
than  to  see  it  tinished  and  in  print,  since  he  hoped  that 
it  would  add  to  his  son's  reputation.  He  needed  some- 
thing of  this  sort  to  keep  him  quiet,  and  to  make  him 
contented;  for  he  was  inclined  to  make  veiy  grave 
comments  on  the  non-arrival  of  the  carriage.  He 
maintained  that  the  whole  affair  was  a  mere  fiction, 
would  not  believe  in  any  new  landau,  and  pronounced 
the  gentleman  who  stayed  behind  to  be  a  phantom  of 
the  air.     It  was,  however^  only  indirectly  that  he  gave 
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me  to  understand  all  this ;  bat  he  only  tormented  him- 
self and  my  mother  the  more  openly,  insisting  that  the 
whole  thing  was  a  mere  piece  of  court  pleasantly, 
which  they  had  practised  upon  me  in  consequence  of 
my  former  escafMides,  and,  in  order  to  aicken  and  to 
shame  me,  had  put  upon  me  a  disgraceful  mockeiy 
instead  of  the  expected  honour. 

As  to  myself,  I  held  fast  to  my  first  faith,  and  con- 
gratulated myself  upon  these  solitary  hours,  disturbed 
by  neither  Mends  nor  strangers,  nor  by  any  sort  of 
social  distraction.  I  therefore  vigorously  proceeded  with 
«<Egmont,"  though  not  without  inwud  mortification. 
And  this  frame  of  mind  may  perhaps  have  benefited 
the  play  itself,  which,  agitated  by  so  many  passions, 
could  not  very  well  have  been  written  by  one  entirelj 
passionless. 

Thus  passed  a  week,  and  I  know  not  how  manj 
more  days,  when  such  perfect  imprisonment  b^an  to 
prove  irksome.  Accustomed  for  many  years  to  live  in 
the  open  air,  and  to  enter  into  society  on  the  most 
frank  and  &miliar  terms,  in  the  neighbourhood,  too,  of 
one  dearly  beloved,  from  whom,  indeed,  I  had  resolved 
to  part,  but  from  whom,  so  long  as  I  was  within  the 
circle  of  her  attraction,  I  found  it  difficult  to  absent 
myself,  —  all  this  began  to  make  me  so  uneasy,  that 
there  was  danger  lest  the  interest  of  my  tragedy  should 
suffer,  and  my  inventive  powers  be  suspended  throng 
my  impatience.  Already  for  several  evenings  I  had 
found  it  impossible  to  remain  at  home.  Disguised  in 
a  large  mantle,  I  crept  round  the  city,  passing  the 
houses  of  my  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  not  for- 
bearing to  walk  up  to  lilli's  window.  She  was  living 
on  the  ground  floor  of  a  house  at  the  comer  of  the 
street :  the  green  shades  were  down,  but  I  could  easily 
remark  that  the  lights  stood  in  their  usual  places. 
Soon  I  heard  her  singing  at  the  piano:  it  was  the 
song,  "Why  dost  draw  me  thus  without  resistance?" 
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which  I  had  written  tor  her  hardly  a  year  before.  She 
seemed  to  me  to  sing  with  more  expression  than  ever: 
I  could  make  out  every  word  distinctly,  for  I  had 
placed  my  ear  as  close  as  the  convex  lattice  would  per- 
mit* After  she  had  finished  her  soug»  I  saw  by  the 
shadow  which  fell  upon  the  curtain  that  she  got  up 
and  walked  backward  and  forward ;  but  I  tried  in  vain 
to  catch  the  outline  of  her  lovely  person  through  the 
thick  curtains.  Nothing  but  the  firm  resolve  to  tear 
myself  away,  and  not  to  afflict  her  with  my  presence, 
but  actually  to  renounce  her,  and  the  thought  of  the 
strange  impreasion  which  would  be  made  by  my  re- 
appearance, coidd  have  determined  me  to  leave  &o  dear 
a  neighbourhood. 

Several  more  days  passed;  and  my  father's  sugges- 
tions seemed  daily  to  become  more  prohal>le,  since  not 
even  a  letter  arriveil  from  Carlsruhe  to  explain  the 
reasons  of  the  delay.  I  was  unable  to  go  on  with  my 
poetic  labours ;  and  now,  in  the  uneasiness  with  which 
I  was  internally  distracted,  ray  father  had  the  game  to 
himself.  He  represented  to  me,  that  it  was  now  too 
late  to  change  matters,  that  my  trunk  was  packed,  and 
he  would  give  me  money  and  credit  to  go  to  Italy ; 
but  I  must  decide  quickly.  In  such  a  weighty  affair, 
I  naturally  doubted  and  hesitated.  Finally^  however, 
I  agreed,  that  if,  by  a  certain  hour,  neither  carriage  nor 
message  came,  1  would  set  off,  directing  my  steps  first 
of  all  to  Heidelberg,  and  from  there  over  the  Alps,  not, 
however,  going  through  Switzerland  again,  but  rather 
taking  the  route  through  the  (irrisona  or  the  Tyrol 

Strange  things  indeed  must  happen,  when  a  planlesfi 
youth,  who  of  himself  is  so  easily  misled,  is  also  driven 
into  a  false  step  by  a  passionate  error  of  age.  But  so 
it  is  both  with  youth  and  the  whole  of  life.  It  is  not 
tiU  the  campaign  is  over  that  we  learn  to  see  through 
its  tactics.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  thiogs,  such  an 
accident  could  have  been  explained  easily  enough ;  but 
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>J'we  are  always  too  ready  to  conspire  with  error  against 
^  what  is  naturally  probable,  just  as  we  shuffle  the  cards 
before  we  deal  them  round,  in  order  that  chance  may 
not  be  deprived  of  its  full  share  in  the  game.  It  is  pre- 
cisely thus  that  the  element  arises  in  and  upon  which 
the  demoniacal  so  loves  to  work;  and  it  even  spoits 
with  us  the  more  fearfully,  the  clearer  are  the  inklings 
we  have  of  its  approach. 

The  last  day  for  my  waiting  had  arrived,  and  the 
next  morning  was  fixed  for  my  setting  out  on  my 
travels ;  and  now  I  felt  extremely  anxious  to  see  my 
friend  Passavant  again,  who  had  just  returned  from 
Switzerland,  and  who  would  really  have  had  cause  to 
be  offended  if,  by  keeping  my  plans  entirely  to  myself, 
I  had  violated  the  intimate  confidence  which  subdsted 
between  us.  I  therefore  sent  him  an  anonymous  note, 
requesting  a  meeting  by  night  at  a  certain  spot,  where 
I  was  the  first  to  arrive  enveloped  in  my  mantle :  bat 
he  was  not  long  after  me ;  and  if  he  wondered  at  the 
appointment,  he  was  still  more  surprised  to  meet  the 
person  he  did.  His  joy,  however,  was  equal  to  his 
astonishment :  conversation  and  counsel  were  not  to  be 
thought  of;  he  could  only  wish  me  well  through  my 
ItaUan  journey,  and  so  we  parted.  The  next  day  I  saw 
myself  by  good  time  advancing  along  the  mountain- 
road. 

I  had  several  reasons  for  going  to  Heidelberg:  one 
was  very  sensible  and  prudent,  for  I  had  heard  that 
my  missing  Weimar  friend  must  pass  through  Heidel- 
berg from  Carlsruhe;  and  so,  when  we  reached  the 
post-house,  I  left  a  note  which  was  to  be  handed  to 
a  cavalier  who  should  pass  through  in  the  carriage 
described ;  the  second  reason  was  one  of  passion,  and 
had  reference  to  my  late  attachment  to  Lilli.  In 
short,  Mile.  Delf  who  had  been  the  confidante  of  onr 
love,  and  indeed  the  mediator  with  our  respective 
parents  for  their  approval  of  our  marriage,  lived  there ; 
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and  I  prized  it  as  the  greatest  happiness  to  be  able, 
before  I  left  Germany,  to  talk  over  those  happy  times 
with  a  worthy,  patient,  and  indulgent  friend, 

I  was  well  received,  and  introduced  into  many  fami* 
Mes:  among  others,  the  family  of  the  high  warden  of 

the  foreats,  Von  W ,  particularly  pleased  me.     The 

parents  were  dignified  and  easy  in  their  maoners,  and 
one  of  the  daughters  resembled  Frederick,  It  was  jnat 
the  time  of  vintage,  the  weather  beautiful,  and  all  my 
Alsatian  feelings  revived  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Ehine.  At  this  time,  however,  my  experience,  both  of 
myself  and  others,  seemed  very  strange :  it  was  as  yet 
quite  vague  and  undigested  in  my  mind,  no  deliberate 
judgment  upon  life  had  shaped  itself  before  me,  and 
whatever  sense  of  the  infinite  had  been  awakened 
witliin  me  served  only  to  confuse  and  perplex  me  the 
more.  In  society,  nevertheless,  I  was  as  agreeable  and 
entertaining  as  ever,  and  possibly  even  still  more  so. 
Here,  under  this  free  air  of  heaven,  among  joyous  men, 
I  sought  again  the  old  sports  which  never  lose  their 
novelty  and  charm  for  youth.  With  an  earlier  and  not 
yet  extinguished  love  in  niy  heart,  I  excited  sympathy 
without  seeking  it,  even  tliuugh  it  sought  no  utterance 
of  itself;  and  thus  1  soon  became  at  home  in  this  circle, 
and  indeed  necessary  to  it;  and  I  forgot  that  I  had 
resolved,  after  talking  away  a  couple  of  evenings,  to 
continue  my  journey. 

Mile.  Delf  was  one  of  those  persons,  who,  with- 
out exactly  intriguing,  always  like  to  have  some 
business  in  band,  and  to  keep  others  employed,  and  to 
carry  through  some  object  or  other.  She  had  con- 
ceived a  sincere  friendship  for  me,  and  prevailed  the 
more  easily  on  me  to  prolong  my  visit,  as  I  lived  in 
her  house,  where  she  suggested  all  manner  of  induce- 
ments for  my  stay,  and  raised  all  manner  of  obstacles 
to  my  journey.  When,  however,  I  wanted  to  turn  the 
conversation  to  LilH,  she  was  not  so  well  pleased  or  so 
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sympathising  as  I  had  hoped.  On  the  contrary,  aba 
said,  that,  under  the  circumstances,  nothing  could  be 
wiser  than  our  resolution  to  part,  and  maintained  that 
one  must  submit  to  what  is  unavoidable,  banish  the 
impossible  from  the  mind,  and  look  around  for  some 
new  abject  of  interest  in  life.  Full  of  plans  as  she 
always  was,  she  had  not  intended  to  leave  this  matter 
to  accident,  but  had  already  formed  a  project  for  my 
future  conduct:  from  which  I  clearly  saw  that  her 
recent  invitation  to  Heidelberg  had  not  been  so  disin- 
terested as  it  sounded. 

She  reminded  me  that  the  Electoral  Prince,  Charles 
Theodore,  w^ho  had  done  so  much  for  arts  and  sciences^ 
was  still  residing  at  Mannheim,  and  that  as  the  court 
was  Roman  CathoUc,  while  the  country  was  Protestant, 
the  latter  party  was  extremely  anxious  to  strengthen 
itself  by  enlisting  the  services  of  able  and  hopeful  mea 
I  was  now  to  go,  in  Grod'a  name,  to  Italy,  and  there 
mature  my  views  of  art :  meanwhile  they  would  work 
for  me.  It  would,  on  ray  return,  soon  be  seen  whether 
the  budding  affection  of  Friiulein  von  W had  ex- 
panded, or  had  been  nipped,  and  whether  it  would  be 
politic,  through  an  aHiance  with  a  respectable  family, 
to  establish  myself  and  my  foitunos  in  a  new  home 

All  these  suggBstions  I  did  not,  to  be  sure,  reject ;  but 
my  planless  nature  could  not  wholly  harmonise  with  the 
scheming  spirit  of  my  friend :  I  was  gratified,  howevier, 
with  the  kind  intentions  of  the  moment ;  while  Lilli'a 
image  floated  before  me,  waking  and  dreaming,  and 
mingled  with  everything  else  which  atforded  me  pleas- 
ure or  distraction.  But  now  I  summoned  before  my 
soul  the  serious  import  of  my  great  project  of  travel ; 
and  I  resolved  to  set  myself  free,  gently  and  with  pro* 
priety,  and  in  a  few  days  to  make  known  to  her  my 
determination  of  taking  leave  of  her,  and  to  continue 
on  my  way. 

One  night  Mile.  Delf  had  gone  on  until  late  un- 
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folding  to  me  her  plans,  and  all  that  certain  parties 
were  disposed  to  do  for  me ;  and  I  could  not  but  feel 
grateful  for  such  sentiments,  although  the  scheme  of 
strengtheuing  a  certain  circle,  through  me  and  my  pos- 
sible influence  at  court,  was  manifest  enough.  It  was 
about  one  o'clock  when  we  separated.  I  soon  fell  into 
a  sound  sleep;  but  before  very  long  I  was  awakened 
by  the  horn  of  a  postilion,  who  was  stopping  and 
blowjug  it  before,  the  house.  Very  soon  Mile.  Delf  ap- 
peared with  a  light,  and  a  letter  in  her  hands,  and, 
coming  up  to  my  bedside,  she  exclaimed,  '^  Here's  the 
letter !  read  and  tell  me  what  it  says.  Surely  it  comes 
from  the  Weimar  people.  If  it  is  an  invitation,  do  not 
follow  it,  but  call  to  mind  our  conversation."  I  asked 
her  to  give  me  a  hght,  and  leave  me  for  a  quarter  of  an 
liour  to  myself.  She  went  away  very  reluctantly.  I 
remained  thinking  for  some  time  without  opening  the 
letter.  The  express,  then,  has  come  from  Frankfort, — * 
I  kuow  lx>th  the  seal  and  hand ;  the  friend,  then,  ha^ 
arrived  there ;  he  is  still  true  to  his  invitation,  and  our 
own  want  of  faith  and  incredulity  had  made  us  act 
prematurely.  Why  could  one  not  wait,  in  a  quiet, 
civilised  place,  for  a  man  who  had  been  announced  dis- 
tiuctly,  but  whose  arrival  might  be  delayed  by  so 
many  accidents  ?  The  scales  fell  from  my  eyes.  All 
the  kindness,  the  graciousness,  the  confidence,  of  the 
past  came  up  linngly  before  me  ;  and  I  was  almost 
ashamed  of  the  strange,  wilful  step  I  had  taken.  I 
opeued  the  letter,  and  found  all  that  had  happened 
explained  naturally  enough.  My  missing  guide  had 
waited  for  the  new  landau,  which  was  to  come  from 
Strasburg,  day  after  day,  hour  after  hour,  as  we  had 
waited  for  Inra ;  then,  for  the  sake  of  some  business, 
he  had  gone  round  by  way  of  Mannheim  to  Frankfort, 
and  to  his  dismay  had  not  found  me  there.  He  sent 
the  haaty  letter  by  express,  proposing,  that  now  the 
mistake    was    explained,  I   should    instantly   return, 
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